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4IX  •  •  l>if»trirt  w'tfli'jwfifft,  41  H  Hwififiji  nf  |»rp*rnt  fttlfmniMnitnr* 
with  ttwf  i»f  future  inmiHtpr*,  411*  •  Thr  Hinrii  *ititt  l.'nlu  i**tif\ 
Tin*  IjMMif.-f  tovi'rnnr"*  «|ppi»*i»)n,  42O  Di^fmHpnt  of  ititiivpttn*  nit<i 
i,  421  •  Why  flu*  l*irtif  ,'ti*»v»'rn«»r"H  I|*VIHI»»JI  w*i«*  jirrppiwl, 
421  Siirh  itf'cuiiuftM  UM  tttwlp  tiy  rp*t|HiiiMthli«  fttuiiHtpp*i  4*2  A)*}wrpiti 
«ii|««ri*irif  y  «»f  rtiitnrnitti1  «!ivi»iiiH*<  nntlly  mi{M*rtirhi(,  4*11  Hw*i»'  rrH-««»nM  in 
fiivifitr  t»f  |w»|«ilnr  il**r$,!*ioiif«  i«X|iiniiii*tlt  4211  AtmlnKy  «»f  <iivi*ir»tt  i»f  f«w»l 
in  ii  r«giini»nt»  4211  JiiMiifi*  thi»  iinuitirt  itf  ujijHirtunitipM  f«ir  iiiiu^liri1, 
424  Thr  twwp  l»«t  wi»i»n  rftinrttfy  »»i*I  ^liiMiirf  t»r  -nl  Hfnk*1*  hi  tin*  w«r,  4*24 
In  flw  IMM!  rtmrni'lff  j»ri«hiri»*»  i*fliri»*ii«'y,  42»%  Thiitiuh  i*ffi»Mrn«\v  !H» 
»iiiTitlr«1if  fit  |*tTtf|iirr»  rluirj*r!rf  ,  4liU  My  vsi'ttn  ttrpfprinfiM)  liy  »^if 
Courtntmy  iltn*rl*4«7  My  r»'j»ly.  42T  i'ti»rif*I«*  M(  rrM)MitiHtit{i*  tfinrnni- 
wi'iit  tmivprnrtf.  bimrvrr  11(111)1^).  I2H  !H*prf'N  pli^il  flmf  t»f  tl 
,\lurJt»y  r«»fnrm*»,  4*H  Aw  ilI«iHtntfi'«l  in  flip  »!P»'|»»IUH  *m^r  fhi«  Hi 


IH    fit    Iliiijjllt    p|pr1(*titf<^i,    4  ill*  tl 

i  »f  rltH-fni-jifrH,  •$;!]*       KrcMMlniti  H|  ]«Mt 

\4»*«tl  fnr  f|p«rt»pHH  tinjif  |iti<ri*itfm  uf  {hnu^iif  ill  KtitidilifWttt  4UO 
«'itif  y  *tf  ttitui  il**r'i«i*»ii  ttut'if  !«'  I  r«iii»fi'i!i'«l  !«»  ttMh<in*>t  4IU*  Kri««»i|«»in 
rtii  H{pnt»  4IU  ll«  intitriiry  in  rri»i»!uiut  «'h*in»»'fpi'i  4*11  iJi'VpJnjr 
input  i*f  liiflwii  r»»fi*rm  **»  lm^i«  of  t^i^rirtiri',  I'll  \i»  hnitti  mtt  U«  flip*! 
to  mtrli  ii»n"*Hl«t|iii$rii!,  4It*  PnrnrMfUtiif  tMM*iM*tiy  i»!  rlnirly  tlHttml 
fv«t|»fttMiiihty  f»»f  jMit»»nml  it*  «flt  »*»  pifttilUi"  niiv«<nifn^iil,  ill'Jl, 

LriTKH  XI,  K*lrf»fu**»U  rttul  ht*m  tiwy  ii*<*r»i,  411*  |iri***«iw  fi»r  »|ijw««i- 
fiitii  |*<  ttynrrhy  |»y  .\*/itlnii«iIi»l^»  4112  By  Kiif**|*f*iiii*t  4*1*1  Why 
full  rf*)itm*iMr4  ^mt*rfiii$^nl  in  flip  |irmvinriHi  nii*nfii*  full  rfwinifunliln  guvrni 
in  flip  <*fivi«riitnriit  t»f  tttihn.  411*1  •  Tmipf^r  <»f  jwilin*  r*>$iiP*I  ili*»- 
lf  453  •  ArtjiiMtlpf*  tif  iniliiv  rtiittriil  liy  j»r»viMn*»  ttiimttn  (ull 
iiinwit  for  liuliu,  4114  -  Wliirli  «*!  tliin  nl  11^0  in  Imrrwl  by 
3ft  •  lliimrilrr  *i*»  H  «intijtc«r  f*t  thf  |ir*»nrr*<*  »f  t-i^fintiftiiiU* 
t,  45ft  <  *tifpw*fii«it  ilmigpr  «f  ftrutiMiiittt  thiit  icrnthuit  trmuifrr 
tif  iiowrrw  ii»  |Mi|iiiIiir  ^ii%^n{fiif«iif«  IM  irii|wiMtiliiin  4311  iPnliiirfii  t  rjiinitig  in 
liH'nt  gt*%witi*w*it  titAtimfttiitn,  43ii  Ari(ti!iic*tit  for  A  t«>)tif»r  iiflvmiw  nl 
thin  »i«i|r»»  437  tHitim»r  «if  rriwlitin  tlynrrhy  nn  n  jirinripln,  4JIH 
t«i  ttovrl  ni|i*Mii*»iil*  tii»|irnvpii  liy  '«* 
Kit,  t*riiiri|«ti<n  i»f  r^|»rr»»riiliiliiiii« 

t»»  n^tttml  lit  thin  «tit||0t  431)       Fniittilin  nf  tlw  ntlln,      Kmnl  nf  11 
<*ti*p|«iriiti*»  4441*--  Ifeiifiiilittioii  tif  *<imnhtu*«fifftaii»     I*rii|«irltiiHitl 
ti«ft  »i  ii  rrntmiy  fur  t^imitiuttoi  rrptvmmttiitititt,  440     •  i|n 
i»f!itrUi  441  ••    HI**  wry  in  Atm»rit*ii.    Hwi  for  11  Utim-timit,  441    • 
mtMt  ilf|w»fwl  rut  ttti*  |«iwt*w  imii*f^rrwi  it*  wtpli  ttrttviiuw,  442—  Tlw 
fiiiiil»ttiwil*i  |trinvitii»  nf  imfmiti'Mnnmetit,  442  -  ••  VVhUili 
ttiiiit  In*  Iftfl  to  »f»|wy»  443 


Xilf.  Tlw  i|iw*ti^n  of  nil  t'fti«?f  ilfiiwi\  44$ 
by  Imul  tti»liki»rN.  44»l    •  •  ntfitiftfft  «itio«litig  thin  iiitm»iui» 

444     •  A  |Nimiilit0  wjfii^P^iiiii,  444, 

XIV,  Kxm'utivtt  fitiirtltiim,  44ft  •-  .....  Ailmltilitrallvit  niul 

M&  ™-  ••  AdmifU*tmtftv*  fim^lititi* 
for  tmtt«frr«k.  44ft, 

XV.  Hlrtirtitw  <it  iltti  Kxeoulivts  447  *-  PitKwluw  in  cimiing 
tlw  iiimt  ftiiiilifiiM,  447      Ttin  tnmn&IL 

it!  tliltf  »i$*i  447  —  C*ttti»f  <  'onmiM(HH«r  iwiiit  not 

Tiii»  ¥tin*    Aiiiiciiinotttatfil  of  |n*lli?y  by 
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Origin  of  book  ©ttlafaed,  46?  —  ftir  4^1   • 

Methods  adopted,  46f  —  OriMa  of  joint  4W  fw 

publication,  3.71  —  The  two  altemattYit  prinol|il««.  471  *  -  ftw  *ni 

difficulties  of  immediate  action.    FftrII*ni«ril*rj  473 

for  Parliamentary  inquiry,  478  —  And  tor  of  4ti 

—  A  formula  for  testing  §otea«  iUgppwtiKi,  4711  •-  f*if 

responsibility  ©van  thotxgn  it  »»y  be  4?S  **  And  ahui  l«f 

inquiries,  476, 


LETTER  TO  THE  .  .      .        .  •      . 

Attempts  to  ia**lid*t6  the  Pvonouiuftnmt,  471  —  In  411 . » 

Its  iMjyortmoe  in  Indian  eywt,  478  —  In  41i  - « 

Its  effect  on  our  positkm  at  the                             47«  —  <MI  W 

time,  479  — Importaaoe  of  appotnttef                    «n  «^ 
powers,  48Q  —  Ba^p  of  Yioktbg             by  mm               4*1. 


<  'OXTENTS 

XI 

MEMOKANW'M    OK     KVII.)EX<'K     UKFO'RK     JOINT 
SKLK.rr  COMMITTKK      ....      4*2  .V>;» 

QutvMion  lf  W2  .....  -  ......  lni}MtrtiinnM>f  HfltrnntiKJiuthorify  of  Pjirlmmmf,  4H2 

—  Hi'NftcMiMitift1!  gnvnrnmi'nt  «lotitif»rl.  4H2  •  imfKirinnt'o  of  itrlitntttnu 
funHinnw,  4HS!  "Mofivo  govern  ing  ovidnnrf*.  4H,'I  •  -  i'rononn«'<*im*ni 
niton!*!  In*  iiirr*r|wmfi»il  in  j»wiwhli»  of  Hill.  4H»I  Iuti»  of  ^nutting  ftiil 
r*"t}Mtn«!htn  tfovmitnimt  ninnof  lw*  fUi*«l,  4Kfi  A  t««*f  ctf  lndinV  fttnpH* 
fiiigj4*%wt«I»  4Hf«  •  •  /\ngln>!nrimn  frnilimry  to  i.w*lifflf*  i*iirliiifw*nt,  4Kft  •• 
ltnfiortottr<i  of  ^mating  tlm  Bill  ni  «mn*,  4HII  •  My  litn^nduiinifn  urgfnl 
In  tlii«  fotiftttipfjitiuftt  4H7, 

il  4*  4H7  -     iHitrrhv  |tri*fpnihift  to  flit'  ,Miitto>M«>r!f*y 
iH'toct  inpt«1n*tH  Mhoulil  mutrol  tninnfrrn**!  |Htwor«.  hut 
tn  row^rvini  ]K»wi»ri»  !H<  mlvinnry  nuly,  4HH      Thin  |irimn|itf»  viftlntmi  in 
*.  4HH     •  t'mnjili1!**  n*HH«uiHiJiJf*  gnvprtsiiifii!  in 


$t  II,  itn«f  7»  4K!J      llriniii  «if  Uuk«*  Mt'morumittttt*  4HII  •     My 
Jnitrr  to  Mr,  H»i»u*  4W1       Mv  Ifidwti  »fiitii*'«  »»*i  riifi>-i«inM  (hrrintn,  4HO 

Tht*  •F««tjf  AfMrr»MH»  41M  •  T)l<»  f|W»'«f  »»m  <»f  iin«ii*«  UHPI!  «IM  IW.HI.H  nf  til  tiirk  *»Il 
«l«»iut  A*i*lr<»HM,  4^1  Kiitltir**  t»f  V*t«*i«r»>y  not!  S*frn»inr  «'*f  Sfuli*  In  iitlmiiif 
r*n-twi«in  **f  uri'iii*  rf^ivtfwl.  4U2  •  Thnt 


t^iii^l  inn  H  (i),  4WH     •  l*rn|»»^I  i*i  tnii 
I**  th*»ir  r«niH!it\»pni*  »ntv  «'fiti*'»/«*«l,  4WI 
|im}NtMnt  In  tntf  nnli(rif  x  uf  itiinkl^r**  cm  tlw 

Nfmiii  **r  full  to^nthnr,  /MM  •  Mitti**U»r"j«  milnrit^  nhimlil  lm  llx**4  by 
lari%  502  1*hny  »wt*t  »i«*t  Im  wlidl^-ti 
liility,  fi03  -  l>yiir«itty  In  ^If-gnwrniiig  fwt^nittoiw,  IHW  •  Oiijodiintin  to 
hy*  /MM  -  Aiiiwon^!  lit  .luint  H«t)itirt.  IHHI  -  l.i«t  tin*  fr»|mrl  rutv* 
fritftt  it*  owtt  iirntniiwif,  5tH\  •  H)cm>utivn  wniiirilinw  itiitl  inJni«li*w 
|ir)ftri  mi  »  nittg!^  i^ovrrttmotti*  ft*^7  ••  Tlvrrn  t.tittut  !m  two  ttfttniutiwt 
ins4  ti»ilt%4  in  mulu  W)H  hUfnr  to  f'mjthiuiixfi  ihn  chmlUnt  thun  to  niiMtc  it, 
Ailli  Tii«  mhit'Atiim  ronf  rovrmy  in  Ontnrio,  Hf^l  Uiftlmttliiwof  iSpiiiiirkii- 
tit»n»  WW  llrtifW  i«Mtt«Ht  hy  Kxwutivii  l*«n*nril  mut  t»y  winint^n*  ultottlil  IIP 
^Itmrty  di«li*igtii«ii«t  I*)*  mark*.  fl!0  •  Av*$|ii  itMink'tUK  ituntium,  SIC) 
I^|i«fiiltir^  wliifit  i  fouling  with  rwmrvwl  ifnwor*  nhould  Im  rlwirly  ill** 
tittKttifilimt  from  li^|i»tiiitiw  whrn  fiimlittg  wit  it  lriiiwff*rtf*tl  |iow«ink,  III  •  •  •• 
C.*4*r|Ktnii«  n*«ficm«il»itil.y  of  tninUt^ni  nhmiiii  ho  iimtitutucl  nt  onoci*  AH 
Ihiiai^iii  tir  mtiiti|»fai»ft!  itwicle  minintriiw  unwctrkuhir,  Ati  *  .....  •  III 
minint^m  miwt  »wl  in  unity,  A!&  •-  flnliiuiry  fircwwlitrt*  »lt«tilcl  l»  iillowwl 
in  forming  mirtintrira,  SI  3,* 

QttmtUm  n  (ii)  -  •-  lVtw0m  of  miiii*tor*  nhnulcl  to  »!^iltile  nubjeat  to 
mM|mn*inn,  fiU  —  Impnrtumw  of  titcwrly  tirllniHl  iwiicwpitilliiy,  SI4  — 
Mini*t«tm  nlvottttl  iMMictyt  «.iii»i|ii«ttww  if  iMr  u»  tUflonk»r» 

AI4      W«*knwm  «f  oitr  gavmitmfmt  In  liiiiiii  »iitl          of  »tnmgttwiiitng  it. 


AIA     *  HAftftttiiknl*    to   «w|n»ti»«fy    ttownr,    AIR  •—  dctvurnom    ilttniltl 

for  railing  tmcl»  |»WPW  »«  writ  m  fur  »Iitwifi§  th^m,  Rift  —  Tnwwfw 
of  UglMH1  nnlt$ti*tlciti  n]i|fmifiM|»  Slfl    -  Kiw|»nmiry  |»wttr  MI  »it  aid  to  |»w» 
A{6  '  •  •  Mr*  Montngu'ii  viaw  of  |mwewi  AN  trmvooikbly 


Qumtion  K  (iii),  ili  —  Cbm|icMiiiciti  of  tucwMtlvti  acmttclt*.  SIS, 
S  (tv),  SI7,  of  dfaMolutUm.-  517. 
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5>  546  ^      oy  -hould  ^^^  to  ta  tettlitl     to 


:  A,  Report  of  the  Joint  Sftlwit  Cimtmitlfw,  Ma 
B.  Oownmrat  of  India,  Aet,  IftlMm 
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§  I.  THK  nwaHun*  pasnrd  in  iho  Honing  \vrrks  of  lust  v««ar 
brought  tort  tii'HHion  Ihr  ixHurn  rain<<d  l*y  f  hr  profmnmrmrut 
on  Indian  {Miliry  madr  t»y  thr  hn|H*riai  <{ovrrw«rnt  in 
AiitftiHt  IIII7,  Tint,  twenty,  and  thirty  y^ar*  hfwr,  i'ariia* 
mnnt  will  urnd  ronunitwion*  ft*  India  to  rrvirw  tin* 
Thrir  rojHtrtH  nhoxvinjyt  how  far  hojK's  aiiti  f^arn 
in  itcivanci*  hav<*  |H*<*I»  vri'tfii»t!  in  j»ntcti«M«.  ^houifl 
tiiiiny  things  from  th<*  n*gion  *»f  gt»*HM  \vorU  au«l 
viilualilr  iwtflitioiiH  t«i  iMitilinit  wirntT,  *ffl«'  artfumrnt*  for 
and  against  MM*  {irinrijil**  upon  \vhit%h  tip*  (lovi'mntrnt  a! 
India  Art,  HUH,  in  biwtt  an*  wattiTrti  through  vanf.  nu!ut-M*rH 
of  ofttoial  <liHj>atrh«^,  pnifrodiu^H  nf  c^uiuiuitti*!^,  d««iiaii*H  in. 
PaHiaint'Ut,  and  writing  in  f-it-*1  l*n*HH,  Aflrr  many  y«* 
tin*  fntiirt*  wtmuttMHinuK  tnay  find  Hoitii*  <Hf!i<*u!ty  in 
and  tUpmiinn  all  thtw  {»v|M*rH.  AH  inonl  of  tin*  liwtittg 
jKiiiit^  will  Im  fminti  iirgtn*d  in  tlw  tiocutmMit*  cuint-ainotl  in 
thin  voiumo,  f  huvi*  availtnt  inym^lf  of  tho  fcrnt«rouH  oflfor  of 
tlw  Oxford  Univomity  l*rt?»H  to  |)lat«*  them  »n  rreorcl  in 
thin  form. 

|  *J»  T htwn  {iii|*iiw  may  nlno  In*  of  urn*  to  young  <n%*il  rn*r vital* 
iinii  to  futitro  govormorH  who,  without  provutUM  kiitiwlectga 
tif  India,  are  cittlttHt  on  to  work  tlip  mni*  ny»«ti*m.  To  lie 
,  tlw  (}ovcirnmout  of  India  Aot,  HIH>,  niu«t  Iw 
with  ii  kiitiwifitigti  of  thu  fnotn  iw  thoy  wpra  twforo 
ohnng(*H  w0rn  mndo,  Iti  Pujittw  IV,  V,  utitl  VI  thtw 
fitoU  iirn  Mtatint  in  outline.  Th«  |iii|M*ri4  aro  printod  in  tbo 
urdar  in  wliicth  tb«>y  wwti  producott  j  but  inc|uirom  upprouob- 
ing  tilt  Hubjoat  with  no  previou«  knowiodga  wciulci,  |»rlw|»s 
do,  wtil  to  of  Indian  govornnumt 

turning  to  1,  It         IIIt  wlibti  prenumo  kiitiwlticlgii  of 

the  oontain. 

|  3,  who  can  s«s  in  tbo  new  refornsn  little  but »  rciacl 

to  the  mill  of  Engliuui'*  acbievetnenbn  in  India 
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!  l  have  pointed  to  mynclf  as  the  author  of  ttw  mi*rhi««f.    Tin* 

papers  here  printed  together  with  the  ftiHn  nntrtl  in  fhi* 
I  '  introduction  will  enable  thene  jwwona!   f|t»'Hti«m*   to    fir 

I  seen,  for  what  they  are  worth,  in  truer  pr«fMTtiv*\    Thi«y 

J  show  that  the  principle  of  dyim.-hy  WJIH  rvolvril  hy  iwirh 

I  anxious  thought  and  inquiry  brought  to  l»i«ar  «»u  u  Krr*it 

I  problem  by  a  large  number  of  people  potwj-wil  *»f  n  knnw  « 

!  J  ledge  and  experience  to  which,  the  writer  of  m«w»t  of  fhi'in 

:   5  could  not  pretend.    My  own  part  in  the  matter  \va*  tn  tniiltf 

1  a  continuous  channel  in  which  information  drawn  from  n 

large  number  of  sources  could  collect.  Kor  rvil  rr*itlt* 
which  may  follow  1  have  no  desire  to  I»H«IIJH«  any  Mumr 
which  is  due.  But  at  least  the  reador  will  tw  that  jmini* 
were  taken  to  verify  facts  and  tent  throne*,  tiefurr  run- 
elusions  were  offered  for  public  connid^ration, 

§  4,  The  first  part  of  the  story  in  told  in  gwit  drlnil  in 
A  Letter  to  the  People  of  India,  (printed  iw  Fiijinr  1 1 }  niut  itr-t^il 
not  be  repeated  here,  A  reader  approaching  lhi«  f}tif^ti»ii 
from  the  angle  of  history  may  prefer  to  nwl  it  nt  !»iirr 
before  perusing  the  rest  of  thin  introduction. 

1 

§  5.  It  is  necessary  to  explain  why  *  the  Duke  lltnitifmi* 
dum '  (printed  as  Paper  I)  IB  BO  called,  and  why  it  ban  n«>ver 
been  published  before.    In  the  autumn  of  1015 
with  first-hand  knowledge  of  India  undertook  to  me 

in  the  study  of  the  subject  upon  which  1  wa§  by  • 

answering  questions.   This  group,  which 

:  in  London,  included  men  like  Sir  William  and  the 

-  late  Sir  Lionel  Abrahams,  who  was         in  §1  ; 

questions  at  the  India  Office, 

§6.    The  object  to  wMoh  the  inquiry  wan  In  \ 

shown  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  totter  to  ; 

l>  ^  Bhtrpendra,  Nath  Baau,  wMoh  m  p.  if  of  tbi» 

r  volume,  *  '     : 


»         I 

v'  V,      {       ' 
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might  to  occupy  in  a  roconHtruotcd  Commonwoalth  after 
tho  war.  1  bogatu  an  you  know*  by  Htudying  tho  rolatioiw 
of  tho  Holf-tfovorning  I'Jotmnioim  to  tho  rout  of  tho  Common- 
wealth and  have  puitlwhcd  tvrlain  cuncluniotiK  on  I  he 
twhjivt.  Thin  part  «f  the,  problem  in  comparatively  simple 
IweauHN  tho  DominiotiH  are,  HO  far  an  their  national  affairs 
are  concerned*  like  hopurato  rlorkn  each  with  th«»ir  own 
niiiifiHjiriiig  in  thomHrlvrH.  it  in  po.HHihIr,  !li«*rrfon\  to 
i"<m*i<i<*r  tlu»ir  future  plitrt*  In  tho  liirgor  mc^'haninm  of 
whob  (.'ominonwoalth  without  r**frn*nn*  to  any 
in  thoir  own  liitornnl  strurturo.  Indi«»  on  thn  othor 
hart  not*  iw  yvl  att-attuu!  this  <tomi*8tio  in<lopon«lonr-o,  though 
thorn  itro  an  in<*n*aHinjj;  nuntljor  of  huiiann  \vho  <ioHtn<  to 
utlain  it.  At  pnwnt  tjio  itiainHpntijj;  of  your  <lonu»Hti<! 
Kovnrmnout  in  clowoly  <^»nnortod  an<l,  in  fa<»t.  idriitind  with 
tho  !tiatfiHprin#  \vl$i*'h  workn  lh«*  liiorliitniMn  uf  tho  l*ormnoii« 
\voalth  HH  a  who!o,  ThiK  iiuiiii^priiig  in  tht«  iniporial  J'arlm* 
inont,  Hoiu'o  it  in  impotwihio  to  ntudy  any  ohungo  in  tho 
ittorhaninm  of  tho  hnporiai  (Sovonunont'  williouf.  roforouoo 
to  tho  of  Toot  tliut  H»«?h  oiiau^oH  would  havo  on  tho  intortml 
gnvorniuotit  ol  imiia,  iioroiu  HOH  tho  groatoht  diilioulty 
whirl*  tho  Htudont  of  tho  msbjwt  hiin  to  faoo,1 

|  7.  My  tirnt  {{uontiuUH  woro  framod  to  olioit  an  arcurat** 
account  of  tbo  ptiHitioii  in  India  HH  it  ntoud  at  tho  ttuantmt. 
Tho  proctsiw  by  which  tho  togtHlattvo  aoiinei!.H  hmi  liovuloptjd, 
iiiict  how  by  tht)  Minlo-Morloy  roforniH  they  had.  cumo  to 
fUnsUHl  niatntwrH»  who  in  tho  m«ti  of  ilongii!  wtiro  mi 
majnrsty,  wiw  oxpiaiiuni  to  ttitn  I  Iimrtiod  that  tho 
NatitnuUUt  Uiatlcirn  woro  now  tU'manding  it  dinrtHivo  majority 
of  <vtoctcul  momborn  in  all  ttw  logtHiativ^  rounotlH.  an  a  rwogtu- 
lion  of  tiiii  autivo  part  which  India  WUH  tiikhig  in  th«»  war, 

Pottticai  re-form*  howovor,  wan  not  a  tiling  to  Im  griiiik*d 
an  tho  price  of  w*rvi(H'it  rpiMtcnut  in  tin*  war.  t)n  tho  otlu*r 
ftiwitl,  tho  iittitucb  tokini  t»y  imiiaiiH  in  tho  war  provoct,  in 
the  jucl|(tmiottt  of  my  friend*,  that  tho  country  wan  rippr 
thwi  hud  bean  ftupponoci  for  ti  further  iiwiiiliuaitt  of  tvform, 
if  thin  m*  tho  mm  eourne  nioro  certainly  fatal  than 
any  other  to  Uo  nothing.  Long  before  the  war  political 
life  in  India  Imd  begun  to  move  ;  mid  the  appeal  which  the 
Eritbli  Commonwealth  had  made  againnt  (German  denignn 
fell  to  tho  ground  England  *ueh  movoment. 
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Clearly  India  must  move  ;   but  whither  ?    It  \VIIH  efiing**mttH 
and  useless  to  discuss  practical  step*  until  w  H«T«'  rl««nr 
in  our  minds  as  to  what  was  th<*  oncl  fmvanl*  whirh 
steps  were  directed.    In  plait)  tormn  what   \vn*  th<< 
England's  policy  in  India  V 

§8.  To  this  quotation  which  I  piVHW'iI.  thr  itn»tvrr  «$ 
was  'self-government*.  There  was  gpwnil  jigr<f<mi<iif 
that  point,  but  when  the  term  «df*gavrnim*nti 
it  was  found  to  cover  a  number  of  ttiffrrpiii  uiitl 
incompatible  projectn  of  reform*  Thin  fumiy*i«  nf  Iti 
self-government  is  fully  dovoloped  on  p,  357,  iui4  iit*fit  nut 
be  repeated  in  this  introduction.  The  only  mwmtnjt  nf 
self-government  as  a  goal  which  bore  the  t«wt  of 
waB  responsible  government  for  India  within  thi» 
wealth  on  lines  which  could  not  ntep  abort  of  throw  by  w 
the  Dominions  had  reached  their  preAent  poniticm,  K«r  tin* 
purpose  of  the  inquiry  it  wan  theroforo  agroecl  to  11*1*11111^ 
responsible  government  as  the  goal  tciwtrctn  which  Imitn 
shotdd  be  consciously  and  oarneMtly  holpod  by  lw»r 
rulers. 

§  9.    That  India  could  not  advance,  m  Hit  ilcittiiitiiiiu* 
had  advanced,  by  one  step  to  full 
was  generally  accepted.    To  for  » 

adopted  by  Parliament,  by  every  by 

Parliament  to  examine  the  subjectt  and          by  tin 
responsible  leaders  of  the  Nationalist  movement  in 
sary.    Indian  electorates  trained  to  the          of 
the  final  decisions  which  now         on  the 
were  essential  foundations  of  real 
In  the  various  Dominions  suoh  in 

being  when  responsible  government  WM  la  lm§| 

they  had  to  be  created,  and  oould  act  be  into 

•with  a  stroke  of  the  pen.   The  of  ibt 

how  to  -create  them, 

X&  create  to  tits 

t  oa  ttMlr  voie0,  and  yet  to 

for,  the  taak  wi%  wMoh  the  Wi 

the  dktoMoa  of. 


i*»*t*     Ki»i    no    iiuwi'.v.    unu    w*    fi*j4paiii*i'       • ,  • 

tutu,    iwt    IHI    j«  .  Jt..._....u.^      Kni4i  11  Htou  wuulcl 


of 


nim  o 
,u-li.n,.     On  aimly-in  ,t   pn.v^l  to  IH.  nothing 


hut  a  Htoji  «way  from  th»  K'»U  proi"'^'''- 
"  <  it.  On  thw.<  furth-r  it  »*H  .-»<  u    . 


;;; 


r*  •  »  »  *  *     t  *f*iiy.i%i'il       il      lH*   t  tO%         it  **  *«* 


for 

c»uUl    vino  IR.  mniUftd  whwwwr 
lh«w(»  th«n-«lv«.  un«a,h»  to 


h«w(»  t«n-«v«.  un«, 
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which  would  not,  like  the  Minto-Morley  reforms,  mean  that 
executives  responsible  for  government  would  be  gradually 
deprived  of  the  power  to  govern. 

§  13.-  The  efforts  devoted  to  this  object  were  barren  of 
results,  other  than  that  of  confirming  the  conviction  of  the 
searchers  that  a  further  advance  on  the  path  marked  by 
the  Minto-Morley  reforms  was  a  step  over  the  precipice 
and  a  plunge  towards  anarchy.    This  failure  to  find  an 
alternative  at  length  forced  the  gathering   to   consider 
whether  the  objections  to  dyarchy  were  really  insuperable. 
If  the  principle  were  indeed  novel,  so  was  the  situation  to 
which  it  was  applied.    It  might  further  be  argued  that  a 
problem  without  precedent  could  only  be  solved  by  an 
expedient  of  a  similar  kind.    It  was  also  pointed  out  that 
a  new  principle  of  government  could  not   be   properly 
examined  if  left  in  the  air.    Before  the  reasons  against  it 
could  be  tested,  the  principle  must  be  reduced  to  a  definite 
scheme  and  considered  in  detail.    So  I  urged  that  one  of 
the  members  of  the  group,  with  lifelong  experience  of  Indian 
conditions,  should  assume  the  position  of  a  technical  expert 
charged  by  a  government  with  the  task  of  reducing  a  principle, 
for  which  he  was  asked  to  take  no  personal  responsibility, 
to  the  best  scheme  his  knowledge  would  enable  him  to  shape. 
A  response  to  this  challenge  came  from  Sir  William  Duke, 
the  last  member  of  the  LO.S.  to  hold  the  Lieutenant- 
Governorship  of  Bengal.    As  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
India  he  still  had  the  facts  at  his  fingers'  ends,  so  ho  under- 
took to  see  whether  he  could  formulate  a  scheme  for  the 
government  of  Bengal  on  the  principle  of  specific  devolution, 
the  term  used  in  these  discussions,    Dyarchy,  as  we  shall 
aee,  was  a  name  applied  to  it  later  in  India,    So  Sir  William 
Bake  produced  a  scheme,  which  was  printed  and  circulated 
to  the  members  of  the  gathering.   With  a  workmanlike  plan 
before  them  they  were  then  in  a  position  to  consider  how 
far  tiie  obvious  objections  to  dyarchy  could  be  minimized 
m  praoboe  to  the  point  of  safety.    They  retired  to  the 
seclusion  of  Oxford,  and  in  the  old  bursary  of  Trinity 
College  spent  three  days  in  a  detailed  discussion  of   Sir 


William  fttib'V  draff ,    Thr  draft  wiw  thru  roinpletrly  rrcraat 
by  it*  author  in  th««  tight  of  thin  diwu*Hion. 

|  I  L  With  th«1  tVHidtH  HO  rwirhnl  and  f*mfmdifHt  in  Uw 
iwntnrandutn  now  fin*t  #iv«w  to  tlw  public  in  thin  volume,  it 
in  Hjifp  to  t*jiy  that  nonu  of  f  hi'  group  wiw  greatly  (*n;unour<*d, 
Thn  h««*i  that  rnuhl  hn  Huitl  of  it  wu«  I  hut  nfti»r  th<»  inowt. 
I'lirrfiit  iiryily^iH  of  f!t<*  nifiiiifif*n  niiul^  cluriiig  motif Iw  of 
dUcttHMuu,  with  tiio  bi'Ht  If^rliiiifiii  iiiformut-ion 
thry  hml  fiiil^ct  to  flim*ov^r  any  !rw  duimrrotiH 
*I*hiH  <<x|wrii*n<'n  in  worth  inrtitioninK  IHTHUHII  it  \VIIH  nfl**r- 
t*jn^tfi*il  lit  4'Vi»ry  Hfnxi*»  hoth  in  linliii,  mill  whi*n  flu* 
Bill  <%»***  up  for  iimd  {ixjumimtinu  l«y  ffin  liii|if*riii! 
iit ,  nn«I  Ity  thn  Joint  f  'ummtt l**i*  <if  Lontn  nt«l 
iii  Louiiofi,  KviTy  n^pininihlr  ^roup  of  inlviHrm 
in  turn  fi*If  ifn  novelty  niul  itn  tiaugcr*,  Hy  nuim*  of  fhnii  it 
'linl  with  Hf«i*!niu^  ihmiity,  Hut  u-hni  Ihoynituoto 
fit**  iilt**riiiiii\iw»  «*ititf*t  to  !t»itvi*  tlw  Hiluiitioit  .HH  it 
or  to  rhnu^o  it  on  t\\\\  \nw  of  othi»r  pnjpowilH,  th«* 
rn  ii\(*itirutu{  to  nt!  tttwi  rourw^  \vnro  foinitt  to  lwi*vi»tt 
nn»rtliT,  AH  with  I  fin  informal  giithi*riii||  in  Loitittm  in  tlw 
iwirly  tnniittiH  of  til  111,  tltity  wt»rn  nil,  witlt  tln»  t^wjiticiti  of 
4!itrtiiiii  tipii«l«  cif  prm-tnn*,  driven  hiirk,  hownvor  roliictHtttly, 
to  tho  roitrluHttiiii  I'ltiit  iho  wivn!  vxjHHlivnt  of  ctynrtihy  won 
tlto  liMiHt  iliinKorcntH  of  thti  Hitggwthttw  miviMUHnl.  *fha 
aitfiritativo  p-ro|«»iit  of  UH*  fit*iwi«  of  provint?i*«  wiw  tixfiintfuni 
with  thu  utmtwt  Hotunttuio  by  l^ttrd  Snlbunin*H  t.*ommittfHi 
tti  ih«  light  of  iivsctiuicHt  in  UK  fitvtmr  givini  by  111111  of  tin 
authorH,  find  win*  linaliy  niJtHsttnl  iw  involving  In  a  wtir«t»  utict 
itiitni  initicUouM  form  ttw  |»rimn|i^i  «>f  duatiHtn  niliigiHt  iw  tin 
objootion  to  tht»  wiiumt)  umbotlicH)  in  this  Bill  boforo 
Parttamotit. 

|  lft»    In  tlto  ordinary  c?ournt»  i\w  m-lwm®  iw 
lit  the  Uukit  Momorottditm  ittfatmdod  for 

tho  Hound  Tiitilii  Rrou{w  itt  various  of  tin* 

Commonwealth  for  itudy  and  orittctom.    The 
of  their  labourn  would  then  have  been  nettt  to  uie  and 
in  my  of  the  Imperial  problem  on  it*  Indian  iidn. 

In  thin         the  document*  like  proviounly 
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under  the  title  of  Bound  Table  studies,  would  gradually 
have  acquired  a  semi-public  character. 

In   view  of  references  made   to    this    scheme    by    an 

official  witness  before  the  Joint  Select  Committee/  it  is 

as   well   to   state  why  it   never    became  public  in  this 

!  manner.    Speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  December  12, 

1919,  Lord  Crewe  said, 

4 1  hope  I  am  committing  no  breach  of  confidence — and 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  very  much  care  if  I  am— in  saying 

that  I  know  from  personal  knowledge  that  before  Lord 

Cfaelmsford  went  out  to  India  in  1916  he  had  become  clearly 

convinced  in  his  own  mind,  from  conversations  he  had  had 

i  |  f  with  those  competent  to  give  opinions  and  from  his  own 

j    ,  refections  on  the  matter,  that  it  would  be  necessary  at 

i  \  t  oae©  to  make  an  announcement  of  the  character  which  was 

'     '  made  in  1917 — namely  that  this  country  was  looking  forward 

|  to  an  advance  in  India  with  responsible  government  as 

,  i  *  •*  t   % 


Lord  Chelmsford  was  anxious  before  making  such 
ittUMKincei&eiit  to  have  in  his  mind  some  clear  idea  of  the 
changes  fcquired  to  give  effect  to  it.  While  he  was  governor 
of  Mew  South  Wales,  a  Round  Table  group  had  been  formed 
«fc  %da0y»  and  hearing  that  this  organization  in  London 
studying  the  question  of  India  he  courteously  asked  to 
0ee  the  results.  This  was  just  after  the  completion  of 
Sir  Wiffiwa  Duke's  first  draft.  From  Lord  Chelmsford's 
nquoft  it  wm  clear  that  he  looked  on  the  problem  as  one 
leqmfid  Ms  early  attention,  and  the  meeting  at 
Oxford  Mi  that  lie  might  be  embarrassed  by  the  circulation 
ail  juncture  of  novel  ideas  which  they  themselves 

regptted  m  purely  tentative.  On  my  friends'  advice, 
I  €fe«ted,  therefore,  not  to  circulate  the  memorandum  to 
tfo  Brand  Tafote  groups,  but  merely  to  communicate  it 
in  il®  light  of  the  discussions  at  Oxford  to 
Laid  ia  response* to  his  request. 

lift*  fe  tte  Meaaiime  I  had  come  to  realize  that  any 
to  foi  wife  the  Indian  side  of  the  Imperial 

>  Proceedings  f  fc  /«^  g^  OormmUee  on  the  Government  of  India 
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problem  without  Heeing  the  ronditiwiH  for  mynelf  would  im 
dangerous  and  absurd,  I  derided  to  treat  any  conrlunionH 

reached  in  fhr  manner  described  UK  merely  preparatory  to 
a  ntudy  of  the  facts  at  first  hand,  So  immediately  after 
the  Oxford  meeting  1  left  Kngiand  for  India  via  (.'anadn, 
New  Zealand,  and  Australia,  without  waiting  to  see  the  final 
draft  of  tin*  nirmoratidum  an  ri'ViHod  1»y  Sir  WiHiani  lhikt\ 
It  WIIH  cliMpat^hwi  to  Ltml  <*hHmHfonl  in  May  IUH1,  and 
n»ttrI«Ml  mi*  in  Canada  laf«»r.  \Vlii.*n  in  HM7  Mr,  Montagu^ 
vinit  It  i  India  wan  annnum*i*d,  and  pr«»viiu*ial  giiviTiinHnilH 
wi^r^  aHki*d  to  propnn*  tltrir  proposalM,  tin*  tn<*rnorHmium 
wan  reprint  «»d  l>y  tin*  Uovrrnmrnt  of  India  an<l  rtrcnilntiHt 
with  othi*r  pa|M*rn  for  th*«ir  itif*irni»tiun,  tf  rumt*  to  hi* 
kficnvn  tn  nllirint  «»irrli»K  iw  tlu»  Ihiki*  Memorandum,  hut  han 
m»vi»r  h«M»n  puhiiHiiod  in  any  form.  It  in  hvr««  |>Inri*d  on 
rrriird  n«  I  hi*  ftr^t  piiprr  in  which  t!it*  prinriph1  uiicl«*rlyiitg 
ill*1  pnwnt  ronMtituUon  of  India  wan  nMluftut  to  tungibh* 
nhupo. 

§  17,  Tin*  manner  in  whir  It  thin  principle  WHK  evolved  In 
the  private  *tudteM  of  n  few  sndividuiiiH  him  heen  ll«s  mthjpet 
tif  wnne  eritteitiitt  whieh  WHH  vciirwl  hy  t'«I«tw»I  Ynte  in 
the  Hottw  of  ('ommoitK  mill  nlMii  hy  L«>nl  Atiipthill  in  the 
HOUHO  of  Loixin,  On  tleretniier  HI,  UiU>,  Lurd  Ampthill 


*  The  inc^riittihle  fnet  In  that,  but  for  the  chitnett  vlnit 
to  Indiii  of  ii  gtobe-trntting  d«K'trtimirt\  with  tt  pcwittvt* 
miiaiu  !*>r  eottHtitutum  monKorittg,  nobody  in  I  ho  world 
woultt  ever  hnvn  thought  of  HO  |HHutUur  n  notion  HM  thiit  of 

11  Dyarehy  ",     And  yet  the  Joint  ("omiitittw*  tells*  ttn  in  mi 

airy  manner  that  n«>*  better  plmi  vmi  be  rcii*c«c4ved.* 

A  earoful  Ktudy  of  the  rapurt  may  ttuggwt  that  the  com- 
mitten*  diwt?rvw  thi«  n^proaoh  IWH  than  itn  oritia. 
takon  ujKM't  ovory  of  the  problem  • 

in  thf»  Hcitwt  nhowed  that  tho  opinioitn  of 

iiliiifigtil  in  tho  f.irtK!ttw«    U  in  diffioult  to 

inquiricHi  mc»re»  utmrcitiliig  and  impartial  than  thorn*  to  which 

tho  principle  of  dyarohy  wan  submitted*    Whethw  it  provideM 

ii          noiution  fixperienoa  dhow,     tt  mttMt  Hwt 
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be  tried  ;  it  is  to  bo  tried  ;  and  itn  wnrmost  advon*f»"<  uili 
wisely  hold  their  judgement  in  HUHpfUHi*  till  tlutt  trial  M 
complete.  The  point  which  •eritk'H  lib*  Lord  Ampthtll  Iwvr 
to  face  is  that  a  SUCCOHMOU  of  incjuiriw  Imvr  Ird  t*»  tin* 
same  point.  So  far  an  human  intHli#<»nr«*  lw*  li«i»n  utilr 
to  foresee.,  in  advance  of  further  fxpri*«nn»,  tip*  prinriplp 
of  dyarchy  is  the  necessary  outcome  of  thr  pcmiiion  ».**  «t«iti'*| 
in  the  pronouncement  of  August  HtIT,  For  tin*  pitrpown  nf 
the  private  inquiry  above  donerihrd,  OH*  prim-ipli*  of  llifit 
pronouncement  was  assumed  iu  I!Hf*t  find  my  own  npiniitH 
is  that  any  other  set  of  hiquir&n*,  in  HCH'kintf  uti  luuwnr  in 
the  question  framed  in  this  manner,  would  him*  rin-irln^t 
and  formulated  the  principle  of  dyiwchy  »M  tin*  iiliviuiiM 
solution.  What  matters,  when  a  principle  in  mi^i^fi'tL  i»* 
not  whether  it  is  new  or  old,  Btitl  ltnw  whu  wim  tin*  fir«t  in 
suggest  it,  but  whether  it  in  applicahii1  i«  thi»  proMwii  in 
hand,  or  in  plain  words,  whether  tho  priru*tplo  in  n  r«*»!  umv 
The  only  final  and  conclusive  te»t  in  to  try  it  in  pnirtir^, 
But  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  deteot  countc»rfint  firiiim  jiti^t 
not  only  before  they  ar©  tried,  but  before  thi*  fmbltr  in 
to  consider  them*  An  invention  should  not  Iw  on 

the  market  until  it  has  been  tented  by  every 
available  to  the  inventor.    And  on©  tent  i*  atony* 
to  those  who  advocate  principles  embodied  in 
Their  first  business  is  to  ask  themfielvai  how  t\\* 
would  work  out  when  applied  in  AIM!  the 

should  always  be  reduced  to  writing;    for  Hi 
correctly  the  products  of  Ms  own  the 

make  them  objective.   What  right,  for  tim  *ny  on*. 

to  air  a  phrase  like  *  se&dftterafoation f  m  s  of 

political  conduct,  until  he  has  how  ht 

apply  it  to  cases  like  Iwknd,  til© 

Newfoundland,  Egypt,  or  the  fa  tin  tinitf 

of  Lincoln  ?    Submitted  to  time  teste  ttit  |M>- 

found  to  beg  two  questions  in  M  th* 

community  in  question  is  a  mil,  and  if 

so  whether  it  is  entitled  to  <*Ji 

political  units  arweH  m  taelf.    It  |hf  ri§tlt 
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wvoh  to  <lo  HK  ho  pioatto*.  roganlhw  of  111**  con«pquonco  to 
othorH,  roduoort  tho  world  1o  anarrhy,  ntrikon  at-  tho.  principle 
of  frootlom,  HIM!  in  in  a  won!  no  principle  at  alt.  Boforo 
puhiinHtH  advonifo  tho  rights  of  man.  at-  loast  lot  them 
framo  a  nohodulo  of  thono  right*,  What  prooipitato  of 
gonttino  prinripio  would  l*ronidont  \Vi!*on  havo  found  at 
tho  bottom  of  hin  fourtoon  point H,  had  thoy  firnt  boon  nuh- 
mi  tied  to  thin  arid  tont»  ?  How  often  at  Parin  niiint  ho  havo 
winhorl  that  h«^  had  had  thorn  rovioxvod  in  tho  light  of  tho 
fifct^fjii  Imforo  then*  \vi^ro  ntaf-od  ?  Holut'tani'o  to  fa<*o  tho 
labour  involvod  in  Ho(»ing  how  phmnos  sort,  with  factn  in 
for  human  misery  boyond  nusinuro.  *  A  froward 
of  custom  *  in  no  groat  or  impodimont  to  pn>groHH 
than  hypnoti<^  ratohwordn  oluos  pafontly  falso  whioh  load 
wfiolo  nat-ionn  into  i|uagmiroH» 

§  IB,  But  whorovor  now  idoan  rolato  to  projoof s  of  rnnntitu* 
tional  roform.  whioh  <fannot  bo  broiiglit  into  oporation  until 
rod  u  rod  to  tho  form  of  lawnt  tho  pro!  i  mi  nary  font-H  t»pon  to 
intjuirorn  uro  far  moro  offootivo.  l%iit%  lirnt  of  thono  tout* 
in  to  mio  whothor  a  whomo  of  roform  run  bo  draftod  «n  tho 
princtpio  propoMtul,  Tlw  HtH*oiui  it*  to  HOO  whKhor  tho  Mcbomo 
will  boar  drafting  into  a  .Hill.  AH  roadom  «if  thin  vohnijo  will 
Homo  caro  wan  takon  to  apply  tho  flrnt  of  tlttw  tefCtn, 
and  alm>  to  HW  that  tho  fai?tn  woro  Httuliod  with  nomo 
htioHH.  And  not  until  thin  had  boon  doiio  wiw  any 
nfforod  for  publio  oriticnHm.  If  any  apology  in  duo 
fur  thoHw  HvhonuiH  it  in  not  to  Lord  Ampthill,  but  rathor 
to  tho  public,  that  thoy  wore  not  U»foro  |iub!k*atiott  roducod 
by  ti  iogul  draftHmatt  to  logintativo  form,  Tho  OXCUIHO  nuwt 
ba  that  avoutH  woro  moving  HO  rapidly  that  ttmo  wiw  never 
availablo  for  thin  tent. 

lr 

§  It*    i  wont  to  India  to  gathor  information  and  oolloct 
friendHy  BrltWt  and  lndtanf  to  join  in  thono  ntudioN 
a*  in  tho  DominionH.    No  idoa  of  taking  part  tit  it*  contro- 
whilo  thoro  had  ontorod  my  hood.    Tho  ovont 

otherwinov          A  to  tht  of  India  (Paper  II) 
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is  here  reprinted  to  explain  tin*  ri'iismi.  A  |>riv«».<  Mt< 
I  had  written  was  abstracted  and  uiilrlv  nrnibitnl  in  III 
crowds  attending  the  Indian  Xutimw!  r.in«n-*H  »mt  ill 
All-India  Muslim  League  at  Lwknmv  in  fin*  ln*f  .lay*  »; 
1916.  The  publication  of  thin  iHtrr  wi*«ril  *i  Hti»rn«  w  bit- 
raged  for  months  in  the  prow*  iiwl  thr  Irp:ihli»(ivr  munrilj 
and  was  even  the  subjwt  of  fjttwt iotw  in  ttir  H*»IIM'  *• 
Commons.  I  decided  to  wait  till  th«'  Mnrtn  hwl  bb»\v 
itself  out,  and  then  to  place  nil  tbo  fart*  on  ri'mnl  «it  li  ^nv. 
completeness  an  to  make  HUporfiutiiiH  iiny  ftirtbrr  n*(rrfnci 
to  these  personal  queKtioUK.  Thin  iirmtiiif  H  }i*r  thi»  *»HHM»W  bii 
meticulous  character  of  tho  tmrmt-ivf  runtiiiiinl  in  «hr  fiH 
part  of  this  paper* 

§20.  There  were,  however,  thing**  to  In*  nuiil  wlnrti,  M 
to  the  seclusion  of  a  private  tttudeut.  I  *hniil<l  iml  hn%*i'  I  un- 
called upon  to  say  while  in  India,  lliirwi  IIH  I  IMIU  \%n»  b; 
the  controversy  under  an  obligation  of  fiildrrwiiig  r%"i»r 
man  who  could  read  English  on  qut'Kttoii*  |H*rHcniul  tn  myn^il 
I  felt  that  those  things  should  IIP  until,  if  mily  i«  rt*ni! 
public  attention  to  the  imuw  which  rtnilly  tmiltrrwi  n 
a  critical  moment.  With  that  objtwt  in  vit»w  lht»  tntlrr  imt1 
of  this  paper  wan  written, 

§  2L   If  this  private  letter  had  not  am 

published  it  is  highly  probable  that   I  Hhotild  lr| 

India  as  I  intended,  without  taking  *ny  ttt  ttn»  rttii 

troversies  then  distraoting  the  country.    Sly  n 

Indian   government   privattiy  0irctnl»twl  would 
have  attracted  public  notion,   The 

published  in  England  would  probably  tmi  Ini 

to  affect  practical  10  rapid  h^i          tti0 

of  events.    As  it  wan,  the  pablioifey  im  |ty  thi 

controversy  led  to  a  demand  for  tlml 

I  could  meet  by  privAtd  drouktton,  with  li»  tbm 

I  k^d  to  reprint  and  on  Thi«i 

attracted  the  attention  of  §»d  lj 

Bwg^l;  who  invited  my  In  »  fui 

submtasioii  to  the  Beerete^  of  I  w^  th*n  t| 

drfemd  the  schema  in  a  of  fhf  cj 
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this  paper  iti  tho  series  is  thus  necessary  to  explain  the 
character  of  those  which  followed  it. 

For  convenience  of  reference  a,  copy  of  the  manifesto  an 
settled  between  tho  Indian  National  Congress  mid  tho 
All -India  Muslim  League  at  Lucknow  in  December  HUO  in 
appended  to  this  paper, 

III 

§  22.  When.  I  came  to  India  !  was  fully  prepared  to  « 
find  ronmmH  why  a  lino  of  constitutional  development, 
which  had  everywhere  olsn  led  to  a  deadlock  might  still 
bo  tho  bent  under  Indian  conditions.  I  WHS  equally  prepared 
to  find  tho  objections  to  dyan'hy  rained  in  Knglund  and 
reinforced,  with  immense  detail  nnd  knowledge  in  India, 
were  indeed  insuperable,  It  wan  nothing  but  a  theory  upon 
which  to  conduct  research.  'Hut  six  months  of  inquiry 
mi  tho  spot  only  confirmed  tho  convict  ion  that  n*  further 
advance  on  tho  path  traced  by  tho  Minto-  Morloy  reforms 
would  lead  to  disaster.  And  no  ono  wan  nblo  to  suggest 
an  alternative  loss  dangerous  or  difficult  tlwn  dynrrhy. 

ThoHo  improHHiotiH  were  nt.  length  brought  to  a  head  in 
a  long  ccmvofKutitm  I  had  with  Mr,  Blinpetidra  Niith  KHHU* 
whtm  tho  Indiitii  LogtHlativo  Council  of  which  ho  WUK  a 
member  WIIH  in  KosnioH  at  Delhi,  Ho  WIIH  otw  c*f  the  authors 
of  tho  CougrosH  League  scheme  adopted  nt  hucknow  in 
tho  proviottH  Doeombor,  in  which  tho  NnttonniistH  called 
fcir  ii  declaration  thut  wlf -Kovorwnont  wan  tho  goal  of  British 
policy  in  India,  nnd  defined  tho  stops  which  they  iinketl 
bo  tiikoit  HH  tho  logical  tmtcomo  of  tho  Minto-Mtirloy 
My  oiwo  wan  that  if  tho  CotigroHH  nnd  Loiiguo 
>HpimHihlo  gnvornmont,  thoir  »ch«nio  wan  n  ntop 
in  tho  <ip|ioHft«  (linuition,  I  thtw  nuggoHtwl  tho  princnpto 
of  dyaruhy  tnul  Hkotchoci  n  Hchsiriii  for  applyitig  it. 

§  13,  Mr,  ilmitt  win*  tinocmvittcsocl,  but  nftorwardH  put 
a  quMtioti  in  ii  lotktr  which  tiociicitid  ma  to  reduce  tho 
argument  to  writing»  for  ciriticiuro  by  tho  variou*  fricndii 
with  whom  I  had  diMCUMiod  It,  For  tho  rtmsorw  givon  ahove 
not  at  liberty  to  circulate  the  Duke  Memorandum. 

o 
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But  I  now  had  sufficient.  knciwk*cl^  of 
government  in  India,  and  in  jwrtirulrtr  of  itn  ttui'lmniH 
in  the  United  Provinces,  to  wniMc*  nw  in  formulate  11  f*rhi<ui 
in  terms  of  that  province.  For  mwli  of  fit**  infonimtin 
afterwards  embodied  In  Papern  IV,  V,  »wl  VI  win*  ulrnul 
collected  in  my  nottw.  Warned  Hy  jtri'vioun  f<*|M'ripm; 
I  drafted  the  scheme  in  the  form  of  n  fi*t-li*r  to  Mr. 
as  a  recognized  nationalist  leader,  and  jirfijutwtl  in  the 
to  circulate  it  to  others,  so  that  any  wt«  into  wftiwp 
it  fell  might  see  that  no  object  wan  in  viow  othor 
dispassionate  study  by  alt  partifH  conwrtufi. 

§  24.  In  thia  letter  the  argument  in  favour  of  ilin^ 
inquiry  by  parliamentary  committee*  wan  fln»t  itrvi«|o|H^ 
The  word  *clyarchy*  alto  appearn  for  itt«  Rmt  time*.1  Tli 
credit  of  finding  this  singularly  apt  tinfnn  for  I|IP  pritir$|i| 
was  due  to  a  member  of  the  Gavornimmt  «f  Iinlin(  ihn 
eminent  scholar  Sir  William  Mayer,  1,1  bml  im 

currency  in  official  circles  tin  a  twin  inclicmting  n  jirifirijil 
which  found  little  acceptance.    Hero  ft  him  met  with  nc»tn 
disfavour  at  the  hands  of  politician*  and  wrftunt  in  ifm 
It  appears  in  Murray's  dictionary  jta  n  wont 

Professor  Oman  Informed  the  of  f?omim»ti«   ittn 

Mommsen  coined  It,  aad  pleadwi  that  mid  ||| 

clerks  of  parliament  should  to  apetl  it  with  an  • 

without  regard  to  its  darivation  from  the  IN 

and  apxi   The  -word  Is  jint  M  m 

not  of  course  its  oomtatto.  hsv*  alw  bMn  mail 

to  appropriate  the  term  to  the 

In  these  papers  wh«e  it  Int  in  prim  I  WM  <IAWff , 

to  use  it  to  signify  the  in  tmm  my  < 

the  schemes  in  which  it  it  embodted.   In 
precision  of  language  to  a  ^  «^^  imm 

tance  than  spelling,  aad  the  writer  wh0  fln«  ^  a 
tetotolittiilltea^n^ 

W0rt  ty 

in  Inglani  %arahy  to  amplopd  to  ^ify 
but  a  BO,*,!,  wMoh,  M  1  ..^ 
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ombodiod  in  any  number  of  different.  sohotWH. 

will  ho  HUVCH!  hy  general  agroonionl  to  UHO  it*  in.  thin  way 

and  in  no  othor. 

§  25.  In  rcwining  tho  rough  draft  of  tho  lottor  to  Mr.  BHHU 
I  muni  acknowledge  tho  debt  owed  to  the  advice  of 
Sir  Valentino  Chirol,  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Hailoy,  tho  prenont 
Finance  Mombor  of  tho  Oovornmont  of  India,  then  Ohmf 
('ommiHHionor  of  Delhi,  and  also  erf  tho  officer  at  that  time 
hi«  periumal  aHKiHt<ant.  ThiH  in  not  to  «ay  that  any  of  thono 
gentlemen  aoooptod  ilw  {.irinciplo  an  tho  right  or  iixkuMl 
a  poHftihlo  road,  in  roform,  Mr,  H.ailoy'«  viow,  \vhioh  wan 
nharod  by  tho  others,  wan  that  an  ilu^  only  viwiblo  alternative 
to  tho  Mitito-Morloy  prinriplo  it  onght  t-o  roctoivo  tho  rmwt 
oarofn!  oxamination,  for  which  purpose  it  nuiHi  first  ho  put 
into  a  workmanliko  nhapo*  In  pn^paring  the  final  draft 
thoy  gavo  tho  authi>r,  who  wa«»  and  Htitl  in,  a  uovico  in 
Indian  ailairn,  tho  kind  of  aHHiHtafuto  whioh  only  tnon  with 
oxjioriimoo  of  a  lifotimo  hohind  thorn  cati  rondor. 

In  studying  tho  tnorhantcs  of  government  .1  had  from  tho 

naturo  of  tho  c^ano  to  rely  iargoly  on,  information  furntHhod 

by  Indian  (Hvil  Sorvarttrt  who  ar«  munktro  of  tho  Htibjoct. 

Official*  had  ov«ry  roa*on  to  regard  me  much  a*  tha  Agon  to 

of  the  (  Company  in  tho  oightoonth  century  regarded  an 

interloper.     Yet  at  every  turn  mefnberH  of  thi«  b0dyf  no 

often  repnwimted  an  an  ongitto  of  pure  reaction,  placed  their 

knowledge  and  norely-  burdened  time  at  the  Korvice  of  the 

tank  upon  which  I  wa*  engaged.    Without  that  aKKiKtatioo 

neither  thin  letter  nor  tho  four  papers  which  follow  it  could 

have  been  prepared  ;    and  thin  wa»  oonHptcuouHly  trim  of 

tho  Joint  Addmm  drafted  in  (Jalimtta.    The  point  k  riot 

how  far  member*  of  the  »©rvio©  agreed  with  the  dootrino* 

set  forth  in  thena  papom,  though  *om«  of  them  afterward* 

to  do  no.    The  point  in  that  thay  thought  that  the*o 

howover  contrary  to  their  own  idoaii  or  profeii- 

Interditi,  ought  to  bo  ootuidorad  on  their  merita, 

willingly  afforded  the  iwniRt&acci,  information,  and  advice 

without  which  tha  writer  oould  ncarooly  have  given  them 

a  which  iuoh  ooiuddoration. 
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§  26.   Again  and  again  fears  have  been  expressed  to  me 
by  my  Indian  Mends  that  the  reforms  will  be  rendered 
abortive  by  the  powerful  hostility   of   the   Indian   Civil 
Service.    The  spontaneous  loyalty  shown  by  its  members 
to  the  cause  of  candid  inquiry  in  advance  is  surely  the  best 
answer  to  those  fears.   They  laboured  to  secure  an  authorita- 
tive judgement  on  merits  and  facts,   even  though  that 
judgement  might  prove  contrary  to  their  own.    That  such 
men  should  afterwards  labour  to  nullify  the   judgement 
as  delivered  and  ratified  by  supreme  authority  is  contrary 
to  nature.    I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  once  my  Indian 
friends  and  those  of  the  I.C.S.  could  come  to  see  each  other 
as  they  became  known  to  me  the  Indian  problem  would 
be  solved.   My  dearest  wish  was  to  leave  gatherings  in  India 
where  Indians,  European  officials,  and  business  men  would 
regularly  meet  in  personal  intercourse  to  thresh  out  the 
problems  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  all  essential 
factors — that  such  meetings  might  be  the  rule,  not  contrary 
to  rule.    But  in  that  hope  I  was  disappointed.    Men  with 
the  interests  at  heart  not  only  of  India  but  of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  whose  differences  lie  in  words  rather  than 
in  things,  are  kept  apart  by  a  cloud  of  misapprehension. 
It  is  pierced  at  points  by  individuals  whose  friendship  and 
mutual  esteem  bring  thfem  together.    And  in  good  time  the 
cloud  will  disperse  and  reveal  three  orders  of  men  to  each 
other  in  their  true  character  of  allies  and  friends.    Between 
all  that  is  best  of  the  British  in  India  and  of  Indian  nation- 
alism there  remains  no  wall  but  only  the  phantom  of  a  wall, 
wMdi  will  presently  vanish. 

§27.  The  letter  was  dispatched  to  Mr.  Basu  early  in 
ApriL  A  number  of  copies  were  then  typed  and  sent  for 
mfeisHi  to  various  friends,  British  and  Indian.  But  the 
ap^icalaons  for  fuither  copies  became  so  numerous  that  it  had 
priated  idtfcer  the  circulation  of  Paper  IV  in  its  original 
rlV  was  originally  called  '  Indian  Studies  No.  1  \ 
r  wken  printed  was  called  'Indian  Studies 
..  2**  'tf&ttmncibm  have  no  further  significance,  so  the 
in  the  order  in  which  it  was  composed. 
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ts  fw  the  Letter  to  Mr.  fifntprwlnt  Math. 
§  2s.  In  flu*  months  following  the  eiivulatioa  of  this  letter 
volumes  of  rriticism  were  ivreivod  from  thoso  to  whom  it- 
was  sent.  In  July  it  Httlev.tton  wan  nmde  from  Mm  muss  an<i 
printed,  with  the  prefatory  note  which  appears  on  p,  125, 
for  circulation  to  Friends  who  had  taken  this  trouble.  Thin 
circulation  nover  took  place,  hut  copies  us  well  us  the.  original 
letter  were  before  the  Indian  and.  provincial  governments, 
and  Mr.  Montagu  after  his  arrival,  The  future  student  of 
Indian  reforms  will  find  nearly  every  point  afterwards 
discussed  in  official  papers  ruined,  by  the  authors  of  them* 
comments.  The  principle  of  dyarehy  had  not  at  the  time* 
become  a  subject  of  public  controversy.  In  these  eircum- 
stanees  and  writing  to  one.  who  hud  no  official  capacity 
of  any  kind  it  in  probable  that  the  writers  expressed  their 
opinions  with  more  detachment  than  wiw  possible  later 
in  ufliciitl  inquiries, 

IV,  V,  and  VI 

§  2!i,  AH  ntated  above  I,  had.  collects!  in  notes  a  mans  of 
information  on  the  ntructuro  of  Indian  government.  In 
May  I  began  to  tmihwiy  them  in  memoranda  which,  whon 
priuteii,  were  circulated  to  the  wid«  circle  of  fritnuiH  from 
whotii  the.  iiifortnation  wiw  drawn*  They  were  linked  to 
write  their  iwrrei'ltoUH  mid  eottunenlH  on  tint  blank  loavon 
with  which  the  printed  jmgw  were  liiterteaved. 

|  80.  The  text  of  thorn*  pitjH^rs  IIH  ttow  prtntod 
eonniderahly  from  that  inHued  in  IU17»  ft>r  tho  ox 
quality  of  much  of  the  lummumt  rcuusivwl  iiciin  {.Milled  whole- 
wiitu  revirtiniL  T!u»  uorrtHftioiiH  luivo  biwti  tf  in  bodied  In  thti 
ttixt,  and  tho  iwrnmentH  «o  fur  an  powible  liiivo  btwn  given 
in  thw  footnotes  atui  appi^ndiceK.  Th«  aHHtntauco  of  Lord 
Moaton  in  rovwitig  tho  proofs  of  No,  IV,  which  largely 
reiatcm  to  ilia  Uitittic!  ProvittooH,  of  which  ho  tlitsn 

Liout.-(*ovt)rnort  rtnwt  bit  gratttfuily  iw.ikiiowltnlgt.icL 

|  31.  Official  litorature  oonoerning  India  i«  nicmt  voiu- 
miuoiw.  But  bouauMO  it  i«  all  written  by  oxpurte  far 


it  is  for  the  Htudont,  wlicmn  life  ha*  !"<"»  "I 
not  equally  informing,      For  ,mr  thin*.  - 
is  full  of  terms  which  contain  no  HIM*  to  Hi"ir 
The  Reports  of  tho  Royal  ('oimnii*i«n  "n  |w,mtr»l,,*ti»« 
1900  and  of  tho  Civil   Hurvirr   <  nrowiwn    **«••"  I   » 


in   1900  and  of 

1917  covered  tho  whole  rtrurtunf  of    !i«li*?> 
From  a  study  of  thwo  volume,  howwr.  thr  miui.lrr  »..iihi 
find  it  difficult  to  got  tmch  a  »'  thr  mil.j^t  ^  ».»ul« 

enable   him   to   dwwrilw  with  «»f|    l«»ri.liiy    tiM 

machinery  of  Indian  govornntrat  to  an  |»uW^  «-li'«'l 

To  this  rule  the  Montagu-Chflmnfonl  t*  *»  l»nllii*n| 

exception.  But  it  was  not  avaitahln  tlifti.  In  m>-  »»«i; 
experience  I  found  that  tho  only  WAV  in  ma*t««r  ihr  mil.jrrl 
was  by  questioning  tho  mon  who  wnrfci^l  tho  IIHM-IMIHIHIII 
And  even  so,  m  tho  notw  to  th«w  nlmw.  th«'  ««"i-*«tifit.'i 

given  are  gomotimen  diflicnilt  to  harni»nix«*  ;  l«'f  pr<iriiH 
varies  not  merely  in  proviww  htit  in  iltvi*i«»n«i  <in«: 

districts,     If  thoHo  pa{)orH  haw  any   valur   l*»r   «ir«lin<irj 
readers  it  arises  from  tho  fact  that  thc»y  an>  n»i  %*riUrn  1*5 
an  expert  but  by  one  who  ftinl  to  ilimMrtvi'r  ihr  f«*i,n  din: 
explain  them  to  himnelf.  They  gift*,  tin  1  ho|n«.  an 
and  accurate  picture  of  tho  11*  it  HM 

reforms  were   introduced.     Btttift   a  U 

necessary  for  an  underatanding  of  tho 

VII 

§  32.  On  August  20>  1817,  tho  »«^ 

made  in  the  House  of  Cbmmorui,  lht»         of 

.policy  in  India.  The  operativn  * 

government  ',  not  *  naif  -govummMit  \  an  I»i  UM 

.  Indian  Natioaai  and    ttitt 

League.  I  had  thli  in  J  In  «|« 

o/  JwKa/  but  there  is  10  to  Hist  I  h0 

had  bem  8tm  by  OJP  had  tint  «4  ibj 

pronoimeepfttt,    Tie  trui 

of  dispotwiBg-lor  !Mf  tb»  rf  cm  n 
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uoooptaltlo  to  tho  various*  partio*  hocauno  if.  rcwld  ho  umdo 
to  cover  policioH  which  had  really  little  in  common.  Tho 
conciuHion  arrived  at  l>y  different  peoplo  may  ho 
noo  that  hoth  have  Inmn  able  to  cotwidor  tho  quo«tion 
on  itn  morit*< 

|  33.  A  Htatonumt  of  policy  at  onoo  final  and  eloar  wan 
ultimately  fatal  to  any  further  advance  on  tho  HUOK  of  the 
Minto  -Morloy  reform^  though  NatiotwliHt  loader*  wore 
tticiw  to  realise  that  it*  implication*  ooukl  not  1>(5  harmonized 
with  their  own  *ahom«.  Tiw  imm<K.!iata  effect,  however, 
wa*  a  controvor*y  in  tho  Kritinh  and  Iinlian  proHH,  condu^twl 
in  Bengal  with  a  bittornei-m  ondangoring  public,!  order, 
Differoiuu^H  are  atwayn  oany  to  omphaHi%t»,  but  Homo  ftiothimte 
IndtanK  and  Knglinhmon  dociii:!i.*d  to  nttonvpt  the  more 
diflioult  tank  of  fiiifliiig  matter  for  agrwmont.  They  invited 
my  aHHiHtanoo  in  (irafting  a  bi.wi«4, 

|  34,  Ultimately  twelve  pointK  of  ngroomont  wortt  Hotthul 
and  «igi«nl  hy  nixty-fuur  Ktxropoann  luul  by  ninety  IndinnH, 
Thwo  together  with  an.  itddfoHn  Hiiggwting  in  outline  a  ttohetno 
of  reformn  (HMWH!  an  tho  twelve  (M)intH  woro  nuhmitted  to  tho 
Viceroy  And  to  Mr.  Montagu  on  hw  arrival  nt  Delhi.  When 
they  came  to  Calcutta  tci  receive  deputation*,  tho  attendance 
of  the  itigriAtciriei  wan  invited.  Tho  oecamon  wiw  hrtghtened 
by  the  gleam  of  humour,  itoidom  abHetit  from  Anglo-Indian 
Holemnitieii,  and  the  wrikir  «ti!l  eheriAhoH  the  legend  officially 
hung  on  the  wail*  of  the  waiting-room-*-*  MincollaneouH  body 
of  Indian*  and  Kuro|x»atut  \  To  no  deputation  at  that 
moment  could  A  greater  compliment  have  been  paid* 

To  draft  propoMin  on  tho  haute  of  my  prtwknw  itudien 

wa*  »  Himpln  ta*k.    Tho         aehiovement  lay  in  'the.iiigna- 

tunm  obtained  by  tho  author*  of  the  movement.    I  cannot 

from  momory  give  a  full  lint  of  who  took  part  in  tho 

at  Darjeeling  and  Calcutta  whew  the  twolvn 

Sir  Krishna  Gupta,  M.r,  P.  C. 

Mr.  8.  E.  DM,  M.r»  B.  C.  Dr.  Buhrawnrcly,  Mr.  Bijoy 

Mr.  K,  T.  Paul  on  the  and  Mr*  Arden 

Wood,  Mr*  Piokford,  and  Mr.  AndafWE  on  the  Biitteh  *ide, 

the  nu»'b0rs  Lord  8inhav  m 
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a  member  of  the  Government ,  was  linn 
but  his  house  at  Darling  aff«ni-d  H..  uW  m.',iu.*  H-  •' 
for  the  first  gathering*  and  .^^..nwl,,^,  hrmii-.  ..M| 
tact  which  he  showed  a*  thrir  rhairmmi  lui<  Ihn  fn.iii.unon, 
of  their  ultimate  «umw^  In  hndtfintf  ^  «!l1^  f^Wf'rl> 
Europeans  and  Indian**,  I'olond  I  iitfh  nm^i  rr  ,*  j»« 
genius  for  conciliation,  H«  ntowl  lh«-  mnvri.^ii« 
consummate  skill 

§  35.  The  original  promoter*  dwirw!  thiit  rrpr^Mi 
members  of  all" the  racon  and  ri4i«i»f^  r.mrorn^l  -«„„„, 
have' an  opportunity  of  affixing  thrir  i.i«imlHr.^  l^l-rr  il,f, 
address  was  preaentod  and  pubUnhtHL  Um  th-'ir  imri..*« 
was  frustrated  by  the  laxity  which  |H»rvac|.^  KiimjH^n  i>.. 
less  than  Indian  circlon  in  that  country.  A  imiiiln'r  ••!  **w« 
were  in  circulation  during  th«  cli; 
was  -modified  from  time  to  timo  to  mw»l 
by  this  and  that  individual  wgiwtory,  An 
was  obtained  and  publinheci  by  a  jtiitnuili^t 
agreed  by  the  signatories  had  tho«*fon'  in  H 
them  ;  whereupon  some  Hpokwmc-tt  of  ihw  < 
one  hand  and  of  tho  fiuropoatt  Amiwiaiioii  on  HSP 
took  it  upon  themselvea  to  declare  potitilically  ilnti  Htr 
of  either  body  were  precluded  from  ib««  iul«Iri'*H 

whatever  their  private  viewn  might  lm,     Hwi   l««r 
incident  the  address  might  have  lh«  Viwn*y  <itt«| 

Secretary  of  State  with  from  all  «»f 

and  not,  merely  from  Bengal    But  tlm 

fact  that  in  a  province  where  feeling  wan 
Moslems,  and  Christians  of  both  had 

on  common  pound  in  tha  of  M 

India,  at  the  moment  when  had  Um 

Austrian  armies  were  the 

and  the  fate  of  the  British  II* 

hung  in  the  balance*  wmt  tho  in 

embarrass  an  attempt  to  tor 

•sections 'of  British  subjects  who 

.antagonism.    It  oawiot  be  wid  too  th*t  tlm          u| 

jouraalism  wMoh  in.oritioal  In 


lw*Ii'i«'  ••»|vv 

Thn  t**%t  *# 
|»n»>h*h«'tl  l»y 

*»n  Um 
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j»ajM*r*  of  turn  how.sf-ly  I'lidravntirin^  toron<'ilwi<« 
Mid  iitifl  a  t'oimnon  measure  of  ngiwnu'-nf  .  HO  far  from 
promoting:  freedom,  in  fatal  to  the  conditions  upon  which 
i!  ro*N,  If  in  certainly  contrary  In  the  sound  tradition**  of 
Kritixh  jounmlmm. 

VIII 

§  IIH,  The  joint  addrehH  wiw  puhiinhed  in  November, 
itiiii  ii!  IIIUT  Inn-nine  thi«  target  of  violent  attacks  from 
Kuropean  nntl  Indian  r\1n*fniHtH»  if  involv4.*cl  on  ttio  our 
i  friui.k  at^rptaiu'i*  of  iw{*o!tt4l*l<*  gr»V4iriiintsni  iw  thn 
On  Ilir  oltirr  if.,  oflrrrd  iui  niii»riiiii-iv^  to  tho  OIHI 
'  \\hirh  huil  ii**!tt  iho  finltl  Hinrc»  tin.*  iNtn^rcHH  and 

iiitil  iiM't  Jit  htirknuw  in  fh«i  fint 
In  tlMMilmiMtn*  iif  uny  ^oni»n*ft'  prnpoHalH  hy 
that  ^rlii*tiii*  ItiiU  flouriwhrd  unlit  iho  pronouurprncut  wan 
tHHtnnl  in  Atigiint  ,  Naturally  it*  authorn  ilrifiiHl  into  thinking 
that  thoir  i««*h«imo  \va«  an  KIWI  I  a*  ttarrttul*  inut  11.  kiinl  «»f 
rummrntary  on  tin*  foilhroiiiiitK  ronHtiiuiion  had  artuatly 
ln«t»n  {mhiinhoiL  it  wan  out  of  itin  ((Ui*Ktion  that  lutliau 
jiuttlir  tijiiifinii  riinlil  i'tifingi*  in  n  fnw  wpt4n  thoir  viow  of 
|iro|»uiiatM  whii'h  hail  htn^it  Iwfort*  thorn  in  tuinrrt^to  Khapo 
for  ii  wtiiilp  y«mr.  Tht*  authnri*  of  thtmo  pnipiwiilH  isiiiilf:l  not 
lii»  rx)H*rtinl  in  vitnv  tho  iidvont  tif  a  roaKotttnl 
without  HniiiTitingii  of  hoitrtt  It  wan,  hownvor, 
tiiiit  tiip  iiitiniiiitivt*  nhouid  Htutul  cloarly  l««fort»  tlunn  nt  tho 
Ckiiigrim^  tu  bu  hptil  in  OiUtmtta  in  tlu*  CliriHtiiiiw  win^k  cif 
thw  fulliiwiiig  lhHitmttitfrt  for  th«  otmtrovurny  wan  alt  on  tmt* 
nklti  unit  tinidint  to  (ihHcutrtt  list*  IHMUC*.  Si>  I  undorttnik  tci 
di»iii  lit  tin*  with  tit**  iittnckn  miidt^  on  ttic*  Joint  Adkiri'KK 

tit  ii  m^ritm  of  lotU^fM  which  wtn*ti  printmi  ami  eircultttcd  to 
nil  thv  {iiijiiim,  But  thin  mtfthtK.l  had  to  bo  ahandotuHl  whou 
Iwidittg  juunmlH  fnilwt  t«  jnililinh  the  lottom,  <m« 
|iriiitiitg  roritrovtiwint  tumwfVi*  without  tho  lottorH 
to  which  tint  iitwwtw  wiirti  tnadtt.  It  wai  thon  di^Ictud  to 
in  ttit'i  form  of  n  book,  at,  coruiidomblo 
bciriit*  by  itomo  of  tho  nlgniitcirkw,  Tho 
bank  wim  |iwtilii*!iml  buforo  the  Cungromi  mot  nt  Cbloutto  ;  far 
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little  time  was  necessary  to  complete  it,  as  much  of  the 
material  was  ready  to  hand  in  the  c  studies  '  previously 
circulated.  Some  parts  of  these  studies  which  contained  data 
necessary  to  the  argument  were  transferred  wholesale  to  the 
letters.  They  are  now  relegated  to  appropriate  places  in  one 
or  other,  to  avoid  repetition  which  becomes  unnecessary  now 
that  both  are  printed  in  the  same  edition. 

§  37.  When  the  Joint  Address  was  presented  I  was  asked 
by  the  signatories  to  be  present.  Once  or  twice  I  was  sent 
for  and  interrogated  privately  by  Lord  Chelmsford  and 
Mr.  Montagu  (whom  I  had  previously  met  for  a  few  minutes 
in  London,  when  the  subject  of  India  was  not  mentioned). 
When  the  Letters  to  the  People  of  India  had  been  published 
I  went  to  Bombay  where  I  saw  them  again  at  their  invitation 
to  discuss  the  contents  of  the  book. 

|SS.    At  this  time  a  committee  of  the  conference  of 
Primoee  was  considering  a  scheme  for  submission  to  the 
Vieeroy  and  Secretary  of  State.     It   consisted   of   their 
ffigjia&sses  the  Maharajas  of  Bikaner,  Alwar,  and  Patiala, 
and  Hp  Harness  the  Jam  of  Nawanagar,  in  his  cricketing 
flays  sfe^femately  known  to  the   whole   English   world 
as  *Baap*.    In  December  I  was  courteously  invited  by 
the  Maharaja  of  Bikaner  to  assist  the  Committee  then 
Ms  capital.    Engaged  as  I  then  was  on  the 
to  &e  People  of  India  I  was  obliged  to  decline  the 
>  forafc  with  infinite  regret.   In  the  previous  January 
the  Maharaja  had  read  the  letter  which  had  brought  on 
my  fe»4  tte  wmfch  of  the  whole  Nationalist  press  and  invited 
•*  to  MB  eafoftal  in  an  open  telegram.     Such  an  act  of 
cfeprebrf  to  one  whose  name  was  previously 
to  the  MaJiarafa,  is  not  lightly  forgotten. 
ipgRgonoidB  again  prevented  me  from  accepting 
is  Highness  of  Alwar,  with  equal 
But  a  third  invitation  from  the 
loK^Ame  ok  liberty.    At  Patiala  I  met 
»parts  of  British  India,   and 
gathered  to  meet  the  Princes, 
•  as  the  first  occasion  upon 
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tthieh  reprenenl  alive*  from  the  Ilrifwh  an  well  us  the  Native 
territories  have  withered  to  diwuHK  the  affair*  of  all  India. 
n*»  !iti||iiii4  and  the  only  Kurojwan  present*  at  the 
I  eould  fitHmv  the  prnreedingH  f«r  tin*  e.uriouH  and 
iiHiw  tiiat  Kiiglwh  wn«  the  only  ^iiiiiinon  language 
available  1^  iu*«n  ^athrriMl  friitn  nil  parin  of  UH»  Indiaft 
Surii  a  gulii^riitg  WIIH  inijiuHHiiili*  i<i  attend 
it^in^  tin*  <*h*M'uttal  unity  of  Indiii,  whirh  inuwt 
of  nri'i'HMty  in  time  In-1  rtMMignixfd  in  iin  inntiiutioUH,  an 
thi'y  iHitur  in  In*  I  tutted  on  popular  gi)vrrntiH*nt. 

1:111,  My  iuv\l  vinil  wan  to  IMIu  \vl«*rr  Lord  Cliiiluwfitnl 
iu4krd  it>r  fit  K|H«nd  nnine  day*  in  hi*  <%amj>.  Tho  avowed 
rwiHnn  for  liti«  invttalinn  wan  I  tint  a  ntuilent  refifiwnitiitg 
nit  nun  but  himwif  win*  hud  given  Home  thought  to  the 
problem  under  dtmnimiun  eoiilii  bn  vtnefut  an  a  eritie.  In 
that  riijifirity  I  wiw  freely  UHIH!  iut<l  clicl  my  bent  to  tliHrhurge 
it  thoroughly.  I  hiul  eomo  to  the  t?iYiu*luHifm,  hnwm*er»  that 
the  jwriod  f«f  my  uwfutiieHK  in  India  WIIH  ovor»  and  left 
for  Engliiiitl  nt  the  rncl  «f  February.  Nothing  J  JiinI  heiird 
lnwt  tin!  itie  tti  lii^lievp  that  tho  |iro(ioHalH  ailnftUHl  would  be 
friitwtt  mi  thit  iint*n  MUggi'MUni  in  my  wriiiiig*.  And  the 
r^fH'irt  whtni  I  rwitl  it  mttttthn  aftor  in  Knglntii!  camo  IIH 
ii  »urpriinf.  Whim  I  Ml  IMhi  tltt*  drafting  of  tho  rejHirt 
tmtl  not  l»gtiii, 

It  in  to  rocotci  tlwm*  piirtidutarH  bttoattDo  ii  wtm 

ftfUfrwanln  in  Iliti  Hint  I  hue!  nrttmlly  dmftml 

tho  n»|Kirt.  My  (irompt  denial  not  firiwt*iit«I  a  further 
oom plaint  from  ninny  qtaartorii  that  Lord  (^heltnuford  and 
Mr,  Montagu  wnm  unduly  inftutmeod  by  an  irronponMible 
tcmrint.  iteytmcl  ttiii  arxumentM  ciciiitiiiniicl  in  j»jitif»t 

t  hail  no  influence)  to  wield  atther  tit  England  or  India,  where 
ttiii  opinion  of  all  an  publicly  wan  dimstly 

to  the  pritteiplo  .1  advocated.    With  the  exception 
erf  I  the  only  penton 

tn  «if  govern- 

ment m  in  the  Dominion*  to  the  iftftUtution*  of 

province**    Whether  my  of  India  entitled  me 

tci  any  In  to  Of  thi*  the 


rvi  -  x^ 

iii  i  • 

reader  can  judge  for  himself.    But  in  any  <•»*«•  t  IIP 

were  unsought  by  me.     I  mori'ly  rrHjHiniliHi  tn  mviMfn.i! 

courteoiiBly  acldroHHcd  to  huiidriHlH  nf  othi'r*  l»y  ill*'  VirrrM 
and  Secretary  of  Ktrtto,  who  wcw  lirHiw  in  tliHr  HTiir) 
to  examine  every  opinion  HUpjKirlwI  by  uny  prrlmrr  I 
knowledge  before  coming  to  conritiHifm* "f  thwr  «m  n.  1'hn 

critics  must  find  «omo  bettor  gniiiitcl  on  whirh  tu  nfbui 
them, 

IX 

/  j  §40,  Writing  to  Mr.  Bhup^nclm  Nulli  !lfi*u  in  April  JtM1 

I  had  dwelt  on  the  foot  that  Furliiiiinnii  in  flu*  «l<iy*»  »»f  it 
Company  had  iiiBtituted  a  clirnct  intptiry  inl«»  IiKfinn  **ft*u; 
every  twenty  yearn,  when  th«  <?hnrtor  rrttiu»  up  f»»r  n^nnm 
I  was  now  convinced  that  no  Ht»!iwt«*  «>f  rrfi»nn»*  fiilt^ptai 
to  the  needs  of  the  situation  would  riiintiiiiiwl  HMMUI!.  i-itln 
in  India  or  England  uriletw  it  wiw  exntitiniHl  l»y  *i  p»rln 
mentary  committee.  For  without  nwch  ptthlir  itujtiiry  I  i| 
not  believe  that  the  real  Htrongth  <if  Itii*  min*  i,| 

principle  of  the  Minto^Morioy  roformn,  or  in   fiir«nir 
dyarchy,  would  be  understood    1  thoroforo  i«  jifi'jMi 

an  edition  of  Letim  to  the  a/  fur  ptiitliriit^ 

in  London,  with  a  preface  urging  that 
refer  the  proposals  of  the  Imporial  !»  n  |i»i. 

select  committee  from  both  with  in  t«| 

evidence.    This  edition  wa«  in  IAJ 


§41-  T^  Montaga-Chelmaford  report  WM  given  u*  ti 
PubHo  in  July-  B'rom  variotw  quarter*  0»  dotmuwl  H 
immediately  raised  that  all  furthor  wmaikr»ti«n  ,,J  t, 
matter  should  be  postponed  onUl  *ftiir  th»  w»r.  Tim  faiot 
The  Times  here  published  a*  Paper  X  WIMI  writtw  u.  cu,,,,i 
this  demand,  Ignoring  the  agitation,  (ho  Im.H.rUU  |{wvtt, 
meat  lost  no  time  in  diapatoWng  to  lnd»B  wiMmili^i 
recommended  in  the  Montega-Cfaelnuiftml  miHirt,  u»  f,,roi 
late  schemes  for  the  feanohtee,  tho  m^n^m  «f  India*.  I r^ 
provincial  fwolaow,  aad  the  power*  u>  be  tnuiftf,>rr«l 
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ri%j*pon**il>lo  miniMcr*.     It  \vuw  winoly  doridod  to  amalgamate 

ihrw*  wfttimf  fi'i'M,  a*  I  \vo  *uh-<*nmmittrps,  under  fin*  general 
ehatnnaiiHhip  of  Lord  Xouthhorough.  QueHtioiiH  of  franchise 
were  dealt  with  hy  <w«*  under  Lord  Soul  hi  trough  himHoif, 
doei*?ttrair/,ation  and  transferred  power*  by  the  other  over 
wliirli  Mr,  I'VHham,  ii  member  of  1  hr  South  African 


|  42,  AH  fur  Imrk  HH  1W7  Lord  Morhty  hurl 
ii  i  toy  at  t  *o?ntiUHt4ion  to  itiV4*Hligat^  tlu»  iiii^Hlinii,  with  a 
n*f«*r««itri'  MO  !iiiitti*tt  that'  tl»«  <*ommiHHion  wan  unahlo  to 
itivrHtijj(ivtr  thr  n*lnl  ionn  «>f  ffn*  (iov^nunont  of  India  with 
l!tf*  Hi*crH-!it4y  of  Sfat<»,  ThiK  C*ominiHHsou«  which  r<<i»ortf*d 
in  UHH*,  adthttM'd  mi  priiH'ipl<*H  hy  whirh  tht*  nphrreH  of  the* 

mid  pruvinriai  govrmiii^titH  rould  l« 
a<ivt»w'd  a  tnttititudi*  of  t'htuwn  in 
titT.  <*««Ii*^f  and  ntatittrH.  Tl»*  IUPIV  Httrnniary  of  thi*ir 
ri*rofttftHindattunH  oc»vi«n*d  no  l*w  than  f<iurt<*<*n  pag<*«  of 
printed  f«oii«^ip  and  tin*  Ctov^ri«n«*iit  nf  India  lal>oun*d  tci 
rarry  thnn  out,  Hnl  in  HUH  no  ow  pn*l«*ndod  that  th<* 
prohtom  wiw  miivtMi,  iind  it  hlnrkiui  tho  approach 
iTujKHiHtlilit  giivi*riiiii!%fit  in  thi1  proviiM'«*rtt  prounm^l  in 
HH7,  If  ftttothrr  dtH'iiit^  won»  rc'qumul  to  m»lv<«  it,  the*  m»w 
of  reform  wcnitd  IH^  «ilimtti't<»  frfori^  tho  noittticm  wan 

Tho  tiittiKtw  «'  tlt*lny  wi*rt*  n%U  and  tho 
nnulrnul  hy  tho  mth-oommittw  «vi*r  wlit^li  Mr, 
p«i^Itl0d  In  rDmnvitiK  them  tmnntit  !x?  oxuKK^rivttui.  Aft<*r 
ii  low  iticitittw  cif  inquiry  in  India  thoy  pmdiiwd  a  «»|xtrt 
which  tho  Gowrtunont  of  India  iind  tho  Joint  Ht^loct  ('<im- 
tnittwn  n«  milviiig  thu  |irohlom.  Tho  intiiil^rn  of 

tho  uttbHtommltUx*,  howovor,  would  roatlily  admit  that  thoir 
fhohicivtttnont  wiw  only  miulo  pottmbk'  bocauHa  tho  gfound  for 
their  work  by  tho  laboum  of  tho  fmwioun  dftcmtltn 

the  »itwntk>n  by  tho  ww          noodoci  to  bring 

to  fruit, 

XI 

|  43*  thuN  in  train  for  submimuott  to  Purliii" 

in  the  iititifiwr  of  1918,    When  introducing  tho  Bill 


the  Government  a»kcd  for  tlm  iipp<*inMn«'»t  of  :i  j,.i 
select  committee  of  Urd«  «uul  <'omin«u*.  Thr  M|i»kp«mi 
of  all  parties  were  heard  and  Huhmith'd  tn  m**  i«\*uiuii4tn 
with  important  renultH.  ArgwnwtH  in  f*ivm.ir  .*f  iluii 
nothing  collapsed.  Witnwww  wh«i  iiftiirknl  ilw  prmrij: 
of  the  measure  were  unable  to  prmlttn*  iilirrttntn:^  **lm 
would  bear  analysis  KxtromintH  on  th«*  othrr  *itli'  w*« 
forced  to  disclone  their  real  ponition  by  rltiillrnjtiotf  fhr  til 
of  Parliament  to  deckle  tho  tim«  unit  riwmttn*  nl  th^  Hii»| 
by  which  the  approach  to  roAponmbln  giivpiiitii*nit  ^Iwm 
be  made*  This  challenge  the  CwnmiUw  Afinwrrrft  I 
reasserting  the  sovereign  position  of  Piirttiiiwitt  in  Ut«f  |»t-l 
^|  |  amble  of  the  Bill.  The  HUCCMMH  whirh  atti'mliHl  flmi 

proceedings  in  fact  euggentB  the  quwttkm  whi4hi*r  tn<%tiy  i 
the  evils  of  party  government  would  not  Im  nvniilrtl 
legislatures  devoted  more  timo  to  taking  pvidfiirf*  nut«l  In 
to  debate.  The  oroBB-examinatitm  of  wiltii^w**  tuny  »t! 
be  an  instrument  as  useful  in  togiHlaturtw  iw  it  i*  in  mtirt, 
Would  successive  attemptn  to  nolva  the  Iri*h  i|iu«»«tMMi  hm 
proved  so  barren,  if  the  Billn  befon^  diNninntim  in  rommttM 
had  been  referred  to  select  oommitUnm  tunjKiwpfiHl  l«i  ln^ 
evidence  from  all  parties  in  Ireland  ?  f  I 

more  effect  than  debate  in  iwealing  the  tewUwcy  tif 
*  -  which  lead  only  to  a  blank  wall. 

|  -    .  In  any  case  it  is  doubtful  whether  tht  Itn^ 

been  carried  through  both  in  if  tin 

not  been  supported  from  the  by  *ii 

a  knowledge  and  ooaviotlon  in  th*  wf 

evidence.    Th«e  is  sign         thin  nf 

Indian  affairs  has  returned  .to 

§  44.   Time  was  the  ?ht*  f; 

reform  had  been  ooupkd  with  the          4  M         at 
and  the  credit  of  Inglsod  with  on  ihiN 

The  eagerness  of  tnnamerabie  to  bn  wit 

•a  danger  averted  only  by  tt»  ctf  Um 

and  of  Lord  Selbome  who«e  0!  |§t» 

evoked  aimlrfttlou  fw»  ai  qaartert. 
reported  in  Moa  tht  that  tte  Bit  to 


t  ^     > 

. 
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out  brforr  I  he  end  of  tin*  session  \vnsreal.  My  evidence  wan 
reipnHttioned  jus!  hefore  the  Committee  adjourned  for  its 
summer  reress,  \vhieh  was  in  fiu*i  prolonged  by  the  railway 
strike,  I  therefore  had  ample  time  in  whirl*  to  pro  pans  and 
as  the  ipiestionnaire  circulated  to  wittteswes  seemed  to  cover 
tin*  whole  field,  1  derided  to  give  my  evidence  in  chief  in 
written  unsworn  to  those  <pic*sttoitH  and  thtm  save  the  time 
nviiilalile  to  the  rotxmuttee  for  {nihlic  sittings.  My  oral 
pxitmirmttnu  which  tonk  only  a  few  hottrn  in  not  printed  in 
thin  volume,  for  it  added  nothing  material  to  the  memo- 
randum. 

|  45,  tf  other  evidence  were  wanting  this  paper  would  show 
tfiiif.  f  hud  hiwl  no  hand  in  drafting  tiie  Motif-agu  <*itolmHford 
With  it«  ftrgtiment  against  the  principle  of  the 
-league  w^lieiiie  1  wiw  lUtogetht^r  at  out*,  The  gist 
of  my  criticism  in  that  the  roromm(%ndationK  are  largely  at 
viirinitcfi  with  that  argument.  To  minttttwH  responsible  to 
this  loKiniattin*  anil  ohwtoratis  certain  f tmrtitmn  tugetlit^r  with 
thi*  jHiwarn  fMH'.<w»Mi,ry  to  dinchftrgn  them  wore  to  ho  transferred* 
To  tlio  <liiverttor4n-C>ouncil  all  other  funetiotis,  including 
the  maintntmticie  of  onler.  were  to  IM»  r«HUirveil  ;  hut  without 
tiittjutwtititiftlilo  power  tn  enoot  whatever  UWH  hit  might  fiml 
to  dtMshttrgn  them,  To  the  fxmerit  no  rencirvod 
wft»  upptkul  the  principle  of  divided  rwpoiiMhHity,  which 
in  the  flwt  part  «f  their  report,  itn  atithont  had  found 
tinanKwerahlo  nuwcww  to  condemn. 

|  4ft,   Parliament,  tin  the  ndvioe  of  Lord  tSolhortw'it  ("om* 
mittee,  nimoved  thb  hlemitih  hy  vwting  in  the  gciveritor  final 

to  enaot  hy  ordinance  meaHureii 

which  the  Council  to  in  the 

required.     Thin  *vert»  the  certainty  of  dangeroun 

the   executive  legiiilature,    and 

the  that,  in  the  of  the  iwerved 

thi  am  adviiiory  only* 

§47,  PenMiitally  1  that  the  Committee  tticl  not 

*  frankly  in  harmony  with  the  principle 

that  the  on  functionii,  hut  only 

to  the  council*  have 
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to  say  on  the  details  as  well  as  on  the  principles  of  the 

•  measures  proposed.      In    conformity  with   this    principle 
measures  would  come  before  the  council  for  advice.     The 
advice  would  be  given  first  on  the  principle  of  the  measure 

*  ?  as  proposed,  then  on  every  detail,  and  lastly  on  the  principle 

of  the  measure  as  amended.    But  on  each  point  the  council 
\  would  be  told  whether  the  governor  accepted  or  rejected 

|  their  advice  before  they  proceeded  to  the  next  one.     On- 

l  a  second  reading  debate  they  might  advise  him  that  the 

1   •  Bill  as  a  whole  was  unnecessary  and  unacceptable.    If  their* 

t  arguments  convinced  him  he  would  drop  it.     If  not  he? 

t  would  intimate  that  in  his  opinion  the  measure  was  still 

i  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  on  him., 

I  and  ask  them,  on  that  assumption,  to  say  what  changes 

they  wished  to  have  made  in  the  details.    They  would  nex:i3 
I  advise  amendments  ;    and  he  would  inform  them  whether 

4  he  accepted  or  rejected  each  before   they  proceeded  to 

,  *  formulate  the  next  one.    The  text  upon  which  subsequent 

;  *  amendments  were  to  be  based  would  thus  be  clear  at  every 

J  [  stage.     Lastly  he  would  ask  their  opinion  on  the  Bill  as 

I  ]  amended  with  his  consent.    In  the  light  of  that  advice  ho 

I  ,  would  finally  decide  whether  or  no  to  enact  it.    The  advico 

T  *  of  the  popular  spokesmen  would  thus  be  on  record  at  every 

|  t  stage,  and  the  decisions  of  the  governor  would  be  taken. 

I  |  with  that  advice  plainly  before  him. 

I  i  The  old  practice  is,  however,  retained  of  submitting  Bills 

|  !       •  under  the  reserved  powers  to  councils   as  if  they  wero 

I  !  sovereign  legislatures,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  emerge* 

I  in  a  form  acceptable  to  the  governor.    The  governor  may 

I  then  reject  them  as  a  whole,  and  supersede  the  legislature 

I  by  enacting  an  ordinance  of  his  own,  which  may  be  something 

4  different  from  the  measure  as  first  introduced.     In  plaiin. 

words  the  governor  may  not  legislate  until  he  has  had 
a  definite  quarrel  with  the  elected  council.  It  is  then  super- 
seded,, and  no  further  steps  are  taken  even  to  ask  its  advice?  „ 
§  48*  I  still  hope  that  at  this  stage  governors  may  try 
the  merits  of  the  procedure  here  outlined.  There  is  nothirtg 
to  prevent  a  governor  from  asking  the  elected  members 
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meet  him  informally  ami  to  give  their  opinion  on  every 
clause,  (»r  from  Idling  them  whether  hi*  luvopts  or  rejwtH 
it  bofnro  unking  their  adviro  on  tho  next  one.  If  tho  text 
of  ait  ordinanru  in  not  tied  in  HUH  manner  tho  olertorato  will 
then  fool  thai  fin*  governor  has  only  derided  ayainnt  thorn 
aftor  {intoning  to  what  their  npoUonmen  have  to  HHV  ou  <*vrry 
T!H*  l*!ii.Ht  in  iisml  to  ftiTiHionH  rnndr  frnin  nhovt*. 
it  in  tiH4»il  to  liitli*  olnr.  Bui  Iho  right  to  bo  hoard 
on  ctvory  i}i*iiiil  in  iloar  to  thrir  hoartn,  inn!  righity  HO.  Tho 
itiflHHilt  lift  of  ilinndin^  IHHHOH  for  tliom^ptvoH  inunt  bo  ioarnod 
in  tltft  rogioii  of  tin*  jMtwor*  tranHforn*«i  to  tho  ii*^ 


1  4fl,     It-  JH,   fiowovor,   ati   itninoanttrabli*  ^iiin  that    Lord 
Xothorno'j*  ronmiittoo  nooiirorj  in  tho  jujr»vontorK  n^a!  jtowor 
to  oiinri  tln»  logihiafion  rojjtiirod  to  #iv««  ofT<*ot  to  tho  <lutii»H 
on  thoni  ;    n  j*o\vor  hoyi»itd  «juo»*tiou  douiod  in  tho 
ino  im  firnt  HU  I  unit  tod   to   PaHiattionl.     Tho  Hfrou^t^t 
^  of  a  Htn»ny;  rojw*rt  in  that  in  which  tho  Joint  {'omtuitlon 
afltnn  with  oinphantH  that  I  ho  lotftnlattvo  juiworn  vontod  in 
tho  govoruor  nro  mount  It*  IN*  ttnod,    Tltoro  in  ronl  dnftgot 
that  thin  oHi4otitial  foaturo  in  tho  wlio-mo.  miiy  bo-  aliowod  tu 
oviijitiniki  in  |*nirtiri»,     AH  olio  of  tho  orition  pntntH  out1  tho 
rul^H  framed  i<>  givo  offoot.  to   tlip   Mtnto-Morloy  m 
roi|tiiroct   that  every   roMohition  of  tho   leginhittvo 
^hntilil  be  *  in  tlw  fuTin  of  n  HjMH'iJir  rtHniiiiiiioiidiitiiin  uddreiweii 
ttt  tht*  im?iil  Knvermnent  *,    It  wan  rlearly  ttiteiuled  thiit  IIMMI! 
«tnnttd   have   before  thern.itu   exprewiitm   of 
o|iitiitm,  give  eflfoet  to  it  if  ndviHahl«  in  tlio  jniblto 
t*  but  if  not  rttfuw  to  flu  H<*  mid  gtvo  thesr  reiiwuw, 
Tfw  jir»|«*r  eoiirmi  would  have  IHH?U  l«i  forlitd  iiffioinb  to 
nn  Htteh  roHiiiaiiiiiw,  ftmviiig  tiumi  t«  Mtaiul  mi  eleai* 
of    opinion    from    meml.H»m    ri*|irtwf^ttiiig    th« 
Hut  tltw  tiorv<^  «>f  Clctwrrtiitent  fatknl,  und  wi  fearful 
it  of   iieiiig  eotifrontocl   with    imwc*!ct»mo   nwulutitiim 
wen*  nrdiifed  if  piw^lfile  to  vote  tltern  dtiwiu 
Official  wow»  tiiiin  in  tho  of  a 

|;'        pcillticmi  party. 

if'1 

s    .         •**  d 
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In  like  manner  govcrnorB  want  ing  in  tin-  m;rvr  !M  mart 
unpopular  measures  which  they  know  in  thrir  lii-uri*  ,irn 
necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the  ilutii'*  laid  nn  thnn.  umy 
be  tempted  to  influence  voten  in  the  I«*git4ntftr^  «»»  <nonl 
the  necessity  arising.  Such  method*  will  n»t  »vml  in  thn 
end.  Government "  by  influenco  rwiti't*  dint-runt.  whtrh 
leads  to  disorder,  though  unhappily  tlw  evil  fruit  H  ,*r<<  tmt 
always  reaped  in  the  time  of  tin*  HOW«T,  I  h"|M'  th*it 

i,  a  governor  who  intorforw  with  POWITM  di-ftrly  vr*»i«d  «n 

ministers  and  legislative  councils  or  fiitln  tn  Hiip|H*rt  th<<m 
in  the  execution  of  those  powow,  will  l«*  niimnmrily  riTulli'd 
But  I  hope  no  lesB  that  a  governor  who  fnil*  tn  i^^rri»r 
powers'  necessary  for  the  duo  dinohargo  of  tli«s  fiin^tiMn*i 
reserved  to  him  will  also  bo  recalled,  Fiirliiiiiirnt  h«*  now- 
given,  the  clearest  instructions  on  the  mfthjwi,  If  fil^turli^ 
to  giving  effect  to  them  are  impound  frciin  almvi*  tho  g«i-rrnnr 
should  resign  and  publish  his  rvanonH.  A  man ,  UM  t*^r  Ml  imt  n  I 
then  most  to  judge  of  such  matter*.  «mci*  pnitl  t-n  itM1  thnl 

i  •  !  resignations  in  India  were  too  rare. 

No  government  can  cnduro  unieiw  the  pourm  rmtfrnvd 
on  it  are  adequate  to  its  funotiont.  And  thin  prim? i|»k'  $* 

h  !  never  so  important  as  when  two  mrr  riilli^t 

|.:  :  upon  to  operate  side  by  side.    With  the 

II  ]  of  one,  the  system,  as  a  whole,  may  I 

that  ministers  and  legislature  should  full  and  un- 

fettered power  to  dieoharp  the  on 

^  I  urged  with  no  less  that  the 

also  be  applied  to  those  to  th* 

The  Minto-Morley  reformB  fruitful  of 

results.    But  where  the  rtformi  had  been 
provincial  executives          th»t  they  not. 

|  !  th@  legislatures  powws  to  qiMril  Fur 

t  these  it  was  recognized  that  »tt§t  be  Imd  to  thn 

.oftolal  majority  on  the  ft* 

^Ml^  unasked  and  by  m* 

Developed  the  nf 

rJlA^xi-uw.hl^,..^  JL     j.. .       *       *     w-Ji,'L     fix  11  ^»»-w^^ 

The  use  of  the  oflflcial 
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the  Indian  legislature  %va«,  then,  the  signal  for  an  outbreak 
that  jeopardi7,ed  reform.  And  unleHH  then*  are  governments 
ahlo  and  eompetont  to  maintain  order,  the  free*  intftitutinnH 
now  entahltHhed  will  never  grow. 

|  no.  My  point  in  that  government  munt  havo  legal  power 
to  maintain  order  wherever  it  in  threatened.  Hut  I.  want 
to  add  that  it  will  fail  utterly,  and  denerven  to  fail,  tmltw 
it  dealt*  with  the  ultimate  eauneR  of  diworder.  *  India  \ 
wild  Lord  Morley,  *  in  a  country  where  had  manner*  an1 
a  crirm*,'  AmongHt  edueat<*d  tndianM  with  whom'  I  am 
aequamted  theiv  an*  Home  who  an\  IIH  1  feel,  definitely  n»nd 
finally  embittered  agniiiHt  the  Hritinh  eimnexton.  In  every 
infttanw  t-hin  liitt-enwHH  had  its  ntotn  in  some-  rankling 
memory  of  iiiHiili  at-  t-he  hand*  of  a  Kitro|'M*an. 

| HI,  In  a  matter  of  Hue-h  vital  imfjortawv,  it  IK  |-K*Ht  nut 
t-o  n*!y  on  generat  {nnpuatfe  hut  to  give  M|K*c*ifte  exanijilen,. 
i  will  t-alu*  the  firnt  from  my  own  exjH'rienee,  Liki*  many 
otl«*rH  I  am  font!  of  talking  to  guimlH  antl  tHH|x»etorH  while 
wait-ing  ft*r  ft  train,  if  «mly  ln*eau»«*  they  «o  often  helji  to 
nniiinrl  une  that  the  f|tta)ttieH  I'Hwnttitt  to  a  eotirteutiK 
gentleman  are  not  limit^il  t-o  any  one  rlatw,  In  onr  Inilian 
ittatton  I  found  mym^lf  talking  to  a  tall,  gn*y-lx»arclcnl  ofHoial 
who  might  from  hi*  appraranw  have  ronu*  ntraiRht  from 
the  platfornut  of  Hwindoit  or  CJrowo,  HIP  tnmvt*ri!ation 
entin*ly  confirmed  thin  itnjtrewifiii!  anci  we  hat!  )>aviiKni  from 
the  war  to  the  loenl  cni)>M»  when  a  Imdly  nvtwrowtlt'ct  train 
drt%w  up  and  clingorgod  an  Indian  arowd  far  larjapr  than  tho 
platform  wan  built  to  aoootnmoclato.  AH  tin*  train  emptied 
the  crowd  wan  ptwhotl  the  platform  to  whew  we  were 

tilt  at  one  Indian  paHHenitr»r  brtmhed  ttm 

!*  Itaok.    It         phyHically  im|iciwible  fur  anything 
to  hapfien  ;   but  without  in  hi*  oonvemation. 

or          looking  over  hi*  fihotildor»  the  inn|ieetor  limhed  out 
with  hi*  loot,  with  an  ronembling 

of  ft  tnule.    Thii  thin 

hia  and  to  a 

Ktiropaftn  Tha  Indian  eowi^red  and 

t  h^  to  ; 

it 
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*  but  it  would  not  the  least  surprise  me  to  hear  that  two 

f  years  later  he  was  busy  wrecking  trains  and  murdering 

Europeans. 

.*  ,  §  52.   The  second  example  happened  quite  lately,  and  in 

f  '  this  country,  to  one  of  my  Indian  friends — a 'Christian  who 

did  conspicuous  service  at  the  front  and  wears  a  French 

|  decoration.     In  [France   he  worked  on  close  and  cordial 

terms  with  hundreds  of  Englishmen.  One  day  he  caught 
sight  of  a  face  in  the  street  which  seemed  familiar,  and 
anxious  not  to  pass  an  old  acquaintance  unrecognized, 
looked  again.  The  'owner  of  the  face  turned  on  him  and 
said,  '  What  are  you  looking  at  me  for  ?  Get  out  of  this 
at  once.  I  may  tell  you  I  come  from  Madras  where  I  have 
thrashed  a  thousand  of  your  sort.'  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
my  friend  refused  to  be  cowed  and  stood  his  ground  till,  in 
$pite  of  repeated  threats  of  violence,  the  stranger  had  to 
put  his  pride  in  his  pocket  and  take  himself  off. 

§  53.  One  could,  of  course,  quote  any  number  of  cases  in 
which  real  provocation  by  an  Indian  to  a  European  pro- 
voked some  counter  indignity.  I  will  even  mention  a  case 
the  exact  opposite  of  those  quoted  above.  An  English 
friend  of  mine,  who  happens  to  share  my  views  on  this 
subject,  asked  his  way  of  a  Brahmin  in  Southern  India. 
The  Brahmin  shook  his  robes  as  though  to  avoid  pollution 
and  turned  away  in  scornful  silence.  To  a  mere  visitor 
interested  in  the  study  of  Indian  habits  and  customs  the 
incident  was  just  material  for  an  interesting  entry  in 
a  traveller's  note-book  on  the  subject  of  caste.  A  European 


* 
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.  f  resident  in  the  country  could  scarcely  have  been  blamed  for 

I  j  resenting  the  insult.    No  race  enjoys  an  exclusive  monopoly 

of  good  manners  or  bad.  The  Japanese  are  capable  of 
offering  most  calculated  insults  to  Europeans  behind  a  veil 
of  polished  civility.  But  gratuitous  insults  addressed  by 
some  Asiatics  to  some  Europeans  will  neve?  justify  gratuitous 


By  other  Europeans  of  other  Asiatics.  The  two 
instances  quoted  above  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely  by 
any  one  with  long  experience  of  Anglo-Indian  relations. 
|f  th&  trae  history  of  every  Indian  anarchist  could  b§ 
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written,  I  venture  to  say  that  hardly  one  would  be  found 
in  which  the  first  bent  to  political  crime  has  not  been 
given  by  some  disgraceful  incident  of  the  kind.  I  must  add 
with  emphasis  that  such  conduct  is  not  typical  of  the 
Englishman  in  India.  In  the  same  breath  I  must  say  that 
anarchy  is  not  typical  of  Indians.  There  are  hundreds  of 
Indian  anarchists,  and  I  fear  that  the  class  of  Englishmen 
who  not  merely  offer,  but  consider  it  their  duty  to  offer 
these  insults  to  Indians,  whenever  the  occasion  arises,  must 
also  be  numbered  in  hundreds.  To  the  peace  of  India  and 
the  British  connexion  they  constitute  an  incomparably 
greater  danger  than  anarchists.  And  in  offering  this  opinion 
I  am  not  echoing  the  views  of  people  like  Mrs.  Besant, 
Mr.  Andrews,  or  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald.  I  am  saying 
what  was  said  to  me  insistently  by  experienced  senior 
officers  who  honestly  regarded  my  own  political  views  as 
dangerous. 

§  54.  The  papers  in  this  volume  were  written  almost 
entirely  with  reference  to  constitutional  questions.  It  was 
not  my  business  to  deal  with  the  social  problem  in  those 
discussions.  But  in  gathering  these  papers  for  publication,  I 
must  guard  against  giving  the  impression  that  I  think,  or  have 
ever  thought,  that  the  Indian  question  can  be  solved  merely 
or  primarily  by  granting  a  liberal  constitution.  I  am 
perfectly  sure  that  it  cannot  "be  solved  without  wise  con- 
stitutional change,  but  I  am  equally  sure  that  no  political 
reform  has  the  least  chance  of  succeeding  unless  govern- 
ment deals  decisively  with  the  small  class  of  Europeans 
who  are  all  unconsciously  undermining  the  only  foundations 
upon  which  it  can  rest. 

§  55.  England  has  in  this  matter  a  difficult  heritage.  The 
freedom  implicit  in  her  law,  system  and  traditions  has 
extended  her  empire  over  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  world. 
For  several  generations  it  has  placed  Englishmen  as  rulers 
over  populations  which  are  not  European,  and  number  at 
least  one-fifth  of  the  human  race.  In  spite  of  our  law, 
system  and  traditions,  this  dominant  position  has  dangerously 
reacted  on  our  own  manners.  The  war  has  now  brought 
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Indians  into  more  intimate  contort  with  tin-  Frrwh. 
Italians  and  other  foreign  proplw,  who  Imvr  nut  ttharnl 
our  large  experience  in  governing  non-Humpr/ui  ran**,  JHI«{ 
who  have  not  always  nhown  conHpiaiouH  HUW*H  wh«w  f  h«\v 
havo  tried  it.  But  their  contact  with  n<in<Kuni|H*»ii  run** 
has  not  produced  in  them  tho  sanw  drgiw  «>f  rji*tr  frrhtiK 
which  our  relatively  greater  contact  tiiin  |tro<htn<«i  iti  iw. 
One  striking  illustration  of  all  thin  in  that  whiii«  i%Kyjtt  i* 
crying  to  bo  rid  of  UH  Pakmtinc  in  I  figging  un  tn  rr  limit*. 
It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  thingn  that  jH'oph*  whn  him* 
governed  so  many  racon  tfhcniid  I»  l«ve«t  hy  their  Hui»ji<rih< 
But  the  much  more  noriouM  fact  IK  that  our  fltttniniitif  pwil  n  m 
has  made  us  unlovable.  Ant!  tho  Iir»t  wlep 
our  ways  is  frankly  to  see  that  they  want 

§56.   We  are  fond,  of  lecturing  imlintut  *>»  i\w  rvil<*  til 
caste,  while  all  uncoiiHciouHly  our  own  fR«,i{ilv  hnvn 
the  place  of  another  caste  in  her  HynU'in.     Vuhuni^ 
been  written  on  tho  occupational  anti  r«Iigiiiiw  firtRin 
caste.    But  really  there  is  no  my*tory  in  tho  timttur.    <  ' 
is  a  Portuguese  word  which  eomioton  m«j»  Itn  tniliiiii  tfi 
lent  varna  means  colour.    Its  motive  in  n  of  r 

Some  Brahmine  are  as  light  as  Home  fiuropviuiiit  whiti* 
and  sweepers  are  often  m  blmk  m 

these  extremes  is  every  gradation  of  colour,          M  uny 
one  can  see  from  the  earlier  of  Kipling  s  Ihtt 

has  simply  taken  ME  appropriate  in  tins 

of  mutual  exclusion.    In  this  as  in  tho 

East  has  had  greater  on  m  w«  on  tho 

And  the  more  we  reatoe  this  the 

§  57.  The  whole  effect  of  the  war.  ha«  been  to 
ments  long  gathering  to  & 

exceptions,  the  non-Itaopewi  of  the  Uim- 

nwmwealth,  who  form  the  wt  gf  ito 

strenuously  upheld  its  cause  The  iimtut  mm 

too  pkin  to  mistake,  lad  cmtevy  to  all  that  pm* 

jM0  to^old,  they  knew  that  in  tit  hwl  tit 

rtood  lor  tnd  tbt 

la  w»§  tum 
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smouldering  resent ment  against  the.  presumption  that 
I'lurn|)cans  aro  destined  to  dominate  tin*  rent  of  tho  world, 
In  every  part  erf  Asia  ami  Africa  it  in  bursting  into  flames, 
and  Americans  know  to  flu»ir  cost  thai  it  has  also  to  ho 
reckoned  with  in  their  coloured  population.  Thin  is  the. 
cause  of  bloody  riots  in  American  cities.  This  in  why 
Christianity,  supported  by  powerful  missions,  makes  sueh 
little  progrwH  in  (Vutrai  Africa  an  compared  with  Islam. 
Despite  the  fact  that  both  religtotm  are  Semitic  in  origin, 
mid  spring  from  almost  the  samo  country,  the  religion 
founded  by  Mahomet  in  re^arde.d  us  a  coloured  1111111*14  faith, 
while*  that  foundfMi  by  <*hrist  in  identified  with  Kurope. 
Kvery  tuissinnary  knows  that  this  filling  in  the  most 
difficult  factor  he  has  to  face,  It-  has  made  p<»M>*ih|p  thu 
ext-mor<linary  hpec»taeU*  of  ^rrat  numbers  of  iliuttuH  nup- 
porting  Moslems  in  the  Cuiiphaie  agitation. 

§58.     Persi^mUy    I.    regard    thin   ciuillettgo    In    the    lunu 
unquestioned   claim   of   tho   white    man    to   dominate    thi* 
world   as    tnevitftbte    nnd    w^holesome,   i«HjH<cially    to    our- 
sclvim.     We  httvu  formally  <ltsowtind  that  claim,  ami  it  in 
of  tho  happioMt  augury  fur  tttti  futuro  that  \v«  havu  used 
tho  hour  of  victory  to  take  immHiireH  which   pruvo    «ur 
Mtncortty.     But  thonu  uuiasuron  will  wtill  lm  wrt.wkud  imlwn 
clnwtta  Ktupn  are  tnken  to  amenti  thu  matinorn  and  |ira(*ti«u*H 
brud    by   tfni   long   fUH|iumttoiUHi   dcititrhttt   of  astiotuieiu?y. 
Lord  Morloy's  roiuark  in  a  tiguru  of  rimturie  inily  in  tltn  Hen«ti 
that  tho  cotuluut  to  whbh  ho  refurrcni  han  yet  to  find  itt* 
tipprcipriiito  ptnco  in  tho  cirintirinl  codt).    Lord  Morlpy  wan 
at  f»in«  to  provo  that  thing**  which  jourttfUtHU  might 
my  without  lot  or  himlranco  in  Eugiaiul  munt  in  India  IHJ 
ami  dealt  with  tw  oritnoK.     But  if  HO,  exactly  the 
princtpto  ought  to  be  applioii  to  conduct  011  the  part 
of  Ettimfmiinti  which  in  moro  than  anythiug          the  root 
of  Indian  uuront.     I  am  utrongly  of  opinion  that 
should  be  with   |Hiw«r«  to  invuHtigate 

judiouUly  where  EurofMAnii  urt  ailngod  to  hiirvu  out- 

raged Indian  feniittg.     Whernvw  a  of  watiton 

unprovoked  insult!  nuoh  an  thoiio  1  have  cited,  U 


government  .should  have  powor  tn  onii-r  thr  mlpnt  i» 
leave  the  country.  The  great  hotly  of  Kw\™»  "l«»"'»  »' 
India,  would,  I  believe,  heartily  Hiip|««rt  «h-  r«m"V*l  -I 
persons  so  convicted;  and  a  f«w  <U'|H>rUtion*  wuuM  *.»  u 
effect  a  definite  change  for  the  hotter. 

§59.   The  principle  in  no  new  <wi*.  in  Indian  *nhniniMrft 
tion.    When  Napoleon  had  cloned  Kump  to  HrilMi  «nuh<r* 
their  demand  for  free  admronion  to  In«lw  w;i*  nnjirriiiivr, 
The  British  Bast  India  Company  fo««ht   Imnl  f«»r  it«  in- 
clusive privilegeB  when  it*  charter  eanie  up  for  rrviwmn  in 
1813,  relying  mainly  on  the  argument  that  »  tfnmwl  IMT«** 
of  traders  to  the  country  would  have  a  <liHruptiv««  ellert  un 
its  ancient  society,  and  lead  to  grave  putitin»l  fhm«erH 
That  this  argument  contained  a  Heriotw  element  «»l  truth 
was  proved  by  the  character  of  thone  \vtin  i»p|HMireil  <*» 
support  it.    The  aged  Warren  HtuttingH  WIIH  eullwl  frmn  hi<* 
retirement  to  give  evidence  l>eforo  lh«  Hinii**^  <*f  <*utiunMHM. 
as  well  as  Lord  Toignmouth  (Kir  John   Slmre),  Mi*lrnlm, 
and  Munro.     They  all  attcmtofl  the  praelieul  tliflii-wli y  *»f 
securing  from  EuropcanH  proper  treatment  of  the 
and  due  respect  for  their  hahitH  and  einitt>iiin.    *!*« 
'the  enforcement  in  the  oourta  of  jii«iic*ti  bcitwwn 
•and  Europeans  was  well-nigh  impoBMthle.     The  i 
'  was  rendered  notable  by  memlicri*  rtning  in  * 
Hastings  entered  the  House*  and  Htandiag  tmn»hwi4pii  mil  it 
he  had  taken,  his  seat  at  the  bar,  a  Just  thnugh  tiinty 
admission  of  the  wrongs  he  had  nufftirod  ill  tin*  »f 

their  predecessors. .  IB  the  debate  which  folluwtxl  ("Imrlm 
Grant  reminded  the  House  of  the  injumttco  tintl 
inflicted  on  natives  in  America*  and  by 

adventurers  exempt  from  all  civilised  control. 

Parliament  recognizing  the  of 

ordered  that  Europeans-  might  visit  ant! 

subject  only  to  licences  by  tltt  of 

or,  on  their  refusal,  by  the  of  In 

'they  were  to  reside  subject  to  good  and 

suelr  restrictions  a*  might-  from  .time  to          U 
necessary. , 
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§  r>o.  If.  is  mueh  to  br  regretted  that-  these  powern  were 
gradually  aholinhed,  and  were  not  revived  when  f  he  imperial 
ilnvernment  assumed  exHunive  control.  Bui  if  we  really 
wean  «>ur  juHtiee  to  IK*  ewti-handed  iit  India  they  ought  to 
l>o  revived  in  Huhntanee  HOW,  To  deport  Kuropeans  whose 
eoudwt  in  a  danger  to  the  peaee  of  India  to  the  rountry  of 
their  origin,  in  a  far  milder  niranun*  than  to  vxilr  Intiians 
for  a  liko  rouHori.  I  greatly  rogr^t  that  I  rouh!  not  nay  HO 
to  Lord  SoilKirni»*H  (  *«»tiiiiiiitfk<s  :  ftir  <'hara«'trr  of  thoir  n*f^r- 
<*TICO  i*xt*Iu<ind  th<*  Hithjrct  ;  fnit  1  cannot  fnlu*  tli^  {Kin  from 
thin  fwpt*r  without  waving  it  lirn*,1 

|'i!!»    My   Indian   frii^nds  know  that  at!    I   «aid  io   Ix»rd 
KolhtirnoV  t'onnnittiM*,  I    had  wtid  h>  Ihnn  in   India  yi»arn 
bi*f**r<\     Not-  on«*  of  you  has  rf»j»roa«'h<*d  in**  for  arguing  in 
public"  that  <«v<«ry  govonuncnt.  what<^v<»r  it   in,  i*h*»utfi  hav«- 
powrrn  ad<Mptat(*.  for  rnforrtng  tho  law*     I*V»r  tluit-  ivanon, 
if  f«ir  no  oth<*t%  tny  IM*JH«H  for  India  an*  hrtghf«*r  than  ov<*r, 
in  t  IH*  fur**  of  al!  th<1  dangcrx  which  uri*  now  gathering  in 
th<*  path  of  reform,    And  an  nonm  of  llu*  prnfitctionn  I  niadr 
to  you   then   havo   INH*II   vcrifj!*d  ninri*,    I    will   vi«ntiiro»   in 
taking  icavo  of  Him  huiijt'i't,  <m  IMJI^  inort*.    My  Iw^ti^f  in  that 
pmgnwH  tuwardK  rc«ponKtl*ti*  gov<*num't)t  will  In*  tutwi  rapid 
in   that   province   where   n»tiUKt«»rH   an*!   ieginlntorH  ojmidy 
i»Xi*rctHo  their  tnlluetiee  to  nitpport  tlte  i«nf«»r«feiiient  <i(  liiw, 
Nothing  but  diwirder  can  now  delay  the  pmc-en*  an<l  not  h  ing 
ant  **tnp  it  iiul*  civil  war,  whiuh  at  way  H  Iw*  itn  m*ed«  in 
ilbonter.    The  t^nforeetnesit  «if  law  in  eHMentia!  to  gdvernitient, 
find  renpouHible  governiticnt  eannot  develop  in  a  country 
where   government   itwlf   w  mining   to  exinl,     Thin   WHM 
tho  truth  which  n  LilM^nil  goverttmcmt  forgot  in  ignoring 
taken  in  UUi<«r  to  rc«Ht8t  the  law, 
t\w  law  IK  eiiforitmt  civil  war  will  nuotier  or  lnti*r 
result,  mitt  cuuitrol  JMVHM  from  civil  to  military  handn,    Tlw* 
motnant   blood   tn^gitw   to   flow    piwnkin   in   miiamet!,   and 
inoictouU  Huch  AH  thoHu  which  di«flgunnl  the*  wtjiprewwiti  tif 


*  Mintta  writing  tbwie  fmriifrftiilw*  I   I$AV«   titmrtJ.  tin   iiitIiii|Miii«li.nbIe 
tiuthttrity,  thAt  ft  Kiiri>|MtAtt  icuitty  of  im|irt>|mr  imhuvimir  Ui  AH 

tinlttrtifl  by  Loni  i'rtiintn*  to  <|Mit  Kgy|it  witlitn  f  orly  *tngiil 
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the  Indian  mutiny,  the  rebellion  in  Dublin,  or  fftr  nut  ltrr»k 
in  the  Punjab,  are  an  almont  invariable  rmilt ,    Tlir  Mutiny 
was  responsible  for  decades  of  road  ion  in  Iiutin,    Th*-  fir*t 
necessity  is,  of  course,  to  nee  that  tin*  lawn  KIT  in  ju*t  im 
may  be.    The  second  is  to  nee  that  the  enforn'mrnt  of  UIMH*' 
laws  is  never  in  question  from  tho  oufnrL     To  dml  with 
criminals  who  defy  the  lawn  which  protwt  wriH i 
themselves  is  easy  enough.    The  real  difticiilfy  i*^  prr.*^ 
by  men  who  blindly  but  honestly  iK'Iiow  thnt  I»w  i* 
trary  to  freedom.     With  all  the  icieatiMii.  tti'votinti, 
intelligence  which  criminals  lack,  they  run  iiiwaty*  tirviw 
means  to  put  any  government  in  the  wrong.     All  htinwit 
laws   are  imperfect,   and  the   confleicmtiotiH   n'mMfrr    will 
always  pick  out  the  less  perfect  lawn  to  tli»fy.     llr  niurtM 
martyrdom  to  enlist  sympathy,  and  if  public?  ^yiitjuitliy  in 
successfully  marshalled  against  government ,  UK         in'rutm** 
one  of  extreme   difficulty.     When  Mr,  Unyil  (imr^*   ri'- 
members  how  he  breathed  on  the  amoking  flux  t>f  fwiw.wivr 
resistance,  he  must  often  wish  that  his  lip»  had  tx^ii  milrtt, 
I  ask  you  to  think  of  the  time,  already  in  night,  wltt«it  ilir 
task  of  maintaining  order,  with  all  its  bitter  ncGrfMittir*, 
will  rest  on  yourselves. 

The  direct  responsibility  for  maintaining  ntill  li«^ 

with  the  governments  responsible  to  PlarliatnDiit,  ami  muni 
continue  to  lie  there  until  the  final  of 

government  can  be  made.    It  is  for  ««!  Ipgj*. 

latures  to  advise  the  gOTernor-in-oounoil  on  all 
taken  to  that  end.    But  the  you          to  tiwti 

constituents  is  of  even  You 

always  to  remember  that  In  the 

k  legislatures  to  the  governor-in-oounoll  to  atoo 
to  your  own  supporters.    Your  us 

if  exercised  in  the  cause  of  law  md  will  b©  flnsl  and 

conclusive  and  conduce          than  nay  -one  in  ifni 

perfect  trw^uillity  in  whieh         ean          mogk  u> 

the  status  of  a  s01f-gov«mfag  l  %a 

always  of  ^e  ttae  when  irfl  »ai 

to  India  to  teport  progress,    Tb& 
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they  will  look  IH  how  far  Indian  electorates  c'au  IK*  fruMed 

to  maintain  order  through  their  own  representative*,  In 
any  crisis  first  ask  yourselves  what  material  you  are  going 
to  provide*  the  commissions  for  framing  an  answer  to  that 


§62,  hi  democracies  the  ultimate  decision  In'tworn  right 
and  wrong  rests  with  the  masses.  And  the  hojx*  of  the  world 
Hi5H  in  this  that  the,  habit  of  deciding  fits  them  for  dominion. 
if  any  one  doubts  thin  let  him  read  th<*  huninouH  urlirli*  on 
Italy  in  The.  Time*  Literary  tiuit/ikwrttt  winch  ap|H*iirH  junt 
an  them*  pagt'H  an*  ^oing  to  il»»  pn«Ms.  A  **in^U'  quotation 
will  horn 


In  othrr  wayH,  t-<»o»  ill**  rixnrnlMntfii  hux  In't-n  jtiHtifird  in 
v  o**K  <»f  nu*n  h     n'ront  .  rvrntn,     A  fi*w 


<(italiitr<i  their  approval  of  thr  work  of  favour  by 
thr  *  diNillusionn»*nt  "  of  h!i!mt4tju«*nt  Itulian  hintory,  And 
tiiat  tl«*n«  wan  uiurlt  *  dimlhiHitttittt**iif  "  thr  itntiiuiH  f!»*tn- 
Mrivt'H  wt*n*  tin*  Jirnt-  to  oonfrsM,  But  nlow  f«*ii*«iirriil  rltiiugr 
is  oft<*n  goi!^  on  undor^rouml  (hiring  |M«rii*dH  of  up{Min*nt 
lutd  ptuH'laitwd  *  dtHiliuHiitntiu*nt  \  T«>  any  oti<*  wlu»  known 
what  Italy  wan  ivatly  tiki*  in  tin*  jH«riod  wiiit^h  \v««  justly  ni!l 
hor  heroic  ngi%  front  IH4H  to  IHTo,  ht*r  rrcvnt  program*  in 
clear  cniough*  Tht*  Hotttlu'rn  and  tttuch  of  I  lit*  ivtitrul 
|K>puiationH  W4*ri^  Hiiiik  in  hartmrinitt,  tin*  rvi!  iiifi^rifiinc*!1  of 
wnturirM  of  w^rvtttttit4  ;  **vi»rfcywh<f«'  f(>rru|ition,  tttrniHoncy, 
and  lethargy  won*  a  dritdwtnght  whirh  tho  pat  riot  H  Inwl  to 
lift,  b%ing  nii'ii  trwiHlutrcl  alutvc  llteinwlvoH  i$y  ttir*  iiiHpira- 
tion  of  tlit'tr  t'iiiiw*.  (3ivnt  has  IH*I*II  thi*  prc»gn*rtn  Mttontty 
c*fliH'U*d  by  fifty  v**arn  of  tht*  new  regime,  with  all  it*  fault  H 
atui  failures.  1o  thow*  whti  know  thr  htHtttru'**  «f  tl«« 
cmtiijHiigiiii  of  iH4Hiuici  IMIMI  tho  prfurmiyttHi  of  Italy  front 
HHfl  to  IW1K  ti^  tiioliilbiiig'iirid  trtiitntiiiiniig  five  miHicm 
men,  and  fighting  a  modern  war  in  all  itn  oquipaKo  lifting 
three  hundwd  iiiilt*«  of  Alpinn  front,  will  itw»lf  t,m  ii  proof  of 
tk)  Hietidy  ttvoragii  mivanto  tnailo  during  tlto  dim  half  - 
oontury  that  fotlowud  Italy'n  groat  tllutnination.1 

§  03.    Y«t  tilts  urtitikt  nhowH  tttut  Italy  could  not  linw 

wliiit        did,  nor  yet  tie  what        tmw  in,  but  for  tlici 

in  the  of   tier  fete  of  Mawini, 

*  rfa  M*ntiy  1% 


! 

ill 


? 

•a 
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Cavour,  and  some  hundred*  of  a^oriat^  w»m  w* 

translated  above  themselwn   hy  tin-   iiiN|«n*tinii 

cause  '.     Popular  government  HIK-CHM!*  only   in   •*•'  f«r  n« 

electorates  can  be  brought  to  wilmnliimtr  pi^um  i.»  rnmnn. 

Where  the  burden  of  docision  rent*  on  I  fir  mimy  thr  rrM,.«»n*i 

bilities  cast  on  the  few  an*  iinnwiwumWy  inrri<m«M,     I'nr 

the  .many  cannot  decide  iH'twtrn  right  jiml  wmii*  u»l'""« 

•the  right  is  clearly  prewntol  to  f  h«-ir  jmltfi'iiwnt  »*  w«<H  «* 

the  wrong,    Electorate  are  widow  wanting  in  mun^Hm-H 

to  tell  them  that  the  dictate  of  tfirir  }>iwmimH  m^  thr  vmn- 

of  God.    To  toll  people  what  they  want  to  trsr  i<  im  «^i**>- 

task.    The  difficulty  lien  in  getting  H  Iit^iiriiig  fuiMb^  Mill 

•small  voice  of  reason  ;   but  no  jpuiuiiw  rhnin'  I»'K»^  |fl  b^ 

exercised  until  there  are  mon  lik<^  Cmkhuli*  with  Ilir  rnuni«p 

to  make   it  heard.     The   only  trw   m»rvnntH  nf    |n»|»uli»r 

government  are  those  hold  enough  tu  vmw  u|tiniutiM  *%hM-h 

are  for  the  moment  unpopular.    Apjx'iUH  It*  ri'ivnnti  rahnly 

and  persistently  made  prevail  in  the  nul.    If  t«»tl$  HH|PP« 

heard,  tho  people  do  in  the  long  run  lowii  to  tl 

their  friends  from  their  croatinvH.     In  |Mt|>tslar  in«litiitiu$iH 

the  influence  of  a  brave,  upright,  unc!  ouin|Nik<*ii  h'w   in 

decisive.    As  Abraham  know,  whon  ho  fmlkrtt  with  «t*«l 

a  nation  may  be  saved  by  no  move  than  U»n  of  tho  in.    Tltrrr 

are  more  than  ten,  to  my  knowledge ,  in  Iiulin,  wlm  umy 

live  in  their  countrymen's  memory  for          if          will  hut 

face  their  reproaches  to-day. 

§  64.  The  working  of  popular  governtnuttt  de|ii'iicU  IIJHIH 
certain  qualities  and  habits  of  mind  in  tho  nt 

which   paternal  government  littia  to  Thu 

difficulty  of  creating  such  habits  where  no  ttw  inntttiitUiiin 
exist  or  of  founding  such  institution*  no          tmltiu 

have  been  formed  is  inherent  in  the  problem  ; 
who  have  given  their  b©st  thought  to  it  will  to 
of  asstoning  that -the  principle  dttiboctifct  to  the  An 

supplies  the  ultimate  solution.    The  bmit  that  w  mti  nny 
•of  it  is  that  a  of  inquirias  to 

sight  no  -other  principle  tht  of  whkth 

not  already  been  proved,    To  test  tti  tlm 
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of  experience  was  the  only  course  which  remained  to  be 
taken.  But  should  trial  prove  that  it  offers  no  key  to  the 
problem,  we  may  still  be  sure  that  the  fresh  experience 
gained  will  suggest  expedients  which  were  not  revealed  in 
the  light  of  that  which  we  now  have.  The  resources  of  mere 
speculation  have  limits ;  but  those  of  experiment  have  none. 
The  experience  which  finally  disposes  of  one  theory  suggests 
another  upon  which  a  fresh  experiment  can  be  based. 

§65.  CA  few  days  ago5,  writes  Dean  Inge,  'I  visited 
a  mother  who  lost  her  only  son  in  the  war.  She  said,  "  What 
breaks  my  heart  is  that  my  boy,  and  many  others  like  him, 
gave  their  lives  for  a  nation  which  is  quite  unworthy  of  the 
sacrifice  ".' x  What  message  of  comfort  the  Dean  had  for 
this  breaking  heart  we  are  not  told.  As  the  writer  on  Italy, 
above  quoted,  reminds  us,  '  beneficent  change  is  often 
going  on  underground  during  periods  of  apparent  and  pro- 
claimed "  disillusionment  ".'  Such  a  period  is  apparent  and 
proclaimed  to-day.  On  the  morrow  of  the  war  we  are  met 
by  the  old  long-standing  problems  and  disputes  arising  from 
defects  either  in  human  nature  or  else  in  the  social  organiza- 
tion :  and  the  cry  goes  up  that  the  war  was  morally  lost, 
and  that  all  its  immeasurable  suffering  was  in  vain  ;  as 
though  mere  anguish  could  redeem  society.  Pain  of  itself 
is  no  solvent  of  human  problems.  It  may,  when  all  else  has 
failed,  force  us  to  recognize  their  existence  and  goad  us  to 
action.  But  solutions  are  born  only  of  strenuous  thought 
and  protracted  labour.  To  insist  that  the  war  has  done 
nothing  to  open  our  eyes  or  stimulate  our  energies  is  sheer 
blindness.  It  compelled  England,  as  nothing  else  could  have 
done,  to  recognize  that  the  principles  for  which  she  was 
fighting  could  not  be  restricted  to  the  peoples  of  Europe, 
America,  and  Australasia,  but  must  be  extended  to  those 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  confronted  her  with  the  greatest 
and  most  difficult  problem  that  has  ever  been  faced  in  the 
history  of  human  freedom.  I  do  not  say  she  was  quick  to 
grasp  it,  for  English  minds  work  slowly.  The  long  hesita- 
tion which  preceded  the  pronouncement  of  August  1917 
1  The  Times,  September  4,  1920. 
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was  largely  responsible  for  the  impetus  given  to  extremist 
views,  some  fruits  of  which  were  seen  in  the  Punjab  rising ? 
The  same  pronouncement  made  in  1916  would  have  fore- 
stalled a  harvest  of  trouble.     But  history  will  find  little 
cause  for  reproaching  England  for  the  manner  in  which  she 
handled  the   question  from  the  moment  her  policy  wag 
settled  and  announced.     The  problem  was  then  squarely 
faced.     The   facts   were   submitted  to   searching  inquiry. 
No  thought  or  pains  necessary  to  forecast  the  appropriate 
solution  were  spared.     On  the  other  hand  the  mistake  was 
not  committed  of  endeavouring  to  settle  by  interminable 
argument  what  only  experience  can  decide.    When  all  the 
resources  of  inquiry  and  speculation  were  exhausted  the 
plan  was  submitted  to  the  test  of  trial,  and  machinery  was 
created  in  advance  for  registering  the  results  and  for  giving 
effect  to  them  in  years  to  come.    Throughout  the  case  was 
dealt  with  on  its  merits.    It  never  became  a  party  issue, 
and  the  standing  danger  that  India  might  become  a  field 
for    the    manoeuvres   of    English    factions    was    carefully 
avoided.    What  England  had  promised  in  the  hour  of  her 
trial  was  more  than  redeemed  in  the  fullness  of  victory. 
And  for  all  this  the  chief  credit  must  remain  with  the  man 
in  whose  hands  the  final  direction  lay.   Mr.  Montagu  has  been 
and  will  always  be  exposed  to  criticisms,  of  which  many  will 
be  found  in  these  pages.    But  if  England  ever  has  cause  to 
be  proud  of  this  episode  she  will  recognize  that  its  successful 
issue  was  mainly  due  to  his  crowning  quality  of  persistence. 
He  merits  the  gratitude  of  England  no  less  than  of  India. 
§  66.  That  England  has  granted  responsible  government 
to  India  in  strictness  should  never  be  said  and  will  never 
be  true.    The  best  she  could  do  was  to  put  India  in  the  way 
of  taking  responsible  government  for  herself.    That  she  has 
done,  and  the  rest  remains  for  Indians  to  do.    And  whatever 
they  accomplish  will  not  be  accomplished  for  India  alone. 
Na&aotaK'  ^^Mevements  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
things  VMcfa  «-  nation  achieves  for  itself.    It  is  much  that 
b&oKl  haw  found  a  way  to  her  OWB  freedom  ; 
Minify  msye®  that  ahe  has  traced  the  path  which 
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other  nations  of  Kumjx*  havo  trodden  or  will  Irene!,  Ami 
HO  il  wilt  Iw  with  India  also.  In  solving  th««  prnhlcm  cif 
responsible  government  for  herself  thin  vast  and  ewnplev 
Oriental  emnmunity  will  find  nho  hn»  Hf>Ivrd  il  for  tin*  wholi* 
of  Aftia.nvui,  in  1|«»  fullm«Hrt  of  limi%  ftir  Afrira  HH  wrll  Tltr 
gn»atc*Ht  of  all  thr  w*rvi«'rH  which  onr  natioti  <*»n  rc*ndrr  to 
ftnothor  tHi*xainpii\  For  I  In*  ^ivaf <«Ht  of  prohifMnft  nrr  rotiunon 
to  many ;  IUH!  wihvd  Iiy  on«%  llii\v  an*  »olv«»d  for  many, 
Thnu*  rontinonfK  an*  now  living  in  thr  ray*  of  a  ranillr 
lighti'd  hy  Eriglimd  nniturioH  HUO,  India  now  han  a  <*atnHt* 
whif*h  nncH*  kinrllrd  will  iwvrr  t«%  put  out  1il!  nil  thr  tuition* 
of  A«iii  utit]  Afrira  walk  by  its  light „ 
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'  THE  DUKE  MEMORANDUM ' 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR   CONSTITUTIONAL   PROGRESS 
IN  INDIAN  POLITY 

(AN    EXPEEIMENT   IN   THE   APPLICATION    OF   THE    PRINCIPLE    OF 

DYARCHY  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  BENGAL) 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

IN  the  summer  of  19J5  those  members  of  the  Bound  Table  groups 
who  were  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  Volume  II  of  The  Common- 
wealth of  Nations  began  to  write  the  chapters  relating  to  India  and 
the  Dependencies.  It  was  not  intended  to  discuss  in  these  chapters 
the  detailed  problems  of  Indian  administration,  but  only  to  deal 
with  the  political  status  of  India  within  the  Empire  and  its  relations 
to  an  Imperial  Parliament  and  Cabinet,  reconstructed  on  lines  set 
forth  in  The  Problem  of  the  Commonwealth.  At  an  early  stage  it 
was  recognized  that  Indians  could  not  be  given  responsibility  for 
Imperial  policy  until  they  had  first  reached  the  point  where  they  had 
some  responsible  share  in  their  own  Government.  For  so  long  as 
the  final  control  of  Indian  administration  lay  with  the  Imperial 
Parliament  it  seemed  out  of  the  question  that  the  nominees  of  the 
Government  of  India,  or  the  representatives  of  an  Indian  assembly 
to  which  constitutional  responsibility  was  denied,  should  be  able  by 
their  votes  to  make  and  unmake  the  Cabinet  which  controlled 
Imperial  policy,  including  that  of  the  Government  of  India  itself. 
At  first  it  was  thought  possible  to  leave  the  question  of  India's  status 
in  the  Empire  to  be  settled  by  the  reconstructed  Imperial  Parliament 
itself.  Representations,  however,  from  India,  and  still  more  the 
resolution  introduced  into  the  Viceroy's  Council,  asking  that  India 
should  be  represented  in  the  next  Imperial  Conference,  and  the 
friendly  reply  of  the  Imperial  Government  thereto,  indicated  that 
this  was  not  a  practical  course,  and  that  opinion  in  India  had 
reached  a  point  at  which  an  alteration  in  the  constitutional  relations 
between  the  self-governing  portions  of  the  Empire  would  necessitate 
a  corresponding  definition  of  the  position  which  India  was  to  occupy 
within  it. 
It  soon  became  clear,  however,  that  the  first  step  towards  solving 
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the  problem  of  the  representation  of  India  in  London  must  be  to 
coine  to  some  conclusion  on  the  question  whether  (and,  if  so,  to  what 
extent  and  in  what  form)  the  beginning  of  responsible  Government 
will  be  practicable  in  India  itself  in  the  near  future.  For  while  no 
method  of  representing  Indian  interests  either  in  the  Imperial 
Conference  or  in  a  reconstructed  Imperial  Parliament  which  was  now 
practicable  could  be  expected  to  satisfy  Indian  aspirations,  never- 
theless, if  some  stages  in  India's  progress  towards  a  degree  of  real 
autonomy  could  be  satisfactorily  mapped  out,  either  at  the  time  when 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Imperial  constitution  was  being  taken  in 
hand  or  earlier,  the  question  of  her  constitutional  status  within  the 
Empire  would  not  be  so  difficult  to  deal  with.  Hence  an  inquiry 
was  set  on  foot  to  examine  how  self-government  could  be  introduced 
and  gradually  and  peaceably  extended  in  India.  The  basis  of  the 
inquiry  was  that  the  essence  of  the  problem  is  to  find  a  method  of 
introducing  true  responsible  government,  in  a  limited  and  manageable 
sphere  of  administration,  which  could  be  contracted  or  extended  in 
accordance  with  the  practical  results  attained  without  imperilling 
the  structure  of  Government  itself. 

This  memorandum  is  an  attempt  to  work  out  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  this  principle. 

May  1,1916. 
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§  1,  SriUKcT  f.o  the  st.atutory  Control,  in  certain  mutt  em 
exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council1  and  also 
to  tlw  more  general  control  exercised  by  Parliament,  I  hi* 
adimntKtmtion  of  India  is  in  I  lit*  hands  of  the  ('{overnment 
of  India  and  of  Provincial  <tovernmeuts  suhordfimte  to  it, 
The,  (Jovermnent  of  India  consists  of  I  In*  Viceroy  mid 
(tovernor-CJenenil  with  seven  members  of  {'ftUficil,  who  are 
ordinarily  Kn^lish  permanent  ollirials,  except  our  Indian, 
who  may  or  inny  not  he  an  oIlicia-L  I'nofiictai  Ktt^Iishnu1!! 
aro  froju  iiin<*  to  tinu*  appointeil  to  th<*  I*u\v.  and,  nutr«* 
ran»!vt  to  th<*  Kinance  .Portfolio, 

Thn  <5ovt*nunrnt  of  India  mlministorH  directly  •  i*Wctpi 
AfTairs  ;  Defence,  including  the  Army  and  Volunteers  and 
Marine  ;  Currency  ;  tt-aihvuys  ;  Posts  iind  Tete^raphs  ; 

Sea   <*ustnins    and    p<*litic.Hl    relations    with    the    tiriticitmi 

i  »      i       t     *  .  i    .  *  *        f 

tiafiVt*  iStates,     It  also  tlenis  at  tunes  with  liirge  ami  exet*{i 

tioiiftl  questions   relating  to  matters  ordinarily   under  flu* 

i  of  Provincial  (iovenuiteuts, 
work  of  iojutisiai  inn  m  nerfoniiecl  hy  tlw  \ 
it,  which  consists  of  the  Viceroy  mid  his 
it  with  sixty  uddttiouai   Members,  oflk-iiil  ami  »i»a- 
,     lite    iSitrretiiry    of    Stato    4*x«»reiHe8    cniitriil    t»vt*r 
by  a  |w*wt*r  of  veto  on  Ililln  passed  by  tlm  fnilifiti 
H  and   also   by   instruct  inns  ten   ttie  C««i;eniii'iiitit 
of  Imlia  rni  the  drafts  of  Kiitn  whirh  are  Htilirnittei!  to  htm 
tutroductiou.     The  powcrx  of  the  luiperinl  t^ginla- 
CVnincil,  mid  thu  rightH  of  mmtitwr*  lire  tlw  mme  an  in 
i^ii«p  of  Provsuctal   f^gi^ln.ttVfi  CouueilM  whinfi  wit!  be 
shortly.    Thct  ix^isiattiro  !uw  n  narrow  official 
majority.     Of    tho   non-olllcialn   Homo  lira    notninaUKi,  n 
majority    elfckwi,    in    nomo   CIWPH    dltwstly    by    ecuwtitii- 
fit  Imtflhiilfltw  and  MohamttitHiann  with  iilglt  projmrty 

quatiflciiititMtH,  in  otttorn  by  (U^iogatoH  atiHrttHt  by  wld«r    

ititii©ncsl0«  OH  the  ncMi-nlliciiiil  nuimberti  of  tho 
crounoiln. 


1  For  MI  ftifiliwiAtten  cif  th«»  wiitiwlto  ^nnhfwUti  with  IndUtt 

Clov^mmcmt  •»  ii|»|i«iitilx  lit  end  of  Itti*  ohftptar. 

B  i 
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§  2.  Of  these  the  principal  are  :  three  Presidencies  with 
Governors  in  Council,  one  province  with  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council,  three  with  Lieutenant-Governors, 
two  with  Chief  Commissioners.  All  the  above-mentioned 
Local  Governments  have  Legislative  Councils  whose  activi- 
ties are  subject  to  a  double  control,  both  by  the  Viceroy  in 
Council  and  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  exactly  the  same 
in  character  as  that  exercised  by  the  latter  over  the  legis- 
lative powers  of  the  Government  of  India.  Most  functions 
of  internal  government,  such  as  Justice,  Police,  Education, 
Sanitation,  Public  Works,  Irrigation,  Forests,  Local  and 
Municipal  Self-Government  are  administered  by  the  Local 
Governments,  over  whom  the  Government  of  India  exercises 
a  co-ordinating  and  controlling  authority. 

The  Government  of  India  administers  directly  a  revenue 
of  about  fifty  millions  sterling,  against  thirty  millions  which 
have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Local  Governments  ; 
but  of  its  fifty  millions  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  are 
expended  on  the  interest  of  the  Public  Debt  and  in  Defence. 
It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  Local  Governments  are 
concerned  to  a  much  greater  degree  with  the  functions 
which  touch  the  daily  life  of  the  people  ;  accordingly  a 
larger  popular  element  has  already  been  introduced  into  the 
Local  Governments,  and  it  is  assumed  in  what  follows 
that  it  is  in  the  Local  Governments  that  further  steps 
in  the  direction  of  popular  government  should  first  be 
taken. 

§  3.  A  brief  abstract  will  now  be  given  of  the  polity  of 
a  Local  Government,  Bengal  being  selected  as  typical  in 
most  respects  of  the  more  advanced  provinces. 

The  Executive  consists  of  a  Governor  with  a  Council  of 
three  members,  two  permanent  officials,  and  one  Indian, 
at  present  a  non-official.  All  are  appointed  for  five  years. 

The  Executive  Council  divide  the  departments  into  port- 
folios and  administer  through  the  Secretaries,  of  whom 
there  are  four  civil  Secretaries,  two  Public  Works  Secre- 
taries, and  a  Secretary  in  the  Legislative  Department,  who 
is  also  Secretary  to  the  Legislative  Council.  The  Public 
Works  Secretaries  divide  .between  them  Irrigation,  Embank- 
ments, Roads  and  Buildings,  such  Light  Railways  as  are 
meter  the  Local  Government  and  Archaeology.  They  also 
act  as  trtosmittiag  authorities  for  the  Government  of  India 
in  certaiii  matters  connected  with  Marine  and  Railways 
which  ate  undei1  its  direct  control. 

The  remaMtig  ajBEairs  of  the  Local  Government  are  dis*- 
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tributed  under  the  four  civil  Secretaries  as  follows,  only  the 
more  important  branches  being  mentioned  : 

Secretary  for 

Finance  and  Revenue  General 

Uiiej  Secretary.  Commerce.  Secretary.  Secretary. 

Judicial.  Finance  (with  the  Land  Revenue.        Ecclesiastical 

-Political.  Budget).  Land  Acquisition   Education 

Appointment   (i.  e.  Excise.  (for  Public  pur-   Municipal  and 

the  posting  of  the  Factories.  poses).  Local       Self- 

Indian    and    the  Emigration.  Jurisdiction     and     Government, 

recruitment     and  The  Medical  Ser-     Boundaries.  Sanitation, 

posting     of     the     vice.  Agriculture. 

Provincial      Civil  Opium  Co-operative 

Service).  Salt  Credit. 

Forests. 

Police.  Stamps.  Registration      (of 

Jails.  Registration       of     deeds  and  assur- 

Public  Compan-  ances). 
ies  and  most 
other  subjects  in 
which  the  Com- 
meBcial  Public 
have  to  be  dealt 
with  directly. 

The  Secretaries  correspond  with  five  Commissioners  of 
Division,  who  are  administrative  officers  for  almost  all 
departments.  Each  division  contains  five  or  six  districts 
in  charge  of  Magistrate  Collectors,  or  Deputy  Commis- 
sioners, also  known  as  District  Officers. 

Correspondence  on  most  subjects  has  to  pass  from  the 
District  Officer  to  Government  through  the  Commissioner, 
but  Civil  Justice  is  entirely  under  the  High  Court,  who 
manage  it  through  District  Judges  and  their  subordinate 
judicial  officers. 

Also  specialized  departments,  particularly  those  with 
expert  or  professional  heads,  are  in  varying  degrees  indepen- 
dent of  the  District  Officer  and  Commissioner.  Generally 
speaking,  as  regards  internal  organization  and  discipline, 
they  are  self-contained  ;  but  in  matters  of  policy  and  their 
relations  to  the  public  the  District  Officer  has  some  degree 
!  of  authority.  Such  departments  are  Police,  Education,  Jails, 

-  Public  Works,  Registration  of  Deeds  and  Assurances,  Forests. 

The   department    of   Local    Self-Government,   which   is 
concerned  with  municipal  towns  and  with  rural  boards, 
comprising    District    Boards,    Local   Boards    and   Village 
«5  "Unions,    differs   from   other   departments   in   its   internal 

jl      "          economy  and  its  relations  to  the  Government,  because  of 
!  the  extent  to  which  the  self-governing  and  elective  principles 


Irrin 

lHTH  ivt  mtu* 
nllirwk  HI* 
n»w  nflirmN, 
tin*  i«*|H<rtw, 
iiwjf»rsty  uf 
Mi'  fifty  fmir 
-i*tKht  mil 
hiTr  llwl 
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have  already  b.een.  developed  in  lh«.w  p*titHfinn<*.     t  Wt^ 
spondence  regarding  thin  department   IH,  hottvyrr,  n»;n..fl 
on  as  in  the  case  of  other  ciopartim'nts  thnwvh  ""'  <  nm 
missioner  and  District  Officers.  ( 

S  4  The  Bengal  Legislative  (Jomu'il  ron*is<*  of  t  In*  C  tuvrrunr 
and  Executive  Council  with  additional  iwmlMT^  Th 
iB  three  years,  the  whole  body  of  additional  nu'i 
at  one  time.  These  arc  fourteen  nciiuifiutn! 
nominated  non-officials,  twenty-eight  di-Hi'il 
and  to  them  may  be  added  for  Hiwiiit 
either  officials  or  not.  There  in  iluin  n 
non-officials,  at  least  thirty-four  out  of  a 
and  a  clear  majority  of  elected,  nu'mlwrH,  iwonty 
of  a  possible  fifty-four,  It  may  !«  muntiow'd  i 
Bihar  and  Orissa  is  the  only  othor  provtmw  with  1111 
majority;  in  all  the  othora,  even  Kotiihav  iiml 
there  is  a  non-official  but  not  an  c*IiH*leit  majority. 
a  matter  not  of  statute  but  of  Htnttitory  n^iibtiiuiH  wii-fi 
can  be  altered  at  any  time.  In  Bengal  eli*vi*»  mrinlH«t>  iirr 
elected  by  the  non-official  element  in  MuiiiriimlitirH  uiul 
District  Boards,  one  by  the  whole  body  of  ttir  f^ilnitlii 
Corporation,  and.  one  by  the  elected  tuemltrm  uf  tiint  <  <ir- 
poration,  one  by  the  Senate  of  the  Calcttttiv  tfntvrr»»ity  ,  ftmr 
by  landholders  with  a  very  high  franehim«,  Jtvi*  hv  M«»|IIIIHIIU*- 
dans  with  a  moderate  property  qualification.  T)M*  r4*iiiiiiiiinu 
five  are  returned  "by  commercial  boctiw  wliii?lt  in  i^iMitiK 
eireumstanees  will  always  return  Kuro|KuutM.  Of  Ihi' 
nominated  members  two  are  appointod  to  rpjMwwit  ^|n^iiiil 
Commercial  Interests,  one  European  and  ttits  othcn*  Indium, 
with  the  understanding  that  when  ntutuhkt  caitntiiiii«iiri«vi 
can  be  formed  they  shall  become  eleotivo.  Ttttt  iimiii  olijcw' 
tion  taken  by  advanced  Indian  opinion  to  tlto 
system  relates  to  the  indirect  ©lection  by 
District  Boards.  It  is  probable  that  Lord 
these  as  constituoncioH  becauae  they  to  hin  Itmiil, 

and  it  would  have  taken  time  and  trouble  to  form 
direct  constituencies.    The  objection*  to  the  am 

fairly  obvious  although  it  also  ban 
in  securing  genuine  loml 

The  Legislative  Cotmoil  may  or 

measures  proposed  by  the  Gbvemment,  to  wto  hy 

the  Governor-General  aad  by  the  of  Tin> 

power  of  wbo  $<m  not  imply  <rf  Thw 

superior  amthoritias  can  control  the  the  Bill 

is  introduced,  but  if,  while  the  «tf 
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legislation,   it'   in  altered  to  their  dissatisfaction,  they  ean 
only  reject  if-  t'tt  /ri/ri, 

Tho  legislative  Council  of  the  (Sovornment  of  India  has 
concurrent  powers  with  the  provincial  legislatures,  HO  thai 
a  measure  which  I  ho  la!  tor  will  not  pass  or  will  only  pass  in 
a  unit-Hated  form  ean  he  taken  up  and  panned  by  the  (iowrn- 
tnetit  of  India,  It  in,  of  course,  sometimes  an  open  question 
in  whieh  legislature  a  particular  measure  ean  most  suitably 
he  introduced,  but  the  option  of  tegLslatmg  in  the  Imperial 
legislative  Council.  on  local  attain*  in  rarely  if  at  all  oxerc.isod 
a«  a  real  renerve  pcnver  or  method  of  eoereion,  although 
mere  exiHtonco  in  douhtleHH  not  without  efte<?t. 


in  iuuuiuctod  with  full  publi<»ity.  Billn  may  lie  publinhetl 
lieffin^  introduetion.  They  aro  always  publinhed  after 
iniroduetion  and  before  the  Select  Committee  stago,  and, 
if  mat-i^rially  ahe»*c*d  at  thatnta^e,  Ihey  are,  published  agaiiu 
Tho  Ctnnii*il  discuss  the  1'iwineial  Budget,  but  the 
(JovcM'nment  in  not  butind  by  their  resolutions  upon  it. 
Non-nilicial  members  have  the  right  of  interpellation,  of 
proposing  resolutions  on  matters  of  public,  importance  and 
of  introdueinju;  Bills.  A  Pittanee  Committee  of  the  Council 
in  elected  annually  by  the  itoii-oilieiiil  members  to  whieh 
the  (iovernmcnt  submits  all  schemes  for  fresh  expenditure 
which  it  regards  as  optional,  The  total  involved  is  very 
HmaH,  fterhfipfi  I  per  cent,  of  the  total  provincial  expenditure, 
Uoverturtent  may  he  open  to  the  crittrtHm  that  what  it 
wiintH  itnulf  in  etii«Ht«t  HM  *  obligatory  \  and  that.  *  optional  * 
only  moiMiK  what  it  ttoon  not  very  much  ciirci  atiout,  but  with 
the  best  will  in  the  woriti  it  could  not  in  oxtHting  t*ireuitwti«tet!« 
dotilitu  the  HmaH  Amount  placed  ut  this  disposal  of  tho 


K  hivvo  now  been  working  for  nix  yearn,  they 
have  rent  power  over  ioj(tKlitU<m  tuitt  grwit  tipportiirtitieH  for 
e  in  nil  tuattorH  of  athnifUMtraticm  ;  but  tho  witiH- 
at  iirnt  felt  at  thin  great  iulvamu*  upoti  provtotm 
inii  IK  purhiifw  now  giving  wtiy  to  «otne  degree  of  di«* 
»ji|Kiintiiit!iit  at  tfici  aiwcuuw  of  iaitiativo  and  «f  fiaanciai 
powont. 

|  8.  Kimilarly  than  WHM  oxpootoil  han  been  guttiad  from 
tho  ftppcilntifiwiit  of  an  Indian  rwimbur  to  the  Kxtujuttvo 
Counoil  in  llt*i!||iil  niift  other  Provinces.  Tho  fact  that  hti 
in  iit  ii  ftiit»I«»  minority  *«*  iigiiiiwi  tho  Euro|Hwn  olamottt* 
(M  Miilf-eviiiiiiit,  whilo  tho  extent  to  whioh  tho  iK>lit?y  of  ©vert 
tho  mottt  obntiiiato  oHioial  momborn  mimt  IHJ  modiflod  to 
moot  hi*  view*  Stt  order  tlint  the  Uovornor  may  not  fool 
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compelled  to  side  with  him  and  overrule  them  by  his  casting 
vote  is  unknown  and  not  taken  into  account.  Also,  since 
he  is  a  Government  nominee,  ordinarily  the  Governor's  own 
nominee,  he  has  probably  been  chosen  as  a  safe  man,  and 
can  hardly  be  representative  of  the  most  advanced  section 
of  opinion  on  the  Legislative  Council. 

§  6.  These  are  as  fairly  as  they  can  be  described  the  circum- 
stances of  an  Indian  Government  in  Council  at  the  present 
moment.  Clearly  they  are  in  a  stage  of  transition  ;  very 
great  scope  has  been  given  for  the  influence  of  Indian 
opinion  but  a  comparatively  small  measure  of  real  power. 

The  enlargement  of  the  Legislative  Councils  which  has 
brought  in  a  considerable  number  of  skilful  and  experienced 
lawyers,  and  involved  also  the  maintenance  of  a  highly 
trained  secretarial  staff,  has  led  to  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  technical  excellence  of  provincial  legislation.  It  is 
probably  now  peculiarly  well  fortified  against  the  sapping 
and  mining  of  lawyers  in  the  courts.  But  except  in  this 
respect,  perhaps  even  in  this  respect,  the  tendency  is  to 
develop  the  critical  at  the  expense  of  the  constructive 
faculty.  The  Indian  may  introduce  legislation  if  he  pleases, 
but  the  responsibility  for  initiating  measures  to  deal  with 
admitted  evils  is  not  on  him  but  on  the  Government.  He 
is  neither  tinder  the  necessity  of  making  them  practical, 
as  he  would  be  if  he  himself  had  to  administer  them,  nor 
has  he  to  consider  how  to  provide  funds  for  their  execution. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  aspirations  of  both  the  governors 
and  the  governed  are  in  the  direction  of  greater  self-govern- 
ment, that  the  general  policy  is  to  grant  instalments  of 
power  as  rapidly  as  is  safe.  Since  we  are  dealing  mainly 
with  internal  affairs,  it  may  be  taken  that  safety  means 
rather  the  well-being  of  the  subject  than  the  stability  of 
the  Supreme  Government.  The  latter  is  scarcely  in  question, 
although  it  would  be  prejudiced  by  any  serious  degree  of 
nongovernment  in  domestic  affairs.  With  these  premisses 
we  can  proceed  to  consider  what  extensions  of  power  in 
the  direction  of  self-government  are  possible  and  ig.  what 
order. 

APPENDIX 

KOTE  ON  COUNCILS  IN'  INDIAN  GOVEKNMENT 

Tke  word  *  Council 3  occurs  so  constantly  in  connexion  •with  Indian 
alairs*  and  in  reference  to  so  many  different  bodies,  the  particular 
on©  intended  having  often  to  be  inferred  from  the  context,  that 
some  explanation  of  its  different  significations  may  Be  helpful. 
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Thrrr  an*  *tt  l«'aNf.  fivi*  kind.*  of  roitnrilH,  of  which  tin*  count  ittiiion 
and  function*  urt*  now  r<*Kuhitfd  by  tin*  Unvrrmwnt  of  India  Act* 
">  4%  <Hti'or#r  V,  c.  f»l,  which  ronrtolidaird  the  jHvviou.Hly  existing  law 

of   tilt*  .MUbjI'M't. 

Thi*y  an*  iti'Hrriln*t|  an  foilowM  ; 

(i)  Th»'  Council  of  htdta,  alno  Pitokrn  of  an  the  Srm'tury  of  Stalin 
Council, 

(it)  Tin1  <tovrrnoMM«n«'rarH  Ivvrrtif  m*  Council, 

(in)  (a)  OovcrnorH'  Kxrcutivr  Council*,  in  thr  i!»rrr  .PrcHidrnru1^ 
of  Hfiuihtty,  MatiriiH»  and  BmgnL 

(fc)  Tin*  I*Lt*friiiivi«  ('uuiinlM  nf  Lirufffiitht-ttoviTiiorH,  of  wltirh 
at  prrMfMtt  ill**  otity  iimfiuif*'  in  in  Bihar  HIP!  Oriwa,  Tits*  UOUHI*  of 
Lortb  r«Tf»nl-l  tiirrw  imt  a  roiiwal  tf»  a 


ftv)  Tim  Iruliiin  hf 

(v)  Lm'it!  {<t*|{iMlu!  unvH,  or  fin* 
Tliw  ajjatn  <  lifter  Hoin«*whaf  in  rharaHrr  a»'i't»r<liiiy[  UH  1h**y  nri*  th<* 
l^iHluijv**  <V*iiftriI  of  ii  tlovrntor  or  Uicuti^nattt  i*ovi'ni«*r  who  han 
iiimi  itn  Mx«f»'«iivi*  <V)un«'il  or  of  n  iiirtfti'tmnf-itovrniftr  or  iltirf 


(j)  Thr  Counrit  of  iiMha  \v«n  firnt  ronMtifttirtt  iu  1H,VJ,  nfti»r  t!i*» 
<'ro\vn  hat)  HMMUUKMI  ihi*  ^ovrrtuiM'iit  of  India,  It  in  a»wonaft«d  with 
fhr  StnTi^-ary  of  Hf.iitr  in  fin*  grnilrr  purl-  ttf  hin  fuwtiofiM  of  control 
Tin*  lui'tuin'tM  an*  H|t|»tit»trd  by  hiutH««lf.  Al  lir^t  th«*y  Jiuiitn«'r*'d 
itftiM'it.  At  tin'Mi'ttt  lji««y  niUHt  t«'  not.  )rj4rt  than  t-i-u  nor  inon*  than 
fiiurl-i'ini*  iiinl  iiifi*'  of  thrm  nniHt  hitvr  rti*rv*H|  or  r«'*idi'd  in  Inditi  for 
not  IPHJI  tfiiin  Irri  y<wr*  nid,iug.  not  inoro  than  livt*  y**nrH  brf«tr<* 
n|>|tni!ii}ttrnt.  Th«  trnu  *if  tdlirn  »M  w'Vis!i  ynirM,  whirh  limy  b<* 
«'*ti«t»df*ft  for  it|tt*riiii  rriifttittH,  to  li^  liiid  on  ihf  titifh'M  of  tht*  U«uw*« 
of  i'tiriiiitttrntt  hy  Another  fivi1  ymsw, 

(ii)  Tin'  Ut»vi*rnor-Mi'rM»rii!'i«  Kxt*r»tivt*  f'nuwi!  rotmiKtM  of  ordinitry 
iind  I'Xtriicirdtniiry  uii'inb^n*.  <H  tin*  fonnrr  tln«n*  imiMt  !H<  fivi% 
nitit  tiiti  Kind  ituiy  wlti«tt  Is**  WTH  fit  ii|t|M>iist  H  «isth.  Tin*  C\»fntnitmtt*r* 
iii'f  'hit*!  in  art  pxtmtmittmry  nt^nth^r,  nml  if  thif  rotim-il  wr.n*  In  nirrt 
in  ii  |irctviiic'««  wliirh  hud  ii  Cl«vi*rn<ir»  n  n*iitirtgi*iiry  whirti  l\m  not 
ithfii'ft  in  rt«ri«nt  t-iittw,  hi«  would  IM*  nfinth«*r»  Tlirt'ii  nf  tho  orditmry 
i!ii»*iil:*i5rit  muni  b«*  wrvuntu  tif  tlu»  C  Vow  it  with  l«»n  yt*nfn*  «»rvic*it  in 
Inilin,  whitt*  win*  iimul  Iw  11  Iliirri^ttT  or  A«tvwnU«  of  five 


Th«  Cltivprntif»lli»!ii»riit*#  Kxrrutivp  C'tiuii^il  him  a  long  hiatory. 
Krtittt  tin*  **iirlii'i*t  tititi*n  of  ttn»  K*n*t  India  <*tttft|*»ny  tho  (Jovoruor  of 
tmt^li  Prtmtdt'nry  tiiwl  n  ('outwit  riiittjt«i«H!  of  tho  ncnior  Com  puny  V* 

ii^rvfttiti,  iiiiii**lii!ii'n  in  thi»  iiui!ii»r  of  11  doxim  or  mt*jv.  In  I7?*j 
PitrUmtifint  itit^rvrnt^t  mid  (ttutm^t  mi  n«'t  itjificittitirtg  ti  Oov««rn«r- 
(U»m*r»!  with  »  i'miiirtl  of  four  t«  tlt*ttf!ii!»  with  w*jM»rviw«ii  OVIT  tliP 
othi*r  two  Pnmidpriiim.  Tin*  fimt  (lovtiriiriittnt  tin*  lii»ti*ric  tin** 
of  liuKtiitK*,  (*Uvf*ring»  lftiipiitit  Iiiirwt4I»  mid  Kmnt^U,  In  17113 
tlip  ttumbur  ttf  tht*  t'OUswti  rtmiii^ijii  la  fchrcw.  A  law 
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was  added  in  1833,  Mucuuluy 


to 


work. 
of 


tin'  tint,  t»»i  hi-  f» 
In  I Hii|t  thr»'i'  v» 


•  r  (ii 


lrn 


Thr 


General's  Council  w«*  miKxI,H,-<i  »,..l  r-rm-l  ,u  ,,r,-.-ui  ,  ,.„..,,, 
tion,  except  that  them  won-  only  hwnliimry  i».-i.»l»-r-  »»t.l  '»" 
.Act  of  1874  gave,  the  option  «f  «!f  "»'  '»«  «  "'  *  '  '  . 

/iirt  tal  The  Prwwii'iicx'H  of  Bcimlwy  niul  Minir**  r.-ntin"!  H.. 
CompanAs'ByHtein  until  th-  Art  of  I7M  wl.irh  rrn-l.-11-l  ft- 
Councils  on  the  nanu*  HIM-H  IIM  tlmt  «(  tho  l*iiv,rti*n^*,»rral  K»»'«t.K 
them  three  mcmborH.  Two  tunnWw  muM  !••-  |.nWi»-  ^rv»i.u  r,f 
twelve  yeatB'  standing.  SimM*  ItHKI  tin*  IIIHXHIHHH  fiiiiiil-r  Im 
raised  to  four.  On  Bengal  lu-ing  rfi'vafcsi  li»  th.-  r«nk  »»f  »  l'rr*i 
in  1912  the  same  arrangpiwntai  r»»u'  int«»  *'fl*s*-f  f  li«'rr. 

(6)  The  first  instance  of  a  Council  tn4fi«  n|»|w»iiifrii  in 
a  Lieutenant-Qovctnor  W&R  in  Bengal  in  Win,  lln*  (»rfi\-i«i**n  )» 
been  made  in  the  aamo  act  an  ftiliirgwl  llir  i«rj(i»l<fthv"  r 
and  forming  part  of  the  «o-caUf«rl  *  Morlry-Miinlo  Ki<fi»rinft  '. 
organization  was  th«  «amo  m  In  thn  Pwnitli'tirim, 

When  Bengal  and  Bast  Bengal  wi«n«  f«li*lrii»til«I  m  Miia.  lUii^nl 
becoming  a  rresidency^  the  iu»w  L»«uti^.»nt-(«ivi«nHir**bi|i  «i  I'liluit 
and  Orissa  receivod  an  Kx4»cuttv«  CVititirtt  ttmittpn  ii  kml  IM^MI 
governed  by  one  while  part  of  Bengal,  On^  wim  |»r*i|«i**'4  i*»t  th«* 
United  Provinces  in  1914,  but  ri*J*H*t4»il  liy  th«  Hounr  «f  I.»iifil», 

Two  important  matters  which  urc  riot  tnt»nti»n«*«l  in  »tiy  ^t«fni^ 
or  statutory  rule  deserve  rc,for«ncc,    Th*1  ft  rut  in  that  f«f  all  ^^  ^^»i 
offices  dealt  with  in  sub-dauBcn  (it)  iiiici  (lit)  cluwti»         in.  In  $npttil»-rf  - 
ship  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor1!!  Kxmuitivit  ('ounrilt  IMI          t*  tU«| 
for  the  tenure,  but  a  c.UHtom>  which  i*  ntruly  <l«»|»iirtr«l  Irtiin*  turn 
it  at  five  years.   The  other  in  that*  in  th«  nuiurrottn 
time  to  time  to  regulate  tho  ccmiitittttion  of  Exwtitivp  (k<init«iUt  it 
is  nowhere  prescribed  that  any  particular  misinlwr         l*w 
or  Indian,    It  would  therefore  havo  bwn  an  fur  n« 

prescription  of  the  law  is  concerned,  to  havn  t« 

any  or  all  of  the  places  at  any  ttmu  ;  but  lti«  Am  ol 

the  kind  was  that  of  tho  Law  Mtimlwr  of  UM»  (Iwv«triitir4irii«f«l\ 
Executive  Council  in  1909.     Shortly  llit« 

Councils  of  the  Prowdiwoiw*  of  Bombay  ami  hml  fur 

many  years  boon  left  at  the  ntfttutory  iiiiniiiiiiiii  el  Iwo 
members,  had  each  an  Indian  member  tii  ii,  ntnl  HP 

course  has  been  followed  in  the  TOW  ia  tit* 

provinces. 

(iv)  and  (v)  Legislative  Couaelk   A 

lies  the  constitution  of  ail  the  th«t 

they  axe  ccmpcaed  of  the  of  tht 

members  for  th*  of  lnw« 

Where         i§  »a  It  to 


by  additaiM  wm%«ft  ;  whan  them  i§  t          »H  gin 
are  aasoomwl  mm  him  tax  fciis  pwpittt  HMI  * 
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w*'ml»'P*  *  may  «Hi'*'ui  warri'ly  appropriate  \vh«»r«»  tin*  HW!I»IIM  of 
rdinary  fn«'iubrrH  is  jut  HUM!!  an«l  I  IP*  mlilitiotml  an*  HI*  iriniiy  :  btit, 
bf*if!f'H  ffi«s  mutt-riving  itb'a  of  ailttition  for  H  ^woHl  purpn««»,  it  in  I  IIP 
raw  that  fit**  !**'f|i*ttittiv*'  ("out'tnlM  wisr*'  ftrwt  started  with  very  f*nv 
ati'litiMital  mrnibiTM,  Tin*  appointment  of  fhr  li»\v  Member  fnr 
Irui.Hlaf  iv»'  jiuriHiw'H  onlv  in  IH3.1  IHHV  IM*  rohniilrrifi  a  fir^t  i'Xpr«'W4ii»n 
itf  fit*'  i»!r*i,  Tli**  t(*tan!i*I})Mi't!t  iff  hi^inlafivi1  C'nupriln  il^trH  fn«n 
|HfU»  whi'fi  thrV  Wrfr  appotlttrci  tttiiiiT  «f  at  III**  ill  tll«*  <i(»VrnillM'lit 
ia,  i\vo  PrrMidriifit'^  miri  f\vn  Lirutnyiiif  '('*nv«*r»orHhipM.  Ttir 
iif  lutfiitiiitm!  UHMnlwrH  won*  Hinalt,  l«*lvviM'Tt  I  hi*  rxtrrtn*1 
!itnil-M  »f  ftMtrnitd  twrlvi*.  A  inHjori.lv  uf  f)iri»  \v»T«f  uflii-ialH  n««l  all 
\vi«r»«  mimitmtwi.  Ait  A*'l.  «»f  I'M^«  iurrraM«'»l  flu*  nututHTK,  ulthoti^h 
flit*  hi)iii4'Mt  pttHHtlt!**  in  any  C'linnnl  \vas  i»uly  twenty,  an<l  iiitriwlurvrl 
till*  i'l<»rtiv«»  prinripli'  by  prf^vtfiini;  for  Hi»*  r!i»rtiiin  *if  Hnnn*  frfifrwtifji* 
uf  MuniripitliUrH  an»i  !H,Htnrl  HuanlM.  Tli«*  Art  «»f 
fi»r  a  jjr»«at  iii«T*'a.*»i'  «»f  titHuU*'fH  t*t  HI\!V  in  th** 
l^giftlaitvr  C'otiiH'ft  of  ln«lia.  (iffy  «*af|i  in  I  Is**  Hv*t  Prr.Hii|*-fjri^«i  und 
in  Hi'tijjgal,  an*l  twrnly  f*»  llnriv  in  tin1  inin*»r  {.tMiviitnvH.  T!M* 
fliu'tiv**  «'l»«iu**iti  wan  hiturly  iip'r»«n«>'il(  mill  m  nil,  t'xr^pt  th»*  L«*gl»«liJr 
t=iv««  Cnuucii  of  in*lia,  a  nnn-uHii'mi,  aithnu^h  m»i  n»'t'«'»Hariiy  an 


f!       ntfi'ilV,        «l«ni*»»       «'II||ii 

and  Ori!*ha.  ffh'  f*iiitr«|  Prnviitri'i*  i»f  Aunt  atnt  <liiilii8  thr  i'ttnjati, 
flnni}.!^  I  lit'  (.'i-iitral  Prnvint'i***  an»l  A-Hnain,  TI»i.l-H  flit*  only  <!ivi*ifniH 
»if  Uritihli  Intita  in  whirh  thry  huvr  ii*»f  l»rrn  »-!*tnMii*hrtJ  an*  tin* 
i*it-hi*r  Kfttall  riii*lav««H  auitih^  Nativn  SttttrH»  or  Frt*itii**r 
nr  whirh  fit*'  U**v**rnm**tit'  «f  !fi*iii*  IHIH  it  lnric**r  projHir- 
til  fiirt'i't  r«»Hjrtmi»iliili!  v  fliaii  in  thf  prnvinroH  mt!nitiiHt«<ri*ri  by 
what,  in  fittiin  ii  r«*  |.«*r»i**<.I  *  l»««'iil  Uitvt<rntiff4ni#  '  t.i*.  IVmidi'isry  or 


:       Of         , 

I 

f 
1 


niAnw  ii 

SK8  WITHIN  TIIH  KXlKTINU  KKAMK  OK 
OOVKKNMKNT 


|  t,  IT  will  In*  wt4l  to  c'ouMuitir  ftn*t  what  ahangOK  mm  I  HI 

withist  On*  frame  of  pnvermnwit  OH  ii  at  {mutual,  \ 

Obviouiily  tln*ro  in  vory  litthi  room  fnr  ohattRti  within  that  f 

framc«  tMm?iiiWP  comparatively  Mtnalt  wouki  rwitti 

in  thu  reality  of  power  in  Provincial  fiUnim  «m 

War  from  the  (lavemor  and  hi*  cifficiink  to  the 

ehwitfd  majority  of  the  Couneil,  in         in  ruvolutioii.    Short 
til  autual  nevolutbn  h  the         that  may 

t 
t 
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i  j 

ii 


•  II 

II 

'! 


have  the  effect,  not  HO  much  of  imi^frrrinu  |M»\\IT. 
paralysing   it,   and   remk'Hng   govrnminit    mircrU 
ineffective. 

Keeping   thoHe   anniitums    in    virv    IH 
examination  from  the*  top.     Mrmfwr*lii|»  *»f 
Council  IH  the  highest  position  fn'lmv  tin-  (Jnvi«nu*r 


-  <•( 
ami 


in 


last  live  yearn  there  has  IMTH  an  Iwlwn  wi'inl»r 
the  Executive  Councils.  Our  cicfimiul  i*  fnr  thr  i 
of  such  members.  To  put  tlu*rn  in  a  majority  w»uiM 
eally  be  revolution;  hut,  nhort  of  that,  tin*  ailiii 
one  member  would  still  Iwmi  tlii^  (tovrnior  with  mi 


KMTUI  m> 
f«»r  OM< 


t«* 


majority,  even  if  one  of  the  two  riviliati  iiii»inln'r** 
retrenched.  The  ntrongest  ohjocti«>n  to  ihin,  on««  uhit 
certainly  not  eHoape  any  ont;  **»tp**r»*nri*ff  in  Imiiiui  ci« 
ment,  is  that  to  put  the  Iiuliiin  iiii'iiifwTH  in  n  inujor 
one  over,  or  even  on  an  equality  of  ntitnhpr  with,  tlu*  » 
members  (leaving  the  (iovcrnor  out  of  tin*  rount)  ml! 
the  Governor  in  a  poHition  HC^  Htmiiuui  mid  iMiratf  <> 
intolerable.  Put  Lriofly  ho  c^ftii  at  pn'«i*iil  rtv«»i«l 
sides,  except  when  ho  HOC*H  that  the  tnitifin  ha*  tm* 
a  ease  to  be  ignored  ;  in  tho  othor  tHiwifiJi*  rotuli!i«m«i  Itf 
would  have  to  form  an  opinion  ami  takn  »iitr«  *m  rvi'i-v 
small  question  which  wan  brought  up,  ami  that,  i*  l«ri  murli 
to  expect  of  a  man  without  local  exiwrtcurt*.  For  H  I*n»«- 
tenant-Governor  it  would  b«  IOHH  diffi^uit,  Imt  In*  I  on  wmilti 
have  the  odious  ponition  of  being  cotiHiatttly  iti  fijifniiiiiitiii 
to  MB  Indian  colleagues.  Tho  poMition  in  iiti|mpi*iliir  until 
the  Indian  memberBcan  Im  given  nurh  ft  dt^rttMtf  rwfifinm- 
bility  as  will  keep  their  demand*  within  ItmiMiiM.  *|'|u, 
tendency  of  the  existing  Hystem  being  ulrwidy  tuwurilf*  tin' 
undue  development  of  the  critical  faoulty  "willmtit  - 
comitant  responsibility,  it  is  tindwiriibl^  to'timld*  n  r 
of  which  the  main  effect  would  b©  10  inteturify  trin  l 

If  increase  of  numbers  is  barred  for  l-ttn 
anything  be  done  to  make  the 
representative  and  acceptable!  km 

gested,  and  it  has  been  objected, 

the  Governor  should  not  ha?©  a  upon  him. 

,  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  real  If, 

were  left  to  the  Governor,  it  tltil  tin  wutilcl 

ordmarily  and  whenever  from  tlti* 

elected  members,  and  would  do.  BO  in  n  way  to 
average  .opim.  This  proposal  fa  not 

Kingdom  thm  It  UHO 

leader  who  must  b©  to  form  » 
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ministry,  hut  in  ooitnirio*  with  a  loss  oloarly  dolinod  party 
Hystow  it  is  froifuontly  a  question  which  of  sovoral  loadors 
will  bo  host  ab!o  to  undortako  tho  duty.  Tho  moinbor  HO 
Howled  could  hardly  ho  piacod  in  any  position  of  direct 
dopondonco  OH  his  oont inuin#  to  roprosont  a  majority  of 
opinion,  o.  #.  ho  could  hardly  ho  turned  out  on  a  voto  of 
*  No  C'onfidonoo '.  Ono  reason  in  that  tho  prinoipio  rtf 
socrory  an  io  Kxocutivo  Council  decisions  would  prevent  its 
hoing  known  how  far  hi*  wan  rosponsihio  for  derisions  tut- 
palutnh!(!  to  iho  majority,  whili*  hi!  could  hardly  ho  oxpootod 
in  ronign  oarh  time*  that  ho  oamo  into  oonflioi  with  tho 
oHioial  majority  of  t-ho  Kxorutiv<"  ('ounril.  With  all  its 
'kH,  howovor,  this  .stop  may  ho  r<Maomm(*nciod  for 
nition.  Tlio  tondonoy  ut  prosont  in  to  look  for  nafo 
mom,  or  inon  of  provod  ability  in  aflministration.  Homo- 
thittK  would,  ho  ^atnod  if  tin*  soIoHion  had  to  ho  whont^vor 
pcwsihlo  smmn&l-  tho  ronn*sontativos  of  popular  opinion, 
and  it  would  bo  a  tfood  thinjyj  also  that  prartioai  oxporionco 
in  administration  should  ho  arqiiirod  hy  Homo  of  thono. 
So  far  as  Uou^n!  is  ronfornod  t.horo  in  no  roason  to  t-hink 
that  with  tho  o»>ndition  c'ontomplatiMi  flu*  won  ohtmnahlo 
would  ho  at  all  inferior  to  t-hoso  hithorto  appoint od. 

§  *2»  Taking  u*'Xt  tho  I^^inliMivo  (VMtncit :  It srom position 
haw  f»oon  uiialvsod  ahovo,  Thon»  in  now  an  olo*'t<*d  majority 
whit'h  in  iikoly  hoforo  lon^  to  ho  furtlior  iiHToiiHod.  whou 
I'onHtituomnort  oan  ho  dovinod  for  two  intonmtH  whirh  aro  at 
prosoiit  roprow^nt-od  by  nomination,  It  in  truo  that  thin 
majorit-y  w  only  of!*H*ttvo  if  tho  whofo  of  it  at^tn  togothor, 
or  if  an  fiiany  nttininatiHi  minnhorK  act  with  it  an  oiootod 
mom  horn  nt»oodo  from  it.  hi  Bongal  tho  Indian  imminatwi 
moiiiborrt  do  roniiiioiily  jtot  with  it,,  ()a  tho  othor  hand  it 
ctan  UHUaily  b«i  tiHitmlmpd  if  ait  ilm  Kuropt^in  mom  horn  wido 
with  iho  ttilioiatH.  ThiK  may  bo  galling  to  tho  isidiartH,  but 
in  tlw  conditiotiH  nf  liongul  it  w  not  unroawmablo.  Tho 
grout  bulk  t*f  tht*  ononnonn  tnwto  and  industry  In  In  tho 
hunciM  of  Kurn|H<attK,  lltoro  IH  no  ftilifitnitt  bur  to  tho  progro«H 
cif  tho  Indian  in  I  how  fioid»,  an  bin  HticooHH  in  Bombay 
miflidkintly  MHtabliHtum  ;  but  the*  gonitw  of  tho  BongiitiH  ban 
not  ywt  run  in  thin  fltrwtiott»  ami,  a«  a  connequtmoo  porhajw^ 
the  popuittr  loadurn  aro  by  no  nioaiw  Hound  on  ooonomio 
MtibjeotM  neofircltttK  t«  Wtmiorn  idww,  urid  if  the  Ktircspmiia 
"  worn  not  in  ( *o«mnl  to  protoot  thinr  owii  interwts  thoy  inigbt 
ooncoivabiy  *omt*tinum  faro  badly.  Fuller  roproKontation 
might  IMI  iibtfiinotl  by  mcreaHtng  tho  numtter  of  tho  (>>unail» 
but  thin  oaimot  IMJ  douo  until  power  b  mado  ovor  uuroBorvodiy 
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to  the  majority,  for  thn  ofliria!  numlicrH  c-an  hanlly  h«» 
further  increased.  It  in  (iouMftit  imU*<»«l  whether  for  th<» 
moment  any  oonHMuwbU'  inrwwo  of  numbers  in  tlrsimMc. 
The  *  intelltK'tiiaJH  "  are  almuly  wry  fully  n*fnvrt«»nti'il  by 
lawyem  and  editors  wry  nwrh  of  on<*  iypp  and  nt,Ht  of 
opinion  ;  and,  before  any  nwHidorahh*  inrrrano  in  firmngrd, 
it  would  ho  woll  to  s<»o  wfwthrr  any  mociifinition  of  tht»  <*h*r- 
tive  Byntom  would  prodiicn  at  li*aHt  HOUM*  inoinlN*rH 
truly  rcvproHontativo  of  tiionmaHrr  iaticlowtivr.H  and  w^ll 
traders  who  are  numoroun  in  Kon^al. 

It  han  already  IMWU  roittftrkwl  tfuit  thr  Hyntom  cif  d 
by  tho  non-official  Tneinhon*  of  DtHtrirt  Itoardn  and  Muni- 
oipalitioB  doon  not  giv«  HattHfactioii  tn  advanced  ofHiiiofi, 
These  bodicn  cortatnly  fornicnl  (Htnvoniont  nnt<(y-mado 
constituoiuiioH,  and,  probably,  tht\v  rtintainofi  tin*  »n*n  who 
would  have  been  oUxjtecl  itndi»r  iiny  Hynirni  whirl?  r^ijnirocl 
that  the  representative  «ho«ld  liavii  A  loral  cfinn^xion,  l«it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  giving  any  wU  nteaKiirc  «f  popular 
representation  they  are  ait-oK^thor  too  tmiirpct.  Th<»  oirctcd 
members  of  the  varioun  bonny,  prrhnp«  two-thirtta  of  tlm 
whole,  may  have  Imen  cilwlrd  yi*nm  tn^foro  tho  (*oiinrit 
election.  It  IB  highly  improbable  that  in  connexion  with 
their  own  oandidaturo  any  quwtion  of  (-ounoti  polifirn 
ever  been  raided,  nor  would  it  In*  dtwirabln  that  munici 
elections  should  turn  on  (tounril  pftHttOM  ;  mnntcfipiit 
would  suffer,  and  tho  franuhifto  In  atmurcily  low  iwan  for 
municipal  purpose*,  ft  would  proiutbty  b©  an  acivatttfiK^ 
if,  instead  of,  perhapH,  20»(HH>  ixmplo  m  a  diMtridt  btitng 
represented  in  so  indiroot  A  nmtmor  that  they  hav«  mi 
practical  voice  In  the  matter,  l,CIO<l  or  2fCMMI  ware  roprnfumtwi 
directly.  The  franchise  would  be  on  payment  cif  • 

cesses  m  the  country  and  in  towns,  and  should  be  flxwl 
at  a  level  which  experience  would  m  giving  11  fair 

proportion  of  literacy  and  intelligence.  Thure  might  tttt 
alternative  professional  or  educational  qualification*.  Kuril 
direct  representation  i§  it  already 

for  Mohammedan«  who  are  to  vote  for  their  repw- 

seatatives  upon  a  bat  n0fc  prnperty 

That  the  ihouid  a  cttrwt 

vote  for  a  member  of  whin  he  km  not,  I* 

%poeWmedpiwitt0t0fth«Hiadtt. 
^^  the  at 

tht 

ijpndMnliM  If  It  bt  to 

ta  the  of  the 


ipal 
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Couneils,  it  eertainly  neews  that  the  most  reasonable  and 
also  Hie  safest  eonrne  would  he  to  give  IIIOH!  of  il  to  perHonn 
direetly  eleefed  hy  voters  with  a  property  tftialiHeatum. 
The  eonst  H  Henries  and.  the  persons  ehosen  hy  thorn  would 
Hpi*ak  for  a  elans  which  eom  prises  the  largest  and  possibly 
tin*  iwwt  eonservative  interests  in  tho  country.  The 
ohjeetinn  which  might  he*  rained  thai  the  smaller  municipal 
and  diHtrict  hoard  voters  would  be  disfranchised  would,  ho 
purely  aeudemie,  sinee  this  elans  has  an  yet*  acquired  no 
Hcintilia  of  intm*Ht  in  tJio  matter.  The  argument, H  for 
reform  in  Dm  election  of  two  of  the,  largent  elanxen  in  the 
Council  apply  equally  in  the  eiine  of  the  reprcNentation 
of  the  Ciileutta  Corporatitm  and  rniversity*  which  in 
•organised  on  the  same  indirect  system  withc»ut  any  tncreaw* 
of  Htrc^ngth  to  <5over?imeut,  hut-  which  euuses  eonsiderahh* 
popular  disec»nt</ut . 

ft  should  he  eleiirly  understood  that  any  btandarc!  of 
enfranchisement  which  can  n*asonahly  !>e  contemplated  will 
give  hut-  a  small  numher  of  voters  in  proportion  to  total 
population.  Comparatively  few  can  exercise  any  real 
political  influence,  and  the  result  will  pnilwihly  only  give 
one  voter  iimtuijufst  several  hundred  people. 

§  *l,  Supposing  that  we  have  obtained  a  (\iuneil  an  repre- 
Hentative  HH  existing  c'onditionH  will  allow,  the  next-  cjuention 
in  what  additional  share  in  the  (Jovernment  we  can  give 
it,  iSci  far  its  the  legislative  function  jufoen  we  have  ulreiwly 
Ixwn  lilwral,  We  have  now  to  roiintder  what  fttnettottK  <tf 
mi  luiminmtrative  character  ctait  ht*  given*  Here  w<»  nhull 
find  ourselves  chwely  hedged  in  hy  limitations  of  two-  riaHHen. 
The  first  (*onHiHtK  in  the  fact  that  there  are  important 
hwneheH  «>f  the  iidtniniHtration  with  whicli  at  preHent  no 
Iridinii  aclmintHtrator  would  agree  to  the  I^^iMlnttve  Comunt 
mocitliinK,  the  Me«?ond  in  the  exceeding  dtflUwity  of  finding 
(rwh  revetitte  for  new  enterpriKiM.  Tho  mcwt  diingefcniH 
oxanipleH  of  the  flmt  clanH,  the  Army  iitul  the  Hailwayn,  lire 
firtittKited  hy  being  imdt^r  the  dirci<?t  control  of  tlie  Qovorn- 
mont  of  India,  l>ut  thorn  nro  othorn  of  whitili  it  will 
to  itwtunet*  thti  |K)Iicie,  Thin  «lopnrtm«nt  in 
unpopular,  aw!  even  thonc  who  might  1m  expoctod  to 
with  »  of  roH(x)nHibUity  wilt  produce  hara-brainod 

for  diNpimNing  with  it*  mo«t  important  fwncitiiiii« 
OP  ptrforioirig  them  by  amatmtr  affprt .  It  would  be  neocwHary 
to  thin  and  probably  many  cither  department*  fpom 

dangoroun  experimratHi  by  the  Legmiativo  Counoii. 

The  of  tho  Uritinh  connexion  do|K»ndH  morn  than 
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anything  else  on  tho  mjiintriuiwv  nf  jnihlir  *»i«li-r  <»ml 
security,  and  it.  is  impossible  iimt  iuiy  hnmrh  i»f  <inviTn- 
ment,  tho  efficiency  <>f  *'hirh  is  ''"ii-"*'!'''''"!  vit*l  t«i  itrn 
object,  should  become  the  suhjrrf  of  ra*h  or  ;mi;Hrur 
experiment.  It.  in  beeausp  of  the  need  of  I  In*  *lmnvj  wni«l  in 
some  parts  of  the  field  of  fJovrrwnriif  that  tin*  aiit.!.-rafi«» 
system  continues,  although  over  wide  nutk'i««  "  miu-h  ?muv 
liberal  system  might  IH»  Inilit  wifp  Hint  drHirnlili*. 

Where  it.  is  necessary  to  protect  ilrparf  innif^  lr»nn  ranh 
interference  tl»o  only  apparrnf  inriuin  of  lining  .MI  i*»  «n  with  • 
hold  control  of  supply.     Tho  tru^t  Mu(f*unar«l   tlmt    muM 
possibly  Biilfico  would*   ho   for  (tuVfrtunont    ti»   ivtain    th*« 
power  of  continuing  tho  supply  for  niioh  flr|Mirtfnt*iitH  frum 
one  year  to  succeeding  yoarn,     I1**  tliin  ruiirMi^,   Ipiwi-vrr, 
there  are  tho  gravest  poHHihl**  oUjortiiuirt,    Th««  waving  wrrif 
of  our  present  nystom  in  lit«iin  JH  rftirionoy,     t*aw,  al  any 
rate,  is'  enforced  and  order  miuntainoct,     But  tin*  rflirimry 
of  a  Government  which  win  nut  r^'vi^i*  its  t^tiiMalrH  ami 
bring  them  up  to  date  in  harmony  with  i*«wtrinp»-*rary  iii'mln 
will  rapidly  be  undermined.    To  ontiMp  olortt*i|  iiii'tiilirr**  In 
refuse  a  revision  of  oHtimai(kH  v**nr  iiftor  y«»«r  \v«mlit  lunan 
giving  them  tho  powor  to  <lo|>nvo  tho  i*Ki»liiin  My**trii»  *»(  itn 
saving  quality  of  thornughmwi*.     It   wmild   otinbir   tlunn 
slowly  but  surely  to  ruin  the*  oluirartor  of  tho  t**tK'ii!ivi«  itiry 
were  criticizing  in  order  to  bring  pn*H«iir<t  tn  ta'iir  on  it.    I  in 
the  other  hand  it  would  make  thorn  in  no  way  nmr*'  H^IKMI- 
sible  than  at  present  for  the  proper  roncliicit  of  pithtic  iilliiiri*, 
One  method  by  which  tho  l^igblittiv^  ('cmtirit  might  lw« 
brought  into  oloser  touch  with  the  niiilitiiM  «f  aclmim*triiti<ift 
might  be  a  system  of  OommittiKNi,  com|iarablt«  in  llmw  of 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,    Tho  |wrt«  t*f 

.  that  system  are  that  the  wholo  ol  tho  Cliiitttt^r  k  tliviilt^cl 
into  bureaux,  the  mambani  being  by  lot.     Karli 

bureau  elects  one  member  to  eaoh'  (Vimmittm  whirh  «|IHI|I« 
with  projects  of  law,  and  three  to  the  ttitttm 

So  far  as  concerns  legislation,  the  "of 


mittees,  elected  by  the  Council  and 

of  all  the  interests  involved,  is  probably  m  to  tinwttl 

aconditionB  m  m^^B  that  ooold  bo  frutn 


the  French,     In  the  of  the  Oommittw. 

However,  with  its  separate  for  ^ch 

of  the  admmirtra*ion  and  with  a  far  each 

sioa  it  as  possible  that  fraitM  be 

although  there  are  ako-Bnaree  -to  be  The 

system  appears  to  be  intolerably  slow,  in  A 
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of  the  work  of  administration  being  carried  on  by  votes 
account,  and  also  to  have  a  tendency  to  extravagance, 
the  other  hand  it  results  in  each  department  of  the 
Administration  coming  under  the  special  scrutiny  of  a  com- 
which  sits  practically  permanently.  At  any  rate, 
pressing  the  French  example  further,  it  is  possible 
the  Finance  Committee  might  be  made  more  effective 
it  is.  At  present,  as  we  have  seen,  it  deals  only  with 
very  limited  portion  of  the  Budget  which  the  Govern- 
considers  optional  and  only  sits  when  the  Budget  is 
.  It  might  be  a  permanent  committee  and  review  at 
leisure  all  schemes  as  they  are  prepared,  and  it  might  be 
larger  than  it  is,  and  have  subsections  to  deal  with  each 
important  administrative  department. 

§  4.  This  rough  sketch  appears  to  include  all  the  progress 
-possible  under  the  existing  frame  of  government,  and  it 
-presumes  the   continuance   of   full  reserve   power  in  the 
Oovernment  of  India,  if  not  in  the  Governor  himself.    It 
is  undoubtedly  open  to  many  serious  criticisms.    The  various 
concessions   enumerated,   in   order   to    have   much   effect, 
-would  have  to  be  given  very  nearly  at  one  time,  and  there 
-would  be  little  to  concede  afterwards  until  the  final  plunge 
Into  responsible  government  could  be  taken.     The  change 
in  the  practice  of  selection  of  the  Indian  Executive  Councillor 
and  the  improvement  of  the  system  of  election  to  a  large 
number  of  places  on  the  Legislative  Council  might  be  made 
at  the  earliest  convenient  opportunity,  and  witn  them  some 
control  of  revenue  might  have  to  be  given.    Further  exten- 
sion^ of  that  control  might  no  doubt  be  made  from  time  to 
time,  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  any  further  advance 
is  possible.    The  position  of  the  Indian  Executive  Councillor 
between  his  colleagues  and  the  Legislative  Council  would 
Ibe  delicate  and  might  not  work  well.    It  would  be  difficult 
to   provide  against  causes  of  quarrel  over  supply.     The 
Legislative  Council  might  find  that  they  had  much  less  power 
than  they  expected,  since  though  they  could  settle  the  direc- 
tion  of  new   developments,   they   could  not   control  the 
Executive  in  details  ;   they  would  vote  the  money,  but  an 
irresponsible  executive  would  spend  it,  and  the  work  of 
the   Legislative   Council  would  not   give   much   practical 
training  in  the  business  of  administration. 
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CHAPTER    HI 

ALTERNATIVE  SCHKMK  FOR.  EXPANSION* 
SELK-CJOVKRXMKXT 


^  1.  IT  has  been  insisted  on  that  f  h**n*  urr  o*rluin  Orjwirt- 
merits  of  Go vornmont,thpi»t(*pit  yiuulrflini'uryof  whirharr 
BO  vital  to  the  British  connexion,  tlmt  in  rxi*tinu  «'»«n«lit»nnN 
they  could  not  he  submitted  to  |»t»fmiar  rmiimt,  t|i<»iralilt< 

as  that  control  may  \w  in  other  purtt*  nf  ihr  tM*i,  It  i* 
also  the  oaso  that  in  all  the  great  i*roviMrr*,  filtiiMtiyli  in 
their  constitution  they  have  the  WMII<«  i*li*mrti!  i»f  pu|tiilf»r 
representation  aa  Bengali  and  Himilar  nwl  fur  it*  rx|mtiMifm, 
there  arc  also  large  distrietn  i?ihahiti*ci  hy  priwitivp  riifr« 
.which  are  entirely  oxcoptod  from  that  nji«i<'iitf  niul  *in< 
governed  by  the  Executive  purely  iiuiiirrfilirntly  iiinlrr 
different  and  often  very  elementary  witw  of  law.  Ilirrr 
is  no  prospect  that  within  any  awigiiiihli*  |H<ritMl  titty  run 
siderame  part  of  these  areas  will  IK»  ahlo  t«»  **han<  in  thr 
progress  towards  autonomy  which  we  wmtpmpiutt', 

These  two  conditions—that  thoughout  whulo  jirovinwn 
there  are  certain  departmentw  and  funeiioim  of  gov<«rttim*titt 
and  that  in  each  province  there  arc  tumaUtoriiblt.'  arran 
which  cannot  ho  submitted  to  popular  iumtrctl  but  IIHIHI 
continue  to  'Tbe  administered  autocratically* >•• --bring  M**  tu  nn 
alternative  which  has  been  BUggented*  It  in  that  for  Ilirw* 
departments  in  which  it  can  be  done  for  tit  of 

responsible  as  distinct  from  merely  govern* 

ment  should  be  Instituted  forthwith,  while  the  iwtminiiix 
departments  and  the  exoepted  would  oonUnite  to  in* 

administered  under  the  present  the  futitibiw  of 

constitutional  ruler  in  the  one  of  udminintrii- 

tor  in  the  other  being  united  in  the  of  thi»  t'lovcmnr. 

The  type  of  responsible  government  bit  11*  lil»rnf 

as  the  degree  of  development  of  the  would 

The  exercise  of  caution  would  opemta  lenii  by 
checks  on  its  action  than  by  and  tlw 

Ranches  of  revenue  and  wftktti  be 

ow  to  it.   The  proposal  hm  tt  my  mt»  tlili  lit  iti 
that  ^  takes  advantage  of  MI  Iti 

tratioiL  «nd  merely  readiust^  the 
more  ek«ly  the  field  of  the  itrong         from  that  of 
freedom;  poMiUy  to  the  real  of  the 
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The  Hug#o«tion  J«  that-  for  such  of  the  departments  of 
(Jovorumont  an  were  made  over  to  it,  tho  Legislature 
should  ho  really  supreme,  and  should  administer  !>y  an 
executive  e.hoHen  from  its  own  members  and.  responsible 
to  it'.  A  question  which  moots  us  in  limiiw  in  whether  tho 
remainder  of  tho  Government  should  continue  as  at-  present 
with  tho  admixture  of  tin*  popular  element  whirl*  it  has 
already  acquired,  or  should  the  reserved  departments  he 
managed  autocratically  an  they  were  when  there  was  no 
popular  element?  There  ran  surely  he  no  doubt  that  the 
former  alternative  in  the  eorreet  one.  If  the  great  majority 
of  the  departments  were  to  he  made  over  and  only  one  or 
two  to  he  reserved  there  mivjht  he  little  objection  to  pltidng 
tho  latter  under  the  autocratic,  eontrol  of  tho  ruler.  Wo 
muHt  assume,  however,  that,  the  opposite  rondition  will 
prevail*  that- a!  first  only  a  small  portion  of  the  burden  of 
government  will  he  made  over  to  flit.1  popular  representa- 
tives and  that  tentatively.  In  (hat-  ease  the  rest-  must 
remain  as  at  -present-.  To  art  otherwise  would  mean  retro- 
gression not-  merely  in  appearanee  hut  in  fact  ;  it  would 
mean,  for  instaue<«,  that-  sueh  intlueiK'e  an  the  <*hM'ted  portion 
of  f  hn  l/egislat-ure  has  already  exereised  tn\  police  U^giKlation 
hud  h«»en  negative,  or  even  positively  harmful-  -a  position 
which  could  not  easily  be  *»stahlished. 

§  2,  In  contrast  with  t  he  proposed  experiment  in  responsible 
government,  the  other  portion  has  IMUMI  junt  npokeit  of  iw 
eontintsing  UK  at  pn»sont.  It  will,  however,  IK*  uwU'rntood, 
that  the  variotiH  t*hungeK  within  tho  existing  fraim*  which 
have  been  dtsciiHHed  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  metnomiutum, 
will,  or  may  be,  applicable  to  that  portion.  For  iiiHtanetn 
the  system  of  Ntunding  CommitteeH,  while  perhaps  not 
Mttitiible  for  nil  Dotmrttmmts,  would  nerve  IIH  a  triiining 
ground  in  thti  iidmttufttmtiott  of  «uuh  IIH  might  Inter  on  lie 
tnuwfurrecl  to  tho  roHpotmiblo  Mention  of  tho  (iovornnunit, 

A  further  quontion  i«— Would  the  new  IjogiKiaturo  Iw  tho 
niiinc!  iw  tho  existing  0111%  or  olootocl  on  1.1  lUftoront  »y«tfiiii  ? 
It  might  wn*t«  doHimblc^  that  a  popular  aKHoiuhly*  iwjHHtially 
in  no  nopuimiM  11  ooutitry,  Miumicl  be  muoh  more  iitimorctUH 
than  tno  pronont  jKipulur  oteiittmt  in  tho  I^igblntiw  (.•oumitl»* 
Kx|iarioru!o  !WH»  hnwovor,  nhown  that  if  nil  clannoH  and 
ant  to  1«  fairly  iti|irwctiitc»cl  tho  nutnlHtr  of  ritanonaiiiy 
ciontpoturit  man  nviiiliilila  in  oxtromoiy  limited.  If  It  war© 
only 'a  question  of  repreienting  tho  inteiieotualii  ** 
or  oven  huntlrodM  of  lawvem  atid'oditoni  would  «omo  forward, 
but  o*ii  only  their  own  olaa*,  while 
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amongst  the  great  inteiwlH  of  tho  ruuntry.  tin*  iri-nif  nmi 
small  landholders,  the  tnwtors.  and  r^rrwllv  aiui«ni>f  iho 
Mohammedans,  who  form  a  full  Imlf  rif  thr  |«ij»itl;ilinti  in 
Bengal  the  number  of  men  romfwtrht  ft*  tnk**  an  wfHlu'i'Ut 
part  in' the  Legislature  is  utill  v««ry  Hindi,  I'rnlwMy  tlim- 
fore  the  non-official  portion  of  fhr  priwut  U'Kt*lftturi«,  with 
such  improvements  in  the  systi'in  «»{  pipctiun  u*  Irnvr  firm 
suggested  in  the  earlier  piirt  of  thin  pji|wr,  \vnul«l  l»r  UH 
satisfactory  a  body  as  nut  at  imwitt  t«»  ilpvi*piL  If  I.M 
perhaps  anomalotis  to  Hiig^eHt  Iliat  Ilio  mfiniiMitnl  non- 
officials  should  be  included  in  flu*  n^jwuiMilili'  !r^iMtatiiri\ 
So  long,  however,  HH  their  luuttiirr  rriimiii**  rf»n*4iflrral'li\ 
and  aB  Home  important  iniorcHts  run  f.wty  f^  rrjirfHrtitri!  Ky 
nomination,  it  would  ho  jwdantic  to  limit  fhr  ii^.**i'iiil4y  in 
the  elected  members  in  olKHiienrc»  to  11  priwipli'  whirii  in 
the  circumstanceB  in  hanlly  nwro  thnn  n  wrujiliv  It  i.^. 
scarcely  nocosHary  to  cito  ftirther  v«»ry  ol»vin«i« 
against  having  two  sots  of  t<^tHtators,  ilniilil 
constituencies  and  elections  wotilfl  In*  lnirili*rwi*iiir 
way,  and  also  hopelessly  confusing  to  IHH>J»|*«  wlm  » 
merely  at  the  threshold  of  pranttriil  nolttirn. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  difficulty,  althongti  |M*rlii4f^  in  tttr 
stages  only  a  theoretical  ono,  that  tin*  fitMi>ltitiott  nf 
responsible  assembly  would  involve*  tha  dtHHciitttion  «»f  ilir 
other  also.  It  will  probably  bo  a  coitnidfiniklt'  tiinn  t»rf«irr 
a  regular  party  syBtem  In  so  fully  <*tnbiiiilii'd  tlmt  tin* 
difficulty  will  become  real  'Probably  the*  clwtion  uliunld  IM? 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  rc*ponfttmo  iwnttmtily,  inttl  Himtiltt 
carry  with  it  membership  of  the  other.  in  an lr-r  t« 

avoid  deadlocks,  it  might  bo  well  that  mcmlH»mhi|t  nf  tin* 
non-responsible  portion  should  oontinuo  n  cltiwtltitttm 

until  the  new  election  was  oomplete.  i^nUtivr 

•  suggestions  have  no  higher  ami  than  to  a  ttriilw 

for  a  period  of  transition,  or  tint  niimlwm 

of  the  responsible  body  must  be  and 

when  that  lappen*,  it  might  bo  found  to 

the  non-omeiM  portion  of  the  other  by  fnnti  it , 

,     The  exeeutive  should  of  threa,  0r  nut 

more  than  five,:of.th©  Council,  an  all  an*, 

The  Governor  would  be  Of  tht 

section,  as  he  is  of  the  If 

ment  matoed,  however,  and  the  fteulf 

sane  and  realty  responsible,  he  would 
withdraw  naora  and .more  from  its 

to  retee  mto  the  potitioa  of  a  rtto  win* 
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is  consulted  by  the  Executive,  but  takes  no  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  assembly.  The  transition  stage  might 
be  provided  for  as  follows  :  There  would  be  an  official 
Vice-President  who  would  replace  the  Governor  when  he 
desired  to  attend  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so.  There 
would  also  be  an  elected  Vice-President  who  would  preside 
when  the  Governor  or  Ms  substitute  did  not  appear  and 
who  should  eventually  develop  the  character  of  a  Speaker. 
In  the  early  stages  of  a  representative  assembly  without 
practical  administrative  experience,  it  would  be  well  to 
provide  for  a  hearing  to  be  given  to  the  voice  of  official 
experience  and  authority.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the 
Governor  should  habitually  lecture  the  assembly.  His 
addresses  should  be  limited  to  occasions  of  exceptional 
gravity.  It  might,  therefore,  be  provided  that  the  Governor 
should  have  the  right  to  send  a  representative  to  address 
the  House  on  any  subject  before  it  as  an  expert  who  should 
have  all  the  rights  of  a  member  for  purposes  of  debate  but 
not  of  voting. 

§  3.  Having  obtained  a  Legislature  and  a  Cabinet,  the  next 
question  is  what  it  should  be  given  to  do,  and  how  it  should 
be  provided  with  the  means  of  doing  it.  The  departments 
of  Government  have  been  enumerated  near  the  beginning 
of  this  paper.  We  shall  consider  first  the  administrative 
departments  which  might  be  suitable  for  transfer,  and  then 
the  revenue-producing  departments  which  might  support 
them.  Some,  of  course,  partake  of  both  characters.  It  is 
in  those  tinder  the  General  Secretary — 

(a)  Education  ; 

(6)  Local  Self-Government ; 

(c)  Sanitation ; 

that  the  public  are  most  generally  interested,  and  it  is 
regarding  those  that  there  are  most  demands  for  improve- 
ments. 

Other  Departments  which  might  be  found  suitable  for 
transfer  at  an  early  or  comparatively  early  stage  are — 

(d)  Registration  ; 

(e)  Co-operative  Credit ; 
(/)  Agriculture  ; 

(g)  Forests  ; 

(h)  Public  Works. 

From  some  of  these  the  first  instalment  might  be  formed, 
but  the  amounts  of  instalments  and  the  question  of  times 
and  seasons  are  matters  to  be  settled  by  the  responsible 
authorities.  There  is  much  to  be  said,  however,  for  insisting 
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that  the  first  experiment  should  he  willy  experimental.  If 
might  be  made  definitely  for  a  period  of  five  years,  a  furl  her 
extension  or  oven  its  vontinuanee  to  he  di*peiident  *»n  the 
results.  But  if  it  were?  renewed  at  nil,  it  *li<in!<l  tn*  fur 
some  definite  minimum  jieriod. 

Ono  of  the  most  important  praetieal  <littiriiltu«H  wmild  he 

the  delimitation  of  the  spheres  of  the  twn  (inviTntncnt*, 

Department*  come  in  oontiwl  and  may  overlap  ni  a  hundred 

.points  with  unlimited  opportunities  for  friction,     Hie  mie 

'possible  safeguard  i«  to  makt*  the  <*nvi«ritnr  tin*  Holu»iitul 

final  arbiter  of  «uch  questions. 

The  transfer  of  (a) 'Elementary  Kdumtioii  atifl  of  S1*!  i*or«l 
Self -Government  Would  Iw  pwuliiirly  wny,  iu<rjttiM<  they 
are  already  adminittterod  by  bwth*«  whirh  an«  mainly 
composed  of  non-officials* 

It  will  be  convenient  to  describe  briefly  what  t  hr 

of  Government  to  local  self -governing  imcliw  nrr. 

under  which  they  are  constituted  give  the  <*oi 

power  to  see  that  the  functions  for  which  they  nri»  up{KMnted 

are  carried  out.    If  they  fail  to  perform  thrtn,  if  deliberately 

or  by  neglect  they  catiBo  opproHnion,  it  tiuiy  iiiij4|H«nd  tbetr 

resolutions,  or  it  may  Btipemedo  them   tetiijK»rnrily   and 

administer  their  duties  by  its  awn  agency  until  ileleetn  nn* 

remedied.    In  CESOB  whore  they  hftvti  failed  tn  iwi*r^  jii^lt^, 

or  to  collect  their  taxes,  and  havo  «iii!0riHl  the  admitiUtmt  ton 

to  deteriorate  to  a  Bcandaloun  degree,  (>ovc*rtiiiii«ttt  hut*  imt 

failed  to  apply  the  remedy.    Thono  diwagrewible  ittitien  tsuvn 

fortunately  to  be  performed  but  rurdy.   < *otintrtirtiv<*  <iel  n»n 

is  as^much  more  frequent  as  it  in  more  tint inftir titty,    Indtn 

is  still  deficient  in  moat  of  the  oommoni>liuw  e«mvwiienr«w 

of  modern  civilimtion.    The  nwd,  and  of  Inta  tint  deinmid, 

for  schemes  of  water-supply  aiul  druiiitiffin  mid    ln*tti*r 

equipped  hospitals  ha«  become  ureminR,  while  evpryttliiw 

there  is  the  difficulty  of  lack  of  tno  nf 

money.   Government  acts  by  ibry 

are ^  not  suggested  locally t  by  lending  to  pn*|tant  «V 

revise  them,  by  advisiag  OE  mttt  far 

increases  of  rating  as  will  support  thorn.     Untmlly  utiy 

satisfactory  scheme  is  found  to  be  beyond  the 

r^otttces  of  the  body  oonoernad.    When 

h&s  done  wha^t  it  can,  Government  will  land  the  mni 

the  seciwty  of  the  rates  m  far  us  they  e*n  §0f  and  If  that  U 

mi  iiotpw^  it  will  pob^bly  a  from 

the  pottoitf  mrmm.    Blnrily,  If  tht  lorn!  bddy  km  mi 

officer  teeWoaily  <iomp0fc6at  to         mt  ibe 
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ment  will  provide.  one,  probably  from  it*  stall  of  wmitary 
engineer*.  With  work  of  thin  kind  the  eduealed  Indian  of 
th«*  present  day  in  pueuiiariy  in  sympathy,  and.tit  in  therefore 
suggested  an  suitable  for  his  firs!  essays  in  administration. 

At  first,  at  any  raits  business  might  IK*  e.ondueted  through 
the  priwnt  oflk'Ial.  elwnnels.  ])istriet  Ofiieers  and  Com- 
missioners  have  been  nurd  to  work  with  these  bodies,  to 
assist  them  in  their  dtflieulties  und  to  In*  patient  with  their 
HhnrieomingM,  und  when  tin*  appeal  \VUH  made  to  them  they 
would  probably  eontintie  to  work  eonlially  nuder  tlie 
Kxilu 


Kxiutive,  If  they  found  it  imposHible.  to  do  HO  f  he  ehutm'ter 
of  thi)  work  romineted  hy  self-enntained  orjj[ani/,atioim  niakf« 
it  poHHtblo  to  pla^i*  it  under  flu*  direel  eontrol  of  t-ho 
Exooutivo. 

(t)  iSanitatiou  may  be  ineluded  with  Si«if-{«oveninu»nt« 
The  iSanititry  I>epailntent.  of  a  IVovinee  eon^inlK  of  a 
Hftnit'ary  ^'onuniHHioner  ant!  Inn  DepiHieH  and  of  a  .Sanitary 
Engineer  and  bin  aNHintantH*  The  work  of  the  former  ela^n 
of  ollieiTrt  eonniMtH  mainly  in  innpeetioti  and  in  advising  loeal 
I.HMlieH  as  to  improveitientH.  The-  engineering  .nlafT  are 
employed  mainly  *>u  advinin^  and  exetrtifing  water  nunply 
and  drainngo  Hehoinon  tin  behalf  of  munie.ijwlifteK.  ft  in 
natural,  if  not  inevitable  ,  that  work  of  thin  kind,  whieh  in 
realty  the  iniwt  imjMirtant  work  of  loeal  Self-Uoverument, 
Hbotuti  (HJUia  under  the  nanu»  eontrot  an  the  rent  of  that 

HtthjCHlt. 

(rf)    The  itttKtrttrutMm   l)p|»trt»u*iit  whone  bunineHH  in  to 

maintain  n  rerord  of  eoutraetn  and  fleedn  in  a  urom'ing  one, 
It  w  rotttrolbd  and  worke-rl  enliroly  t*y  indigenotiK  ngeney 
from  the  liwpeetor  Ueneimt  downwardn^  It  tttakon  a  moder- 
ate profit  out  tif  fwH,  ttn  wnrking  is  very  titue.lt  a  matter  of 
cifiim<Htui  cuiitcorit,  and  the  DtKtrict  Dllieor  him  ill-  proHout 
lit  very  «!c!iictc!f  connexion  with  it,  HO  thai  on  ull  uountH  iU 
triiiwler  ithottkl  uomo  onrty  in  the  tlivjr. 

(*•)  (.'o*o|i&mtivo  Credit  i*  it  infmt  imjM>rlnnt  matter  ;  wo 
limy  ho[)o  tltttt  It  In  ite«t-iriiirl  to  hiivw  an  hnmentw  effec^t 
iificin  tliti  HnoUti  unit  tnn)nonn«  life  of  tlm  tuiuntry.  It  in 
ititf  in  iu  ittfaiiey^  iinil  rumiirw  vlono  attention  ami  ttxjKHt 
gtticliitt«4i*  Any  wiiti«pr«itl  bnmkdown  in  this  early 

eotnpromiiso   the   whole   future  of   tho   movement, 

fire  why  it  would  not  tie  suitable  to  trannfer 

it   immodiatoiy   to    an    inex|K>riono0d    government,    moro 

nit  Indian  poIitieianM  havo  no  far  renmined  Htngu* 

liirty  indifleront  to  it,'  But  tlm  poliey  It  to  create  Provincial 

for  tilt  eontroi  wid  of  the  movotiiont»  and 
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once  these  are  in  working  order  its  transfer 
Government  would  naturally  follow. 

(/)    Scientific  Agriculture  is  still  in  ajrery  e&> 
at  present  it  is  mainly  a  matter  of  research  by 
specialists  with   high   scientific   attainments,   b*u-"*>    .    ^ 
there  are  a  good  many  Indians  in  the  depart)  xxx 
many  more  are  being  trained  in  the  new  provincial 
Before  very  long  the  organization  will  have  exte 
and  will  consist  mainly  of  indigenous  agency 
demonstrating  the  processes  arrived  at  by  tb.es 
officers.    It  mil  be  understood  that  in  describing 
stage  as  elementary  very  general  language  is 
not  intended  to  belittle  the  striking 
have  already  been  recorded  in  several  provinces. 
stage  of  demonstration  has  been  established, 
ment  should  be  ready  for  transfer. 

(</)  Forests  are  an  earning  department,  the 
which  is  steadily  increasing.  It  is  suggested 
transfer  shotdd  be  postponed  to  a  somewhat 
because  it  will  be  at  least  another  generation  "foof  oJt* 
highly  specialized  scientific  European  control  .wrliiolx 
require  can  be  mainly  replaced  by  Indian  agertoy-  w  ^ 
Indian  opinion  is  as  yet  very  ignorant  of  the  pot>oarx"fcl^  *  *  * 
of  forest  management  and  rather  unsympathetic*  t/*> 
policy,  owing  to  the  friction  which  constantly  arises  "fc>  ot>  Vfc*  < 
it  and  the  disastrous  but  ingrained  and  cherished. 
of  the  people.  A  government,  however,  will 
treat  its  best  sources  of  revenue  with  some  considox^o*!  !****» 
and  by  the  time  that  forest  working  plans  are  cona^Ic^t  *^*1 
and  the  correct  principles  of  forest  treatment  irt  JLi  !*§»*» 
clearly  ascertained,  transfer  should  be  possible. 

(h)  The  stage  at  which  Public  Works  or  a  poriioirx  of  tft***ii» 
could  be  made  over  is  not  very  easy  to  define.    Ttto   doj  >i*f  t 
ment  has  of  course  to  carry  out  works  for  all  otho:r    dojw^rt 
ments,  and  therefore  from  the  beginning  it  would    ix^ir^v^    t  ** 
serve  two  masters,  which  would  probably  troublo     it>     Ittut 
little  since  it  is  used  to  serving  many.    The  older  govoarorxrx  !** 
which  would  make  the  larger  demands  on  its  servioos   "wott  I*  I 
naturally  wish  to  retain  control  of  the  personnel  and  o  :rg;a,  jt* 
tioB^as  long  as  possible,  but  as  the  sphere  of  tilxo     olltctr 
inare^«l  the  time  would  come  when  the  departraoooL-fc    oo  i*  l«  I 
be  split  up  if  not  transferred. 
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(.'HAPTKK,  IV 
FINANCE  OF  KELF-CJOVK 

§1,1  r  tho  functions  uf  (-iovornmoni  aro  to  ho  divided  into 
two  portions  under  two  separate  executives,  tho  revenues 
inimt  also  IK*  divided,  and  it  in  necessary  to  consider  what 
arrangomont'B  could  IK)  made  to  finance  tho  now  or  responsible 
portion. 

Ttus  apparently  natural  courso  would  bo  that  out  of  the 
heads  of  revenue  at  the  disposal  of  tho  Provincial  Govern- 
ment one  or  more  should  bo  mado  over  whieh  would  Huflico 
to  meet  the.  charges  of  administration  of  tho  departmc^ntH 
trannferred,  and.  that  they  should  ho  selet'ted  as  having 
a  prospeet  <»f  4*xpansion  whieh  Wiiuld  eonH'spond  to  tlio 
ex|HH'lii*f  ion  of  lutrmal  dt*veiopment  in  that  administration. 
In  praetieo  the  prohlem  in  not  likely  to  admit  of  HO  MtnipUi 
a  solution.  Indian  revenue  in  poe.uliarly  resjHHisivo  to  tho 
viri.shitudes  of  tho  soasnn,  the  busiiu^ss  of  Indian  budgot- 
making  has  not  inaptly  boon  railed  *a  gam  bio  on  rain  \ 
A  failure  of  the  monsoon  moans  loss  of  crops,  {OHK  of  land 
revenue,  loss  of  railway  earningH,  as  well  IIH  groat  Uiroct 
exptiiwt!  in  tho  relief  of  famine  or  scarcity.  Those  are  tho 
more  cotiHpk'uous  and  direct  cotiHtKiuonuos,  but  tho  oJTowts 
are  felt  in  alnuwt  every  doparttnottt  of  tho  rovomte.  KXCIHO^ 
customs,  salt  tax,  stamp  foon  on  litigation,  all  refleut  tho 
itintinisheti  spending  powers  of  tho  people,  In  Imtigoting, 
us  they  usually  do,  for  iv  mcHlorato  Hurplus  tho  Uoveniwout 
uf  India  cU»ubtloHH  allow  for  the  probability  of  a  poor  mcmHocm 
in  oiio  or  two  ol  their  provincou.  A  widely  oxtemiod  fiuluro 
will  convert  their  wurpttts  into  a  deficit,  while  mioquate  imd 
weli-diHtribtttoti  minfall  over  the  whole  of  Indtn,  ti  eonttn- 
goncy  which  nosm'timim,  ulthough  too  rurvlyp  <ioeurHf  may 
Hwell  the  Httrptim  to  a  figure  buyund  tho  iwunl  uxperumoo  of 
euttntrioH  which  enjoy  more  stubk*  cutulitioim. 

The  iiiittiirtainty  of  its  revenue  UOM  rendurod  the  (loyern- 
titeitt  uf  litdiii  reluetunt  to  uHHigu  nej^rate  hetttln  of  revenue 
to  the  provtnwH.  In  the  day  of  trottbtu  they  m»y  bu  unequal 
to  tlio  chargetf  foi*  whieh  they  are  intended t  or  on  the  other 
hand  they  *  may  permit  of  local  extrnvagatieo  while  tho 
country  at  largo  is  utarving* .  This  Government  of  India 
therefore  king  clung  to  n  policy  of  fixed  a«iiignmouto  to  the 
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provinces,  fixed,  that  w,  f«»r  -1  lril11  M l  lt  " . 
the  end  of  a  proHjwnniH  yrar  il  l«.un-l  i»  -if 

doles  on  which  thoy  had  prinnjimlU  t*.  i.> 

any  sehomcM*  involving  Iargr»  iwti»*l  rif^ 

conditions  arc  gradually  initi^t*"!. 

irrigation,  the  extctiHion  nf  rail**)*.  *n»«l  * 

the  exploitation  of  mineral^  all  tni*l  to  m 

less  dependent  on  wanoital  * 

the  Government  of  lining  i 

over  completely  to  Provincial  (Jovi 

heads  of  revomtu  nf  an 

resourcea,  more  liablo  i«  Iw  ilimnu«»br«|  in 

failure  of  a  monnoon,  l*ri»vinrial  CJtivrrnmrnt*  «!•« 

feel  at  bast  as  groat  ft  tliflinilly  in  ilivwlii^  tbnr  n 

separate  heads*    It  in  tlu»y  w«»uli| 

providing  for  the  new  »f  tint  tiiyvrrninput 

extent  by  assignment*  of  rtwwit*  f«»r  <i  ifi-tii  «4  >T<ir* 

but  supplemented  in  gond  liv  a  «*<  tlinr  ^isr|»liw 

It  is  of  tittle  nm  to  dwell  on  lltr  ivinlrm  ir«  «: 

a  system  of  dole*  when  rhuravirri^iin-i  «*f  imliai 

finance  render  them  iiwvtUblis 

These  featuren  of  Indian  ri»vi«ini^  b*v«'  IH^II  mUii;r«l 
to  what  may          an  imdiiw  u|B%t<Mi*iy<  tin 

control  over  and  manatfemmit  «f  U  **  r^^ntiii 

feature  of  ft  rwponnibifi  f*»  tlir 

that  it  is  deprivmi  ul  it*  rf*|*»fv»tl*ilit)          it 

opportunities  for  training  in  nr 

diminishad.    It  in  itill  opim  It*  tin  l«  iMim^or.  Um 

the  portion  of  tho  cif  llt^  liuvriiunrii 

derived  I**  a«  nwi 

that  it. 

own  control  M  M  uttif  ilti» 

heads-  of  whioh  tm  mil 

be  examined* 

§2,  ftf*  El  lit 

wveromott  of  titt 

is  Lud               Md  mil  Un  iwii 

i§  no           to  ftiti! 

tht  mitt                 I 
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The  following  which  now  belong  entirely  to  the  Local 
(Jovernments  may  be  enumerated  : 

(ft)  Municipal  Kates  and  Taxes. 

(/i)  C  'esses  on  Land, 

(r)  Keg  ist  rat  ion. 

(fl)  Forests. 

(f)  HSxf.itfe. 

(a  mid  /i)  The  first  two  heads  are  not  the  revenue  of 
Uovernment  but  of  the  towns  and  districts  in  which  they 
are  rained,  hut  they  arc*  mentioned  heeause  the  charges  of 
Loim!  Hi^lf-CiovoruiiHint  am  mainly  dofrayod  from  thom» 
and  If  that  d<^jMirfm<*nt'  in  lransf«trr*Mf»  t!w  (Control  which 


with  it.  Control  is  t»x<»n'is^d  !>y  »u'lH  of  tin*  local  (Jovrrn- 
m<.*nf.  limiting  t-h<*  powrrn  of  levying  rates  and.  ^'c.HHen  and  by 
orders  under  these  laws, 

,{f-}  ttwiixtrtitiiMt  rl*lte  net-  revettuo  of  this  deparinu^nt 
in  the  difTerenre  between  the  fees  charged  and  tfuveost  of 
udntini.strntion.  in  Denial  the  sttrphis  is  about  one-third 
of  the  total  anil  tends  to  grow*  but  if  is  small,  perhaps 
.t'JH.noo,  Tlu»  r<»venu<<  from  Hegist  ration  would  necessarily 
ho  transferred  at  the  same  time  as  the  administration  of  tho 
<lepurtuu*nt  , 

(tt)   fr*ttrr.&t#t  ......  Hori%  too,  the  rove-ttue  wciulti  be*  trannferrect 

at-  the  tutine  time  as  the  lidmlniKtrifctiiiii  of  the  dt»partinent. 
The  poUmtialitteH  of  this  tieparttueut  arc  great  in  many 
provinrent  f»erha{>H  U«HH  HO  in  lieugiil  than  in  othem,  but 
they  will  not  come  into  full  bearing  for  auotfun*  gvueration. 
hi  iRengul  the  not  ruvonuu  IK  roughly  equal  to  that  from 
Registration. 

(r)  Kxciws-  -Thin  dtniarttneiit  provides  about  ono-third 
of  tlie  total  rcwenuo  of  the  province,  about  oim  and  ono» 
third  million  Htorling.  Thu  exptnwti  of  admiuiKtmtion  in 
very  nnmll,  Kxuino  in  India  is  derived  from  KpiritA,  from 
milder  intoxicants  liko  palm  juico  an«l  iho  native  HtibntttuU^H 
for  liw^r,  and  from  drug*  lika  opium  and  gunjii,  Generally 
it  in  eom{H3Mii(l  of  two  partn,  the  nrnt  ft  regular  tariff  levied  afc 
tlie  nlaco  of  tiianufac,!ture»  the  nitoonci  Hootine  for  itale, 
UMually  Mottled  by  auction,  liiititod,  however,  by  variouM 
The  revenue  i«  obviounly  cai>ablo  of 

fiupportiiig  tunny  of  the  department*  of  Government,  and, 
the  cif  the  department*  approxi- 

mated  to  it  in  amount,  there  would  be  strong  argumentu  for 
it*  On  the  other  it*  adminiHtrutum  b  diffl- 

eultv  «icl  the  oai>acity  to  weigh 
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eoollv  all  the  issues  involved  in  changes  of  system.  It  is 
the  natural  hunting-ground  of  the  faddist  in  India  as 
elsewhere  and  it  can  only  be  said  that  its  transfer  would  be 
a  mark  of  confidence  in  the  judgement  and  moderation  of 
the  new  government  which  could  probably  only  be  earned 
by  considerable  experience  of  its  character  and  capabilities. 
Even  then  the  Government  of  India  would  still  insist  on 
retaining  some  control,  to  prevent  the  difficulties  which 
might  arise  if  different  systems  of  administration  and  widely 
varying  rates  of  duty  were  established  in  adjoining  provinces. 

§  3.  These  heads  of  revenue  have  all  a  natural  tendency  to 
grow  with  the  general  development  of  the^  country,  and 
most  of  them  might  have  their  rate  of  expansion  accelerated 
by  an  enterprising  administration.  But,  as  with  Excise, 
so  with  most  of  the  other  heads,  considerations  of  general 
|  *  |  policy  will  confine  their  increase  to  a  very  moderate  rate 

which  will  hardly  suffice  to  meet  the  fresh  expenditure 
certain  -to  be  demanded  by  a  new  Government  eager  to 
satisfy  urgent  popular  demands. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  fresh  revenue  has  probably  been 
but  little  considered  by  ordinary  Indian  politicians,  because 
they  have  not  begun  to  realize  the  necessity.  Many  of  them 
are  at  the  stage  of  supposing  that  if  the  revenue  is  four 
millions  they  have  four  millions  to  spend  at  pleasure  ;  that, 
for  instance,  £100,000  can  be  taken  from  the  police  and 
spent  upon  education.  The  cries  of  the  Poverty  of  India 
and  the  Burden  of  Taxation  have  been  repeated  till  they 
have  become  settled  articles  of  faith,  and  minds  recoil 
from  the  possibility  of  having  to  increase  taxes  or  to  devise 
new  ones.  Very  little  practical  handling  of  affairs  would, 
tiowever,  soon  teach  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  than 
retrenchment,  especially  in  a  country  which  has  always  been 
pwamoniously  administered,  and  before  long  they  would 
begin  to  search  for  new  sources  of  income. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Decentralization,  which  re- 
ported shortly  before  the  Morley-Minto  set  of  reforms  came 
under  discussion,  gave  some  attention  to  the  question  of 
3iM»e«iiig  the  financial  powers  of  Local  Governments,  and 
aaiOT^sfc  other  subjects  considered  the  advisability  of 
allowxDg  them  to  raise  fresh  revenue  both  -by  increasing 
the  of  taxation  in  heads  which  had  been  entirely 

p^iio^i^l,  and  by  levying  new  taxes.  It  was  decided 
time  liad  not  come  for  such  a  change  because  the 

~~~~*  ChypeKaoEoeaats  had  no  real  responsibility  to  the  tax- 
TanA  ft  <ms  considered  that  when  representation  in 
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flu*  fjt<K'i«Iativr  Council*  had  INTO  sncroaKod  to  tho  point 
nf  v  hir)^  Htu-h  iVHpftnHthiiiiy  might  he  pro.mmiod  to  ho 
Hfortivr  if  \\n\\\i\  horntno  both  praHirahh*  and  nocossary 
tn  Ki-unf  Mirh  {Mnvi'tx,.  If  th<»  «roat  intToa«o  in  tho  oh'Holl 

Hi'tnt'tlt  HI  tin*  legislative  CounvilH,  which  U'UH  HTcctod 
*h«irtly  afirr\vunl«.  did  nut  siifliciciitly  fulfil  that  condition, 
ill**  fnrthiT  advunri**  iii  tltr  direct  ion  of  Hrif-pivrrnnirttf 
whlrh  uri-  iu»\v  M»tftfrsti'it  wi»ul«i  ri»rtiiinly  <Io  HO. 

A  l^iliHi^iii  Kxri,Hi«  nmy  Iw*  itiHtunrt'd  IIH  th^norf  of  proponiil 
wiiirli  %i«iii!d  rniitt»  iittilrr  t'tinHutrmiion.  Tlu*  <Sov<*runirnt 
iif  iniiiji  IrvirH  ii  ruHfoinH  liuly  on  import t'tt  tohwpo,  but 
mi  I'l^i^MP  Mil  lltr  hont^-^rown  ml  it'll*  whit'h  s.uppiii*H  tin* 
^rriitrr  part  liy  fur  itf  Indtun  ronHUtnptiou.  Ttu*  nnwciiiH 
foritlmtrnitfin,  «f  any  rah*  in  thi«  pant.  \vi*r<«.  hii»|ili»,  Tubju'rt) 
in  uruwfi,  r«nijj;h  rnrmj,  unti  prrpart*<i  f«*r  tho  n»Hrk«*f  aitnont- 
rvi»ry  wtuTr,  l*ut  in  utirh  Hinall  cjiuiitt  ilirn  und  hy  Hti(*h  poor 
)HMip|i\  that  mi  F*%riw»  \v<»uld  in*  rxtwnHy  inqutHitoriai, 
I  IP  tlir  nthi'r  tiiiiid,  th«»  r$^ari*tti»  habit  IIIIH  tncrruwd 
riM»miouMly  iif  lati*  yrarn.  and  lartfo  farton«'H  havo  borti  not 
up,  t<t|tiip|H<d  with  nttidorn  marhint^ry,  an«i  oruani/tt*d  on 
Ktirti|H*ii!i  or  Atni'riran  moitdn.  by  whirh  figamlk^  an* 
tiirnrd  out  iti  vanl  <|uantitit^,  in  noim*  <*aH(*H  by  nttllious 
daily,  An  Kx<*tHt»  on  umnufac'iunn!  tnbatro  nnty  tlu'rofon* 
IHS  or  iimy  noon  IKMUIIIK*,  practirahh*.  Tlu*  iinoiiialy  of 
li*vyitiK  it  on  {iw'iiirtri*,  whilti  l«*iiving  tin*  noting**  pto«iiiri*r 
utitiiurhi*dt  in  I'xartiv  thi»  NIUIJO  UH  in  tho  «.'IMC^  of  tlu*  i'otton 
K*f'i*i<,  whtrh  IM  l<*vttn|  on  flip  prutiuet-  of  itiitlH  but  not  on 
tliiit  nf  tli§«  liiifid4iK»iii  wi»*iv<*rH, 

|  4,  All  l!«*  mimtwitinnN  whirli  liavti  |HH*H  tnado  for  t-ho 

tmtinff^r  of  dt«i*iirttnt»ntM  rislni^  to  ninth  HH  are  inoro  tit*  ii*«« 

H|ttNfialt9iUHl,  urn  itnt  vitiit  ft>  tlin  iiiitin  tmHintwi  of  diKtrbt 

mlmtntntratiim.  iiml  ttt  tnont  WIHI^  arc  Mttiffnd  v<»ry  Iiirgc4y 

or  uliiiiwt   imtiruly   by    Itutiani*.     Tito   Dintrtrt  Oflirwr  at 

{iri^i^iit  I*  t^x|MM:4wt  tit  intoroftt  hiniMctlf  in  all  of  thotn,  and  ho 

win  holfi  «r  himior  tfioin  tJiiiwiciiiriibiy,  but  tlu\v  ftfo  not 

ltl«  main  work,  ami  bin  oonnoxioti  with  thorn  <ian  hardly  bo 

iw  vitnl  in  uny  «»f  them,     If  it  in  found  that  ho 

win  owftintio  to  Iw  tiwnl  under  tho  now  nyntom  it  will  IM« 

wall,  if  nut  ho  tiitint  drop  tint  iinci  tho  wiun^H  of  govorititt^nt 

will  not  Mtop.   Tht»  alnnuly  imllontoci  will  tiiko  a  icing 

til  out*     Wliwi  tlitiy%irii  oompIotiHi  it  will  Iw 

tii  with  tho  department!*  of  Land 

FiifbiH  und  Justice  tn  wltkih  the  Indian  Civil 

til*  priiioip^t  employment.    How  the  ohange 

mm  lit  If  not  to  but  it  in  to  be 
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considered  that  tho  reserved  half  **f  thr  I'mvmrMl  i,nvrrn  . 
mont  and  the  Government  of  India  itwlf  r/in  hardly  h*vf 
been  standing  Btill  meanwhile  nlw»  that  bv  tbat  t  um*  tin* 
Indian  element  in  tho  Civil  Service  wdt  probably  Iwvr  vrry 
greatly  increased.  Home  readjustment*  niay  U«  found 
possible  by  which,  tho  CJovernment  of  Imlin  mn  ri<*,Tv.' 
to  itself  these  functions  which  it  *till  wnHidrr*  tvwniial  in 
public  safety  while  tmnsferrinju;  the  othrr*.  but  »t  fhu* 
distance  it  RcemH  hardly  prnfitnbUi  to  Mperiilatp  M|HUI  tit** 
precise  method  of  tho  further  ehnnjjes, 

Some  further  conHiderution  w  di*tmhtr  HH  t«  f  br  tnarbinnrv 
by  which  tho  now  Government  would  r*erH.Hi'  tb«^  |murr*« 
entrusted  to  it.  It  would  be  wine  mid  eennoinirrtl  if  t«  Iw^iti 
with  it  made 'as  few  changen  m  {Kifwibir,  Fur  itiKtatin\  if 
it  took  over  to-morrow  tho  department*  undrr  tin*  <}riuTftl 
Secretary  in  Bengal,  it  would  find  ft  Seeretttriat  pn«Midr«l 
over  by  an  Indian  member  of  tho  hid  inn  <'wl  Hcrvn-r  wifli 
a  staff  almost  wholly  eonBwttng  of  Bengali  rlrrk**.  It  Imn 
been  suggested  that  the  relat-tons  of  itti-ttrirf  «H1i«"in^  nml 
OoBimissioners  to  the  Local  Helf-Uiivpniiinnit  d««|Nirtiiiriii4 
should  contimie.  If  they  could  it  would  I.H»  rhiir  nnin,  II 
not  the  Secretariat  would  havo  much  additional  work 
thrown  upon  it  and  would  bo  conmdorobly  enliirgrd.  \Vhoit 
the  other  departments  which  havo  riiine 

over  it  would  generally  be  well  if  the*  retattcmn  of  ittp  lliM-riei 
Offices  to  them  could  be  maintained*  but  if  not,  fit  llu»  lim*! 
of  each  there  is  an  Inspootor  Gonorat  or  officer  <»!  muiilnr 
rank,  and  in  each  district  there  in  a  dintrirt 

officer,  e.g.  an  Inspector  of  Bchool*  or  &  Sub- 

Registrar.   The  new  Government  would,  of  tin 

own  Knance  Minister  but  It  would  no 

treasury,  the  general  tmasury  at  for  all 

of  authorities,  and  account  i*  not  ft  of 

politics, 

^  §  6.  The  me  of  tba  would  tho  run- 

tinned  use  of  the  existing          of         of  atici          , 

tod  the  audit  w0uld  be  on  by  tho 

General  and  other  of  the  of 

the  Government  of  India.    The  of  in 

deateg  with  a  new  md 
be  Wwate,  bat  their 
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f'HAITKU  V 

y  H  'AL  SKLF-<;oVKHNMKNT 

§  I,  IN-  any  HVHtrm  of  popular  government  munieipal 
tMMfiiiiiinim  form  }M»rlmpH  the  mont  import  ant  element. 
Thi»y  a  Her  l  On*  riti/,en  must  elonely  and  eonfiunoiiHiy  in  tun 
dome*!  ir  rttnrrrit*.  mill  they  alTord'ihe  truest  test  of  politieal 
eaparily  ami  ilir  l»^t  training  ground  for  aspirant*  to  higher 
fiiitiliriii  fiiiirtiiiiM.  it  H  nut.  lisit'ti  in  find  I  ho  government- 
of  ii  niiinlry  t'on«tiinti»il  on  a  tnori'  popular  basin  than  t-hat 
iif  if.H  Mini  fmviiH  nr  rural  rotnmwirs,  utul  \vhil<*  \v<«  ar<» 
fiiiiwiili'iiiii*  ll»*  pM:'.si!tiiiti(*s  of  proems*  in  t!u*  widt»r  li^!«l, 
it  will  Itr  ivi'll  to  ttiv*«  MHIIM  at!(*ntion  to  tin*  conKtitiitfon  of 
t hi»si«  mini»r  l»otiii<». 

tit  tii"nu/t)  Jo\vt*w  with  ifViT  :i,fifiii  popniaf  ion  Iiav<'^<*tu^raJIy 
n  ttiimit'ipalttv  uith  a  majority  of  i*l<*rl**il  ntombi'rn  and 
ii  Clmirman  rfiiwu  hy  flu*  mi*mb<*rH,  ttion^h  in  nonir  nmall 
towtiM  nit  I hr  niniiliin'H,  ami  in  a  fi«\v  tit-horn  lit** 
*in»  nominatpil  liy  Ifov^rnmrnt. 

Kurd  liislrtff  Iws  ii  Utstrii't  Iloiirtl,  find  oat' 
— iwimtty  ll«»ri'  an»  two  or  thrw  n  l<wiit  flcwrd,  lrn<lor 
ifiwi*  ji.giitn  tfunv  tuny  In*  Villain  l^nionn,  groupn  of  u!K>ut 
f4*ti  oniitiary  H^ririiittirai  ¥illngi»f4  with  mi  nn*a  of  p 
tim  wiiiiir^  iiiili^,  Tluw  tfiiiiHiH  nn»  nttll  nut*  in  I 
thiiti^fi  tiiiin*  fri*ijiii»ni  in  Mnitriw,  A  gn*nt  body  of 
iipiiiifirt  figri*r?i  with  Sir  Ii,  CJ,  (iuptit  mid  Sir  VV.  Woddorlairn 
in  i4fivi«fni-iiiM  tttpir  i*xti*nHion  iw  thu  Jn»Ht  ttu'futH  of  giving  tho 
fiwipli*  Homo  (Mint rot  ovor  tboir  own  nffiiim  and  o 
thoitt  if i  jwtlifiml  cditNriotiHtuwH, 

Tito  futiotiotm  uf  tittmimtmlitiGH  urci  of  iiiu  kind 

in  nil  04iiiiitrii*n,  mid  inciliicli!  tho  mi|H»rviHioii  <il  ek 

piiblfa    inntriti*tiofi.     The   priiniiry   biminevtM   of   the   rural 

]H  with  tvommiirtitfiitiottN  ;   genorally  M|Kviking«  they 

tiiti  rfturgp  uf  lit  I  oomtnunicatloriH  Ixrfow  t.hc  trutiK 

Thi»y         iftmtrr»i  oicmotttAry  tHiiujation  and  iii|i|Mirt 

tiitd   diijM*ttttfirIfttt»     Water   nupply,   Banitatmn— 

wliliilit  liownvert  i*  rtill  pmotictally  non*exiiitent  tit  rural 

veterinary  and  protective  ituuuturtw 

bcivlno  iirt         In  their 

Ftir  Villaxe  Uniom  are  a«  yet  no  fixed  riilet  of  elec- 

tion, but  the  member*  iwmt  at  of  the  inhabi- 

tant* by  a  officer. 
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Half  to  two-thirds  of  the  rnrni 
elected.  Tho  principal  frunrhisr 
agricultural  rates,  and  the  elector 
remaining  members  are  nominal  CM 
The  Board  eler.te  its  Chairman. 

The  District  Boards  are  romjm^l   part  I v 
elected  by  the  Local   Boards  ami    partly   of    i>f»iwnj'tr.l 
members . 

§2.  They  elect  their  Vieorhairnwn,  hut  ln«;  «  hainwm  i* 
appointed  by  Government,  aiui  hithrrto  tin*  IMrii-t  «  Mlin«r 
has  always*  been  appointed,  rniitml*te«i!y  tl»r  hntiirt 
Officer  has  better  opportmiitioH  than  uuy  on«»  «•!*«•  "f  IM«- 
coming  acquainted  with  every  part  of  tin*  «liMru-t.  id* 
travels  over  all  tho  roads,  p<w^trot««M  In  I  hi*  HIM*!  i-<«nn«ti* 
comers,  and  is  accordingly  aWo^to  form  an  tnN'lliuriit  j»nii 
disinterested  opinion  on  tho  relative  claims  an«i  ri'«juin»m«'nt<* 
of  different  localities.  Thtw  fiiHn,  unit  JKH*MI|I|Y  I'tlifr 
advantages  derived  from  having  an  ciflirrr  uf  hi.«  |wuii»r  atul 
influence  in  charge  of  the  intc^roHtH  uf  thf  IIMrirt  flmirii, 
have  prevented  agitation  to  makt^  t-he  ji*wt  i^lrtiiv^  (nun 
becoming  serious.  It  m,  however,  porc'ttntnl,  iiml  fli^rr  ^ 
natural  discontent  that  no  non-oftirial  ran  aMpint  tuultrr 
than  to  the  less  conspicuous  post  of  Vin»-<*lmirtnnu,  and  \\w 
useful  drudgery  of  supervising  a  larga  ctHitHf,  It  w  i^mml^ 
that  in  this  matter  the  ruling  princtplo  of  nflbtntry  IIH-H  IHI "ti 
driven  too  far,  A  non-official  might  raroiy  tnn.ki«  w»  ^ilii'irnt 
a  Chairman  as  the  District  Officw,  but  it  ttwt*  n«it  fullow 
that,  because  the  District  Officer  to  ftp  Chairman. 

the  benefits  of  his  local  knowledge)  and  inlinrtuw  nti»il  lm* 
entirely  lost  to  the  Board,  On  the  other  hiitiil  tin*  |M»*iti<ut 
of  Chairman  is  the  bast  conceivable  training  ground  fur  tn^n 
of  local  position  who  aspire  to  in  tint  govivitnii*nt  uf 

the  country,  and  It  is  to  be  recommended  Htrnngly  llini  whon 
ctnanges  of  greater  importance  are  in  oontem  pint  inn  iliin 
position  should  be  thrown  open  to  them. 

§  3.  For  the  ordinary  cultivator,  however,  of  flip 

superior  class,  the  affairs  of  tho  dtotricit,  tif  iln* 

Bubdivision,  are  too  remote  to  muoh  inti«n^t ,     lit* 

is  coneerned  with  the  Tillage  ami  iind  pnnturv 

school.     The  universal  of  the  Union 

system  would  enable  him  to  wlth'h  nn* 

emphatically  Ms  own  It  is  that  n 

so  centered  as  the  existing  ona  oan  deal  with 

the  minutke  of  such  matters,,  md  the  InlMittr 

aad  considto*bk  6»aenBe  of  Hit 


i  <i  i         j 

i^j^^t:^ 
vA  f4i r^L/tt,,  , 
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not  bo  permitted  to  delay  it  unduly.  The  education  in 
this  <*Hsontial  elements  of  self-government  of  great  numbers 

of  people*  who,  politically  cionsiderai,  ar«  at  present  mero 
automata,  ought  to  lead  before  very  long  to  a  more  thorough 
elective  system  in  the  .superior  bodies  and  nhould  induce 
a  tendency  to  rnoro  effective  popular  represetitat ion  through* 

out  the  wholo  field  of  government. 


CHAPTER  VI 

ANTICIPATED  CIUTinSMS  AND  1)1  PFHTLTfKK 

% 

§  L  PKOFOHALH  of  the  kind  we  have  hern  considering  are 
open   to  a   variety  of  eriticiHtu.      If    may   he.  conceded  at 
onec!  that   there   is  the  rink,  and   indeed   I  lit*   probability, 
of  nwit  amateur  experiment,  of  lax  and  inellieient  adminis- 
t  rat  ion,  nepotism,  and  eorruption,    DefeffH  of  this  kind  an* 
peir'hiijiH    really    exceptionally    pr<«vaient-    in    organixat-iotin 
managed  by  Indians,  and  inexperienced  governments  must 
be   peruliarly   liable   to    them,     Certainly    Indians   of   the 
political  class  have  not  shono  greatly  in  tlie  sphere  of  Ltirii! 
iSelf'ttov^rtunnnt  during   the   last   thirty  yearn,  although, 
of  course,  they  blame  every  thing  hut  themselves.    (Jeiiefiilly 
the  romplaiut  in  thut  the  powers  ar<^  too  restricted  and  the 
dutien  too  jiiiltry  tu  merit  the  attention  of  men  who  aspire 
to  conduct  ii  government.     When  they  attain  their  object 
they  will  find  that  the  name  drudgery  and  the  sutne  f»Ut  rineHH 
are  the  general  order,  and  that  opportunities  for  great  and 
important  action  are  extremeiy  few.     Many  will  weary  and 
»  again  blitwe  Anything  mther  than  their  owti  luck  ol  per- 
HttveratUH*.    Ctritritiiig  till  this,  it  tnust  bo  urged  on  the  other 
hand  that,  even   with  this  limited  oppurttmittuH  hitherto 
open  ki  them,  there  have  already  been  runny  capable  Indian 
lutmtniHtratorH,  that  nothing  JH  more  likely  to  encourage 
a  higher  standard  thun  the  propcmed  Hy«tinn  cif  miiktng  the 
ttonatHwion  of  «*at?h  new  dopartmostt  demmiiont  on  HIICCIWH 
in  fitiinagtng  thoMo  already   tmnnferrocf,   that   the  people 
might  wc41  no  willing  to  niibmit  to  Home  IOHM  of  efllriency 
in  .return  for  tuning  allowed  to  arrange  tttattWH  aeeording  to 
their  own  view*,  ftrtd  that  notne  time  or  other  a  beginiting 
i it  Hit  b«'  niacie* 

|  2,  Another  objection  in  |>ot*«ibli**--ili-treiitriient  of  the 
public  who  will  oomo  iinctor  their  contr(»I»  |mrtl« 


; 
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cularly  when  these  aro  Kuropeans.  It  is  ,H.Kf»ililr,  .*|ierially 
if  the  employees  iwtmt  their  position,  although  the  iirnuw- 
ments  proposed  arc  such  thai  for  a  very  lontf  limn  the 
number  of 'European  officer*  will  he  extremely  *nmll.  OH 
the  other  hand,  many  Europeans  ninwly  *rrvi<  Imlmn* 
both  in  public  bodies  and  in  private  eapnritie*.  wit  It  nati** 
faction  to  both  partita.  Bui  UN*  main  safr«uanl  IH  that, 
from  a  very  long  timo  back,  a  code  han  been  lunlt  up  ««f  tlir 
rights  ancf  dutieB  of  public  nervunts  whirl*  nn  <{uveniment 
could  afford,  to  Retamdo,  and  reserve  |*nver*  \v«ml«l  n»i  tlonht 
be  kept  to  prevent  itn  lx«n«  lighity  iilti*ri**l  ;  in  fart,  nudisp 
leniency  in  much  more  to  bo  fwiivd  than  hnr*hni'-H*v 

§  3.  A  more  real  and  Borioun  diflinilty  IM  tin*  |w»^il»ilify  of 
friction  between  the  wrvantn  of  lhi»  tunv  ami  thn>»«»  nf  ifip 
older  Government.    Thow*  department  H  Inivt*  |HI»II  nrlrrtiMl 
to  begin  with  in  which  tbo  piWHiliiliitim  for  nurh  frirtim* 
are  at  the  lowest,  but  the  danger  w  ni.i  dmtbl  eoiiHiileral»Uv 
Skill  in  covering  oneV  own  <loltnc|uem'H*M  by  i*elttn«  rival 
authorities  by  the  earn  1ft  a  pinilturly^  Indian  iireuin|tliHh- 
ment,  and  occasions  might  an«e  wlwn  it  would  luive  really 
serious  consequences.    It  b  no  greiit  Htreteb  of  tinayitn 
for  instance,  to  anticipate  that  in  HO  we  ilwtrietH  the 
administration  might  under  Indian  control  Iwome 
oppressive  and  corrupt,  for  indeed  at  all  timen  there 
a  tendency  to  these  YJIC«B  which  oalln  for 
Their  prevalence  might  BeriouKiy  threiilun  lln*  JUIII^P  iuul 
order  of  the  district  and  bring  the  axciutt  offiviiik  anil  lieeniMHf* 
into  conflict  with  the  police,  and  theri  11  yorv  pretty  quarrel 
might"  ensue   between   the   Duitriot  unit    hU 

superiors  on  the  one  hand  and  the  new  government  eontrol- 
ling  the  Excise  Department  on  the  other.    If  the  ehunice 
were  to  be  made  at  once  the  experiment  might  well  IN»  • 
regarded  as  too  risky,  but  it  ii  not  to  hi*  m^ile 

until  ventures  in  lew  dangerou*  th«  tam)K*r 

and  capacity  of  both  pa»rtiw, 

§  4.  Lastly,  there-  are  the  0!  or 

mismanagement  in  collection  of  It   him 

proposed  to  hand  over  to  the  new  by 

comparatively  small  0<mroe*  of 

of  increase,  possibly  *bo  the          to  tap  new 

mmor  sources  of  taxation,    It  may  be  that  ntwli 

mofris  are  to  diwet  with  km  kum  mM 

eis^rwe  in  this  paper,  and         Ii 
asserted  ,4*  to  the  peat  diffi0«lty  «| 
m  so  poor  &  oountoy.    Any 
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is  I'eadily  cleared  up,  Indian  lineal  policy  IIHH  generally 
been  fraimul  in  complete  accord  with  a  dictum  of  Lord 
{'miner  with  regard  to  Kgypt,  that  it  in  of  supreme  impor- 
tance for  an  alien  government  to  keep  the,  burden  of  taxation 
tin  subject  countries  light.  An  autonomous  government 
ran  takn  greater  rinks  in  thin  rcsj>eet  and  should  be  much 
better  able  to  estimate  the  risks  it  in  taking,  So  far,  in  the 
matters  in  which  they  have  ft  voice,  Indians  havo  s)H»wn 
no  trndinii'y  to  incrcasf  the  puhlin  hurd<*iw  tttiduty  ;  hut 
the  contrary.  Still,  If  the  autonomous  section  of  the  (Jovern- 
iiient  lined  its  powers  to  the  full  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Uovernmenf  of  India  found  itself  under  compelling  ne-eensity, 
stu»h  as  that-  of  urgent  meusurc^s  for  Imperial  defence,  to 
draw  heavily  on  its  own  reserve  resources,  the  total  burden 
Iiii^hf  hecome  ext'e^sive  and  if  in  prohuhle  that  the  odium 
wotild  fall  wholly  upon  the  ttovcrnmcnt  of  India,  It  will 
wiiainly  he  necessary  to  impose  stri<¥t  limitations  im  the 
power  of  Lund  ( Governments  to  incrense  taxation,  and 
{lartieuiarty  in  the  aii- important  matter  of  iHirrowtny,  since 
the  (Jovernmetit  tif  India  itself  has  nev««r  yet  ficen  able 
to  borrow  nil  that  it  wanted  or  could  profitably  employ, 
they  must  for  long  submit  to  remain  in  leiidlng-HlringH., 
The  piwettt  IjfK'iU  (DoveriimeintK  ure  not  allowed  to  borrow 
in  the  opt'ti  markot.  They  can  only  borrow  from  the 
Ckivprniiiiint  of  India  ami,  i>f  course,  their  wuntn  have 
to  wait  upon  itn  requirementn.  However  little  consonant: 
Htioh  ii  HyHtetn  may  Iw  with  the  dignity  of  a  reHponHthU* 
(idvernmimt  there  would  be  great  direct  aiivaittage  in 
that,  an  far  an  piwniblt.%  Icmim  should  be  taken  in 
way*  atut  iiiibodt  until  thw  sttfiply  of  capital  for  Indian 
(iovernntent  loans  is  mueh  fri^r  tnan  it  has  yet  been,  no 
other  *»<iurs4»  i«  poHsible, 

|  5,  These  prmnwalH  mid  HUggeHttonn  are  subinittad  for 
what  tliey  tuny  tie  worth.  It  in  to  be  remembered  that- 
thin  in  not  nn  essay  cm  the  problems  of  satisfying  Inctiatt 
lutpiratioiiH,  or  allaying  Indian  unrtwt,  which  oovor  a  mnuh 
wider  and  more  diversified  Held,  It  in  an  attempt  to  indicate 
what  progress  iiiijM*nt>i  powible  now,  or  likely  to  be  ponHihie 
for  ii  ctotiMideraulo  time  to  eonus  in  the  direction  of  nelf- 
Kovernment.  The  oontiniitty  of  tins  prooewi,  by  which! 
from  ii  long  time  jnwt,  Jndian  agerioy  in  being  iiic?rim«iiigiy 
innptoyed  atul  to  Home  extcmt  Nulmtituted  for  Krigliult  a^^noy 
in  the  bimimwH  of  Indian  Uoven.iment»  will  not  bo  broken, 
Althciitgh  it  n»y  im  accelerated,  by  oh*ngen.  The 

inquiry  haw  been  confined  to  questions  of  conntitutional 

PS 
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progress  as  distinguished  from  those  of  personal  advantage 
and  privilege.  The  question  of  employing  the  Indian  as 
the  agent  of  government  is  entirely  different  from  that  of 
giving  him  a  deciding  voice  in  its  policy.  Questions  of  the 
former  Mnd  are  continually  being  solved  under  the  present 
theoretically  autocratic  government.  Questions  of  the  latter 
kind  are  still  in  a  very  elementary  stage. 

§®6.  A  beginning  has  been  made  by  allowing  Indians  to 
exercise  an  influence  on  the  executive  through  the  legisla- 
tures. But  continued  dependence  on  that  method  alone  is 
subject  to  serious  drawbacks.  The  present  position  of  Indian 
members  on  the  legislatures  tends  to  develop  their  critical 
at  the  expense  of  their  constructive  faculties.  They  are 
not  called  upon  to  devise  the  means  whereby  the  ends  they 
demand  may  be  compassed,  and  accordingly  their  sense  of 
public  responsibility  goes  undeveloped.  In  the  second  place 
the  influence  they  have  on  the  executives  cannot  be  very 
greatly  extended,  without  impairing  the  present  efficiency 
of  our  Government,  or  even  producing  a  deadlock.  Such 
a  deadlock  could  only  be  released  either  by  a  step  backwards, 
which  would  be  dangerous,  or  by  making  the  executive 
responsible  to  the  legislature  and  removable  at  its  will. 
Legislators  with  no  experience  beyond  that  of  criticizing  an 
alien  executive  would  be  called  on  at  one  step  to  assume 
the  whole  of  its  functions. 

§  7.  The  principle  of  creating  responsible  Indian  execu- 
tives side  by  side  with  the  existing  executives  in  selected 
provinces,  and  of  gradually  transferring  the  functions  of 
government  from  one  to  the  other  is  suggested  as  a  means 
of  avoiding  the  dilemma.  The  existing  executives  will 
provide  a  standard  of  efficiency  and  purity  in  administration 
by  which  the  Indian  executives,  legislatures,  and  electorates 
can  judge  their  own,  and  be  judged  by  us.  In  order  to 
establish  a  convincing  case  for  the  further  extension  of  their 
powers  they  will  have  to  show  that  their  own  government 
compares  not  unfavourably  with  that  which  it  is  intended 
to  supersede.  As  experience  is  gained  the  system  can  also 
be  extended  to  provinces  not  at  present  sufficiently  developed 
for  it.  There  will  always  be  something  real  to  offer  as 
a  reward  of  pure  and  successful  administration, 

§  a  The  duties  of  the  new  government  are  not  likely  to  be 
tag  wn&ied  to  those  which  may  be  transferred  to  it  from 
&M0Bgsfc  existing  governmental  activities.  In  course  of 
feme,  a«I  no  doubt  cautiously  and  gradually,  it  would  be 
*8Bigi*d  dvfcK*  and  functions  which  the  present  administra- 
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tinu  accepts  very  sparingly.  The  business  cif  Indian  Govern- 
ment in  not  u  fixed  and  definite  quantity  but  is  capable 
of  almost  indefinite*  expansion.  Xof  merely  the.  neeessity 
nf  economy,  ever  present  as  that  in,  prevents  the  (..Joverniuent 
of  India  from  interfering  in  many  nwtters  whirl*  elsewhere 
would  be  fe^iirded  as  proper  objeets  of  le^islut ive  and  ad- 
ministrative aetinn.  An  even  more  compelling  reason  in 
l«  be  fiMind  in  tin*  plrd^w  whirh  it  has  givrri  and  ihi»  policv 
wfiiffi  if  ha*  faithfully  nlwomMi  of  non-inttjrf<uvnc4*  with 
*'oiujrrt<fd  with  flit*  religion**  ix^iofn  UIK!  ol>H<*r- 
nl  itn  Miilijei'lN.  With  fhi*  }>«H>J>!OH  of  India  religion 
in  in*itli«*r  a  vi*iH*i*r  upon  tlu*  Hiirfat'i"  nor  a  wnit»r"tiglil 
<*oinpnrt incut  *»f  thrir  rxiHtonrc  hut  enters  into  every 
portioit  of  its  texture.  There  are,  therefore,  few  matter* 
nf  domcHfic  le^iHlntiun  with  whieh  refigion  may  not.  he 
represented  as  being  in  HOIW  way  eonc'ertii'd*  an<l  fwir  of 
ti|ipiti*if  iun  hasert  *>n  religions  grounds  has  inspired  the 
(Soverntueut  of  India  with  extr«*tne  eatttion  in  its  attilude- 
lii  mntty  lidrnittin!  sueial  evils  mid  ahuses. 

The  jiiiinf  i»f  view  of  a  resjw>usihle  (toventmeut  wcnild 
be  very  different  ;  its  heterogeneous  composition  would 
jirofK'rly  inliuenre  it  in  the  <lire<ftion  of  cousc.rvu.tism,  hut 
it  would  be  in  n  position  to  tent  the  reality  of  objections  and 
tiwd  not  tie  so  entity  deterred  from  ttiwHHiiry  reform  hv 
the  mere  mining  of  the  religious  nleii,  That  plea*  iiute<Ht» 
mi  rtmdy  a  weiijion  aguinnt  the  alien  administrator,  would 
IK*  foil  "to  be  rifttauloiiM  when  ditwtpd  lignitiHt  nieiuberH  of 
tftii  retigifiii  emtwrttett  AH  the  Clc^verniiieitt  grew  in  the 
twuiMimtw  of  tile  pisblir  it  tnighi  be  expected  to  occupy 
it«elf  more  imd  iinife  with  sttcinl  roformn  mid  questions  of 
|.K*rMoi!it!  Mtatuit  mid  !»rojH*rty,  tincl  to  cliiwt  its  ambitions 
isvwti  iiiiini  t*i  ttttwv  tliiiit  to  liliHiirbing  the  remaining  futtc* 
tiutiM  of  I  fin  UTOtkiti  liiiiler  Itritish  c/ontntL  Its  t-tweew  in 
thin  field  would  IIP  the  highest  tent  of  nilicienry  ami  of 
capacity  for  n  fiilbr  dttgreit  of  autonomy. 

|  II,  LanUy,  rwpciiwible  govciriunont  will  opati  to  liiditin 
kigiHlntoiti  a  r6b  other  than  that  of  tiierti  crttioM.  Tho 
tii|»rsnn«i  of  finding  tho  tnimtw  whereby  to  attain  the  etuln 
they  will  thu*  Iw  tmpo«(Hl  on  thorn,  tinct  ti  Ixttter 

knowtotlga  of  arid  a  deeper  of  rensioniiikility 

ean  fait  to  in  the  Thin,  after 

all,  is  the  condition  of  any  program  toward^ 

government. 
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A  LETTER  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  INDIA 

EAISHSTA,  DELHI, 

March  1917. 

§  1.  IK  October  1916,  I  arrived  in  India  with  the  object 
of  making  certain  studies  for  submission  to  an  informal 
organization  of  students  known  as  the  Round  Table  groups. 
My  friends  were  expecting  my  return  to  England  after  the 
cold  weather,  but  on  November  13  I  wrote  to  warn  them 
that  I  should  have  to  postpone  my  return,  and  gave  reasons 
for  this  change  in  my  plans.  Presently  I  learned  that 
a  copy  of  this  letter  had  gone  astray,  by  means  of  which 
I  have  no  knowledge.  As  a  quite  erroneous  version  of  its 
contents  was  current,  I  instantly  published  the  letter.  But 
none  the  less  it  was  referred  to  in  public  speeches  and  in 
countless  newspaper  articles  as  proving  a  charge  of  con- 
spiracy, and  even  of  criminal  conspiracy,  between  public 
officials,  the  Bound  Table  group,  and  myself.  Conspiracy 
implies  a  concealment  of  facts.  To  all  the  pertinent  facts 
the  fullest  publicity  had  been  given  by  those  against  whom 
the  charge  was  directed  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world.  Elsewhere  a  widespread  knowledge  of  these  facts 
would  have  rendered  such  charges  harmless  if  made,  and, 
indeed,  impossible  to  make.  That  in  India  these  published 
facts  were  so  little  known  was  not,  I  think,  a  matter  for 
which  any  one  was  to  blame.  The  obvious  remedy  is  to 
restate  them  now  in  the  fullest  details  in  one  paper  accessible 
to  every  Indian  who  cares  to  read  it. 

There  is,  however,  a  further  reason  for  adopting  that 


Suspicions  have  been  roused  which  tend  to  obscure  issues 
of  vital  importance  to  India.  '  Suspicions  are  to  knowledge 
*9  bats  to  Mrdsr—  they  fly  by  darkness.5  The  remedy  for 
w^pcaons  is  the  truth,  and  as  the  French  say  '  to  know  all 
tt  to  forgive  all*.  I  propose,  therefore,  as  truthfully  as 
a  &«&•«%'  fellble  memory  will  allow  me,  to  tell  you  the 
of  tie  Sonnd  TaMe  and  to  detail  the  facts  with 
to  sngr  tefcfcer  ;  I  wffl  then  ask  you  to  consider  those 
vMcIi,  as  I  have  said,  are  in  some  danger  of 
Qtattttetl  *y  a  controversy  which  I  am  sorry  to  have 

A!k.1Ittan  <  v    . 
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§  2.  Aft  IT  tin*  South  African  war  owloo!  with  the  IVaco  of 
\Vn«rni«in«  in  HHU».  th<-  Transvaal  and  Orange  '^^  Ntato 
wore  governed  it*  Crown  onlonies  on  linen  similar  to  tltoae 
under  winch  India  i«  governed  to-day.  Several  friends  of 
whom  I  wji»<tne.  were  oflicial*  employee!  under  t  hi*  Transvaal 
f  Hivcrnmefit .  \Ve  wen*  K?igii*hmcfi  who  had  either  fought 
in  tiir  wiir  or  had  come  to  Snnlli  Afrira  soon  afti*r  it,  A  f^w 
yi'iifn  lutiM'  Sir  *la!iit*s  Mrxton  and  Mr.  MurriH  w<»n*  borrmvinl 
from  Infill  to  Ht«t  f  ht»  Civil  Srrvirr  in  orclrr,  and  thin  was  how 
tvp  riiinr  to  kiitnv  thiMn, 

fii  HKHithi*  llrif  i*h  <tovt*rHiiu*ii!  i«iiiounn»d  I  hoir  intention 
of  jyerantinu  Hi*s|)nitHJhlr  I  Htvi'iiiiiiriit  to  t  hi*  Trannvaai  and 
Oran«i»  ItiviT  Colony.  ,Mim<  of  UH  thought  that  I  bin  WHH 
I  hi'  ri^ht  tfiit»K  to  d»*  ;  hut  w<«  also  thought  that  wlu«n  it 
wan  itom»,  I  hi*  ItnviTjiniHtf H  uf  the*  Transvaal  iitid  Onuign 
Hivrr  Culuny,  l»tit  latrly  ItppuhiirH.  wttuid  nnon  find  th<-m- 
srlvrw  iti  I'fififliff  with  thom*  uf  flu*  Cajn*  Cnlofiy  and  Natal* 
No  our  who  hiiH  *n«n  a  fivil  war  wantx  to  H«*I«  it  a^ain,  and 
wn  t»rliin'rtl  thai  fh*»  only  n*ttitidy  to  1«»  foinvd  wan  by 
j nit  ling  nil  four  rnlo«ji«fi  imdnr  nnc*  National  f*uvi*rnm<kntv 

Iti  tftr  jwojili*  nf  iSmitfi  Africa  UH  a  whoti*. 
t  thin  jiiiifitin*  it  appciirod  to  HOIUO  of  UH  thitl  good 
t«i  itiitir  hy  K^tlttig  iiiPtftttfTH  of  both  rnrc»rt  to  work 
rr  un  n  iinihii*ni  whir  It  iuut  not  IIH  ynt  Innni  drugged 
intu  tltp  riitH  «l  rat*  in  I  |xilitio«.  I  thonrfcirt*  loft  tho  (lov^rn* 
ittwtt  iS»rviri'  iiitti  HI*!  to  wnrk  It*  coHwt  groiijw  in  varioiiH 
jMirt«  »f  the  rtniniry,  known  iw  (lowr  lfnion  Soriot-ic^« 
whirh  inattiilpil  tnomlirrH  »f  both  mcen  mid  of  nil  ]>artUw, 
W0  thru  wurkinl  out.  in  (iot-ii.il  tho  t*ano  for  Kouth  Afrioun 
Ijiiiiii  mid  thp  mntorUlH  fur  a  now  count  itutson,  a  tank  in 
whtrh  wo  rprt4vt*cl  Itolp  from  Mr*  Murrw,  Thc*«o  <lr>cunumt-H 
woro  printed  am)  NisbmittiHl  to  the*  Clonor  tfni»n  Hocnotlw 
for  ortttoiHtti.  Tlwv  worn  thoit  roviwul  in  tho  light  of  that 
oritirinni  and  fltutify  inibfwImfL 

Tho  «*x|HtiimHit  IIIMI  on«  happy  rwitlt  in  tlm  hotter  fwling 
(UigfttitloriHi  IM^IWWII  ii  fin%  iimmtiorn  of  two  racoH,  but 
lately  nt  war  with  ciaoh  citbnr.  whin  fot  tbo  fimt  time*,  found 
win  king  togotttor  on  11  <|iioKti<iti  of  capital  publto 
ThU  better  yit«litn*tiiii<itng  lK»twwn  privatt* 
roittribiittsil  to  thu  roalixation  of  a  projtwt  wbich 
it»iiy  of  wbci  knew  thi»  country  hacl  dwmot|  to 

be  (Javummmt  ofitatftlH,  Dutch  mut  Knglkh! 

by  Q^neml  Bottia  to  join  tha  Ctowr  Union 
in  of  my  who  tamainwi  in  tho 

to          their  part  in  tlwm  ntuclia«. 
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Their  help  was  invaluable,  because  no  one  understands  the 
structure  of  Government  or  can  help  others  to  understand 
it  so  well,  as  those  who  are  actually  working  the  machine. 

While  these  studies  were  in  progress.  Responsible  Govern- 
ment was  introduced  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
Colony.  Elections  were  held,  Boer  majorities  were  returned, 
and  Governments  largely  consisting  of  Boer  generals,  who. 
had  fought  against  us  in  the  late  war,  came  into  power.  We 
Englishmen  thus  found  ourselves  under  the  Government 
of  a  race  which  we  had  first  fought  and  afterwards  ruled. 
Perhaps  we  can  realize  better  than  most  of  our  countrymen 
what  it  feels  like  to  be  governed  by  a  race  other  than  one's 
own.  Now  we  all  knew  that  if  the  four  colonies  were  united 
under  one  Government,  that  Government  would  also  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Boers.  The  Union  of  South  Africa  meant 
that  not  only  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony 
but  also  the  British  communities  of  the  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal  would  be  governed  by  Boer  generals  for  a  generation 
at  least.  And  yet  we  faced  that  consequence,  because  we 
believed  that  we  as  Englishmen  stood  for  the  principle  of 
Self -Government  and  that,  even  if  we  were  in  the  minority, 
South  Africa  ought  to  manage  her  own  affairs  within  the 
circle  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  And  so  we  argued 
to  our  fellow  countrymen  that  we  ought  to  help  to  establish 
a  national  Government  in  South  Africa  and  obey  it,  even 
when  its  orders  were  contrary  to  our  wishes  and  interests. 
This  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  do  because  the  British  Parliament 
would  scarcely  have  ratified  so  drastic  a  change  had  it  been 
opposed  by  the  united  voice  of  the  British  minority  in 
South  Africa.  J 

Still  we  were  faced  with  one  most  difficult  question.  The 
danger  of  war  with  Germany  was  already  in  sight  and  we 
o  to  wpstoec  what  attitude  the  future  Government  of 
bouth  Africa  would  take  if  the  storm  burst.  General  Botha 
we  trusted ;  but  we  knew  that  it  was  more  than  possible 
that  a  man  hke  General  Beyers,  who  as  events  have  proved 
was  m  actual  collusion  with  the  Germans,  might  be  in  power 
n  G™**  ^tacked  us.  We  believed  that 
ke  Beyers  would  proclaim  that  South 

+      n   aSlde  and  remain  neutral  k  a*y  great 
the  German  powers.    Thus  when  the  Imperial 

g  UP°n  m  as  British  «*jeotB  to  iSght, 
Govonmieilt  ™  had  Helped  to  establish 

Tn  W  *°  S!and  aside>  and  *  SIK*  «a 
two  were  ^called  upon  to  obey  ?    The 
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Smith  African  <?nvernment*  more-over,  would  In*  able  in  say 
I  hat  the  Impertaitlnvernment  did  not  represent  the  people  of 
Smith  Africa  and  could  not',  therefore,  commit  them  to  war. 
Here  VUIH  the  key  to  the  false  position  in  which  we  were 
pi/iced.  The  Imperial  Government  held  oflice  by  virtue 
of  the  vote*  which  we,  as  British  HuhjeetB  in  Kn^bim!,  cant 
with  the  rest  of  our  fellow  countrymen.  We  had  a  voice, 
however  Hindi,  in  making  and  unmaking  the  (.JoveriummtH 
which  derided  the  isKiteH  of  pence  and  war.  AH  British 
hiihji*ctH  in  ii  Helf-tfovcrning  Dominion  we  had  no  nucli  voice, 
nor  were  we  rallefl  upon  to  contrthute  taxes  to  the  cost 
of  ii$«fi*nrr*,  The  greatest  of  nil  responsibilities,  that  of 
natioiml  life  nnd  death,  no  Inng^r  rest.e<i  *m  us  in  South 
Africa,  \V*»  were  thus  driven  to  link  ourselves  whether 
ii*  Hystf^m  which  exdudtMt  tis  from  the  hmviest  of  all  renpon- 
sitiilities»  WUM  it<*Hponsihte  C!overmm*nt  in  the  true  sense  of 
I  hi*  \\ord. 

r*ni{r*fiii«^I  by  this  dilemnm  at  the  very  moment  of 
attaining  t>otninioit  self  government,  we  Ihought  it  would 
IM*  \viw<  to  link  {KHiple  in  the  nldent  and  most  experienced 
of  nit  the  DominiouH  what  they  thought  of  the  mutter, 
S<»  in  twit  Mr,  Korr  nnd  I  went  to  Canada  and  persuaded 
Mr.  &furrift,  who  was  then  on  leave,  to  accompany  us. 

|  if,  I  tiiiwi  hi«ri*  (NUtMun  this  narrative  to  relate  an  opiHo<te 
whirl*  IIIIH  Homo  bcuriiig  on  the  present  coiitrovetHy.  I 
riit!if*tiif*rr  dincuwing  lhi«  Inctiiin  anarchist  troubles  with 
Mr,  Murrin.  UK  we  walked  though  it  forest  on  t-hc  Pacific 
Hto(H*i4t  unit  hi*  view*  *o  MturtUnl  and  tirrented  my  attention 
a*  t«  nmke  n  iiiHtiitg  impn^niciti  on  my  mind,  »Self -govern- 
ment, he  urged,  however  far  diHinnt,  wa*  the  only  intelligible 
giiiil  of  Kriti*h  |K»tiey  in  India.  It  needed  a  guiding  principles 
ami  no  other  wit*  thinkable.  A  dt«|>otic  Government 
wcititcl  Imve  tritnl  t%  withhold  oducation  or,  at  liny  rutti, 
Ntivh  IIH  hud  any  bearing  <m  |K>Htlcal  progroHH.  Tho  Britbh 
Uoverntnent,  tm  tha  other  tiiiitd,  actually  encouraged  politicai 
Mttitliiw,  prtntitrtbiiiR  utandani  bookn  on  the  working  of 
mprt*tH»ntativ<»  itivtitutumn.  Political  unront  wan  the  inevit- 
able product  of  iiitth  education,  In  a  cotintry  containing 
Htteh  vft?k»cl  etementa  an  ItMliii,  political  unrait  wan  bouiut 
in  to  develop  into  anarchy «  which^  miwt 

of  be  if  only  because  oiiiorder  m  the 

to  tciwArds  nelf*government. 

But  the  of  politioftl  In  India,  »c>  fur  from 

a  for  wm  the  surest  sign  that  the 

with  all  their  Mings,  had  not  shirked 
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their  primary  duty  of  extending  wsti'rn  rdwut  ion  to  Indiii, 
and  so  preparing  *I  ndian*  to  govern  i  hi'insi'lvo*  , 

I  have  since  looked  back  to  this  walk  u«*  »m«*  of  th<p  miir* 
stones  in  my  own  education.  So  far  1  lu»d  thmiitht  of  *i«U« 
government*  as  a  Western  institution,  whirl*  \UIM  aud^  u-nnlil 
always  remain  peculiar  to  tin*  fK'opiw*  «»f  Kunipr,  jit*t  UH 
a  Hindu  thinks'  of  Minduinm  IIH  a  relitfinii  I**  whirh  a  num. 
must  be  born.  It  wan  from  that  mnutrnt  flint  f  firM-  IHWUI  t<t 
think  of  '  the  Government  of  viwh  by  i»n<'h,  HIM!  of  all  l»y  all 
not  merely  an  a  principle  of  w<*st<»ni  life.  l»nf  rather  of  ait 
human  life,  an  the  goal  to  which  all  humnn»*iw'iHM'HiiiMMt  ImrL 
It  wan  from  that  moment  that  I  Hrgiui  to  think  **f  tho  flriti^b 
Commonwealth  an  the  great<»Ht  iiiHtrumrnt  i»vrr  iti-viw*! 
for  enabling  that  principle  to  lw  rwilt*/j*ij,  nut  im«ri'ly  fnr 
the  children  of  Europe  but  for  all  mew  and  kindn<dft  aiu| 
peoples  and  tongues.  And  it  w  for  that  rw.u*tm  that  I  hav<* 
ceased  to  Hpoak"of  the  Britwlt  Kinpirr  ntnl  t-allt-d  tho  tm*ik 
in  which  I  published  my  VH*WK»  ThedwNwnnu.'rttlth  n/  \ntitmj*  , 

§  4*   Let  us  now  return  to  the*  thread  «f  my  niirrnt  ivr  ,    \V«* 
three  spent  four  monthn  tn*(-anada.  ciftt*n  fitliowiuiit  ilifff^rriif, 
routes  and  making  a  numiw  of  frictwk,     f  thi-ii  rrtttrni<<i 
to  South  Africa  for  tho  chming  wwnioti  of  tin*  Tra 
Legislative  Council,  of  which  I  wan  n  twnttt^r,  IMM! 
drafted  a  memorandum  on  the  whole*  qtipfititm.    Thi* 
satisfied  us  that  we  wero  confrontiHl  by  A  jtroftlriii  i«m 
and  too  difficult  for  a  handful  of  frumd*  in  Niiuth  Afrii*a 
solve  for  themselves     So  in  JttlO  on  ih*  ii|i|itiiiilpti 
when  the  Union  of  Mouth  Africa  inln  lirtitK.  i 

for  New  Zealand.  There  I  dwcntiwtfid  tho  dwumrnt  wit  It 
men  connected  with  the  UnivemitioK  and  in  iirivuln  l>tininc«ii«» 
It  was^finally  decided  that  studant  uttould 

at  University  centres  to  study  the  niainnrnmium, 


for  that  purpose,  W&B  printed  with 

if  IP   I IIC*  ft 


the  text*    We  agreed  that  the  mtttitikl  . 

of  all  parties  and  Government  but  not,  in 

exceptional  oiroumfttanoo*,  and 

the  reason  that  such  men  to 

programmes.  .  Our  WM  to  at  by 

which  eaeh  mm  could  his  own  fc.tr 

bimseU.    Baoh  student  WM  t0  note  hi§  on 

btok  pages  oppotita  the  tut.  ww*  ttinti  in 

m  tiMr  ppupi  and  witk  *  vtow  U» 

framing  Joint  reports,  or,  faUiiur  tliatt  and 

reports  01  ftBorta  oouplad  with  of 

collective  ana  taUvidual  oritklmitu          to  lie  mmt  in 
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iu  the  light  of  which  I  was  to  compile  a,  compre.honHivo  report 
on  thii  whole  imperial  iYoblo.in  for  submiKskm  to  the  groups, 
with  a  view  to  seeing  whether  any  agreement-  could  ho 
readied,  If  wan  further  decided  to  obtain  the  co-oporatkm 
of  Himilfir  groups  in  t'unuda  and  England  and  to  start 
a  quarterly  journal,  railed  the  Round  Table,  which  wan  to 
eontuiu  infnrrmitinn  on  imperial  affairs  and  artielen  from 
the  various  eotmfricH  included  in  the  British  ('ommonwoalth, 
for  the  mutual  information  of  the,  ntudmt  groups,  its 
ohjert  WHS  it)  promote  a  common  interest  and  not  to  inculcate 
any  definite  doctrines.  The.  constitution  of  at  leant  one 
Knglinh  group^  and  theerliting  of  the  Magazine  wan  entniHted 
to  Mr,  Kerr,  "Ilii*  journal  wan  to  he  published.  Otherwise 
our  Hfudies  were  to  be  private*  until  "they  had  yielded  renultn 
whieh  were  \v«>rth  puhiieation.  Obviously  nu<*h  studies 
<'ould  not  IH*  enndueteti  in  an  atmosphoro  of  tunvspaper 


. 
§  ft.    Five  of  Hueh  groups  W4»re  estahlinhod  in  Now  Zeal 

and  live  mor«^  at  l^niveroity  eentreH  in  Australia.  In 
aiTordiinre  with  the  expressed  wish  of  these  groups,  I  next 
prori^edetl  to  (VuuuUi,  and  there  formed  several  groups  in 
university  town*.  Thewo  I  returnocl  to  Kngland,  where 
grotipH  were  subsequently  formed  at  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Kdiriliiirgh.  Uliwgow*  Ix*oci8f  and  Birmingham,  an  wall  an 
in  Ijtmtintu 

Kiirly  in  HHt  the  individual  and  collective  criticism  of 
the*  grcntpn  begun  to  arrive,  Before  the  clone  of  the  year 
I  printed  nil  that  find  reached  nw  in  a  large  volume  with  an 
analytical  index  containing,  I  think,  nome  700  pages.  No 
name*  wura  printed,  but  only  numhert*  indicating  the  country 
to  which  tht*  critic*  talnngeci.  In  the  caao  of  memoranda 
ligrwd  upon  by  the  groups,  the  location  of  the  group  wan 
named,*  There  warn  two  reasons  for  this  practice*  In  the 
plac*e  it  wan  thought  deHirahle  that  eaoh  student  should 
feei  ttit1*  utmost  freeclom  in  expressing  his  views.  In  the 
filiieti  it  desired  that  the  opinion  of  each  student 
tthould  Ue  aoimidered  by  all  the  others  on  its  merits  and  with- 
out to  the  authority  which  &nj  .particular  name 

entry* 

80  far  m  I  can  remember  more  than  one  thousand  copies 
of         volume  printed.    The  were  distributed 

to  the  to  any  one  who 

for  them.     The  volume  hM  publi»hed,  but 

obviowily  can  be.  ao  of  seoreoy  with  regard 

to  ii  at          out  copies  of  which  war© 
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freely  distributed  to  any  studiously-minded  {KWUU  wlm 
desired  to  obtain  one.  Two  years  later  a  Hwond  vnhunr t 
containing  further  memoranda  from  the  groups  mid  imiivi> 
dual  students,  was  dreulated  in  the  same  way. 

These  volumes  revealed  the  widest  possihlr  »livi*rjjfrnnf 
of  opinion  amongst  the  various  students  Hixuxcd.  in  flu* 
light  of  this  material  1  began  to  draft  a  ri'pnri  <m  tin*  wholr 
problem.  Sections  of  the.  draft  wen*  printed  as  H«M>M  as  I  Inn" 
were  written,  and  were  circulated  for  erif  * 


groups. 

The  subsequent  creation  of  an  Indian  #rmtp  nl  AJJ:M 
illustrates  the  spontaneous  and  informal  iimtmer  in  wltirit 
this  student  movement  has  spread,  I  hiring  the  war  three 
members  of  the  Oxford  group,  one  an  Indian*  the  nthrr  two 
officers  iri  a  Territorial  regiment,  found  themwlvw  nf  Ajutra, 
rl?he  Indian  friend  suggested  the  formation  of  n  Uouttd  Tahtr 
group  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  problem  nf  f  tttjwijii 
reconstruction  after  the  war*  Several  local  oflirtals  wvw 
included,  and  I  myself  never  heard  of  its  t*xiHt*<m'r  until 
it  was  actually  constituted  and  at  work,  The  MyHtctn  mi«**tH 
the  needs  of  those  who  feel  that  in  thwo  timr*  of  (tulitiritl 
transition  private  study  and  mutual  diHCUKtutm  nro  twctittnl 
to  those  who  would  properly  dischnrgti  thoir  duty  HH  riti^erw, 
It  will  be  harder  for  IndianB  to  play  their  |wrt  in  tin*  t*uiiiiit|{ 
reconstruction  unless  some  Huoh  mothoctn  of  ntuciy  nn*  firnt 
promoted  amongst  the  educated  eliwswu 

§  6.  In  Canada,  meanwhile,  the  inquiry  had  t*xt<iti<d  i*u«»h 
interest  in  University  circles,  that  the  group**  tincft  tlirtMil^tird 
to  expand  beyond  a  manageable  «Ixa»  The  original  grotsji*, 
therefore,  proposed  the  institution  of  new  group,  "  I  wan 
faced  by  the  difficulty,  however^  that  the  existing  group* 
were  sending  in  more  document!}  than  1  could  -well  ciipwt, 
I  stipulated  therefor©  that  I  should  riot  be  expected -to  rwul 
the  documents  of  any  further  groups,  and  on  this  undenttaml- 
ing  a  large  number- of  new  groups  ware  brought  into 
for  the  purpose^  of  study  and  self -education.  They  twve 
been  supplied  with  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
Thus  two  classes  of  groups  have  com©  into 

-(1)  The  original  groups  formed  for  the  of  colia* 

boratioxx  ia  the  inquiry. 

(2)  Additional  groups  formed  merely  for  and 

self -education  on  the  Imperial  Problem* 

In.  1913 1  want  to  Canada  to  the  of 

the  inquiry  in  the  light  of  the  wn  hill 

and  summarised  the  resulte  in  au  In 
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<Mol««r    to    tlu*   Toronto   groups,     The   various   solution** 
rovrnlrd  hy  tho  divergent  opinions  of  nmmbero  could  all, 

an  i  pointed  ntit,  Iw  grouped  undt»r  four  hmdingn-  .........  - 

(I)  Thriv  \viTr  those  who  preferred  that  things  nhcmkl 
rent'tin  iw  they  were, 

(i!)  There  were  thonr  who  Haw  no  solution  but  a  declaration 
of  Jndependenee  by  I  he  I>ominionH. 

(JJ)  lliere  were  ffione  who  helkwnt  that  the  unity  of  tho 
Km  pin*  emild  he  maintained  by  tho  Keparata  and  inde- 
pendent m-  operation  in  fon*ij?n  aflairn  of  tho  Hoveral  Govern- 
inenls  of  I  h<«  Hmpire, 

{•IS  !**i?*fly,  lh<*ri'  were  tluwe  who  believed  that  Kolf- 
^overiimeuf  rntiM  only  be  reftlivie.d  within  the  limits  of  tho 
('ftmmumvi'ttith  by  redueing  thp  I'ltited  Kingciom  to  tho 
f4|iit!i«  of  ii  Dominion,  nntl  by  r«*lievin>{  the  Imperial  Cloven- 
iniiiil  itf  nil  rtwpouHibiiily  for  the  domestie  aflium  of  the 
Kritmh  !^}i*«,  IhiiM  ttut'king  it  posnihie  for  tho  other  com- 
«f  the  Kmptre  to  l«*  ri^proHt^ntet)  on  tho  imperial 


Tiiin  innt  ,  1  KB  ad,  WHH  f  he  eonohttuon  to  whieh  my  own  roport 

would  loiitl,  1  thi'fcfort*  urged  that  the  othor  three  VKIWH 
Hbotiid  be  rxpnttfided  in  reports  driiwn  up  by  tho  students 
who  tx'lii'Vwt  in  them,  for  otwiottsty  I  eould  not  undortako 
to  miiko  tin*  U»Ht  iMmHfhlct  eiirHo  for  a  view  which  i  did  not. 
hold,  I  then  urgeif  Unit  the  rwultH  of  the  inquiry  rouhl  bcwt 
Iw  {ifiidiirecl  in  the  form  of  four  roporis  inst-cmd  of  only 
on*»,  tliWH  titiiving  the  fiublkt  to  draw  its  awn  oottchtKtotw 
lifter  reiwliitg  tho  Inmt  tit  At  ernild  tw  Mttid  far  mmh  view  hy 
tfitma  who  b«lk*vi*i{  in  it,  On  this  und  on  othor  ciecmHicmw 
I  wfi»  iit-  H|H«ein!  fiairtH  to  deprtH?ntt  any  tomkmcy  on  thti  part 
of  Itintml  Til  hto  grinifm  to  drift  into  propaganda.  It  IWH 
ttint  iiieirit^ni  «f  groups  nftt*r  year*  of  Ktmty 

Itiivn  fiiiittit  thiunm4vim  in  HuhHtuntial  aKreoiiieiit, 
ilwiiyH  takoit  tlici  {Kwition  that  vaoh  individual  In 
io  mtvm*aUt  thti  viawn  he  holt)*,  mid  aino  that  indiviciuaij* 
nm  to  rcitiitiirif  for  ativcx^aciy  in  any  nww  organimtioii, 
with  ii  nattu*  of  it«  own  atioptWl  for  thti  purpose, 

I  hnvii  urgini,  and  MO  fur  alwayn  with  tfuooewH,  that  tht^ 
.primary  tib|t«t  of  .tha  Uoumi  Table  groups  would  b«  Icwt 
If  to  eoniiiMt  of  men  who  diner  and  we  eomhinod 

only  fur  tit®  of  ninety,  A.  motion  in  favour  of 

Union  at  ft  of  from  tho 

Auatntlinn  grt>upn  in  Melbourno  laafc  Augu»t»  was  nogativod 
on  thin  ground,  uttliotigh  a  majority,  I  think*  believed  in 
tin*  it  embodied.  I  oould  not*  of  couroei  prevent 
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a  group  carrying  such  a  motion.  Tht*  movoiwnf  i* 
a  spontaneous  growth  ;  it  ha«  no  rulon  und.  no  roiiHtittttiun, 
and  for  that  very  reason  it  in  not  possible  for  wiy  rwwfw 
to  declare  that  this  or  that  is  a  toiiot  of  flu*  Hnuml  Tubh* 
organization.  It  is  merely  it  system  for  rtmblintf  prnnlr 
to  unite  for  the  study  of  their  duties  UK  riti/.pns  nf  thin 
Commonwealth,  an  a  guido  to  their  own  individual  art  inn. 
Lacking  definite  tenets,  it-  naturally  Iwkn  t  lie  fnwhaniNm 
of  a  political  organization. 

More  than  a  thousand  copies  of  tho  addrew  fU>iivi«ri<tl 
at  Toronto  were  printed  and  (dr^ulated  to  thi*  Bmtttfl  Ttthli* 
groups. 

When  war  broke  out  in  August  I  ill  4  I  bad  eireuiiUrci  four 
instalments  of  my  report  and  had  received  a  iniiw  of  v 
criticism  thereon,  A  number  of  my  eoibagtii'H  then 
out  to  me  that  the  report  would  take  sonic*  ywtr*  t«* 
while,  if  the  British  (Jomrncinwoaith  Hurvivocl  tin* 
with  Germany,  the  problem  wa  wore  uxumminK  wniitil  li<« 
raised  in  its  acutest  form  at  the  C!OHO  of  tho  wur;  11n«y 
therefore  asked  me  to  put  my  wsuitbal  cumciuHionH  in  u  H!H  til- 
popular  volume  which  would  bo  roaciy  fcir  prt»(lurtinit 
whenever  the  crisis  came,  I  agroocl,  nubjGcft  to  th«  undrr- 
standing  that  in  such  a  volume  1  could  only  dcmt  with  the 
self-governing  -communities,  becattne  1  had  an  yrt  tnmtr  no 
sufficient  study  of  India. 

§7.1  then  revised  the  four  inRtaimenta  in  tfiit  liglti  of  the 
criticisms  made  on  them,  wrote  a  final  chapter,  and  reprinted 
the  whole  in  one  volume  which  was  privately  oirruinUHi 
amongst  the  Round  Table  groups  under  the  title  of  Th* 
Project  of  a  CommonwmUh. 

Then  I  made  the  first  draft  of  the  popular  volume  *in«T 
published  under  the  title  of  The  of  tk* 

wealth.    It  was  printed  and  privately  In  the  itmial 

way.  A  mass  of  criticism  was  sent  In,  rauoh  of  whieh  wm 
destructive.  But  a  general  oonwusiis  of  opinion  wan 
expressed  that  1  should  reviae  and  publish  It  at  on  ' 

my  own  authority,  in  order  that  tie  public 
time  to  think  over  the  involved  Mnu, 

aM  the  crisis  was  upon  w.   It  was  also  that  I 

puMLSh.  it  over  my  own  in  to  tint 

student  oharaoter  of  the  Bound 
SSi  WJ***  ^  «eor6t;si  to  tht  of 

boote  1  Md  pmted  ;  but  1  hud  ba^  In  the  erf 
putting  tty  »me  on  the  title-pege,  tbe 

of  authomhip  «0emtd  so  iit^dvant  to  fcla          of  tit 


t 

l 

of  tViili 

find  lit 
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rimtaini'd  iii  thy  hook.  Now,  however,  an  them  was  a  good 
r«»»i«oii(  for  HignhiK  tho  hook,  I  ducidod  to  do  »o  in  order  to 
nuike  if  H«»ar  own  for  all  that  no  one  but  mynolf  munt  bo 
taken  an  n^ponsihio  for  tlie  viewn  I  <»xprcs*wf.  I  therefore 
rm-iMwi  the  whole  honk  from  the  point  of  view  that  [  inunt 
he  pi'opiirpd  to  defeini  every  lino  and  was  at  liberty  to  nay 
thing**  which  I  hud  previously  omitted  on  tho  ground  that 
thev  were  rontontioun.1 

The  l*rtJdrw  of  the.  ('owMOH.wr.alth  wan  ptiblwhed  ovor  my 
naiiin  in  May  HHII,  and  the  publication  of  tho  earlier  hook 
wan  ttrumtHiul  in  the  preface.  Koine  U«W  copies  had  been 
eitTttUted  to  the  Itotnul  Table*  groups  under  the  title  <rf 
Thr.  I'wjtrt  o/  a  CmuiHtwimittli.  The  publinhors  thought. 
ihiil  thiN  title  WIIM  HO  like  that  of  the  Hiimllor  book  already 
mlttiMh<nit  Thr  l*rMnn  nj  ike  (*nnnn<niuwilth>  that  it  would 
end  to  eftfifuHtun,  no  I  ehiytged  the  title,  to  Thr  ('tMnmunuwaUh 
and  iitlded  a  prefi«*e,  a  eopy  of  which  you  will 
the  end  of  thin  letter,  Tho  larKor'book,  The  Common* 
of  Nation*,  wan  then  publwhed  about  fhily  UHI'K  The 
puhiiration  wan  ftitiowod  by  an  articlo  in  the  September* 
tHHtio  of  the  Itnuwt  Tahh  iiittgir/Jne,  writtoti  four  monthn 
iiftt^r  I  hud  left  Kngiiitid,  I  never  Haw  it  till  October  hint, 
mill  I  imv*'  printed  the  flrnt  three  pagoH  at  tho  end  of  thin 
Ii4tf!f  in  order  that  you  may  HW  now  elearly  the  relation 
cif  the  ntmttnit  gnni|w  to  thin  book  WHH  oxplaincni.  .1.  think 
you  will  that  a  uhargtt  of  ooimpiracy  <?an  w'arec^y 

b0  nti«tiitnti«t  ftguhiKt  liiwi  who  pubHtth  their  procetMlingH  in 
douumoutH  likf  thin. 

it  w*n  an  difllcnilt  tci  cibtatn  paper  in  England  that,  in 

April*  I  left  for  f  !i$ttiitlifc  and  Atmtralafiia  to  arrange  for  tho 

sprinting  of  the  Pro6/mi  of  ihe  Cmmtwnwmllh  in  thowo 

eiiiiiitriiw.    In  Autttriilif!  the  lx>ok  wan  reprinted  under  a  local 

*  foreword  f  which  t  will  hcira  miote  in  full.    The  signature** 

&ni  important,  they  include  the  namea  of  two  Judg«H 

anil  one  prominent  Gkivernment  official.    In  AuHtralh*  and 

SSeaian<i«  the  trmditionn  of  the  bench  am  n«  high  an  in 

or  India,-  and  the  awociation  of  their  namen  in 

in  m  dinproof  of  the  charges  which  have  here 

brought  the  Tobti  and  the  author  of 

thin  ' 


1  In  th*  m  thu  of  Ttm*PfMm$  qfih* 

In  Ito  text.    AII  In  th«  nuxt  p^m- 

ite  U>  f1^  Cmnmmm&Mk  t/  Wnllwwi  ww  piintml  MI  MI 

ftftfifiifliit,   A§  Iwth  AW  nacxwMlbte  for  rtfwpnw  by  fSngilith 
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FOREWORD 

IN  heartily  recommending  thin  book  to  th**  Htt*fnti<»n  of  Atntrnl 
asian  readers,  we  do  so  without  nwrwtarily  identifying  ouiwlvi'fi  rjthrr 
with  its  conclusions  or  with  tin*  argumi»ntH  by  whirh  thry  hnvi*  fin'ti 
reached.  The  issues  raised,  however,  are  of  nurh  vital  irttfKtrhiiu'f*  to 
the  future  of  the  self-governing  Darn  in  ions  that  th**y  should  lir 
thoroughly  understood  and  carefully  ronnklewi,  AH  L«r*l  rroiwr 
has  said  with  regard  to  this  hook;1  *  Mr.  (*i»rti«,  in  thr  pri'fm'r  t«  ln« 
work,  invites  political  leadera  to  tmnpcttd  tln'ir  jutt^rmrftt,  niitl  not 
to  commit  themselves  or  their  followers  (h«finit«*ly  in  I'ithrr  ww, 
This  advice  will  almost  certainly  be  followed.  Xo  rri|ii»»*t  mtilii  }•»«• 
more  reasonable.  All  that  can  be  done  at  present  i*  in  nwint  i*vrntM, 
to  summon  a  (.-onference  at  the  elone  of  the  war  in  ordor  In  «hm-ui»i»  nil 
the  issues  involved,  to  invite  all  eoneerned  to  fornittiiitf  thnr  |*r*»" 
posals,  and  to  resolve  to  approach  the  whol««  n»ltj«»rt  tti  highly 
sympathetic  spirit  and  without  undue*  acih^ri^nei*  ft*  prtM-unfMJvrti 
notions  based  on  arguments  some  of  which,  hnvi*  fnl!««n  iiitu  lii^wf 
tude.' 

We  venture  to  endorse  Lord  C.Voint*r*K  wonli*,  unit  w»«Itl  urgr  tlmt 
while  the  war  is  in  progress,  the  subject  br  «t«cli«t  AM  widely  n«  fiw 
sible  and  without  reference  to  existing  party  divimnnn. 

EDMUND  BARTON,          '     ,'f,  H,  HtrnKiscr 

G.  H.  KNIBBH.  j.  (!,  WATHON. 

J.  T.  WILSON,  W,  HARKIHON  Mfitiitr,, 

W.  M.  MACOALWJM.  H.  Y.  BftADIXW, 

In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  thin  foreword,  ft  moventimt 
was  started  in  Canada,  Australia,  and  to 

organise  'further  groups  to  study  the  quontion  during  tlu« 
war.    Particular  stress  was  kid  on  the  point  that 
groups  should  include  men  of  all  opiniotu.     The  whoht 

°i?ecl^f  a  Round  Table  grouP  ift  *o  bring  Ntudftttrt 

who  differ.   Discussions  between  men  who  by 

are  unlikely  to  lead  to  new  and  fruitful  %     " 

§  8.  In  the  preface  to  Th*  fa 

it  is  stated  that  *no  attempt  will  be  made  within  the 
of  this  short  report  to  discuss  in  detail  the  of  India 

and  the  great  Dependencies  of  the  Commonwealth.     An 
adequate  treatment  of  this  imprtaafc  »mi  be  left 

to  the  main  report,  which  is  still  in  • 

When  this  inqmrv  began  our  minds  Qpon  our 

S?,±10mpS  B     n  la 

Dommiom.    Personally  I  kd  beggfe  to 

jwtfly,  the^  enormous  imvoxtaaee  of  India  M  a  Iti 

the  problem.   But  I  then  SeUernd  that  tha 

,  June  Mf  191^  ^  779, 
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of  the  countries  already  endowed  with  ^elf-government. 
would  have  to  he  determined  an  a  preliminary  to  a  final 
adjustment  of  their  relations  with  India,  That  view  is 
reflected  on  p.  IB  of  The  (JommanweaUh  of  Nations  whieh 
wan  written  at  least  five  yearn  ago.  'If,  when  1  re-turn  to 
England,  that  volume  in  reprinted  I  shall  add  a  footnote 
to  tlie  effect  that  I  no  longer  hold  that  opinion.  This  IB 
by  no  means  the  first  time  that  further  study  'has  changed 
my  views.  A  political  student  who  cannot  change  his 
opinion,  or  is  afraid  to  confess  such  change  in  obviously 
unfit  for  the  task  ho  has  undertaken* 

It  was  the  circulation  of  these  earlier  chapters  in  M)12 
which  led  Sir  .James  Meston  and  Mr.  Marris  to  urgt>  upon 
UH  once  more  the  vital  importance  of  India  as  a  factor  in 
the  problem  we  were  studying.  Their  representations  led 
to  an  informal  meeting  at  a  country  house  in  England. 
(I  think  in  1013)  of  various  people  interested  in  the  subject 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  its  be-aring  on  India,  The 
mooting  lasted  several  days  and  was  attended  by  various 
Indian  officials  including  Mr.  Marris  and  Sir  James  Meston > 
who  endorsed  the  views  which  Mr.  Marris  had  urged  in 
11)09,  After  bis  return  to  India  Sir  James  reopened  the 
matter  by  letter.  He  urged  that  most  of  the  standard 
books  on  India,  by  Struehoy  and.  others,  were  out  of  date, 
In  the  last  twenty  years,  he  said,  political  thought  in  India 
had  boon  moving  at  a  pace  unexampled  in  its  previous 
history,  He  warned  mo  against  the  clanger  of  attempting 
to  study  India  at  a  dint-ance,  and  advised  that  I  should 
visit  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  what  Indians, 
and  especially  the  Nationalists  themselves,  bad  to  say  on 
the  subject.  With  that  purpose  in  view  ho  invited  mo  to 
India  and  offered  me*  the  hcwpttaljty  of  bin  house,  1  must 
aino  add  that  in  these  letters  ho  persistently  advocated  the 
wprciiontatum  of  India  on  tho  Imperial  (Conference  and  at 
any  future  convention  winch  might  be  arranged  to  consider 
tho  question  of  Imperial  reconstruction. 

§  8,  In  response  to  Sir  Jamas  Moston's  invitation  I  reached 
India  at  tho  end  of  last  October  aw  a  passenger  from  Atistralia 
on  the  til-fated  AmMa*  On  the  ship  bafora  landing  I 
reeoivod  a  communication  from  n  responsible  official  of  tho 
Bombay  Qnvcminumt  asking  me  to  see  him.  I  did  HO  and 
wan  furnkhud  with  a  copy  of  a  publio  loeturo  on  my  hooks 
delivered  by  an  Indian  and  with  copies  of  speeches  by 
leader*  of  the  Homo  Rulo  movement  touching  on  tho  mime 
Hubject,  I  ooniiider  the  action  of  the  Bombay  Government 

•Mi  lA 
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most  proper,  and  I  mention  iho  fart  lion-  an  it  in  typirnl 
of  my  relations  with  tho  various  >£ctvi<nitm<nt*  in  Inditi, 
I  have  since  asked  governments  to  furnish  m<-  with  rnjiirn 
of  speeches  and  nownpajwr  articles  n'lntintf  to  tin*  mutter 
upon  which  I  am  engaged.  I  have  asked  the  Home  Itefturt 
merit  to  obtain, and  supply  me  with  an  estimate  of  flu*  total 
number  of  voters  of  all  kinds  in  India,  I  eaimot  reeall  any 
other  instance  in  which  1  have  linked  for  JWJNTN  whirh  tiati 
not  been  published. 

At  Bombay  1.  stayed  with  the  Kilitor  of  Tfo  VViwr*  <*J 
India.  I  then  went  to  Vic'eregal  Lodge  nt  Uelhi  in  re* |H  nine 
to  an  invitation  received  and  limited  In  Australia,  where 
I  had  first  met  Lord  Chelninford  nix  year*  Itefuri'.  ^Theii, 
as  Sir  James  Moston  wan  unable  to  n»fH»ive  trie  till  X«»vrin- 
ber  1 1 , 1  went  to  Simla  to  wee  »Sir  Valerif  tne  I  'hirol.  Thr  rrawm 
for  his  being  in  India  is  well  known  ittul  hn**  n««  mniM»xioti 
whatever  with  my  presence  here,  tie  WHH  mi  nf*t  friend 
whom  I  wanted  to  BOO,  and.  an  one  who  IIHH  n  Inrge  nec|ttfiiit- 
tance  with  all  parts  of  India,  bin  ndviee  us  ft*  my  fiilnre 
movements  was  of  special  value  to  a  student  wh"  %VIIH  new 
to  the  country.  He  accompanied  me  to  Altiihiilmd  wln*re 
we  stayed  with  Sir  James  Moston.  Mr.  Marris  win* 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

I  had  given  my  colleagues  on  the  v&rtottN  !ii:i!iiiil 
groups  to  understand  that  I  should  devoto  tnym^lf  t 
the  cold  weather  to  collecting  opiniotw,  information,  ntul 
material,  returning  to  England  in  the  npritig  to  wnrk  tln<m 
into  Bhape.  As  to  the  places  1  should  visit  and  m»  i«  llif 
persons  1  should  see  in  India  during  nil  months,  I  timi 

written  to  Sir  James  Meston  that  I  should  muke  no  <leHnit«< 
plans  until  1  had  seen  him  and  Mr*  Marrbi.  During  thr 
three  weeks  between  my  landing  and  arrival  At  Alliihiiliiiil 
I  came  to  the-oonoludon  that  the  I  t»cl  tttid«rtiik«i 
here  was  so  formidablt  that  I  could  not  to  do  juntiw 
to  it  if  I  left  in  the  spring*  1  felt  1  thr  first 

draft  of  what  I  was  going  to  say  in  India  in  In 

discuss  it  with  men  on  the  epot.   Tilt  of 

my  colleagues  not  to  expeot  mv  return 'to  In  the 

spring  was  the  consideration  wWbfa  all 

m   mind, 

Sir  James  wa»  but  ht 

at.onoe  to  this  with  Mr. 

(tool,  and  myself,  and  la  »t  to 

of  wy  nuwamwte.  sli 

x  in  the  to 
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writo.  I'  them  wit  down  to  prepare  a  letter  to  my  colleague* 
Mr.  Korr,  explaining  my  change  of  plans.  AH  everything 
which  followed  hinges  on  this  letter  I  shall  In^re  insert-  it 
in  full. 

1*111  V  AT  R.\ 

LIKUTRNANT-UOVKRNOR'H  CAMP, 

UNITKD  PROVINCES,  INDIA, 

The  13f//  Nowwfor  191(1 
DRAB  KKKR, 

I  found  a  <-opy  of  your  lot-tor  to  Marrm  awaiting  »w»  on  arrival 
hero.  Moanwhib  tho  IIWHH  of  iHtorn  to  numonnm  corroRpondentH 
which  I  wrotn  on  th«»  Arnh'ut  hotwoon  Adohut.lt*  and  Bombay,  tho 
amimulaivfvd;  arroarn  of  rnontliH,  HJV  now  at  tho  hot-torn  of  tho  Hon., 
My  report,  on  tlio  Australian  visit  for  circulation  nnumgHt  tho  groupx 
f  fortunately  ronorvo<l  for  printing  at  Bombay.  Boforo  thin  roarhoH 
you  Hovoral  bun«ln»<l  copionfortfonoral  cirrulatioitHhotihl  havo  roaohod 
you  from  tho  ollico  of  Sir  Stanloy  UO«H!  who  kindly  arratiginl  the 
printing  (m  his  own  maohinoK.  Thin  ropurt  waw  HUpplcmont^H.1  by 
fonr  liolojjirnph  lott-ors.  Kc»rtunatt»ly  I.  retained  copion  of  throo  of 
thorn  whic'h  I.  am  Hondin^.  For  tho  ro«t  I  will  ask  my  friowln  and 
oorri'spondonts  t<>  rt»ali7,*»  that,  havti&g  ciovotod  tho  voyago  to 
discharjjjiu^  all  my  arrears  of  corroHpcmdont'c*,  tlw  lottam  I  wrote 
thorn  ar«  irrotriovablv  lont  and  could  not.  now  bo  ro« written  without 
sacrificing  timo  whicli  I  havo  «o  right  to  divert  from  tho  work  in 
hand  hwo, 

Aftor  six  ilayn  with  Bit  Btanlcy  Kond,  tho  editor  of  tho  Timm  of 
India  at  Bombay,  1  vimtcnl  I^ord  t'hohnnford  at  Dolhi,  joining  Ohirol 
jit,  Hinila  on  Novi»mhf*r  4,  whoro  I  Rteyod  with  Mr,  Olaucln  Hill, 
Mombor  of  tli«  Vi<t«royf»  Kx«cutivo  Ckmneil,  and  had  long  talks 
with  him  »ud  mw^rul  of  his  (4oltoagutm.  1  wan  alm>  ahlo  to  digoftt 
11  niaHM  of  ititertmting  do<nim<*ntH  furnifthod  to  mo  at  Bombay,  I)f4hif 
and  Simla,  and  to  dimtmim  things  gonorally  with  mombow  of  tho 
Indian  ami  Provinoial  QovnrnmimtK  who  havo  trtmtod  m«  with  th« 
utmont  kindn^iut  and  freedom. 

On -arriving  hwre  on  Novwmbnr  11,  I  wim  abb  to  ait  down  with 
Mfonton,  MarriK,  and  C^hirol  to  nurvey  th«*  tank  before  me  and  to  out- 
lino  a  plan  for  tackling  it.  Thin  letter,  which  hat*  beon  wvked  in 
detail  by  them,  may  t'Hi  taken  an  representing  our  joint  view. 

Let  me  briefly  «t$rv«y  tie  poiiition  an  1  »eo  it,  uadar  the  auspice** 
of  the  Round  Table  wti  have  published  two  volume*,  arguing  that  th« 
British  Oommonwe^lth  in  neociinary  nofc  merely  to  itaelf  but  to 
otvQiiuition  m  we  donfMiivn  it,  that  it  cmtoot  be  now  saved  by  force 
of  and  must  still  ptrirfi  unless  British  subjeoto  in  the 

self-governing  Dominions  assume  in  time  the  name  respons;bilitv 
for  matters  oommon  to  the  wholt^  Empire  an  now  rosts  upon  Britisn 
nubji^tn  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Thiwe  volumen  have  revived 
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considerable  attention  not,  only  in  thj-  I  -niM  I 
Dominions,  thw  of  which  1  hav-  nut  vi,,f.,| 
several   hundred   IWHWH  of  tin*   hook* 
countries.    I  have  addmwcl  and  him*  hrrn 
numerous  mcetingB.     I   liavi- 
innumerable.    The  gwrnl  viTelu-t  H» 


th 


ni  h»f  .11  ,»II  f  I., 
1m  vr  !„•  ,*,•  „„. 
rml  from  nil  Up, 
nWii-ly  i,iirMim,,,|  m 
iimtfrr  "i{h  l-r-ni. 
I  i*  tlmt  I  „•.»*.•  «r 


But  n\\  i  m 
tmff-r  \  I  X 


*b«iiiti 


. 

have  made  is  hard  to  HIIHWIT  and  lnrrly  ^nvmnny 
is  subject  to  the  question  Hf^'if'trally  Mt  unnnnwrrnl  in 
of  'the  Problem  '  '  How  in  India  tu  !«•  w«»rknl  m<«» 
which  ought  to  follow  the  war  ?  *  § 

The  ]>ofiition  i«  well  ilUmt-rafed  m  the  '  r««d  jmtf-- 
Bwtom  of  September  28,  my  lant  roj»y  »f  \vlnrh  f 
this  copy  also  perish  in  transit  you  roulil  prnltnltlv 
the  Colonial  Institute. 

The  position  thus  IB  that  thoUBandu  »f  nwirrn,  whow  numlfr 
increases  and  will  prc»«mtly  indude  all  tln»  mw  thmiuthtfiil 
in  the  British  Commonwoalth,  tire  i»x|iivtiii|K  11  vulutiM-  iti  **•»»» 
undertake  to  treat  this  the  thornw'Ht  mid  niont  ili'liniif  »I»|H'.  f 
whole  problem.   Whatever  wewty  will  JH»  prntwrly  nulij^-f  tu  n  «» 
ing  fire  oi  criticinm.    But  whnt  weiglw  with  utr  rvi-n  in*»rr  m 


llf 


ui  **tir 


»t  fir*« 

Kmittft  Tnl»I»- 
ir  §1111!  m^i^li! 


We  have,  obtained  the  ronfidenn*  of  ft  liirg**  nuinlirr  n( 
for  the  simple  reason  that  people  tm<  itnprt'twil  l»y  flu*  UH 
a  real  problem  was  foreseen  and  no  tiini*  nor  jmin*  wrrr  Hpfi 
attempt  to  define  ite  limits  nnci  work  thr  wiltttinii  «itit. 
results  were  necesaarily  limited  by  hi*  lurk  of  any  kfi« 
hand  either  of  the  DomtnionH  or  of  India,  With  fit*' 
organization  behind  him  SeeUw  by  hi*  own  ktiiiwtrtl 
might  have  gone  further  than  tin.  M  wt*  havi*  ti**rit  »Wf  t«  K»  furitmr 
than  him  it'  is  not  merely  that  we  followinl  in  htn  tmiti,  but  »ttw* 
because  wo  have  BO  far  bawd  our  utiicly  of  lit**  rcbttioti*  i»f  tln^r 
countries  on  a  preliminary  field  -ntudy  of  tin*  rountri»*i»  I'ntirrrtinl, 
conducted  in  close  co-operation  with  pfoplt*  in  thont*  rfmutrtm,  Wi* 
have  thus  gained  the  confidence  of  a  large*  number  of  r««iuli*r*  wlm 
having  no  opportunity  of  checking  our  lmvtM  «fwt  ohnervultoitJi  will 
take  them  more  or  lew  at  face  value.  Thus  wr  hftvt*  estubliniMHl  a  tint  I 
of  credit  which  may  now  be  either  used  or  *bu*f*d,  Owing  tu  tit** 
character  and  the  magnitude  of  the  audfoncw  we  now  mltirwm  nil 
over  the  world,  we  can  do  mom  than  any  on*  itffirbl 

circles  to  Indicate  a  practical  path  through  th*  b^loit*  im  |>r<»r 

vided  our  work  is  based  on  sufficient  first-hand  k  now  tad  g*.    Without 
such  knowledge  we  stand  to  do  more  mischief  than  any  on* 

The  question,  an  answer  to  which  1  urn         to  formulate,  in  n 
one.  .we  are  convinced  (and  have  now  convinced  many  t»l!i«*;r») 
that  the  British,  Commonwealth  cannot  surviv* 
responsibilities  .are  shared  bv  British  ia  the* 

Dominions  on.  an  equal  footing  with          ia  the 
To  secure  that  end,  the  mechanism  of  the 
be  revised  and  enlarged  so  as  to  ^dmit  the  of  the  Pnmintone. 
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Thereby  tli«i  people  of  fin*  Dominions  will  as.Hunie  control  of  the  future 
and  fat*'  »>f  tin-  37u,iKKV.KK)  of  people  in  the  Commonwealth  who 
have  not  us  yol  attained  io  «elt-^overnment,  Yet  to  lump  them* 
.'J70JTKXVHM)  into  one  ela«s  in  to  ignore  faetH.  The  people  of  Central 
A.friea  an*  nearecly  capable  of  forming  any  valid  opinion  UH  to  how 
they  ou^ht  to  be  governed.  Then*  the  tank  of  ruler*  IK  to  .study  their 
iwlutal  history  and,  HO  far  an  may  be,  their  spiritual  hiatory,  and 
provide  them  with  the  heat  government  we,  ran  in  the  light  of  that 
study.  Wi1  ran  srarrely  invite  their  opinion  for  tin*  reason  that  they 
tlteinHetveH  eannot  formulate  any  opinion.  With  the  people  of  India 
it.  in  ntht*rwiHe.  This  vant  varir.<l  and  rloHely  eongeHt.*»d  community 
tMtntitiuH  mtmll  hut  important  Her  turn*  who  ran  and  do  fonnulat*? 
upiniotiH  on  politirnt  quest  ionn.  Tlie  opinion  of  t-hene  seetionn  eannot 
h*«  uetTjited  us  the  filial  eriterion  of  Indian  poliey  if  only  heeattne  the- 
Heetionn  in  tjuentioit  are  relatively  too  mtmt!,  If  tlu*.  reHponnihility  oil 
luiiil  rterini-on  werr.  eoumutted  t<u  the.  Meetions  eapa.hle.  of  forming  an 
opinion,  th«*y  eould  not-  dinrhar^e  if,  They  e«»uld  not  theinwdvt»rt 
enforee  th^ir  deeinionH  on  the  ovt»rwhrhnin^  mujority  who  would 
overpower  them,  and  we  cannot  enforee  poliiieal  deeiHi<mH  which  are 
not  otirn,  Indiun  opinion  eunnot  rule  Indiiis  at  nny  rate  until  tlie 
Indiann  t'Hpuhle  of  forming  nueh  iipinion  are  united!  organised »  and. 
rtuiK  enough  t-o  exact  regular,  willing,,  and  ronttnuoUKoheilienf*^ 
their  fellow  roitntrymen  who  have  not  an  yet  acquired  the 
ty  «*f  polifieal  jutlgemenf,  HUH  would  IH»  HO  if  Indian  opinion 
were  really  UH  witind  mid  dif*iiitereHl4*d  UK  our  own  now  in,  with,  all 
itn  fonnpiruc.iiw  fitilufeH,  IVrtainly  it  in  not.  It  han  to  improve  in 
<|tittlity  m  well  an  in  quantity,  and  it  niunt  Im  tho  firwt  buninettH  of  our 
Oovnrntnont  to  improve  built.  But  ntill  Indkn  opinion  there  in,  in 
a  *tmm*  in  whieh  there  w  no  fjotitieid  amnioti  in  Central  Afrim. 
And  the  {not  In  rightly  ri*fogniK<Hi.  liroaclly  «jH*aking»  Clovernmeiif. 
in  at  puiim  to  r*H*cigfii»s  Mieh  opinion  an  thens  in.  It  am»pt«  it  where 
it  ran,  «ft«»n  whtni  it  thinks  that  Niitionalmt  opinion  in  not  the  bent, 
ignoring  it  only  where  it  i4pji<*itr«  HO  unnounci  that  to  ueerpt  und  n«'t 
ujton  it  would' leiul  to  di«iwt*»r*  The  \mlwy  of  t!i«  Hritinh  Uov*?m- 
ntettt  in  ki  dtwtflojj  that  opinion  and  to  allow  it  to  infiuonuu  policy 
tnorn  iuid  more.  The  rrn|u>nmbiiity  of  final  d-ei.'i«i«n  it  ntill  nwerveH 
t.o  ttftitlf,  But  it  now  IOOKH  to  H  tititi%  however  remote,  when  it  wilt 
Iw  iiblis  to  trim* for  thiit  rimiKirwibility  to  a  wuttion  of  Indiana  nufii- 
ttiimtiy  large,  diwinterwtec^  ami  capalJb  of  nouncl  political  judgement 
to  jtHHtuiU'  it, 

That  in  tht*  (ainUwt  outline  in  the  position  in  India  an  I  aec  it,  arui 
fchftt  t§  how  it  differ*  from  th«  {KMttion  in  Contral  Africa, 

Now  consider  the  bimringn  of  all  this  cm  the  problem  before  tw» 
Our  new  and  wformod  Imperial  Government  must  oojnitrol  India  mid 
Ccmtrai  Afrio*— •• 

(a)  in  feh«5r  cliiiiitwtia  afl&imf 
(6)  tin  Afl«»* 

The  domwtiu  (a)  of          two  groupi  aro  already  eontrollml 
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\v»th 


on  different  principle*.  Now  in  controlling  their  rxtrnm!  artni?>. 
closely  connected  as  they  ahvayn  arc  with  <iom<»8tir  affair*,  will  \on 
be  right  in  lumping  India  with  (Vntral  Afriru  and  in  treating  limn  on 
the  same  footing  ?'  If  HO,  let  UH  do  it,  facing  the  Fart  thai  wr 
effect  the  changes  advocated  in  the  volumes  iihviidy  |i!ihli*h«'* 
exit  provoking  in  India  an  agitation,  which,  HH  I  jtidgc  tiii^ 
to  bloodshed.  Let  \m  faw  that,  if  it.  i«  right,  with  all  flic  uH 
risks  ;  but  only  after  an  exhaustive  unalywrt  of  the  /«•*>/*«  /urir  mi**- 
that  as  our  method  of  controlling  the  domeHttc  aflairH  of  Imtui  HIM! 
Central  Africa  differ,  to  that  name,  extent  nhnnht  wir  nirtM  «/mw- 
trolling  their  asternal  affair*  differ.  If  we  tire  right  in  allowing  mi*  It 
Indian  opinion  an  then4  in  to  influence  domentic  piilicy,  muni  wr  tint 
find  a  way  of  enabling  that  name  opinion  to  inHumri'  rxtrrmil 
policy  ?  Must  not  Indian  influence  he  brought  to  bcttr  out  Intjwriiil 
decisions  to  the  same  extent  that  it  in  being  brought  to  War  <»«  j»tirrly 
Indian  decisions  ? 

Our  task  then  in  to  bring  home  to  the  public-  in  t!i*»  Umti'il  Kiiigilofii 
and  the  Dominions  how  India  differ**  from  H  country  ttkr  Ori'iU 
Britain  on  the  one  hand  and  from  Central  Afrirn  «n  th<'  «it-fi»'f»  mid 
how  that  difference  is  now  reflected  in  the  dmriic:'t**f  i»f  it*  gnvwr 
ment.  We  must  outline  clearly  the  problenm  whirh  urbe  frtiin  tin* 
contact  of  East  and  Went  and  the  dinaftter  winch  uwitit*  »  fiiitiirr 
supply  their  adequate  Holutioit  by  realizing  and  t^pnwit 
principle  of  Government  for  which  we  ntand.  Wr  inunt  th«»n 
to  suggest  a  treatment  of  India  in  th«  general  work  ttf 
reconstruction  in  harmony  with  the  facts  adduced  in  tb«*  fcirr»iiiing 
chapters.  And  all  this  must  be  done  with  the  atttititinii  in 

its  effects  upon  educated  opinion  here,     W«  must  do  our  b««i«t  In 
make  Indian  Nationalists  realize  the  truth  that  like  Botith  Afriru 

.  all  their  hopes  and  aspirations  are  do|wndimt  on  the  tiittiiitniiiiitris  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  and  of  their  j.wrnniin!iii  nwmberfthsit 
therein.  We  must  do  our  best  to  convince  th«?m  of  the  mtm*hirff 
to  their  own  cause  wrought  by  the  deliberate  ciiiujmiin  wliioh  in  on 
foot  here  to  embitter  feeling  against  the  Dominion*,  The  miitivfttton 
of  hate  her©  as  in  Ireland  is  the  greatent  of  nil  tb»  tu 

freedom,  an  ignis  fatuus  which  only  lead»  men  into  m  mm-dm^mnn^ 
morass.   But  anything  we  say  will  be  futila  unlew  we  thi» 

trouble  to  study  theifposition  at  first  hand,   I          ttmki  Ae 
scattered  over  India  feel  that  I  have          at  to  tttttir 

aspirations  from  their  own  lips  and  to  try  ml 
We  shall  do  positive  harm  if  they  have  to  my         w$ 

opinions  on  questions  vitally  affecting  tfaii  VMt 
even  discussing  with  Indians  what  Indian  bate  to  my  <m  tin 
subjeo*.    They  are  reading  and  diso^«»iiag  our  Tk« 

stock  in  Macmillan's  hands  here  is 
has  devdttd  five  articles  to  reviewing  *  the  *  HIM!  for 

,  tether  information  I  attach  a  leehm  by  a 
rradhan,  on  both  the  volumes. 


In 
l!$r 
t»ii 
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Having  draff ed  <dr«*»dy  Un*  hmt-orind  seefion  of  the  volume  up  to 
1*1 'I  and  done  nnirh  of  the  reading  neeessarv  to  i»ring  it  up  to  date, 

I  happily  start  with  the  neeessary  grounding  of  hook -work.  Me,ston 
H  pulling  me  in  tourh  with  the  History  PwffSHor  Itere.  who  has  all 
the  history  at  his  finger's  end  and  will  help  mo  to  put  the.  historical. 
skeirh  info  u  Hound'  nnd  workmanlike  form,  just,  us  Kgerton,  Fisher, 
Heioin  Knit  and  others  have  done  in  tin*  previous  volume.  The, 
question  how  I  am  to  oijtiip  myself  for  the  task  of  presenting  India 
«H  it  in  and  of  showing  how  it  e»n  he  fitted  into  the  framework  we 
ha  vi*  outlined  in  the  previous  volumes  ntn  hest  h<*  answered  by 
giving  yon  th«i  prognuittito  sketched  for  me  by  Chirol,  M«»«ton,  and 
Mtirrw.  Till  Noveftd>er  *24  I  remain  here,  where  tlw  provincial 
legislnture  in  in  Hesnion,  seeing  nattonultHtH,  (ulnfationiiliHtH,  HUH- 
Hionarii**.  government  ofttrwU.  and  unoilirinl  Kuropeaim.  Them*. 
ur«'  rdiHfU'H  I  mtti4  we  in  every  rentn*.  I  visit,  On  November  20 
f'hirnl  and  I  join  in  ramp  tut  exprrionred  ^"ommtsHtoner  in  tlu* 
(Vnirnl  JVuvittreM  nnd  a  rollengue  of  (luroI'M  <»n  the  Public  Hervieen 
r»initiinHioii,  Mi*  in  both  un  important,  mmrt'i*  of  general  information 
iintl  will  be  able  to  show  nw  reiilly  primitive  India  nt  firnt  hand, 
For  while  1  huve  wiitl  tbtit  india  iuunt.  bi*  dbtiiiguished  from  n  primi- 
tive miriet.Vi  nut'h  UH  thai  of  {. Vntnil  Afrit'H*  it  in  to  INI  realised  thut 
Indiifc  yet  runtitittH  primitive  tribt'K  UH  backward  a«,  and  more 
nnmeroiy*  thitn,  the  ubiirtgifti'M  in  all  Afrirn, 

On  t>i«i'i«uib*'r  <l  I  utu  to  reach  Ciiicutta  wlu*n»  I  ahull  witty  with  the 
Am^riciiii   Y.M.C.A,,   wtui  are  chmely  in  tcnich  with  the   Bongidi 

I  tniiMt  (my  wjtwnul  jitt^nitinti  ti*  tlu<  {Hwitioti  <if  this  gri*iit  European  ' 
c-citniiiiittity  in  (-ulrtitta  ami  Awum. 

On  Ui»w«tM*r  24  I  n*j«in  Mtmtdti  for  n  wwk  at.  Lurknow  to  attend 
th«»  National  CAntgn^  utid  ilw  AH- India  Muiliin  I^oaguc  whbh  will 
tlu*n  b«ith  \M  liolditig  tln*ir  annual  HiiiwionH  tluins  Thoncui  about 
January  1  I  uo  to  Bombay  for  n  fww  dayn  with  (.-hi rot  who  will  then 
takti  tn«  to  tin?  It«*i$fin!it  in  Mymm%  who  will  nhow  nw  an  ailvanctnl 
Nativft  Btiiki  in  working.  On  January  16  I  g*>  to  Madras,  and  tlwnvu. 
on  January  25  I  Iwavt*  to  vintt  tin*  Round  Tablw  grout)  at  Agra. 
Thru  I  tin  to  go  with  Mama  into  tmniji  again  in  a  typical  difttriot  of 
Northern  India!  ww  th«  Cotl<H,itor  at  work  and  what  village  life  in 
India  tiwtirii-  -th«  Ufa  tod  by  *  vnnfe  majority  of  the  imputation. 
About  February  18  1  return  to  Delhi  where  Lard  Chulniaford  wantn 
tftt  to  «oo  the  VUieroy1*  Legislative  Council  at  work.  There  I  shall 
have  ample  opportunttte*  oxseemff  the  Nationalist  member*  and  th*^ 
of  tn«  Government  of  Inaiav  wvsr&l  of  whom  I  ha  vis  already 
sal  all  of  whom  show  tvtiry  poaiibie  disposition  to  help  UH  in 
out  By  I  thotud!  have  a  loag  Hit  of  things  upon 

whioh  I  want  information  obtsia»ble  only^  from  th« 

from  Delhi  1  am  ata  to.. make  expeditionM  to  nee 
Sir  CFBwynr  at  £Ahovev  mA  to  get  a  glanoo  at  frontier 

oondiitions* 
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Then  about  April  i  ahull  begin  to  armngi*  my  luiitrrinl1*  *niil  i»tn&H 
and  to  draft  out  what  I  am  gointf  to  my.  For  HH  tin.**  |»n»nf  «•'  »»rr  all 
of  one  mind.  I  must  draft  out  my  wwlt*  !irfi*n«  I  Irjivr  linim  int 
two  principal.  nniHotw.  In  th«*  firnf  jilurr  tin*  ?nt>n\»-nt  «»nr  M^rt*  tu 
draft'  one  runs  into  points  which  mnmit  In1  find?  with,  vMffiMiit 
accurate  documentary  information.  B«'f<uvl«'aving  Ku)tli»ti<!  I  «iint<ni 
to  sec  how  the  so-callwl  elwlivn  ini'tnU'fH  «»ti  UH*  iwliun  **u*l 
Provincial  Councils  ww  oli».rtwl  ami  who  und  how  tniuiy  \%i»rr  ih«« 
electors.  The  information  wan  not  ohtuitufchli*  in  ttw  huh**  Uttirr, 
had  to  be  sent  for  to  India  and  had  not  arrival  whrn  I  Ml.  Kvm 
here  the  complete,  information  win  only  In*  f»riii*h«'«!  l<y  rrfrrnirr  in 
Provincial  GovornmcntH.  It  i«  vital  to  th«*  whr»|r  tri'iiliin'iif  **f  tin* 
subject  to  show  how  many  of  thr  3l6,fXKVH.K)  tiiliiitufiiiil^  *^  In«ti4 
have  any  voice,  direct  awl  htditwt,  in  fhocmidit  titter  «n  nili^ii 
elective  bodies,  and  alno  how  fur  rloctioti  in  in*  yi»t  »  rmlity  lit  fill, 
To  leave  India  without  having  tin*  fact*  uwi  %nm**  wltl*'*!  i«  t«i  i-nuri 
indefinite  delay,  and  it  in  imponmblf  to  forrw»i»  i$inf  rull«*i-i  nil  ilw 
material  necessary  until  you  actually  draft 

But  there  is  a  more  important  <H.mHidt*riit!oiK    A«  »  w*rf  «f  *\I\*<IF 
journalist  much  of  my  information  Iitw  bwtt  drrivrc!  frmn  j»uiiij»iiig 
people  with  first-hand  knowledge.    But  wht*m«v«»r  t  iinvr  wurkr«l  nut 
my  results  and  submitted  them  to  thorn*  on  whom*  vrrlwl  i--tmtnutnu-«i 
tions  they  are  based,  a  ho«t  of  niiituncl^rHtiituliii^*1  ItAvi'  inviirntlity 
conic  to  light.    This  IB  why*  our  rqtortB  have  on  thr  wlnslr  niiiml  firn 
as  well  as  they  have.    We  havi*  drawn  c-rittriniii  frtnii  ri'*|xm*thir 
quarters  before  we  published.    I  nhould  himitati?  to  ]mbltnh  liiiyt.lniip 
until  I  had  threshed  it  through  with  half  a  doxi'ii  nu*n  liko  Mmtou 
and  Harris  first,    I  shall  not  always  agretn  with  thviu  («r  tti^y  wiili 
each  other),  but  I  must  know  first  when?  itlifft«r  ami  ubii  why,  if 
I  am  bold  enough  to  go  on  differing.    Moanwbtitt  coptm  rim  \w  m*t$i 
to  you  so  that  the  Indian  moot  can  praparo  tlieir  crsttrmnin 
my  return,  the  date  of  which  it  is  to  {onwaat  aa  yt*t,      Alt 

I  can  say  is  that  I  shall  spare  no  pain*  to  get  this  roaulta'n'ady  fur 
publication  before  the  next  Imperial  Conference  can  bi»  Imtcl.  Thr 
period  of  the  cold  weather  is  all  too  short  la  which  to  acquire  thr 
knowledge  necessary  for  such  a  task,  wad  to  India,  without 

first  submitting  my  version  of  the  facts,  my  reasoning  upon  thum. 
and  my  final  conclusions  to  those  who  l»w  furnished 
is  to  court  misunderstanding  from  the  outlet. 

Meantime  let  me  frankly  confess  that  the  taek  of  with  all 

the  correspondence  which  reaches  me  in  a  country 
gophers  are  scarcely  avaiable  is  plainly  1  «»ukt  only 

do  so  by  neglecting  t^e  writing  up  of  my  md  m  ituitil 

information  obtained  by  word  of  mouth  to  «ak  l&to  of 

forgottm  things.    My  only  ehaaee  it  to 
notes  of  oonvecsatbns,  lor  most  people          talk  to»nuui 

armed  tntb,  a  pencil  «wad  Eote-book.    tot  tMs  1  du4I  to 

deedy  indeMef  to  aU  my  friends  who  wffl  mi  of 

neglect  in  tkm  matter. 
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1  nut  {mutiny  thin  h'ftrr  fur  rirrulation  nimmgnt  fri»'iid«  to  whom 

1  nuuiot  wriff,  mrluding  f  IIP  wnvturii'K  of  Inrnl  grmtjm.     I  will  ank 
i'lM'h  MTjvtury  to  rvud  it-  to  his  group,     I  «lmll  IM»  obliged  if  rvrry 
mil'  t»>  whom  it  if*  unit  will  frrat  it  JIIH!  HM  fhry  would  u 
Mf«-r  written  iuul  higurd  hy  mwlf  and  nmrkod  4 


YOUTH  Hi 

h.  ("UUTIH, 

Tin-  Si'i-ri'fiuy  *>!  J.lir  HtMiiiii  '.rnhli%  175  Ptmttlillv.  I^Hnlon,  W. 


|  II,  From  thr  ftuTguiuK  narrativr  it  \vil!  eitnily  he  under- 
niiwd  that  I  hiivr  dt*vi*lapi"cl  in  tin*  rourno  of  yc*arHel<mt»  JHU-- 
*  noun!  ri*tafi*HiH  with  un  <*in*mi«HiH  mnnhrr  of  fri^ndH  ull  over 
the  Kfuj»irt«.  Tfu-ir  hotnen  are  4>|-«*n  to  mi*  when  I  travel,  u* 
uiine  in  t*t  them  when  ihev  eoine  to  Kn^land.  They  write 
to  me  freely  nnd  !  eiin  only  keej)  J»MM*  with  my  e,orrenpon.- 
detitw  J»y  t-ht*  uHMtHtunee  of  one,  or  two  nkiiled  Hft*nog.mjjherH, 
Even  w»,  in  order  to  deid  with  the  letter*  I  rtn^eive,  I  havi? 
often  -h^eii  ilrivettto  multiply htg  eopien  of  a  private  letter  to- 
one  friend  and  Mending  them  to  it»  targe  number  of  others, 
t  have  eottiiiMwly  followed  t-lun  practieo  wliere  a  letter 
rieutt  with  matters  affer-tiitg  the  jirogret-tH  of  our  work*  1 
have  often  keftt  h}  me  a  jilki  nf  htiuh  iu>pie8  for  HUUIO  weokn, 
them  for  replies  to  my  llouiul  Table  eoUeagtuw  aw 
lottorit  eiinw  in.  My  lypint  imving  enlintw!'  I  wiw 
to  tit  bring  hint  with  tmi  HH  I  had  clone  on  it  provioiw 
tour,  nnd  H<I  t  tiiivti  foutni  mywlf  much  in  the  pottitkm  of 
ii  dot^lur  who  tru*i  tci  deifct  on  ft>«t  with  -a  praetieis  dov&lo|x^d 
with  the  aid  of  n  motor,  On  my  rtwent  voyage  from  AuHtraiia 
to  liiitb  I  hiutv  by  dint  «f  oontinuouM  writing,  worked  off 
my  iuxHt mutated  nrrtniw,  1  had  recently  htsard  that  all 
the  remilt*  kmt  in  the  wifo^na,  «o  1  wrote  to  Mr.  Kerr 

with  the  ititetitkm.  of  fciltciwing  my  tunuil  practioo. 

Whan  I  niit  down  IAI  write  IhiH  letter  on  November  12 

I  had  licit  ftbtnjttwtit  -tht*  tx>iitteal  Hituation  with  Sir  JamoH 

nt  till    I  know  thin,  toeauiie  nhortly  before  1  left  on 

24  I  hiici  half  an  hourV  talk  with  8ir  cm 

tilt  «ttbject»  and  he  htn  regrat  that  he  had  not 

found  time  to  tUneum*  the  political  itituatlon^  and  promimid 

to  40  no  wttwi  1  him  at  Lueknow  for  Chrktouw 

With  Mr,  i  cun  have  it  vary  little, 

if  at  til,  m  during  the  interval*  we  had  together  we 

wart  largely  with  the  quevtion  of  my  own  pUn«* 

On  the  of  November  18  1  showed  the  draft  of 
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the  letter  to  Sir  Valentine  ChiroL  who  niturni'd  it  in  me  with 
a  few  verbal  corrections  of  phraseology.  I  thru  iinkrd 
Sir  James,  during  a  meal,  if  he  would  also  tvtui  if,  t.n  which 
lie  agreed.  I  also  explained  why  I  wanted  to  wn<l  ropirs 
to  other  friends  and  anked  whether  it  would  he.  |*<wubl«<  for 
me  to  engage  the  services  of  a  typist  in  Allahabad,  us  I  had 
often  done  in  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia.  Sir 
James  thought  not  and  offered  to  havo  some  eopieH^ruti  n!T 
for  me  on  his  press  at  my  expense.  On  my  journey 
through  the  Dominions  1  had  often  been  indebted  to  both 
private  and  official  clerical  ivHHistan<*e.  At  ono  Uovi*rn- 
ment  House  the  staff  placed  at  my  disposal  a  typist  wlw 
happened  not  to  be  busy  for  the  moment.  In  India*  where 
printing  is  so  cheap  that  it  largely  takes  the  platw  of  type- 
writing, there  seemed  nothing  unusual  in  the  oflfor.  The 
account  for  the  printing  was  sent  me  at  ('alentta,  ami  WIIM 
paid  by  me  while  I  was  at  Luoknow. 

As  my  writing  is  not  very  good,  Kir  James  preft*m«l  to 
read  the  letter  in  proof.  It  was  therefore  sent  to  the  pnws, 
and  I  gave  the  proof  to  Sir  James,  but  ho  was  HO  busy  that 
he  was  unable  to  deal  with  it  before  the.  emitting  of  Novem- 
ber 23,  the  day  before  I  left.  Later  on  I  learmtd  on  unim- 
peachable authority,  though  he  was  too  generous  to  siiy 
so  himself  to  me,  that  he  had  not  found  time  to  rend  thu 
proof.  It  came  back  to  my  hands  without  a  Hingfo  alteration. 
My  recollection,  is  (though  1  might  ha  mwiaktm  in  thin) 
that  I  then  inserted  in  the  proof  -at  the  end  of  tin*  third 
paragraph  the  words  *  This  letter,  which  has  been  ravincd 
in  detail  by  them,  may  be  taken  as  representing  our  joint 
view.9  When  inserting  this  sentence  I  was  tlimking  wifely 
of  the  subject  before  our  mindss  my  own  plane,  and 
of  the  agreement  that  I  ought  to  remain  her©  during  the 
summer.  The  proof  having  lain  on  Sir  Jamen's  "from 

about  November  15  till  the  night  of  Modern  bar  28,  a  few 
hours  before  my  departure,  I  completely  overlooked  the  fact 
that  I  had  not  shown  it  to  Mr,  'Harris,  He  a*w 

the  letter,  and  1  never  realized  that  ha  had  not  it, 

until  a  month  later.    The  thing  w&a  a  blunder 
by  the  haste  in  which  1  was  trying  to  of  »  attmber 

of  different  matters  on  the  eve  of  my  My 

apologies  are  due  to  MX.  Morris  wad  to 
I  bew  mitiag  for  publioatioE  the  not 

oocixpttd  became  the  letter  would  have  kit 

I  left  410:  proof  with  "the  Private  =  Mm 

to  print  60D,  o^ws  nul  diapateh  some^  of          to 
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and  other*,  all  jx*rKonaI  friends  whom  I.  had  mwntly  visited 
in  {''aimda,  Australia,  anil  Now  Xwlawl.  Sonic  other  copious 
wnv  to  be  n«-»nt  to  mr,  and  the-  rent  were  to  he  rot  ai  nod  by 
fhr  Private  iSwivtary  till  1.  <«ainc  to  Lur-kncnv.  All  theso 
oojnoH  wen*  to  he  sent  in  duplicate  hy  snect'Hsivo.  mails  on 
account  of  war  risks.  In  fact.-  1  doubled  the  order  i  should 
have  given  under  ordinary  conditions.  To  Canada,  where 
there  are  upwards  of  twenty  groups,  1  asked  for  lifty  to  he 
Hcnt  in  two  packets  hy  Hticcesnive  mails.  A.  large  number 
woro  held  in  roHcirve  for  sending  to  future  correspondents. 
The  cdntention  that  I  was  printing  not  a  private  letter  but 
a  wtni'puhlu'  circular  in  answered  by  the  closing  words  of 
the  letter  *  I  am  printing  this  letter  for  circulation  amongst 
friends  fo  whom  I  cannot  write,  including  sw.rotarios  of 
local  groiipM,  1  will  ask  each  See.retary  to  read  it  to  his 
group.  1  shall  he  obliged  if  every  one  to  whom  it  in  nont 
will  treat-  ifr  just  an  they  would  a  pcrnonai  letter  written 
and  HSgm'd  by  myself  and  marked  Primif'S 

Turning  to  the  letter  itself  there  Is  one  point  upon  which 
I  have  to  express  my  regret,  t  refer  to  the?  statement  *  that 
India  yet  enntains  primitive  tribes  tin  backward  an  and  more 
uttmeroitH  than  the  ahnrigtncH  in  all  Africa  \  1  now  roaltKc 
t-hat  thu  figure*  I  had  in  mind  incJuded  the  deprcsHed  <tla8HoK 
in  India  who  certainly  Htand  on  a  plane  of  civilisation 
entirely  tlitTcmmt  from  Negro  noekity,  1  am  norry  to  have 
ntudc  Kticih  an  error  even  in  a  private  l«tter,  yet  ntraugely 
uttough  it  IIIIH  miarcvly  liacn  notu;od, 

I  12,    The  answer  to  mcwt  of  the  KIUHOUK  charges  brought 

in  aontatnod  in  the  kitter  itntilf,    pFiikc  for  instance  the  mont 

Hi?rioii»  chtirgc*-*—  that  1  urged  the  Huhjoction  of  India  to  the 

ooloniuM  at  thu  t'twt  of  blootiiihod.    That  word  in  purposely 

chcwiiii  to  point  A  warning'    HH  a  preface  to  a  jikm  for  finding 

m  coufHct.  ifccciiifitiitile  to  India,     incidentally  I  add  *  Let  UH 

fiicti  thtit,  if  il  tw»  right  with  all  the  attendant  rink«  \    I  do 

not  witth  to  altar  *  word  of  that  Htmtamw  and  never  Hhatl. 

We  tltct  tnvaiiion  of  iiolgiunt  with  all  the  attendant 

though  wo          that  thu  world  would  run  with  blood— 

it '         right*    To  uraveut  the  of  South 

Linooht  hui  oouutry  iti  her  own  blood— 

it  wan  right*    If  a  thing  in  right  it  cannot  be  wrong, 

to  any  one  who  not  hold  the  faith  held  by  the 

cm  be  right.    But  1  do  hold 

a0  0»a  is  in  adopting  a  oounte  which 

to  tha  fulUttt  inquiry  he  is 

It  is          nad  ha»  left  no          unturned  to  find  aaothw. 
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The  chance  that  a  course  may  provoke  blooeMu'd  i.n  n«wlv 
always  a  proof  that  it  in  wrong.  IVrsoiwHy  I  hhoiiit 
that  Ireland  should  be  given  homo  rule  wluw  and  only 
the  reform  can  be  carried  without  civil  wur.  Chi  thr 
hand  to  take  a  purely  imaginary  CUH<*,  if  HOHM*  <w« 
stirred  up  the  European**  resident-  in  India  to  rr.HJHt  tin* 
Morley-Minto  reforms,  I  perKonally  should  havr  fuv«»urrcl 
the  use  of  any  force  necesnary  to  reprens  nwh  n»rtiHt»nri». 
No  general  rule  can  be  framed  in  nucli  nmtttTM  :  it  w  nil 
a  question  of  opinion,  and  each  CHHO  munt  bo  jm!j£**t{  mi  it* 
merits.  But  this  1  do  say  that  a  thoughtful  man  will  l»r 
&low  to  accept  a  new  policy  if  ho  i»  warned  that  it  tnuy  I  mil 
to  bloodshed.  It  will  need  the  moat  cogont  winon*  to  nvi«r 
come  the  suspicion  with  which  ho  will  view  it.  Writing  tn 
thoughtful  men  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  toll  them  that  f«w  WII.H 
a  policy  to  which  India  would  have  thci  profoumiwit  uhji»r 
tions,  and  went  on  to  urge  that  India  heimelf  munt  tw  givi*n 
a  voice  in  the  organ  of  government  which  tiontrnliwl  lu»r 
affairs.  The  rest  of  the  paragraph  IH  an  argument  thut  tin* 
opinion  of  educated  India  in  entitled  to  hueh  iv  place** 

The  charge  that  1,  have  compared  IndiiniH  to  NVtfr<M<* 
I  pass.  Any  one  who  can  read  the  letter  at  all  ran  jtitipt' 
of  it|  truth.  It  is  just  as  true,  no  more*  and  no  Uw«,  in  wiy 
that  I  compared  Indians  to  Europeans. 

The  charge  that  I  am  a  foe  to  Heif-govornmtmt  fur  fndin 
is  also  refuted  by  the  letter  itself.  '  *  Wo  munt  outlim* 
clearly  ',  I  wrote,  4  the  problems  which  ariHis  front  tlm  <?ciiitnrt 
of  East  and  West  and  the  disastor  which  »wiiit«  u  fniliirti 
to  supply  their  adequate  solution,  by  realirlng  tintl  <aprcwning 
the  principle  of  government  for  which  we  ^toik.1  Th«  wkiki 
argument  of  the  books  I  have  published  i«  that  Molf-govOTit- 
ment  is  the  principle  for  which  we  ntand.  In  n  cH.iiictf*iw«-f 
phrase,  such  as  friends  who  know  aa0h  other's  idcmt*  uw  tu 
each  other,  I  am  saying  that  seU-goverzuuent  nnwt  1^ 
applied  to  the  East  as  well  as  to  the  West. 
'  With  one  exception  the  passage  in  my  letter  denting 
with  politics  is  simply  a  crude  and  hasty  summary  of  viewn 
akeady  contained  in  my  published  books*  The  out  exception 
is  the  argument  that  India  must  be  given  A  in  Imperial 
affairs.  My  last  book,  The  Problmi  o/  i» 

speeAcally  confined  to  the  position  of  the 
and  the  Bominions  in.  a  iuture  Imperial  GovtrB^ttttTl  hid 
to  eraejs  .my  honest  belief  that  no  Imperinl  eoiild 

control  ior^gn,  affaixs  unless  it  inctad^l  the  of 

State  for  India.    But  I  had  specifically  left  the 
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of  India  in  a  reformed.  Imperial  Government  to  be  treated 
in  a  separate  volume,  which  ecmld  only  he  written  after 
11  loeal  nfudy  of  the  viewn  of  .Indians  t-heniHe.lves.  I  had 
already  reached  the.  view  urged  upon  me  by  Sir  Jamen 
Men!  on  thai  India  must  have  a  voice  in 'imperial  affaire, 
a  view  confirmed  by  the  experienc'en  of  my  short  stay  in 
India,  Thin  much  I  wan  prepared  to  nay  to  my  colleagues, 
though  I  was  imt%  nor  am  I  yet,  prepared  to 'express  any 
final  view  as  to  how  I  his  ran  he  done.  That  surety  in  a  matter 
f-o  whieh  any  wrinUK  student  would  desire  to  give  more 
consideration  than  was  possible  after  three  weeks  in  the 
country  concerned, 

Thin  summary  of  my  views  wan  purely  incidental  to  the 
point  occupying  our  minds  on  November  II  and  12  which 
was,  my  movement s  in  India  and'  the  length  of  my  stay 
there.  There  WHS  no  null  for  any  agreement  between  us 
on  Indian  jtolities  cither  then  or  later,  AH  1  stated  at-  the 
end  of  the  letter.  '  I  shall  not  always  agree  with  them  (or 
they  with  each  other)/  I  said,  thin  because  .1  do  not  always 
agrw  with  them,  It  in  not  clear  in  the  letter  that  the 
jigreeftienf  relitfeH  only  to  my  plans,  Writing  to  private 
friends  anxiouH  to  know  my  plans  the  ambiguity  wan  of 
little  importance,  Had  the  loiter  boon  read  by  all  concerned 
with  ii  view  to  Migttiitg  it  for  publication  nueh  an  ambiguity 
could  i4ciircc!y  hnvc  o«eajw*d  notice,  und  would  have  been 
removed., 

The  governing  factor  in  the  ease  is  that  this  was  a  private 

letter*  written  without  any  thought  of  publication,  and  mimt 

be  rend  HH  a  private  Setter,    A  man  writing  for  publication 

i«  writing  for  nn  infinite  variety  of  readers,  many  of  whom 

may  know  nothing  of  the  Kuhtwt  with  whbh  ho 'deals.    He 

must  btf  careful  to  wipply  nil  the  Information  necessary, 

without  which  his  meaning  will  be  liable  to  be  misunder- 

Mtood.     With  that  purimse  lit  view  he  must  try  to  picture 

to  hintHelf  iiitct  avoid  nwry  citiw©  of  miHtrnderBtanaing  or 

offence  to  which  hit*  word**  may  give  rise.     If  I  had  been 

writing  with  utiy  I  benight  of  imblication,  I  should  have 

referred  to  the  prefatum  of  tiny  uooks  or  have  quoted  their 

I  Hhotild  havci  wmg^ed  ovary  ntatement  ond  every 

word,    Parnotmtty  I  novar  publish  anything  whieh  has  not 

rewritten  muny  timeH  over,     In  a  letter  addressed 

to  intimate  friendn  to  whom  nil  the  faotft  oontainad  in  my 

fnmiiiarf  there          no  need  to  do  this.    If 

people  were  bound  to  write  to  each  other  with  the  game  care 

that  they  write  fur  publication  life  would  be  intolerable, 
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just  as  intolerable  as  if  they  were  expected  to 
in  private  with  the  same  care  that  a  man  should  TWO  in  a 
public  speech.  Criminal  documents  or  wmvorHHtioHH  im* 
not  entitled  to  privilege.  But  conspiracy  involvos  Hwrwy 
at  least.  There  was  no  secrecy  hi  my  rolatioiw  to  f  h«*  othw 
gentlemen  concerned,  There  was  no  Hwrer.y  in  tho  organize- 
tion  or  objects  of  the  Round  Table  groups.  Thr  \vholo  of 
the  facts  from  first  to  last  had  been  mado  public1  by  thom.* 
charged  with  conspiracy.  I  had  no  right  to  expert  th<*  ptthlir 
in  India  to  know  all  these  facts.  But  I  wan  not  writing 
for  the  Indian  nor  for  any  other  public.  If  I  had  bwt 
I  should  have  been  most  caroful  to  recount  th<»  twwHtiry 
facts.  I  was  writing  to  private  friends  who  kiunv  thorn  by 
heart.  The  points,  however,  which  I  wish  to  <*mplm.Ki*/.<< 
are  those  which  do  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  letter  itneff . 
They  are  two. 

(1)  When  I  wrote  the  letter  on  November  13  I  had  twt 
discussed  the  current  situation  in  India  with  Hir  Jitnuw 
Meston,  I  did  not  know  his  viewn  and  waft  not  in  a  pcmitinn 
to  state  them.    As  a  matter  of  fact  he  did  not  read  the  proof. 

(2)  Through  an  inadvertence,  for  which   I  urn  noted v 
responsible,  Mr.  Harris  never  saw  the  letter  at  all,  until 
he  knew  that  it  was  being  made  public  a  month  later, 

§  13,  I  must  here  mention  an  incident  which  nocurnxi 
after  I  had  written  this  letter  and  before  I  left  Allahabad. 
I  was  strongly  advised  by  some  European,  HH  wot!  an  by 
Indian  friends,  to  avoid  staying  with  officiata.  Whtlt*  n't 
Allahabad  I  received  from  an  unknown  hand  a  cutting  from 
a  newspaper,  which  ran  as  follows  : 

Stormy  Petrels.— W®  are  very  sorry  to  see  that  Mr.  Lionel  Curttn 
is  travelling  with  one  of  educated  India's  rnont  deadly  fen*,  Sir 
Valentine  Ohirol.  It  bodes  ill  for  Mr,  Curtis'  attituae  toward* 
India,  already  none  too  favourable,  They  com©  front  Simla  to 
at  G-overnm.ent  House,  Allahabad.  Sir  Valentine  Ohirol  in 
a^  welcome  guest  of  the  highest  .officials,  and  hii  fatal 
distorts  their  view  of  India.  That  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Round 
Table  is  seeing  India  under  such  auspices  will  greatly  incr«aiu>  her 
difficulties  in  winning  her  place  in  the  Empire* 

Tlie  point  deserves  aom©  attention  every  other 

Englishman  who  comes  to  study  Indmn  uncl  hm 

irumerQiip  fronds  amongst  the  offici&lg  will  find  In 

tie  MQQA  predicament,    My  own  solution  was  M  * 

bir  James  Meaton  had  introduced  me  to  the  Hon,  Dr  TeJ 
Bahadw  Sapru^  member  of  the  ?io«0yf«  CounoUt  the 
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Hon.  M.  <\  V,  (.'hiutamani,  Kditor  of  the  Leader,  and 
Mr,  Ishwar  Sarun,  explained  to  them  the  reasons  for  my 
corning  to  India,  and  then  withdrew,  leaving  mo  alone  to 
lint-en  to  their  views.  The  interview  led  to  a  courteous 
invitation,  which  I  gladly  accepted,  to  discuss  matters 
further  with  a  number  of  their  friends  at  Dr.  Kapnfn  house. 
To  this  gathering  1  read  the  cutting  which  had  reached  mo 

I  m  the  meantime,  and  pointed  to  the  difficulty  in  which  it 

f  placed  tne,     I  had  numerous  friends,  I  said,  in  the  service, 

and  knew  their  various  points  of  view  pretty  well  before 
I  came  here.  It  wan  for  that  reason  that,  on  the  advice  of 
Sir  James  'Meston,  1  hud  come  here,  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  Indians  and  learn  their  point,  of  view*  Now  in  order 
to  gain  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  Indian  gentlemen, 
wan  I  to  make  a  show  of  suspending  my  relations  with 
Knttlishmcn  who  wen*  my  friends  before  I  reached  India 
and  would  be  when  1  bad  loft  it  V  That-  was  scarcely  the 
way  to  earn  tlm  friendship  of  Indians,  Rather  1  preferred 
to  rtwke  it  known  to  them  who  my  friends  and  what  my 
connexion**  wen\  and  then  leave  them  to  judge  whether 
to  admit'  me  to  their  intimacy.  Ho  1  told  them  the  history 
of  my  connexion  with  Sir  James  Meston«  Mr.  M  arris,  and. 
Hir  Valentine  f-hirol,  I  told  them  also  that  I  hud  been  head 

<•  of  the  department  in  the  Transvaal  which  WIIB  charged  with 

1  controlling  Amatio  immigration.    That  m  the  tumme  I  have 

atwayN  followed  until  the  publicity  forced  upon  me  rendered 

j  iti  wmeeefuiary,  and  I  have  found  that  Indian**,  like  every 

one  etae,  are  readier  to  talk  freely  to  a  man,  when  they  find 
that  he  hiwt  nothing  to  conceal, 

On  November  24 1  left  Ailahatad  for  the  Central  Province!*, 
reached  Oaloutta  thence  on  December  16%  and  rejoined 
Sir  Jamett  Menton  at  Luoknow  on  December  ^  24,  in  order 
to  lw  present  a*  a  vWtor  at  the  meeting*  of  the 

''*  Indian   National  (\>ngreiw  and  the    All    Indian    Moslem 

;!  League, 

|  Oh  December  2§  a  Lueknow  paper  announced  that 

$? 

fl  •          anti-Indiitti  »n»  at  work,    They  are  orgAaiiiag  tht»ir 

j  Th0  ROUND  TABLE  propagandiite  are  wty  buny 

J  tad  inftiif  noe  tod  . . .  Our  epuntrymnn  should  bent 

\  in  the  enemies  of  Indian  aspirations  of  the  CHirtis  and 

and          aw  the  at 

I  They         have  to  information  which 

*  w«  of.    They  are  v«ry  mm  hiding  as  they 

*  do,  sharping  [tie]  olaw*  with  paws.    Great  is  the  dangt? 
ahead. 

i  '  . 
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This  was  followed  by  another  article  on  tho  2Wh  hraclcd 

BEWARE   OF  THE   BOUND   TABUS.       BKWAHK   OF   CTHTiS, 

in  which  it  was  said  : 

The  heroes  of  the  Bound  Table  an*  prepared  to  luuv  thi'ir  wnv. 
They  arc  sowing  the  seodrt  of  wild  minchief.  Th«\v  iw  j»ri*pftwl 
to  effect  the  changes  at  whattnvr  coni.  \V«»  will  protest  with  nil  n«r 
strength  and  vigour  agaiiwt  tin*.  owr-IonMiip  of  th«* 
over  us.  But  we  shall  not,  even  at  the  worn!  provocation,  li 
inch  from  the  straight  road  of  utrwt  ronntttutional  ngilaf  ion. 
Paramo  Dharma/ Hay  our  shantroH.  WV  shall  not  nwirt  ff»,  tt**r 
we  tolerate  violence.  We  nltall  not  do  anything  wtiirh  might  hurt 
even  the  offending  man. 

On  the  27th  I  received  information  which  jjivw  nw  flu* 
first  clue  to  this  language.  Some  tn<Han  fpit*u<JH  i!ifofini*i{ 
me  that  a  report  was  being  spread  liko  wild-fin^  anumgnt 
the  crowds  assembled  for  tho  (.'ongrenH  thiit'  I  hud 
advocated  the  subjection  of  India  to  th«  {'*«li>iiirH  at-  tin* 
cost  of  bloodshed,  and  that  I  had  clannoct  Indiniw  with 
Negroes.  Meantime,  the  letter  had  been  privately  print rd 
under  a  headline  calculated  to  bias  the  roador  in  iulviinri\ 
On  seeing  this  letter  itself,  my  friendn  had  foiiiiit  tluit  it 
was  in  fact  an  argument  against  a  policy  whiuh  miKiit, 
I  feared,  lead  to  bloodshed,  and  against  the  trwtmont  «*f 
India  in  Imperial  affairs  on  the  same  ba«I«  AH  Centra!  Afrim, 
My  friends  believed  that  the  letter  W&B  about  to  bo  publinhiHl 
in.  the  Bombay  Chronicle,  and  presently  I  ret'otved  n  tet««tf  mm 
{*  j  confirming  this  news. 

jii  §  !*•  0^  telling  Sir  Jamon  Mieston  and  Mr,  Mftirrift  what 

ij f  had  happened  I  learned  for  the  fort  time  that  I  tmct  fnitwl 

U  -  to  show  Mr-  Marris  the  draft.    1  then  wrote  tho  following 

r]  Iziiw,  which  together  with  my  letter  to-  Mr.  Korr  wtw  im- 

i  •  mediately  circulated  to  the  leading  papers  throughout  India  : 


il| 
ill! 


HottNK, 

LUCKNOW  : 

Sm  "  aM  til  6, 

Yesterday  I  learned  that  a  private  totter  of  tnluc*  had  berti 
Burreptitioualy  obtained  (I  do  not  Jteow  how  or  by  whom)  multiplied 
Jnd  distnbuted  amongst  a  large  number  of  people  hern,  1  new  m^ 
trom  the  public  telepams  that  it  has  been  publUhed  in  whole  or  HI 
Par^™^om6aj/0^omela,  The  matter  WM  biought  to  mv  notice 
^y  .7™  .g^^men  atteadiss  the  Comgwii  mtttfag  who*h«d  an 
neatatwm  m  expressing  their  disapproval  of  aaoh  oonduet.  They 
to.klll  IB  the  hlgheit 
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warned  m«»  that.  j>r<*jKwi<*rou8  infwwM'H  w«.?re  being  drawn  by  means 
<>f  phmsi'M  <pintt*d  front  t\w  ]i*ii«.»r  without  reference  to  tin*,  context 
in  whirh  tln«y  jipp«»un*d.  Th«»  l»«\Ht  answer  to  Huch  nnKcoiiHtrurtions 
w  flu*  full  t«»xt  of  thii  h'tk'r,  and  I  shall  fwl  myself  under  a  very  groat 
obligation  if  you  run  find  spam  to  publish"  it  in  full.  Thn  lotto? 
oxpliiins  tt-solf  and  requiros  no  jitHtification  to  thosri  who  will  road 
it,  rarofully,  roinomhi'rinK  that  it  wan  written  to  Intimate  friends 
and  not  for  publicatioiu  Thm  i«  Apcdficully  Btatod  in  its  last 

wntwi1. 

An  ttcvount  of  the.  objeeis  and  methods  of  the  Round  Table 
is  given  in  the  jirefuren  to  the  two  ImokH  recently  published  over  my 
nutne.  It  U  jut  uwttiriattmt  of  men  working  in  groups  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  t'ommon  wealth  <kngaged  in  studying  imperial  problems 
for  their  own  polit-iral  guidanre,  AH  <Jenerul  Sorrotary  I  have  boon 
engaged  in  eollerting  and  publishing  materials  for  «ueh  study, 
The  uttui'lted  li'tter  in  an  attempt  to  give  the.  Herretary  of  the. 
!«o'nd(»n  (*roup,  my  impreNsiott,  f(»rru«*d  aft«»r  spending  ft  f«w  weeks 
in  Indiii,  of  tfte  ehuraeter,  mugnitaide,  and  doheacy  of  the  work  to 
In*  d«me  here. 

With  regard  to  the  thro<«  friendH  wlicmi*  names  are  montiomvd  in 
my  letter,  ft  word  must  tw«  wldeiL  My  earlier  studies  of  public 
iiitfurM  were  eoneertied  with  eunditionH  in  Knglund  and  Bouth 
Afrit'A,  c'tmntrieK  with  whirh  I  WHS  fumiliur  *  and  tin*  potuuhility 
thiifc  self -government  WHM  not  nn  iimtitutiott  appropriate  only  to 
Kuropeim  eoinmunitieK  did  nut  iH^nipy  my  thoughts*  It  wan  in 
ciiiicnifimtm  with  thn  frte«idn  tmmed  that  .1  WAH  first  {M*rsuiMled  that 
m«lf -government  wim  the  iurti  to  whir.h  Britwh  policy  in  India  must 
lit  (iirctstwi.  They  «fu>w«*d  tun  that  any  coniplotci  study  of  imperial 
prtthtt'mft  nuwt  inrlmii*  India:  awl  I  am  here  now  in  dttf«run<:«  to 
their  utrcirig  ndvire  to  roitii*  ft nci  ntu<iy  Indian  opinion  on  the  spot. 
I  iwtiinilly  eonnutttni  them  in  arranging  my  tour  in  India, 

I  urn, 
Your*  faithfully, 

L»  CURTIS, 

Mr,  Miirrin  W&H  nva»t*  tivan  to  the  brief  reference  1  made 
to  hitnuelf  in  tht*  Itvttor.  If  I  had  consulted  my  own  wifthen 
1  should  have  nckltul  ft  statement  to  the  that  he  had 

my  letter  of  November  13  a»fc  all, 

At  this  lima  I  believe*!  that  a  wide  publication  of  the 
would  suffice  to  contradict  the  erroneous  rti mourn 
which  were  current  as  to  what  1  had  written  ;  and  in 
this  1  was  fortified  by  I  received  from 

Indian  friends  In  the  Congress,  themselves  pronounced 
Nationalists. 

mm  m 
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Let  mo  quote  from  ono  of  iltw  Mtrrn  : 

I  am  writing  thin  tooxptv**  to  y«u  tin*  f*'r»«»inil  r«^rri  &.*  .;iKt  ilm 
of  many  oth<»r«  that  n  j»rivnt*»  lrtt«»r  lib*  tin*  OutuM  \w  \*U\*\\*I\M\ 
I  should  like  you  to  Iwlirve  flint-  tbw  nf*%  **  jfi«*4  tn»»hv  »*!  «*  %v|i 
think  it  ungontlcnwnly  to  tnko.  ii4v«tiiiij|t»  «f  »  *rrr«^  iit«otvi-ry  n 
a  private  Ic»tt«i»r  arir!  to  puMinh  it  tn  th«*  u-orlvl. 

It  has  started  nn»  t-o  finil  iltut  tin*  IIAMJI^  in  ynur  Irttrr  wii.^  v« 
speak  of  bloodfthod,  if  India  in  In  tn*  trrniwl  nt  ii*^r  ^tt^rtii*!  ^flnti 
an  Africa,  ahould  hi*  onpaiik1  »f  iiiiw.iiipinirtiifii  liy  1111%'-  umn  *»f  nliim 
tion.  I  am  afraid  attain  jtttt  will  bo  tnmi^  i«  i»j>rrn«J  tln«  iiii^mi! 
strucbion  in  tho  (longnnn*  rmiiji  mul  llnil  tli»»  yniiii^r  AMI  I  l«<it 
thoughtful  tmmibcra  wilt  In*  mintiHl  by  it,  but  1  tru.*i  timi  f  ln-«  will  im 
in  any  way  deter  you  front  carrying  out  tin*  fittjprf  wlnrh  li»*  l»f**iigii 
you  to  India,  and  upocially  that  part  of  it  wliirh  «it  «.«rrt  tntiiin 

the  opinions  of  vanoiw  ctaMMM  of  jwiijili*, 


nmtt 


In  justice  to  the  Indian  National  (*ongrfWM  nini  All 
Muslim  League,  amongst  whottu  momhrm  I 
personal  friendss  I  am  bound  t«  add.  that  I  hi* 
•of  my  letter  at  their  gathering!*  nut  the  w«rk  »f  tin* 
responsible  public  bocli«.  To'  prove  thin  niiilitfiirtii  \vt  111 
quote  from  a  letter  written  to  nte  by  one*  of  th«»ir  n*rtiKiu/^ 
leaders  ; 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  a  f>rivafc«  It»||nr  wrtil«*n  hy  ynu  t 
a  friend  was  published,  AM  you  righ%  my  no  nwpQttftitili*  fiirmlw 
of  the  Indian  National  Coapt«»  hm  any  part  tir  ttt  it, 

.    The  immediate  purpose  to  which  my  wan  put  i 

now  a  matter  of  common  kn0wl«ig0,  Tfw*  oxritamrti 
raised  by  its  olroulation  to  tht  unbm 

the  Hindu  and  Modem  whictti  It  wm 

to  effect  at  Lucknow,1    With  to  tht  I  hut 

nothing  to  say  htre.    With  to  ihii  1  am  tfb 

to  think  that  I  hare  bnea  the  toTohuitary  of  A 

understanding  between  those  two  gnat  of  th 

Indian  People.    As  a  of  history  I  |m?®  th 

hentage^  of  miaohW  wMoh  from  nuri 

6l  ^  f  n*h.oen*TOf  *S  ^  »d  Iht 

f  ostermg  ^r  ^wwowp  «« 
may  ^^f00  'wlth  lld 

;    bit  -  kmf  i 

!$  in  my  J^ 

t^denoy  it  my  h^vt 
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and  Hocial  divisions  of  India.  It  in  in  tho  nature  of  despot  innm 
In  foster  ,su«'h  divisions,  and  a  ftvo  system  of  government 
whirh  Hrc'ks  t-o  build  on  nueh  quicksands  will  surely  come 
to  tfpj«»f.  And  this  doctrine  has  been  taught  me  not.*  merely 

by  history  but  by  every  thoughtful  official  I  have  mot  in 
thin  country.^  How  difTtwnt  the,  situation  would  be  if  every 
edui'iUed  Indian  and  Englishman  here  could  learn  to  know 
m<»n»  of  <»aeh  other's  motives  and  minds. 

To  return  to  my  letter,  I  will,  ask  you  to  glance  at  a  notes 
received  by  t  ho  oversea  mail  an  I  write.  It  in  from  an  English 
friend  who  has  just  heard  of  thin  eontrovet'By  and  ho  nays  : 

I  iiavi»  ri'jul  tin*  li'tlrr  twin*  HIM!  it  apjwarK  to-  uu*  that  th<»r<»  in 
nothing  in  H.  that  nil  tin*  world  might  not  know.  After  all  you  don't 
want  to  cmtn*al  th«*  fart,  f.fiat  M.«*Hton,  Marrin,  and  Chirol  aiv  friendn 
nf  yoiifn  and  that  you  havi*  couHtdf^tl  thorn  fully  an  to  your  plan  of 
t'atnjmi^n,  whit-li  WM*II»«H|  to  nu*  an  oxn'lh'nt  on***  for  finding  out  tho 
tfiitlh  In  any  «'HW  ytni  rouldn't  have  nnu'ealed  your  fri*'iHl«hip.s 
t'Vffi  if  you  hail  wnnt^d  to  whirh  you  wotikln't.  The  longer  I  live 
tin*  more  rnnvinriul  I  hi*«'<»in«»  thitt  t-tn*  only  Hound  plan  in  to  roneeal 
nothing.  I  think  you  did  cjinte  right,  to  fnihlmh  your  letter,  am!  it 
nfM'ftm  to  nit*  you  have  nothing  to  regret.  No  honent  wan  can  find 
fault  with  it. 


§  IfK  If  a  man  han  no  K^crotH  to  keep  about  hininelf  the 
tittoHoation  af  hin  private  lettern  or  ecinverHation  will  Holdom 
hurt  htm.  But  the  jKiint  I  want  you  to  eonnidar  !M  thin. 
It  may  inflict  a  ianting  injury  on  public  intttroHtH.  Hcntrecy 
in  one  thing  and  privacy  another  r  and  the  renptx'.t  duo  to 
priviuiy  m  oyon  more  vital  to  freedom  in  public  afltairn  than 
in  family  lift).  Glance  at  the  procedure  of  the  Indian, 
National  Congrenn  and  you  will  BOO  this  at  once.  The  btiBlness 
mibmitUnl  to  the  ('?ongrewi  In  firnt  earofully  praparad  in  the 
HubjcmtH  C^mmitteo.  which  Hitn  in  privato.  The  reason 
{H  that  the  KtH)keKmon  of  varioun  Hectionn  may  exprens  their 
view«  to  eacm  other  ami  yet  bo  free  to  change  thorn.  They 
do  thin  with  the  propor  and  legitimate  and  in  view  of 
arriving  at  a  policy  to  which  alt  can  agreo  before  submitting 
it  to  the  (Jtmgraw,  Now  Kuppono  that  one  of  these  speeches* 
ta  the  Subjootn  Committeo  w&8  overheard,  or  some  private 
between  two  was  seized  And  then  published 

in  to  be          by  who  soaroely  know  what 

the  tsy  what  vast  misunderstandings  might  be 

mid  how  a  of  conspiracy  oould  be 

raisidl     Oaa  private  or  latter  torn  from  its 

surroundings  «ia  be          to  oreate  false  impressions  which 

tl 
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inflict  grave  injury  on  the  public  at  large,  not  merely  in 
India  but  in  England  as  well.  For  are  we  not  all  members 
of  one  body  ? 

The  privacy  observed  by  the  Round  JLable  groups  in 
their  studies  is  based  upon  reasons  somewhat  different,  but 
equally  good.  The  object  of  the  system  is  that  men  may 
think  out  their  views  (each  for  himself)  before  they  declare 
and  act  upon  them.  In  order  to  do  that  they  must.be  able 
to  write  down  their  opinions  for  discussion  with  each  other. 
I  do  this  myself,  and  submit  my  views  to  my  colleagues 
for  the  very  reason  that  I  am  not  sure  of  those  views.  The 
moment  that  I  have  a  body  of  views  of  which  I  am  sure, 
I  publish  them  with  the  facts  and  the  reasons  upon  which 
they  are  based.  Clearly  it  is  a  greater  evil  to  the  public  than 
to  myself  if  private  papers  containing  views  of  which  I  am  not 
yet  certain  are  seized  upon  and  published,  not  merely  as  my 
views,  but  as  those  of  the  whole  organization.  Privacy  is 
essential  to  political  study  until  the  results  of  the  study 
are  complete.  When  the  student  has  published  those  results 
he  is  entitled  to  be  judged  by  what  he  has  published  and 
by  nothing  else.  It  is  not,  however,  a  question  of  private 
rights.  To  deny  this  privacy  to  students  of  public  affairs  is 
to  stifle  the  breath  of  freedom  itself — to  undermine  the 
foundations  upon  which  alone  real  liberty  can  be  raised. 

I  will  ask  you  to  consider  one  special  difficulty  with  which 
such  work  as  mine  is  attended  in  India.  To  begin  with  the 
language  in  which  Englishmen  and  educated  Indians 
exchange  their  ideas  is  to  Indians  a  foreign  tongue.  I  think 
that  both  should  keep  this  fact  in  mind  more  carefully  than 
they  do.  An  Indian  gentleman  of  great  ability,  with  whom 
I  conversed  freely  in  English,  courteously  pointed  to  certain 
passages  in  my  books  which  had  filled  him  with  indignation. 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  him  that  he  had  read  these 
passages  to  mean  the  exact  opposite  of  that  which  they 
actually  meant.  He  had  missed  points  of  syntax  vital 
to  the  sense,  just  as  I  myself  miss  them  when  I  read  French. 
Bafc  when  such  impressions  get  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds 
of  a  number  of  young  men,  whose  knowledge  of  English 
fe  B0  better  perhaps  than  mine  of  French,  they  are  very 
^ilfeBil  to  correct;  Only  the  other  day  I  heard  from  a  friend, 
tiff*  y&mg  Indian  who  insisted  that  in  my  letter  I  had  urged 
the  anftlectiaii  of  India  to  the  Colonies  at  the  cost  of  blood- 
tiheoL  My  Mend  referred  him  to  my  letter,  but  having 
ai  it  he  dwlined  to  change  his  opinion.  I  believe  his 
m  tha*.of  a  vast  number  of  young  Indians.  It  is 
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difficult,  indeed,  tf>  correct  false  impressions  of  a  document 
written  in  a  foreign  tongue  whieh  have,  onee,  Mink  into  thoir 
minds,  i  would  ur#<*  their  elders  to  weigh  this  fact  before 
they  lightly  m.*ate  sueh  impreKsioiiH. 

§  Hi.  As  I.  said  at-  the  opening  of  this  letter,  the  charge,  of 
eonspiraey  brought  against,  the  Ronwl  Table,  and  myself 
eould  nut  have  been  brought  in  the  other  partn  of  the, 
British  Commonwealth  where  the  fae,t,>s  set  out  in  this 
narrative  were  already  known.  For  the  general  ignorance 
of  these  (nets  here  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  in  to  blame. 
If  for  the  last  four  or  fivo  yearn  Round  Table  groups^ 
Heifcttered  through  India,  hud  been  at  work  studying  the 
position  of  India  in  the  Commonwealth,  I  scarcely  think 
that  thin  indictment  could  have  been  drawn.  The  methods 
and  objects  of  the  system  would  have  been  too  well  known. 
As  it  was,  but  a  single  group  had  come  into  being,  and  that 
but  lately,  I  have  often  been  asked  both  in  Kngland,  the 
Dntmuiou.H,  and  here,  why  I  had  never  before  c.ome  to  India 
to  organise  groups.  The  answer  in  simple.  In  this  inquiry 
we  have  been  working  to  keep  pace  with  events  which 
moved  too  fust-  for  us,  and  1.  have  not  had  enough  years  in 
my  life  to  In*  in  all  the  places  that  1  could  winh  to  havo 
visited.  This  tusk,  like  HO  many  others,  in  too  great  for  the 
powers  of  liny  man,  certainly  for  mine.  Men  can  only  do 
the  biwt  tlittyWn  in  thn  time* they  have,  tnwtlng  each  other 
to-  forgive  their  wont  imperfect  results.  But  f  had  not 
IKHW  in  India  a  month  before  I  came  to  the  eonehwion  that 
hero,  if  anywhere,  wan  need  for  the  methods  of  inquiry 
which  tho  ftttnnd  Ttthle  providw.  At  Allahabad »  at  Calcutta, 
and  oiHtiwhons  f  saw  it  great  I'imiiy  Ittdiann  of  all  Hlmdtn*  of 
oninion,  iiiiit  diHciwwd  the  pcmition  of  India  in  the  Empire, 
Ntwrly  iiSi  of  them  Maid  *  Why  cannot  all  them)  matters  ho 
dtwtiHMtnt  with  iw  like  thin  ?  '  And  I  found  a  numbor  of 
oftioialM  who  ft«!t  this  Haino.  There  woru  othorBf  howovor» 
who  took  ttw  f»[)|HiHiti!  viisw«  They  thought  that,  if  official** 
mid  imltiutH  giilltenul  Hoeially  in  tlusir  own  hounoH  to  dincuHH 
oven  tlto  rotiittotiH  of  Indtn  to  tho  rent  of  tho  Kmpiro,  thoir 
opitiioniH  iiiitl  iittontionK  might  be  quoted  and  miHrepre*tented, 
thottah  no  minropiwoiitation  mm  moant»  and  ou  be« 
oomiitg  widely  known  might  result  in  nomo  uuch  uxoitemont 
m  hfti  aoiiiiiily  oeeurrtxi.  Kxporienee  han  proved  the  reality 
*of  cUttgem,  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  nil  that  ham  happened, 
my  opinion  rumainii  unohanged.  Those  dangers  aro'  largely 
tttici  to  the  mutual  nunpioion  whioh  prevails  between  educated 
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There  is  more  in  common  between  HOUKI  of  my  fmtian 
and  official  friends  than  they  realiase,  and  much  of  the  miitunl 
distrust  would  vaniwh  if  they  formed  the  habit  of  friendly 
discussion  with  each  other.  %  India  in  full  of  chasm*  whit-it 
divide  one  class  from  another,  but  I  think  the  iwwt  dan^iM'ous 
of  all  chasms  is  that  which  dividen  offieialH  of  my  own  run* 
from  educated  Indians  an  a  clang,  I  do  not  w^v  that^-here- 
are  no  educated  Indiann  on  intimate  te.rmn  with  ofliciulH. 
Thank  God  there  are.  India  would  be  in  a  fiartotiH  plight 
if  there  were  not.  But  I.  do  nay  that  Ktteh  friendnhipH  imi 
too  rare.  When  I  add  that  official  awl  t*dm*ut*'d  indmnn 
stand  opposed  like  two  political  partien,  I  am  only  f  mint  ing 
to  acknowledged  facts.  From  tne  nature  of  their  relative 
positions,  this  must  be  so  to  some  extent.  It  wan  HO  in  the 
Transvaal  before  responsible  government,  Hut  there  the* 
Dutch  and  ourselves  were  of  one  religion  mid  elonelv  akin. 
Deep  as  our  differences  were  wo  mixed  In  a  way  which  h*i* 
never  been  found  possible  in  India,  Where  ehanmri  art* 
fixed  by  facts  we  can  never  hope  to  remove  them  entirely, 
We  cannot  fill  in  the  gulfs  which  divide  raertH,  t?r<*wi»t,  or 
even  classes  from  each  other.  But  wo  can  throw  hndgw. 
across  them,  and  we  leave  such  channui  unbridgud  ut  mir 
peril.  Here  I  felt  was  a  work  to  whieh  the  7*«Mr 

was  naturally  fitted  and  might  contribute  in  a  fttnali  way. 
So  I  hit  on  the  idea  of  getting  Englishmen  with  no  nffiniki 
position  to  bring  Indians  and  officials  together  to  ntudy  Mm 
future  relations  of  India  to  England,  arid  the  other  nartn 
of  the  British  Commonwealth.  This,  I  felt,  WM  a  unmeet 
which  lies  a  little  beyond  the  immediate  problems  of  Imiiait 
Government.  The  idea  was  that  they  should  by 

discussing  together  the  two  books  on  the  subject  '  I  hull 
published  in  order  that  later  on  they  might  work  cm  the  next 
one  which  was  still  in  the  making.  My  intention  wmt  to 
draft  the  chapters  of  the  volume  on  India,  and  submit  them 
to  these  groups.  To  me  it  would  have  tho 

advantage  to  haye  had  their  oritiofsnui*     The  opinions 
expressed  by  Indians  and  officiate  would 
differed  in  many  respects,  but  after  a  long  of 

^ethode*  I  am  ***»&*  that  the  of  mott 

differ  i*  never  so  valuable  at  they  ftmt 

them  together  before  When 

m  talked  things  ov©rf  a  host  of 

points  of  agrtement  to 

of  difference  »e  miA 

It  ia  only  by  tfatt  of 


and  tfct^feii 
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whirh  difTrr  that  flic  grain  of  opinion  can  bo  winnowed  from 
tho  diafT. 

And  a  mow  important*  chango  in  also  produced  when 
tho  real  matter  in  dinputo  ha«  heron  sifted  out  ;  for  men 
find  that  they  have  learned,  to  boar  with  each  other's  opinions 
in  the  process.  There  in  no  reason  why  an  honest  difference 
of  opinion  should  anger  men  with  each  other*  and  yet  wo 
are  always  doing  that  unreasonable  thing.  My  bent  friend 
oneo  told  mo  that  I  am  numt  intolerant  of  pwplo  who  differ 
from  my  opinions.  Ho  wan  never  HO  much  my  friend  an 
when  tie  told  inn  this  homo  truth,  and,  if  you  think  of  it, 
thin  habit  of  getting  angry  with  pooplo  beeauso  they  diffor 
in  one  of  the  groat-tint  barn  to  Holf-govornnnont  thoro  in*  Helf- 
govtirninpnt  clepcutds  HO  mueh  on  our  powor  of  <U«ousHing 
things  calmly  together ,  of  understanding  points  of  viow  from 
whirh  wo  difler,  and  also  in  bolioving  that  they  ar«i  hold  an 
honestly  an  our  own,  I  HonuttimoH  fool  that  a  nocioty 
entirely  emnp<mtt<i  of  peopht  like  mo  might  not  bo  able  to 
govern  itself.  I  havo  always  found,  however,  that  the 
morn  born  of  tlio  Hound  Table  groups  tend  to  become  moro 
tolorant  of  e-aeh  cithor'n  opinionK.  Trioy  art^  brought  together 
bot'uuso  they  differ,  and  in  dtKcuKHing  their  tlifforonooK  they 
uomo  to  underHtitnd  and  think  hotter  of  each  othor.  it  in 
good  to  think  that  rmwt  of  th«  ill  will  in  tho  world  i«  duo  to 
our  knowing  oach  othor  »o  little, 

And  HO  i  cjtibtly  procoodixi  with,  thin  Hchomo  for  founding 
a  few  Itomul  Tablo  groups,  tuuioterrod  by  tho  tbrnaml« 
macki  in  Homo  of  tho  papom  that  Govornmant  nhouki  forbid 
itH  Korvantn  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Kuoh  bodies*  In 
Bombay,  Oftloutta»  MadraH,'  and  oinewhoro,  indopendont 
KngliHhmen  were  found  to  undertake  tho  work*  They  agreed 
to  collect  Indiftnii  and  offieialft  in  thoir  own  homeu  to  Htudv 
this  problem,  the  ffreatent  problem  1  venture  to  my  whloh 
Kan  ever  confronted  <meuff  the  queHtion  how  raoon  an  clifforant 
mi  the  world  contain*,  are  to  live  together^  and  manage 
their  own  affniw  in  ft  Commonwealth  which  includes  moro 
than  a  quarter  of  the  human  rao©,  The  vision  of  Indiana 
in  this  fdlowfthip  of  Htudente  united  by  tiothing 
but  a  common  to  dfaoovor  and  diiohargd  their  duty 

m  for  Iiimtelf,  wn«  actually  in  iiight.    Then 

the  agitation  achieved  its  end  and  the  vwion 

In  happier  times  when          look  back  on  theae  eventtt 

aod  over  with  miEds,  I  wonder  what  they 

will  I  woadbr  they  will  think  that  India  wns 
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bast  served  by  those  who  conmvwl  thin  projrH  or  hy  thf«M< 
who  misunderstood  it,  made  India  mistiwlrrstawl  it  IHH!  MM 
brought  it  to  naught. 

§  17.  Let  us  now  turn  from  the  Round  Tabh*  gru*i|i*  to 
the  quarterly  review  from  which  for  eonvoiurnri*  wk«'  fluw 
informal  bodies  of  student*  borrowed  th«*ir  ituiw.  I  Vr*MiwIly 
I  have  never  written  a  word  in  it.  Its  i«ntir<»  ftmnntfcmi'ttt 
has  lain  in  the  hands  of  my  colleague*,  Mr,  Km\  Though 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  Htudy  of  contemporary  politic*, 
it  is  scrupulously  detached  from  any  jwirty.  It  brjMy 
consists  of  articles  on  the  varimw  commimitirx  of  flic 
Empire  contributed  by  Round  Table  Htwlontt*  iti  wrh, 
The  writer  alone  in  responsible  for  bin  own  uriict<«»  ;  but  it 
is  the  rule  that  ho  should  dinetWH  hin  firnl  draft  with  hi* 
group  and  then  revise  it  before  ftoncUng  it  i«  titi*  Kttitor, 
This,"  of  course,  applies  to  the  Dominion*  wfuTi*  ^rotipH 
were  in  existence.  Each  ISHUO  of  tha  journal  coniainH  n  nut  in» 
specifying  the  name  of  one  nwroiitry  in  oiwh  wuntry,  to 
whom  those  desiring  information  alKitii  th<*  /lf«w/i*/  V'nWr 
might  apply.  In  the  cane  of  India,  ww«*ral  nui'h  }N<o|tti< 
have  been  named.  Theno  facts  in  thomKoIvoH 
charge  of  conspiracy  in  the  matter, 

In  the  speech  which  opened  the  Indian  National 
at  Lucknow,  1  was  naturally  pleased  to  hcmr  Homn  ri«nmrkM 
on  India  in  the  Round  Table  quoted  with  appro  viti,  N«»w, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  'my  letter  WIIM  adtin^Mnt  to 
•him,  the  Editor,  Mr.  Kerr,  is  attacked  along  with  iny*uif, 
as  one  of  the  enemies  of  India,  Home  Indian  jni|i**rft  tin* 
viewing  with  suspicion  and  alarm  hia  rooont  Ap|K»itiimt'tit 
to  the  Prime  Minister^  Staff, 

•    Is  it  really  in  the  true  interests  of  India  that  narmw  NltotiUt 
be  added  to  the  list  of  her  recognized  enemit**  wi  trwly  ? 
I  do  not  know  the  man  within  whose  power  il  lit**  tr>  ntiikt* 
Mr.  Kerr  an  enemy  of  India,    He  is  known  to  Homo  of  y«ur 
leaders  and  I  challenge  their  verdict.     Mtwt  you  really 
decline  to  recognize  as  friends  Engliiihmen  who*  bolievt»  lit 
the  goal  to  which  you  aspire,  and  do  their  be*t  to  male* 
others  believe  in  it  too  ?    Must  you  treat  them  p  enomiiMt, 
unless  they  are  prepared  to  say  that  the  goal  can  be 
ui  just  -the  manner  and  at  just  the  pnot  which  y0ti,r 
desire  ?   Consider  the  effect  on  those  who  do  not 
your  aims,  when  they  se©  one  who  doei,  who'  it, 
regarded  as  dangerously  advanced,  out  for 

by  the  Indian  Press.    I  am  not  thinking  of  mwdff  nor  of 
my  official  friends,    But  I  do  say  that  if  people 
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ivpr<'  f  ii  HIM*  Mr,  Ki-rr  nanu'cl  as  our  of  the  num  whom  Indians 
nvoKm/iM.I  ».s  a  f  rofirhrrnu.s  fo«\  they  would  rub  their  eyes 
mill  wonder  \\lmt  Ktrun^i*  illusion  had  srim!  thin  country*. 

Hut  fht.»  iniKf'hii'f  darn  not  end  tliere,  SStmpicions  'like 
thiw  rhiikr  lite  rimmiHs  hy  which  the  iwpimtionK  of  India 
nui  br  timdi*  to  l>«s  imdrrhiund  elnewhen*.  Lei  me  quote 
fnini  n  letter  wrtttrn  hy  Mr.  Kerr  to  fine  of  bin  eonvHjmmleniK 
hrn«,  it  ropy  of  wliirh  he  nenl  to  me  for  my  information  ami 
wtffrii  I  imve  authority  to  use, 


I  think  «••'  Mijtfbt  tn  fuivf  nnothrr  nrtirli*  on  India  this  winter,  or  at. 
nnv  r*!*"  lint  liit««r  than  fh*'  Satiny,     Fnun  iht*  ouinif!^  point,  of  vii'W, 

whui  iiiSifirr«  )M  uninn  jirojilv  hrr*1  un«l  hi  Un»  Dnnnniom  mmif1  hlra 
*if  th*'  «'flri-f  tif  tin*  \V»r  **n  Intiuin  ti{i«  nml  <ipinioit»  But  th«»n«  IK  one 
iinfHfrftinf  |«*uif  \vtitr1i  !  fthnuld  liki»  to  w«i«  you  make,  with  all  the 
f«»rr«'  »t  ynur  rfMitiMiuul.  mi*!  thnt  in  tin*  int|H*rativ<*  net'eHHity  that 
|MMi|i|r  it!  tir«'**t  f!nfi*iii  un<i  UM*  HtniiiniouH  ^liouhl  reitlix^1  thai.  India 
Is*  K««»K  i*«  put  fi»rw>irilt  iinil  rightly  put-  f(»rwurdt  two  denwndH  after 
lli«*  Wiir,  iisid  that  iliry  i«u»t  yivr  ^iirtit'Ht  and  Nympullu'tit-  <"oimuh»ra- 
litiii  In  flirw  d«*iii»ii<ffi  withotil  di'luy.  1  don't  think  you  need  go 
iiil«Ml*'linl  iiltiiiil  ihi*  fMiitiri'  u(  thr  d*»iiiiii$il«  unh*HH  yc*«  f  <».<•!  inrlinefl 
fi.t  dfi  MI*.  J  Dunk  it.  will  |ir  nullirimt  to  miy  that  tin*  limi  in  for 
a  further  *i.i»p  iitw»riln  «*!{  n*jv0riiii*t*nt  in  itniiu,  nnd  the  m'foiid  that. 
thr  Hitrr*'»i«  itfid  vit«wM  nf  Inrlin  Hhoitld  l»«  repri'Mrnti'd  dir«*i'tly  when 
UP*  fiitiirt*  t*{  flir  Kiuptrt1  and  it*  jwltry  i«  ttndrr  rofmidrration. 

t  think  th*'  ^rmti^t  ditn^r  in  ill**  futurt*  in  that  the*  Ittdmti 
dfituimU  will  I***  |mnhiH|  ctu  nut*  nif|«t  i.*n  tho  groittid  that  it  in  itu 
in  trtki*  tlirtn  intii  rttiiniil^nittitii  fur  notm*  ytfiiw  owing  to  thi* 
«f  t»ti*tfii<M  f«iiiii*'rtitit  with  flu*  litjuidiitiViit  of  th<*  War  in 
If  wi»  utr  in  iivnitl  flit*  dnitjti'r  from  «l^lny  of  thin  kind  it  in  very 
iififififtiifii,  I  think*  thiit  tin*  Unttwl  Tuifc,  whirli  hiiH  very  ^roatly 
irif*ri**i.*i*d  itit  iiiAiti'iim  ni«t'i»  thr  Wur  hrgiiin  nhntiid  rnuko  thinking 
Mfti  n*itiiw  llmt  wliiitm*i*r  thry  tuny  think  nhoiit  th«*  projwr  nn«wc*r* 
In  iiiiik^  In  Ilii*  Iiitfiiiii  t|i«ttiiin(ii  thi»y  nnmt  b«»  pn*piiri'd  to  make*  wane 
«tww«*rf  iiinl  l*i  timki9  it  without  dt4ay,  without*  that  in,  subordinating 
litiitn'«  rinitti  ti>  tiiitr  unit  iitttnitiiiit  tn  thom*  of  thin  oountry. 

I  iliiit'l  kiiuw  thill  thin  tt^ttur  in  vt*ry  rkftr.    W<*  want  an  articla  in 
thr  TM^  tin  Incjin  nnd  I  »tigp«t  to  you  that  tht*  main  «?onclu- 

nitm  wktrli  tlip  ri^ditr  nltauldi  draw  from  it  nhouid  bo  that  the 
ri»*|«ii»!li»llly  ii|it>tt  him  nf  weing  that  the  Indian  d^tnandn  urt* 
nytit|mthi«iiratly  hnmitiHi  without  di^iay  nftor  tho  War. 

Thin  It4li»r  hi*  followed  up  hy  Another  to  mynoiff  in  which 

he  Iliiil  the  Jiitlisii  iirfcioli!  should  alwayn  te  nub- 

mittrcl  for  ariticiatn  befora  citijmtch  to 

Imlian         in  in  tmirh  with  the  main  enrrtnte  of  Indian  thought, 
witl  (tit?  bin  rrilieiiin  of  the          ftftd  Mi  nuggMittotin  ai  to  the 
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matters  of  importance  which  ought  to  be  recorded  would  be  valuable. 
I  don't  imagine  you  will  find  it  easy  to  do  this,  but  I  don't  think 
there  is  anything  which  you  can  do  in  India  which  would  bear  richer 
fruit  than  that  you  should  arrange  that  the  Round  Table  should 
contain  a  quarterly  review  sympathetic  yet  impartial,  and  well 
informed,  of  what  has  been  going  on  in  India  in  the  preceding  three 
months. 

These  are  the  real  views  of  a  man  against  whom  a  warning 
has  since  been  issued  in  the  Indian  Press  as  being  implicated 
in  a  widespread  conspiracy  to  frustrate  the  hopes  of  educated 
Indians. 

With  the  views  expressed  in  these  letters  from  Mr.  Kerr 
I  entirely  agree.  It  was  partly  with  that  object  in  view 
that  I  set  to  work  to  establish  Bound  Table  groups  including 
Indians  and  officials  in  the  various  provincial  centres.  I  was 
trying  to  arrange  that  in  future  articles  written  in  India 
should  be  submitted  to  Indians  and  officials,  and  revised 
in  the  light  of  their  criticisms  before  being  sent  to  England. 
This  system,  strictly  analogous  to  that  which  exists  in 
England  and  the  Dominions,  has  now  been  frustrated. 
The  pages  of  the  Bound  Table  itself  are  now  being  ransacked 
for  extracts  to  support  the  charge  of  hostility  against  India. 
Expressions  of  sympathy  are  used  as  a  proof  of  treachery. 
The  charge  of  *  velvet  paws  hiding  sharping  claws  '  has 
resounded  through  the  Press.  The  mere  name  of  the  Bound 
Table  has  become  the  most  powerful  weapon  for  raising 
distrust.  This  would  not  be  possible  if  the  Bound  Table 
were  judged  on  its  merits  and  judged  as  a  whole.  The 
difficulty  is  that  for  every  man  who  reads  these  productions 
in  India  thousands  read  what  is  said  of  them  in  the  Press. 
^The  same  is  true  of  my  own  books  and  the  same  will  be  true 
of  this  letter. 

A  large  quarterly  like  the  Bound  Table  is  not  intended 
so  much  for  the  average ,  reader,  as  for  those  who  write  for 
average  readers.    It  iss  meant  to  be  a  storehouse  of  informa- 
tion of  all  kinds  upon  which  publicists  can  draw.    Its  articles 
must  be  taken  on  their  merits  and  as  representing  nothing 
beyond  the  minds  and  information  of  the  individual  writer 
of  each.   The  Editor  himself  is  solely  responsible  for  whatever 
The  Review  has  published  an  article  on  Ireland, 
by  an  avowed  Nationalist.     It  habitually  prints 
f  written  by  men  who  voice  the  views  of  labour  and 
also  of  icapitaL    If  publicists  search  its  back  numbers  they 
&sm  ipioTe  |>y  Judicious  extracts  almost  anything  they  like. 
But  let  ajiy  on,e  read  its  numbers  from  first  to  last  and  then 

»•  I-  •      . 
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nay  wlwthor  it  is  the,  organ,  of  men  who  deHerwcl  i<>  ho 
runkwi  HH  <*m*mi<M  of  <*diK'aiwI  India.  But  it  IH  not  and  never 
will  !»«•  thf  ortfan  of  any  party  in  India.  Nor  would  It  Korvo 
If  IP  iM'Ht  intrrosiK  of  any  nudi  party  if  it  wan,  AH  you  HOC 
from  Mr,  Korr'n  letter  ho  thinks  that  the  demands  of  educated 
India  ought  to  Iw  understood  in  England  and  the  Dominions 
itioiv.  widHy  than  they  an*.  I  am  not  saying  that  lie  agrees 
with  them  uii,  and  indeed  I  hone  which  arc  now  being  mado 
had  not  Nn.ni  formulated  when  he  wrote.  But  he  thinks 
that  tin*  sntoritttH.  not  merely  of  .India,  hut  of  the  whole 
CntmnonwejiiUi.  require  that,  those  demands  should  be 
elertrly  understood  and  promptly  eonsidered  after  the  war. 
I  think  he  in  right.  I  think  that  plea  could  havo  boon  argued 
in  th««  ttnnwl  7'rtMi?  with  effect,  for  the  very  reamm  that  it 
IH  not  thi*  organ  of  the  Indian  National  party.  But,  if  for 
the  lant  nix  yenr*  the  Kunnd  Table  had  voice<l  all  their 
elaitim  without  r.riticittm  or  tlbarimination,  it  would  bo  of 
little  Korvice  an  a  nuuiium  through  which  the  <^a«e  for  an 
early  *»d  Hympathetic  conHidoration  of  thoHe  claimR  could 
lie  urged  now, 

AH  it  in  I  have  hud  to  attvine  tlie  Editor  that  HO  great  in 
the  miHtnmt  with  which  the  Ifaund  Table  in  viewed  that, 
for  the  nrewnt,  tht»  only  nervice  it  can  render  to  India  IH 
to  fiitimitt  Mitetit  with  regard  to  it«  affairn.  Thin  legond  of 
uoiwiiriiiiy  fiiw  btnni  rooted  HO  firmly  in  the  mmdn  of  thou- 
who  nwtir  mio  the  ftonwi  Table  itnelC  that  nuoh  artielen 
Mr,  Korr  denirecl  would  he  quoted  m  evidence  of  Home 
motive,  I.  am  nitre  that  any  on©  who  han  seen  how 
Ireely  the  ehargo  of  treachery  hn»  bmn  brought  nince 
Om^ftuw  w(Mik  would  fool  that  Htlenoe  is  the  only  public- 
ttptrtiiwi  eoumt»i  until  timo  and  a  fuller  knowledge  of  facto 
him  cbiiratl  dark  »tBptciiin«  away*  And  tiiat  in  why 

I  tint  now  doing  my          to  give  you  the  facte, 

But  the  matter  dcmjjMsr  than  the  Rmnd  TMe^  m 

I  ink  you  k>  with  me  while  I  deal  with  it  further, 

There  were  nJwuyti  £ngltfthmen  of  the  first  rank,  and  of 

authority  with  their  fellow  countrymen,  re&dv  to 

this  South  African  claim  for  Keif-government.    Now 

why  i§  It  that,  the  daw  of  Brignt  and  Bradlaugh, 

no  one  who  carried  real  weight  with  the  British  public  nan 

fotiiici  to  voice  the  anpfrationv  of  India  ?    It  is  a  real 

t?  11  and  A  rwl  danger.    It  ought  to  be  remedied  and  1  trunfe 

it  will.    I  hope  and  you  will  lad  aa  increasing 

of  of  the  int          who  think  you 

in  to  aa  noon  m 
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But  those  whose  opinion  has  sufficient  weight  with  British 
public  opinion  to  be  useful  to  your  cause  are  the  men  who 
think  for  themselves.  While  agreeing  with  you  as  to  the 
end  they  are  almost  certain  to  differ  as  to  some  of  the  means. 
Your  cause  has  everything  to  gain  if  you  will  leave  them  to 
support  it  so  far  as  they  can.  Your  English  sympathizers 
who  support  your  programme,  your  whole  programme  and 
nothing  but  your  programme,  are  felt  to  have  lost  their 
sense  of  discrimination  and,  therefore,  lose  weight  with  the 
public  they  address.  I  ask  for  tolerance  to  those  who 
believe  in  your  aims  and  are  ready  to  support  them  in 
public,  while  claiming  the  right  to  hold  and  express  views 
of  their  own  as  to  the  roads  by  which  they  can  be  reached. 
§  18.  For  myself,  I  have  come  to  India  to  learn,  and  every 
day  I  regret  more  deeply  that  I  could  not  have  come  here 
before.  The  question  I  started  to  examine  some  eight 
years  ago  was  the  one  forced  upon  my  immediate  friends 
and  myself  by  events,  the  relations  of  England  to  the 
self-governing  Dominions.  Blame  me  as  much  as  you  like 
for  this  narrowness  of  view: ;  and  yet  I  would  urge,  we  have 
more  to  gain  by  trying  to  understand  each  other.  My  first 
step  was  to  study  opinion  in  the  other  Dominions  as  well  as 
in  South  Africa.  Now  the  factor  which  impressed  me  most 
in  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia  was  the  rooted 
aversion  these  peoples  have  to  any  scheme  which  meant 
their  sharing  in  the  government  of  India.  There  were  many 
of  them  ready  enough  to  send  members  to  a  Parliament 
which  controlled  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth. A  much  smaller  minority  were  prepared  to  send 
members  to  a  Parliament  which  controlled  India.  The 
feeling  against  such  proposals  was  overwhelming  and  the 
I  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  To  these  young  democratic 

communities  the  principle  of  self-government  is  the  breath 
of  their  nostrils.  It  is  almost  a  religion.  They  feel  as 
if  there  were  something  inherently  wrong  in  one  people 
rtiling  another.  It  is  the  same  feeling  as  that  which  makes 
]  the  Americans  dislike  governing  the  Philippines  and  decline 

i  to  restore  order  in  Mexico.    My  first  impressions  on  this 

i  smbject  were  strongly  confirmed  on  *my  recent  visit  to  these 

|  Dominions.    I  scarcely  recall  one  of  the  numerous  meetings 

I  I  addressed  at  which  I  was  not  asked  why  India  was  not 

1-  given  self  -government  and  what  steps  were  being  taken  in 

I  that  c&aetion. 

|  '   ,  So  evident  was  this, feeling  in  these  Dominions  that  I  set 

whether  it  was  possible  for  a  parliament  to 
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rnntroj  foreign  affaiw  without  controlling  the.  government 
of  India.  Now  any  Hitch  propowil  meant  that  the  Imperial 
(*ahinH  rcHpnnsihftt  to  that  Parliament  would  include  the 
Secretary  of  Stale  for  Foreign  Affaire,  hut  not  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India*  who  would  have  to  he*  transferred  to  the 
new  Dominion  Cahinrt  created  to  govern  the  British  I  slew 
and  JuiHwemhlc  solely  to  a  Brit  Mi  parliament  and  a  Rritinh 
otw.t  orate. 

Here  WIIH  a  purely  pmctirai  qmwtion  which  could  not 
he  tented  hy  logic  or  reanoning,  hut  only  by  the  experience 
iif^  mini  whrt  hud  worked  the  machine,  *  So*  I  linked  all  the 
miniHter*  I  knew,  who  had  ever  nat  in  an  Imperial  Cabinet, 
whether  they  eould  picture  the  Foreign  »Seerotary,  the 
Mwinter  for  War  and  the  Fin-it  Lontof  the  Admiralty  doing 
their  work  hi  it  Cabinet  which  did  not  contain  the  Secretary 
nf  State  for  India,  Krom  nil  but  one  1  received  the  un- 
hetiit-tttmtf  annwcr  that  they  could  not  imagine  it  even  for 
a  year,  Tin*  om*  exee{*li<m  I  hotight  that  Hueh  an  arrangement 
might  he  worked  for  a  very  nhort  time,  but  wan  certain  to 
hrenk  down  in  11  few  vwirw,  Thin  last  opinion  I  obtained 
only  iiffer  t  had  tiumhed  and  «igned  7Vifl  Problem  of  the 


AH  mi  intio{>nitchtnt  roHwrchcr  my  btiHineHH  in  to  emphanixa 
IrtitSiH  whirh  jieopte  cion*t  want  to  hear,  The  pttblic 
fiim  jil^nty  of  peojite  t«t  tell  tht*m  the  thingK  they  want  to 
liimr,  Tlw  |iriiicnjml  ubjtwit  of  the  Round  Table*  groups  IB 
ihiit  fit.iideiitu  mny  iourn  to  rcpjgni&e  thone  particular  truthft 
from  wtttcft  thii  imttiriit  man  rwoiln.  The  people  of  the 
ikimttiiimK  rightly  anptre  to  control  their  own  foreign  affaire 
and  y«t  retain  itittir  Ntatun  IIH  British  citizena.  '  On  the 
otliitr  hand  th«y  dotcwt  the  idea  of  paying  taxes  to  any 
IiiifMiriiii  i'arititincmt,  even  to  ono  upon  which  their  own 
repn*f*ntfttivfi*  nit.  Thii  inquiry  convincoci  me  that,  unioHH 
thoy  nent  meintitsw  and  fMikl  Umm  to  an  Imperial  Parliament* 
thoy  could  not  control  their  foreign  affairw  and  ateo  remain 
Britiiih  nubjciotfi.  But  t  do  not  think  that  doctrine  is  more 
dtftUiftUtftil  to  thorn  than  thu  idea  of  having  anything  to  do 
with  the  Government  of  India.  There  are,  I  may  ^idd, 
ft  number  of  people  in  Kngland  who  share  that  vkiw, 

If  you  will  TM  of  th*  you 

will  aeo  that  it  ia  throughout  an  argument  in  favour  of  two 

tii!"|icsopla  who  art  deeply  aveme  to 

both.    You  will  aee  by  to  o,  202  that  1  knew  that 

WM  to'  o«e  of  them* 

1  am  not  *  who  has  to  think  of  his  following, 
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nor  a  journalist  who  han  to  consider  bin  <*ircu!uHnn,  but 
an  isolated  student  of  public  affairs,  f  have  bivn  ratvfnl 
to  speak  for  no  one  but  myself,  herause  I  frit  I  fiat  ow 
great  need  of  the  ago  wan  men  who  would  siwvh  out  imd 
emphasize  those  truths  from  which  the  mind  ruitunUly 
recoils.  Self-government  would  be  a  vastly  rasirr  friatteV 
than  it  is,  if  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  don  our  wishing -raps 
and  then  count  thorn.  In  truth  Helf-goventrnent  iit*{*pmi* 
upon  the  capacity  of  men  to  recognize  the  truths  they  miwt 
dislike  and  to  sacrifice  their  several  wishes  to  the  jnililir 
good. 

The  root  of  the  present  trouble  in  that  thin  iuHtMtwiri*  of 
mine  on  the  doctrine  that  you  cannot  at  present  divide  thi» 
control  of  India  and  tho  control  of  foreign  iifftiiro,  hiw  li*d 
to  a  false  impression  hero  that  the  Dominions  want  to 
control  Indian  affairs*  Them  «  nothing  th**y  bw  lU^in*, 
and  the  best  remedy  for  this  fabo  imprtwHion  in  n  rtmir, 
unhesitating  statement  of  tho  factn. 

But  why,,  you  will  naturally  inquire,  Hhouici  ill!  tht«H*< 
b€ 


communities  be  asked  to  adopt  a  couriw  which  I  ho  viint 
majority  in  each  of  them  detest  ?  I  havn  givc'ti  tin*  aimwor 
in  these  books,  and  1  ask  you  to  corinidor  it  cm  itx  utwtift. 
I  believe  that,  unless  such  change*  ar©  faoecl,  tho  whole* 
Commonwealth  will  dissolve  and  perinh,  and  with  it  th<» 
principle  of  self-government  for  which  that  ('omnuitiwtMUth 
stands.  It  was  in  the  same  belief  that  Lord  Roberta  Advo- 
cated national  service.  Lorcl^  Roberts  navtir  thought  tfiiit 
the  people  wanted  national  servioe,  but  ha  urgeci  itn  adonitcut 
on  the  ground  that  a  worse  thing  might  befall,  and  befallen 
it  has.  We  now  have  compulsory  mid  with  it 

a  devastating  war  which  its  timely  would  hava 

quiekly  ended  and  might  have  pravtnttaci 

§  19.  My  insiBtenoe  on  this  belief  that  the  of 

State  for  India  must  sit  in  a  reformed  Imperial  Parliament 
and  not  in  the  new  Dominion  Government  ol  the  ' 

Isles,  has  led  you  to  treat  this  book  a*  oae  to  ywtr 

*  •  aspirations,    Indian  reviewers  were  §0  with  'that 

lh  ld$?* that  th°y  have  seized  upon  and  miotacl  alt  the 

'}  wMeh  eould  be  represaatecf  at  to  tbdbr 

?-  p^amme,  and  have  failed  to  notice 

$  -  ttett  whunate  aims,    I  wiU  ask  you  to  **&  mm  of 

fi  P*fiM*8W»  on  p.  205  of  the  Pro&law  of 

V*     , 
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/Vim'i/rf*'  (if  thr  ('nwnttttnwtfltli  rw  ///>/;/  /fviWr  to  the  (forernniMit  nf 
Ih'lH'Htlrnrit'tt  : 

Th«"  iiH'luniim  in  on«»  vast  Commonwealth  of  the  iwwt  democratic. 
countries  in  the  worM  m<ie  by  mde  with,  ancient  and  primitive 
count  TICK,  whieji  rouHtit.ute.  whole  Hectioim  of  the  human  race  awl 
tir*1  HeaUercil  all  over  the  world,  in  the  coiiHequcncc.  neither  of 
chance  nor  o{  forethought.  Thin  conjunction  of  human  elenientn  HO 
different  in  one  world  Commonwealth  in  the,  gradual  renal!.  of  the 
clrcpcftt  neeeHHiUen  of  human  life.  Of  these,  the  fir«t  in  to  entablinh 
ordered  relation*  between  numt  different  raeeH  of  men  ordained  by 
'Providence  to  dwell  together  in  PIP*  piunet,  the  variotiH  regions*  of 
which  have  now  been  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  <me  another* 
In  order  to  do  thin  the  Commonwealth  him  had  to  evolve  order  from 
rhatw  in  pulitienlly  Jmekward  «?c»mmunitieH  like  India.  But  the 
Commonwealth  oitumt*  like  Uertjmtmmfs  rent,  rontenl  with  entablinh- 
ing  order  in  and  between  the  eomiuunitieH  it  inrluden,  .It  numt  by 
5tn  niittire  prepare  HinMe  eommunitieM  firnt  to  maintain  order  within 
th«*mw*lveM,  ft  muni-  make  them,  to  an  ever-inerwwinK  degree,  th** 
itmtrumetttH  whereby  juntire  In  ordaineil  nntl  enfow^ed  between  one 
<*tttxeft  mid  another.  Tht*  peoples  of  India  and  Egypt*  no  le«n  than 
thoiM*  of  the  flritwh  InleH  and  Dominion?*,  rinmt  be  gradually  m'booled 
to  lite  miiftiigenieiit  uf  their  national  afftttra,  But  even  when  thin 
hag  been  ctuinn  the  goul  t.i{  tlu*  (*umtmm  wealth  ha»  not  been  nw-hod, 
until  the  mutimt  relntioiw  of  till  the  m*lf-«(werinng  nationn  it  inchuitm 
art*  i'«titri;i!lt*d  by  tin*  will  of  their  piHipW  acting  in  common.  It  in 
not  enough  l-ttiit  free  ramtmmitiwi  nhould  nubmit  their  relatioim 
ti$  the  rule  of  tftw.  Until  all  thono  peoples  control  that  law  the 
principle  by  which  the  Commonwealth  cxiatit  in  urtfutfllliHL  The 
tiuik  of  pftipiirtng  for  fri*ed«m  tho  rac<*»  which  canncjt  an  yet  govern 
thcmiwivtiH  i*  tlte  Mupnuni*  duty  of  thojm  who  can.  It  in  the  Mpiritual 
rnd  for  which  thu  ('«miinonw««ft!tli  oxiistK,  and  material  order  m 
nothing  cxet*pt  on  n  nu^nn  to  it, 


I  ttnvt»  imfcirw  mo  two  review«t  oaoh  oonsisting  of  five 

artiolciH.  I  am  iwkwl  in  thai©  roviowH  why  I  do  not 
apply  my  argument*  in  favour  of  Belf-governmcnt  to  India, 
Tne  iiniwar  in  contained  in  the  pannage  .1  have  quoted.  I 
do  apply  thane  arguments  to  India,  and  yet  amongst  all 
the  numernu*  quotatiomi  made  in  thene  ten  srtiolen  no  room 
w&i  found  for  the  above  quoted.  For  ©very  Indian 

who  the  book*  m  I  have  aaid,  thouaands  who 

the  and  1  wonder  if  real  interwts 

would  If  found  to  add  this 

quotation. 

Wfitn  this  I  will  ask  you  to  fix  your 

on  the  matter         to  forgive  the  manner.    Now 
I  I  b^gia  to 
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how  deeply,  in  thoir  position,  I  shouM  resent  bring  fold 
that  I  'must  gradually  be  schooled  to  I  fie  nmna#<<uif*nt  of 
my  national  affairs  '.  I  came  here  in  order  to  learn  how  to 
recognize  and  avoid  such  mistakes.  But  in  justice  let  me 
add  that  I  spared  no  pains  to  avoid  them  before  I  eaine, 
Every  word  of  this  chapter  was  submitted  to  friendn  who 
had  spent  their  liven  in  India,  and  had  impressed  upon  tin* 
the  duty  of  avoiding  needless  offence.  Tinder  their  ryes 
I  rewrote  it  again  and.  again  He.leeting  the  words  they  sug- 
gested as  least  likely  to  wound,  I  had  spoken,  for  insf am***, 
of  the  people  of  the  .Dependencies,  as  diHtin^utHbei!  from 
those  in  the  self-governing  countries,  as  rnotp Europeans  ', 
I  was  advised  to  discard  this  won  I  because*  it  might  *uwtfe.st 
some  idea  of  racial  inferiority  and  to  use  *  politically  back- 
ward '  instead,  on  the  ground  that  Indians  rcco^nt'/ietl  this 
backwardness  as  a  fact  they  were  anxious  to  change,  Since 
coming  to  India  thin  particular  phnwe  hiw  been  pointed  out 
to  me  as  specially  obnoxious.  Please  accept  an  expres 
of  honest  regret*  Now  that  you  know  the  facts,  I  will 

t  you  to  judge  me  by  my  intention*    My  ntuy  here  ha*  it..,.,. 

me  realize  that  we  in  England  have  fallen  into  n  habit  n{ 

writing  in  one  way,  when  we  are  talking  of  fellow  citixoitK 

in  the  Dominions,  and  in  another  when  we  arc*  talking  of 

our  fellow  citizens  in  India  and  Egypt.    It  in  one  of  the  fuultN 

which  can  only  be  corrected  by  a  closer  acquaintance,  anil 

that  is  why  it  is  of  such  importance  that  ItuiiatiM  ami 

Englishmen  should  meet  and  learn  to  •clwcmHtt  their  mutual 

relations  without  provoking  each  other.     I  have  never  yet 

;  seen  a  situation  in  which  the  public  intercut*  were  nerved 

j  by  men  wounding  each  other's  feelings.     You  will  tin  me 

:-  "  a  service  if  you  will  continue  to  point"  out  anything  I  may 

;/  write  which  is  not  true,  which  had  bettor  have  been  left 

f*  unsaid,  or,  if  necessary  to  be  said,  could  have  been  nut  in 

words  less  likely  to  hurt.    And,  it  will  help  utitl  further, 

;  if  you  can  add  example  to  precept.    In  all  my  pemonai 

:.  intercourse  with  Indians  1  cannot  »  ninglo "thing  mid 

\;-  which  I  thought  was  meant  to  offend.    It  is  with  our  pom 

;  -i  tha*  we  wound,  rather  than  with  our  tongues.   I  do  my 

*• :  7®  Englishmen  have  got  to  learn  to  write  to  our  Indian 

*.  f@Uow  citizens  exactly  as  we  writ©  to  each  But  will 

V'         '  you  also  realke  that  in  that  ease  we  shall  to  write 

1  :H  '  jnth,  greater  frankness.    Ajad  win  you  that 

$  franto^ss  with  the  same  gentleness  and  that  you 

51  i!  '°^  Wft.  pi6i?8onal  Jntercourse. 

1  •  fl  §  20*  ^w  l^^iag  faults  of  expression  1  mk  you  to 

•I    ..     • 
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consider  what  the  passage  to  which  1   have  drawn  your 
attention  moans.    In  plain  word**  it  means  these  two  things— 

(1)  That  it  in  the  duty  of  theme  who  govern  the  whole 
British  Commonwealth  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
enable  Indiana  to  govern  themselves  as  noon  as  possible. 

(2)  That  Indians  must  also  come  to  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  .British  Commonwealth  as  a  whole. 

That,  in  all  sincerity,  in  my  view.  But  it  is  also  the  view 
of  a  large  number  of  people  In  England,  and  in  all  the 
Dominions.  It  in  vital  that  you  should  realise  how  numerous 
are  your  friends  in  all  these  countries  who  instinctively 
believe  in  self-government  for  India  ;  but  no  less  important 
that  you  should  understand  what  we  mean  by  that  term, 
.My  own  view  in  fully  explained  in  The  Problem  o/  the,  (Jommon- 
iwnlth  ;  hut  to  put  it-  in  a  nutshell  I  will  tell  you  of  a  eon  versa  - 
lion  I  had  with  a  very  able  and  responsible  friend  in  one  of 
the  Native.  States.  I  suggested  that  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
understanding was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  term  *  self- 
government  '  wan  used  to  include  two  ideas,  which  were 
in  fact  totally  separate.  *  In  thin  State  \  I  said,  k  you  have 
government  of  Indians  by  Indians,  It  in  true  you  have  Homo 
European  ofllcialH  who  tell  me  that  your  <iovernmeut  is 
treating  them  well.  But  none  the  I<»HB  the  Uovernmont  of 
HIK  Highness  the  Maharaja  in  the  government  of  Indians 
by  an  I  ndtan.  1  1  in  what  wo  might  Appropriately  call  u  Home 
rule  ",  if  that  name  had  not  heen  iiHHumed  by  a  particular 
movement.  But.  to  nhow  you  what  I  mean  by  Helf-govern- 
numt,  lot  tno  iwk  you  a  quant-ion.  Do  you  think  that  Hin 
i1ighnc*R«  would  ho  well  advincd  to  make  the  two  following 
at  ow*o  ? 


*  (I)  To  xnako  his  whole  legislative  council  elective. 

1  (2)  To  undertaken  to  appoint  AH  Diwan  tho  loador 
who  commanded  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  council, 
and  A!HO  to  clinmtAH  him  tlio  moment  ho  coaled  to 
command  a  majority.1 

The  moKt  capable  Indian  administrator*!  I  havo  met  are 
who  havct'gainod  their  experience  in  the  Native  Stateg, 

which  proves  the  value  of  roHponfltbiltty  in  training  mon. 
of  them  are  man  of  the  most  liberal  views*  but  I  doubt 

whether  any  of  them  would  think  that  so  drastic  a  change 
can  be  made  at  one  Rtroke.    1  think  they  would  say  that 

a  "Prlnoa  who  made  such  a  change  too  quickly  would  b© 
likely  to  throw  hit*  Htate  into  oonzuaion,  and  thereby  delay 

its  program  gidf-govammeiit.     Ha  would  ndvk© 

' 


l 


I 
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that  several  intormodiato  Htojw  HhouI<I  h«»  taken,  and  I  think 
ho  would  hesitate  to  name  any  rxart  tmio  wit  Inn  which 
the  final  change  could  he  brought  about. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  you  will  now  nee  what  I  mean  when 
I  speak  of  self  -government.  To  avoid  tho  rink  of  HUH 
misunderstanding  it  will  be  better,  I  nugget,  in  drop  th'w 
ambiguous  term  and  to  use  the  words  *  responsible  govern- 
ment '  instead.  , 

§  21.  And  now  lot  mo  ask  yon  to  eonsider  this  syMt-em  of 
responsible  government  an  applied,  not  to  a  native  »tati\ 
but  to  the  vast  and  complicated  Htrueture  of  British  Ititttn, 
Hero  you  have  two  orders  erf  Kovormmwt  to  ciml  with,  I  hi* 
Government  of  India  and  alno  the  various  (lovfrmnwits  of 
the  provinces  into  which  India  IB  dividtuL  IVrsoniiUy  I  do 
not  flinch  from  saying  that  I  look  forward  to  a  Him*  whrn 
in  all  these  provinces,  and  also  in  the  capita!  of  India  itw«!ft 
elective  legislatures  will  sit,  with  executive!*  win  illy  wmniMt  ing 
of  the  leaders  who  for  the  time  being  command  a  tiwjority 
and  resign  the  moment  they  ceano  to  command  it, 

May  I  put  the  matter  in  another  way*  At  prtwrii  I  tit* 
final  authority  in  Indian  affairs  testa  not  with  th«  Viwroy 
'in  Couneil,  nor  with  the  Secretary  of  Htato*  nor  ovtw  with 
Parliament  itself,  but  with  the  Britinh  elooturate.  In  plain 
words  a  British  election  might  easily  turn  on  the  qmwtirm 
of  self-government  in  India,  Now  in  virtue  of  that  final 
authority,  Parliament,  the  agent  of  the  Brititttt  pltK'lorfttp, 
has  already  delegated  certain  powers  to  Indian  dctctoratoM. 
It  may  and,  in  my  opinion,  sliould  continue  to  hand  over 
largely  increased  powers  to  Indian  electorate*,  But  rt*|Km* 
sible  governmeat  means  handing  over  the  final  authority 
in  Indian  affairs  to  the  Indian  electorate,  and  thut,  m»  I 
understand  these  matters,  will  not  be  aohievc»d  until  nt 
the  capitals  of  India  and  of  all  its  provinces  there  lire  partia* 
ments  which  by  their  votes  can  either  turn  their  axatititivwt 
out  of  office  or  bring  about  a  general  election. 

That  is  the  end  to  which  I  am  looM.ngf  and  which  cum. 
I  believe,  be  attained  if  the  goal  is         ciewiy 
if  the  steps  towards  it  are  carefully  thought  out,  if 
time  is  taken  in  making  suoh  steps,  and         if  i» 

taken  in  time.   I  should  find  it  mffloult  to 
more  to  fear  from  over-haste  or 
I  aay,  Mowing  that  so  wise,  unit  ad- 

*  democrat  as  Lord  Morley  km  of 

<  may  never  be  reached  to  Indi^»    With  M 
^to  »n  authority  so  wdghtty  1  II 


as 
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can,  mnflt,  and  will  bo  reached,  and  nothing  which  I  have 
HCOU  in  India  has  nhaken  or  is  likoly  to  ahako  that  faith, 

Immediate  fulfilment  of  that,  project,  however,  in  not  the 
change  for  which  any  organised  body  of  Indian  opinion  is 
anking  at  thin  moment.  The  reason  for  thin  caution  on  the 
part  of  your  loaders  in,  I  believe,  exactly  the  name  an  that 
which  would  deter  the  most  liberal  statesman  to  be  found 
in  any  of  the  most  progressive  of  the1*  Native  StatoH.  I  think 
ho  would  say  that  any  attempt  to  effect  such  it  change  too 
suddenly  might  load  to  a  breakdown  of  the  whole  machinery 
BO  sorious  that*  instead  of  achieving  responsible  government, 
itH  real  achievement  would  bo  greatly  postponed. 

§  22,  This,  however,  in  not  the  question  that  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss now.  It  in  not  the  quest-ion  that  I  eamo  here  to  examine, 
and  let  me  nay,  once  for  all,  that  it  is  not  a  point  upon  which 
I.  feel  that  my  own  opinion  in  of  any  particular  value.  To 
quote  the  words  of  my  own  letter,  the  subject  of  my  inquiry 
in  to  see  *  how  India  in  to  be  worked  into  the  Hettletwwt 
which  ought  to  follow  the  war  \  For  that  purpose  it  in 
quite  sufficient  to  note  that,  an  a  believer  in  responsible 
government  for  India,  1  have  before  me  two  possible 
alternatives  and  two  only 

(1)  That  responsible  government  can  ho  OHtablinhcd  in 
one  operation,  at  once. 

(2)  That  responsible  government  can  only  bo  oHtablinhod 
by  a  series  of  change**  which  will  take  some  time. 

I  beg  you  to  keep  thono  two  alternatives  in  mind,  and  to 
realize  tho  importance  of  working  out  the  practical  COUHC- 
quencoH  of  both  on  the  problem  before  UH.  Think  what 
that  problem  in.  The  British  Commonwealth  contain** 
upwards  of  430,000,000  HOU!H.  But  the  government  charged 
with  the  defence  of  this  vast  world-state  in  rospoitHihle  to, 
and  can  draw  its  revenue*  from,  only  the  45,000,000  people 
of  the  British  Isles,  Now  if  the  war  stopped  to-day  I  believe 
that  the  charge*  on  tho  war-debt  would  exceed  the  total 
revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  before  the  war,  which 
was  under  £200,000,000.  When  peace  is  made  it  in  not 
unlikely  that  £300,000,000  par  annum  will  be  required  to 
mo©fe  the  interent  and  stinking  fund  on  debt,  before  a  shilling 
is  available  for  tho  Navy,  for  the  Army,  for  Public  Education* 
or  for  all  the  other  departments  of  government,  lltmlke 
that  for  the  loan  just  raised  the  charges  for  intercut  alone- 
will  exceed  £60,000,000  a  year,  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
whole  national  revenue  before  the  war,  In  addition  to  all 
this,  vast  will  have  to  be  found  as  penalonB  for 
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disabled  by  wounds,  and  for  tho  ckprndimf  B  of  tho**  who 
have  lost  their  lives.  When  peace  i«  n»«towl  thr  situation 
will  be  such  that  no  measure  of  taxation  winch  flu*  wit  nf 
government  can  deviso  will  avail,  to  ruisi*  ivvrmm  onntitf  h  from 
these  45,000,000  Houls  to  provido  Bwh  arniamrtifH  us  PVITV 
Bane  man  will  agree  arc  oHwmlial  to  tho  nafVf  y  of  n  nfalr 
including  a  fourth  part  of  the  human  rar<\  OH  tht«  othrr 
hand  if  these  revenues  are  rai«od  from  all  it-H  4:10,111*0,000 
inhabitantB  there  in  money  enough,  and  to  «fian%  to  pn»vi<i<< 
every  possible  security  which  tho  »tft(-<»  I«MH!M,  audio  |*r««v«'«t 
the  recurrence  of  warn  like  that  which  in  umv  th'Viistjitiitu 
the  world. 

Now  why  cannot  the  Imperial  Parliament,  IIH  at  prrnont 
established,  raise  that  money  from  the  whole  (*ommo!iw<*ait  h  ? 
Tho  atiBwer  is  plain  ;  bwaiiHo  it  mpnwnfB  only  tin*  |I«HIJI|I» 
of  the  British  MOR,  and  hwauHo  in  177H  PurlmmHif  itlwiwit 
itself  by  solemn  statute  whieh  provider  that  *  from  nod  «ff  <«r 
the  passing  of  this  Act  tho  King  and  Pnrttmnput  of  <!r««nt 
Britain  will  not  impose  any  Duty,  Tax,  <>r  AnHoj4Mfm»nt 
payable  in  any  of  Hi«  Majenty^H  (!olr»nk*Hf  Prnvitirrn,  ttr 
Plantations  in  'North  America  or  the  Went  Indite  \  Thin 
statutory  pledge  han  since  been  intc^rprrtecl  to  <u»v«»r  *»ni'!$ 
and  every  territory  which  ninco  that  time  fnw  !*wii  nddi*d  I** 
the  King's  realma. 

We  are  thus  faced  by  the  prao.t-ical  piwition  tlmi  I  In* 
Imperial  Parliament  can  impOBC  no  rewnuw*  for  the  conunott 
defence  outside  the  BritiHh  'Mm,  HO  bug  it*  it  rriiiiiiitH 
identical  with  tho  British  Parliament.  It  cannot  do  thin, 
until  it  becomes  a  really  Imperial  Parliament  and 
the  other  countries  included  in  thin  world  -with' 
wealth. 

Now  why  cannot  the  present  Howie  of  CommonH  be 
to  represent  countries  outside  the  United  Kingdom  f    I  hitve 
given  the  answer  in  Chapter  XIV  of  the  of  the 

Commonwealth,  and  I  have  not  seen  that         ono  han  yet 
challenged  it,   I  think  you  may  take  it  an  final*  and  aoeoptml 
that  no  country  outside  the  British  Mm  ean  be 
in  the  Parliament  which  controls  the  social  mud  local 

finances  of  Great  Britain,  read  tlik  chapter  and 

examine  the  question  for  ycmrsolvei  ;  but  will  you  we* 

for  the  present  to  take  it  as  granted  tttftfc  you,  nor 

the  Dominions,  nor  any  one  else,  mn  b©  on  n  'bad? 

which  acts  as  the  national  and  domestic  gOTernmimt  of 
the  British  Isles. 

§  23,   Here  we;-  come  to  the  root  ot  fch«  whole 
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The  Huprome  government  of  this  vast  Commonwealth  is  a 
duplex  gownmu'Hlj  that  in  to  say,  two  governme.ntB  rolled 
into  ono.  My  whole,  argument,  which  I  ask  you  to  examine 
on  ifcrt  merit  H,  in  that,  after  thin  war  it  munt  ho  divided  into 
two  and  HO  ho  brotigl.it  into  harmony  with  the  facts.  There 
must  bo  one  government  for  the  British  Islo«  msponsihie 
for  its  local  domoHtki  affairs,  and  therefore  elected  by  the 
BritJHh  peoples  alono.  There  must  also  bo  another  govern- 
ment which  has  no  more  to  do  with,  the  domewtic  affairs 
of  the  .British  Inlen  than  with  those  of  Canada  and  Australia, 
which  in  renpoiiHible  for  the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth 
an  it  whole,  Mid  upon,  which  its  other  communities,  an  well 
as  the  British  .Isles,,  can  be  represented, 

It  is  my  Hincere  eoftvietion,  though  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
agroo  with  it,  that  unless  this  change  is  made  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  British  Commonwealth,  and  made  in  time,  it 
will  perish  and  with  it  the  hopes  of  freedom  for  which  it 
stands,  those  of  India  along  with  the  rent.  That  in  my 
convict  iotuamt  I  have  given  some  reasons  for  it  in  two  books; 
and  believing  that  an  I  do,  1.  am  now  trying  to  see  what 
place  India  ought  to  occupy  in  the  new  and  altered  system, 

Now  HtippoHu  that  it  in  really  possible  to  equip  India  at 
onei?  with  a  constitution,  the  counterpart  of  that  under 
which  the  peoples  of  Canada,  AuHtmtia,  and  ijouth  Africa 
govern  tlumtHi'tvuHt  the  problem  upon  which  I  am  working 
ik  a  Hiiiiple  one,  and  luutcU  no  Hptwial  treatment.  But  as 
a  political  nuH*hank*»  who  in  trying  to  explore  the  subject, 
I  am  not  justified  in  making  that  tuwumption.  1  must 
explore  the  other  alternative  and  HCO  where  it  lead**,  and 
J  urge  that  you  will  be  wine  to  do  t  lie  same* 

KeMiumHi&o  govortmuwt  inmtm  that  the  iiiial  authority 
in  Indian  affaire  will  have  been  trannforrod  to  un  Indian 
Pariiatmmt,  We  are  now  KUpjRi»itig  that  India  will  approach 
thin  final  trarmfer  liy  Hovoral  ntepH,  Tho  nature  of  thoKe 
HtopHiuui  the  puce  at  which  each  m  to  be  taken  can,  ami  should, 
bti  friicily  (liHottHHtxi  in  India.  But  the  final  dedHiou  as  to 
what  they  arc  to  be,  and  how  rapidly  they  cuti  be  taken, 
muKt  of  iiec?t«»ity  rest  with  thy  government  outside  India, 
in  which  the  ilmil  authority  remains*,  until  the  trannfer_iH 
and  India  ban  tissiimcsd  the  ponition  of  a  Keif- 
governing  Dominion.  At  present  that  authority  rent*  with 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  which  in  H!BO  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain.  But  nttppove  that,  m  I  have  predicted y 
that  duplex  Parliament  it*  divided  into  two,  a  purely  British 
Parliament  upon  which  no  one  but  the  people  of  Britain 
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can  be  represented,  and  a  true  Imperial  Parliament  upon 
which  the  other  communities  of  the  Commonwealth  can 
find  a  place.  Which  of  those  two  bodies  do  you  think 
should  decide  how  fast  India  is  to  travel  towards  responsible 
government  ? 

In  The  Problem  of  the  Commonwealth  I  have  argued  that, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  that  decision  must  rest  with  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  I  did  so  because  every  man  who  had 
sat  on  the  Cabinet  to  whom  I  had  access  told  me  that  an 
Imperial  Cabinet  could  not  control  foreign  affairs  unless 
it  included  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  I  laid  great 
stress  on  the  point,  just  because  I  knew  that  this  involved 
consequences  distasteful  not  only  to  the  people  of  India, 
but  also  to  those  of  the  Dominions.  I  thought,  and  think, 
that  I  was  right  in  this  ;  but  I  have  so  often  been  wrong 
that  I  am  quite  prepared  to  believe  that  I  may  be  mistaken 
in  this  also.  For  the  purpose  of  our  present  discussion  let 
us  assume  that  I  was  mistaken  and  that  whether  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  to  be  answerable  to  the 
domestic  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  to  an 
Imperial  Parliament  is  purely  a  matter  of  option. 

Now  which  would  you  choose  ?  In  making  this  choice 
it  will  help  if  we  try  to  picture  the  two  governments  between 
which  your  choice  is  to  lie. 

In  the  purely  British  Parliament,  elected  to  deal  with  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  British  Isles  and  to  vote  revenues 
which  are  purely  British,  we  can  say  with  practical  certainty 
that  your  representatives  can  find  no  place. 

With  an  Imperial  Parliament,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  British  Isles,  it  is  otherwise. 
The  whole  point  of  calling  such  a  parliament  into  being  is 
that  the  other  communities  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  well 
as  Britain,  can  be  represented  upon  it.  Now  the  only 
point  in  which  my  letter  differed  from  my  published  books 
was  this,  that  I  was  telling  my  friends  that  I  was  now 
convinced  that  India  must  be  represented  on  that  body. 
After  a  longer  stay  in  India  I  am  prepared  to  go  further  still. 
I  now  think  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  should  include 
an  Upper  as  well  as  a  Lower  House.  I  think  that  the  Upper 
House  should  bear  to  the  Lower  a  relation  similar  to,  though 
not  exactly  the  same  as,  that  which  the  House  of  Lords 
beaafc  to  iJae  House  of  Commons  since  the  passing  of  the 
FbifiMue*  Aut.  As  to  the  representation  of  India  in  both 
tlujae  mmm,  the  appointment  of  His  Highness  the  Mahara- 
of  Staner  to  represent  the  Princes  of  India  at  the 
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present  Imperial  Conferene.e,  and  of  Sir  S.  Siiiha,  hus 
created  a  preeedent  which  will,  1  believe,  never  bo  reversed. 

Assuming  thru  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  to  include 
two  houses,  I  will  deal  with  the*,  Upper  Chamber  first.  I 
suggest'  that  we  want  sue.h  an  Upper  .House  in  order  to  give 
a  voice  to  certain  interests  which  could  not  l>e  represented 
in  a  purely  elective  chamber  vested  with  power  to  turn 
the.  Imperial  Government  out  of  office*. 

Let  me  point  to  two  such  interests.  Of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  India  a  quarter,  I  think,  are  in  Native  States  and 
nearly  a  quarter  are  followers  of  Islam.  The  Native  Ktatos, 
no  loss  than  the  Dominions,  are  committed  to  peace  and  war 
by  the  decisions  of  the  Imperial  Government.  J  submit 
that  their  princes  should  have,  a  voice  In  the  counsels  which 
lead  to  Htieh  decisions.  There  in  no  more  difficulty  in 
representing  them  on  the  Upper  House  of  a  real  Imperial 
Parliament,  than  the.ro  wan  in  representing  the  Scottish 
and  Irish  Peers  in  the  House  of  .Lords.  And.  then  there  are 
the  followers  of  Islam,  not  only  in  India  but  also  outside  it, 
Turkey  contains  less  than  20,000,000  Moslems.  India  alone 
contains  0(1,000,000,  while  Kgypt  and  Central  Africa  must 
include  some  34,000,000  more,  making  in  all  at  leant 
100,000,000  followers  of  Islam.  The  majority  of  Moslems 
are  iu  fact  citteonH  of  the  British  (kmutmn wealth,  although 
tho  principal  coutron  and  authorities  of  their  faith  are  outside 
it*  limits*  The  ronult,  as  this  war  has  shown*  in  that  foreign 
relations  aifoct  tho  Moslem  community  at  a  sensitive  point 
and  in  various  ways  an  thoy  affect  no  other  important 
section  of  British  subjects,  fcJuroly  it  would  greatly  add  to 
tho  strength  of  thin  Commonwealth  if  thin  vast  cosmic 
community  could  fool  that  when  foreign  affairs  were  under 
discussion  their  views  wore  voiced  by  spokesmen  of  their 
own  faith. 

Hera,  then,  arc  two  great  interests,  tho  Native  States  and 
the  great  Inlatnio  community,  a  place  for  whoso  spokesmen 
could  be  found  in  an  Upper  Chamber,  «ueh  OH  could  scarcely 
be  found  in  a  Lower  House  which  must  bo  a  purely  elective 
awembiy. 

Before  baying  tho  Upper  House  I  want  also  to  suggest 
that,  aooording'to  all  precedent*  its  members  would  be 
eligible  for  office  in  the  ministry  itself. 

Now  let  ua  eome  to  the  Lower  House*  which  must,  I 
asftume,  be  wholly  elective,  I  am  still  within  tho  limit  of 
views  wMofa  1  am  not  likely  to  alter,  ^in  recording  my 
personal  opinion  that  reprefteutatives  of 
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which  1  must  not.  be  takon  nm^riiy  to  m^jn  r^n-riit^ 
tives  of  the  present  !»<««»  olrHomtr     sh..iil.l  -if   in  th*t 
House  also.    AB  to  the  IMIHW  upmi  wfttrlt  th.-  V»H,*«H  mm 
munitieH  of  thin  vast  <'omim>nwml«h  dmuM  lu<  n'j»iv«..ntrit 
in  the  Lower  HOUHO,  I  have  »«  VH-WH  to  ntfrr  at   pri'iir 
It  belong*  to  a  field  which  I  hnvr  not  «.«  y«-«  i'Xpl"rr.|, 
a  student  is  not  called  upon  to  offer  opuwmH  ii|«m  u  i 
his  subject  until  ho  h»w  airrfultv  i^i-|iiitin^l    H,      I 
often  been   criticiaocl  for  puhtiHhinu   M|tinmiiH    iip 
section  of  this  wholt*  problem  IM^OH*  I  hml  wnrkiMl  MU 
detail  of  every  part  of  it-.    My  WUHV  i**  t  lint  f  hi'  Miil 
too  vast,  and  oventn  ar«  nuiviiig  t«o  quirkly,  fur  HIH-I 
ment.    1  am  trying  to  <lo  tny  hwt  undrr  thr  *li!lirult 


iiurl  «*f 


an 
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f 
l»rfi»ri^ 


v«»ur 
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indulgence  for  offering  opiniotw  on  HO«I« 
able  to  Buggont  solution**  of  olh^rn. 

So  far,  however,  1  am  abh^  lo  g**.  I  lH«lirvi*  that  thr 
Imperial  Parliament  «houM  conntHt  of  f  wc»  llmiw**,  t  hat  Imlia, 
should  have  her  Bpoke«mon  cm  both  t  ami  llii*  fntiHnju»'tirr 
wouldj  I  believe,  of  neeortHity  follow^  tlmi  tliow*  H)Hik«^mi«n 
would  be  eligible  for  Heata  in  tho  MintHtry, 

§  24,  Let'ua  BOW  numnmri^  our  roniiltH,  Th««  i|urMii«MiH 
which  most  deeply  affect  India  an*  ihunw--  - 

(1)  By  what  »teps  should  stm  roach  rwjKisi^tlilr  Knvprn- 
ment  ? 

(2)  How  fast  can  those          IHJ  takon  ? 

The  final  deoiaion  on  Hiioh  quotiisoiiA  nuwi  rwl  u-$lli  «n« 
of  two  authorities  ,  eitlier— 

I.  A  government  which  can  U>  atiNWomblo  only  tu  llin 
people  of  the  British  liles,  or 

IL  A  Government  which  cunt  ho  mtuta  ttiiMW^rahlo  l« 
all  the  communities  of  the  British  ("omimmwiwillh  HIM! 
therefore  one  which,  aa  I  personally  hcifw  mill  Imliovo,  will 
contain  Indians  authorized  to  voioti  the  wtuhcm  uf  her  people, 

Upon  which  of  these  two  awthoriti^  wcmkl  you 
these  final  decisions  to  rest!  until  they  art*  mode,  tuttl  thn 
need  for  making  such  decisions  has  ?    Am!  It  i  itttikttig 

your  choice  it  is  well  that  you  should  renlt&t)  Ihut  the 
members  of  Parliament  upon  sympathy  you  HJIVO 

learned  to  count  are  just  as  likely  to  to  the 

Imperial  Parliament  m  to  the  new  in 

deal  with  the  local  affairs  of  the  If  the  1 

Parliament  continued  to  deal  with  Indift,  I 
nearly  all  of  them  would  to  Ttin 

'vital  point*  however,  is  that  the 
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iwludo  members  dirodly  answerable  to  yourselves,     Tho 
local  Parliament  of  tho  'British  Isles  could  not. 

§  25.  If,  is  diilieult  to  conceive  a  question  more  important 
to  Indians  at  the  present  juncture  of  affairs,  and  for  their 
judgement  upon  it  to  be  clouded  by  tho  passions  excited 
in  this  controversy  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  disaster. 
We  are  living  in  times  when  events  are  forcing  decisions 
upon  us.  They  punish  our  delays,  and  if  wo  quarrel  and 
hesitate,  when  we  ought  to  bo  thinking,  .resolving  and 
acting,  events  will  rule  those  decisions  over  our  heads. 
We  have  then  to  accept  the  punishment  with  tho  decision, 
an  lias  happened  in  the  ease  of  compulsory  service.  Our 
only  safety  lies  in  grasping  the  issues  at  stake*  1  am  sorry 
to  have  caused  a  personal  controversy  which  is  threatening 
to  cloud  such  issues  just  now,  when  counsels  that  are  calm 
and  Hoar,  insight  and  mutual  good  will  arc*  the  first  neces- 
sities of  the  time,  I  greatly  desire  to  end  thin  controversy. 
It  can  hurt  inn  hut  little,  and  would  not  matter  if  it  hurt 
me  much,  But  to  public  interests  it  may  do  grave  and 
permanent  mischief,  if  suffered  to  obscure  questions  which 
can  only  ho  nettled  aright-  so  far  as  they  are  clearly  under- 
stood. A  controversy  which  has  raised  nuch  passions 
cannot  bo  d<wod  by  allowing  it  to  die  ;  for  in  dying  it  loaves 
tho  mind  of  tho  public  Ktrmvn  with  untruths,  which  presently 
spring  to  life  in  a  harvest  of  thorns.  Tho  host  that  I  can  do, 
therefore,  is  to  toll  tho  .truth  patiently  and  in  detail  from 
beginning  to  end.  And  in  doing  HO  I  have  tried  not  to 
spare  my  own  mistakes  ;  for  why  should  one  do  otherwise  Y 
Avoidance  of  errors  is  tho  privilege  of  those  who  walk  by 
paths  paved  with  precedents.  Such  avoidance  is  at  best 

*  a  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue  f*     Untra veiled  paths  are 
traced  only  by  those  who  attempt  many  in  vain,  recognize 
their  tniHtakoH,  turn  back,  and  try  others  anew.    You  who 
are  now  committed  to  fields  which  arc  strange  to  you  will 
team  to  regard  your  own  mistakes  as  your  fastest  friends 
and  your  truHtiont  guidon,    Never  dinown  them.    Call  thorn 
by   their   name.      Understand   and   commit   them.     Your 
achievement**  you  oan  leave  to  speak  for  themnolvoH. 

And  in  noting  mintakoH,  others*  at*  well  as  my  own,  1  have 
tried,  no  far  iw  in  me  Hew,  not  to  answer  blame  with  blame. 

*  Why  \  it  wan  onac  ttokecl,  *  do  we  BO  freely  arrogate  to 
ourselves  God**  prerogative  of  blame»  arid  so  neglect  man'* 
privilege  of  pity  ?  *     It  wort)  well  for  the  world  if  that 
question  were  written  at  the  head  of  evory  loading  article, 
ubovo  the  title  of  ovory  book,  across  the  chair  of  ovary 
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public  assembly  and,  Mi  or  »lill.  in  thr   hr»r«*  of 
To  apportion  Wamo  in  a  fruit IPHH  tank.  »ml  IH<V*T  mou- 
in  times  which  are  calling  thr  hmnhl«'*t  to  n*i'  «u  tin- 
of  their  groatnoss.    The  world  ix  in  throi*  whu-h  pru 
creation  or  death.    Our  who!**  rnrn  has  out urmvn  t  In;  mi 
national  State,  and  an  nitrc'ly  an  day  follow*  nwht  or  nigh 
day,  will  pass  cither  to  a  nwmiomvi'jilth  of  imtionn  or 
to  an  empire  of  slaves.    Ami  th«*  i**m'  of  thw  rttfnwr*  . 
with  us,  in  which  word   1  im-Iuilo  vmitwlvrH,     Your 
freedom  in  at  stake,  the.  freedom  not  nii»rrly  of  t  hin  i  *tnnr 
wealth,  but  that  of  tho  World,    With  iw  if  rratn  lit  di^tn 
by  our  own  ignorance  anil  divisions,  ur  I-!HI«  In  rrmm- 
enlarge  it  by  such  unity  in  wiunsol  and  nation  a**  profun; 
knowledge,  a  fuller  undemtiiiiding  «rf  and  « renter  all«H! 
for  each  other  alone  can  bring- 
Lot  us  leave  thin  talk  of  ttonspirw-ic*  mid  think  tno« 
each  other  and  lew  of  ourwlvon.    And  thw  f  %v«ithl  urn 
my  own  countryman,  no  IOHH  than  on  my  Mlow  ritt/^n 
India.    With  invotorato  foon  thuntiorinK  »t  ««r  Kutt^ 
scarcely  the  time  for  the  naticntH  trf  thin  rummoiwwiU! 
harbour  unworthy  HUHpioiotiK  of  wi^h  othor,     And   ^ 
peace  returns  and  tho  tuno  hiw  rxmut  to  rtifmir  tin  l»rw«i 
to  widen  its  wall«  and  oxtotui  tho  fiwdtiiii  li«\v  KI 
within,  let  us  then  romombor  the  wcirdi  in  which  iVtritun 
from  of  old  has  been  wont  to  addnmii  tho  King  *  thiil- 
Majesty  may  ever  bo  ploanod  to  put  tho  tti^l  oonntrMr 
on  all  their  words  and         \    Mow,  iinci         in  th«  tint 
come,  let  us  deal  with  each  othor  in  tho  ajiirtl  of  llsnt  fini 
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RESOLUTION  bj  0m  n/  lA^  In 

N&kmwd  Oomrm$  MI  at  on  iJb  I 

outlining  a  of  m  a  \ 

QomrnnmnL    Alto  If  li« 

.  «to  Meeting  hdd  m  th$  &lt& 


HE80LDT10K 

(a)  That  havina  regard  to  the  fact  that  lln          «  _.„ 

India  are  the  inneritow  of  Mdkttt  civiliMttmi*  uttd  nh 

great  eapacity  for  govenimtn,t  and  «nd  tii- 

progress  m  eduoatiom  ml  bv  1 1 

toy  of  Brfiib,  Rttln,  aad  furth«  Sa?mg  to  Iht  fwt  diaCI 

presmt^jrstwa  of  0oTeram«ftt  doti  thu  KM 

.  of  toe  i^ople  and  hai  to 
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«uid  nMjuinMw.ntH,  the*.  (\mgreBB  in  of  opinion  that  the.  time  HUH  come 
when  Hirt  Mujonty  the  King-Kinperor  should  bo  pleased  to  issue, 
a  Proclamation  announcing  that  it  is  the  aim  and  intention  of  British 
policy  to  confer  Sclf-CJovernment  on  India  at  an  early  date.. 

(/>)  That  thi.8  (.'ongress  demandH  that  a  definite,  wtesp  nhotild  he 
taken  towards  Self-government  by  granting  the.  reforms  contained 
in  the  scheme  prepared  by  the  All-India  OongreBB  Committee  in 
concert  with  the  Reform  Committee,  appointed  by  the  All-India 
Muslim  league  (detailed  bdow). 

(v)  That  in  the  rmmHtruct.ion  of  the  Empire,  India  shall  bo  lifte.d 
from  the  position  of  a  Dependency  to  that  of  an  equal  partner  in 
tins  Kmpin*  with  the,  self-governing  Dominions. 

REFORM  SOU  KM K 
/,  •  PftwiiH'.tal  LwfiMttfiiJc  (Joutiriltt 

1.  Provincial    Legislative   Councils  shall  eonnmt   of    four-fifths 
elected  and  of  one-fifth  nominated  members. 

2.  Their  «trength  shall  be  not  less  thun  125  membem  in  the*,  major 
provincen,  and  from  50  to  75  in  tho  minor  provinces* 

»J»  The  memlicm  of  (?oune.its  should  be  fllw.tod  directly  by  the 
people  on  as  broad  H  franchise  iw  powrtihle. 

4,  AdoqiuiU*.  provision  should  be  made  for  the  representation 
of  important  minorities  by  election,  and  the  Mohammedans  should 
h«  represented  through  Hpocial  electorates  on  tho  Provincial  Legiala- 
tivci  Counciia  in  tho  following  proportion* : 

PUNJAI*—- Oiic-half  of  the  elected  Indian  MrtnburB. 

UHITIB  PHOVIKCKH 30  per  cent 

BKNOAtr-40  per  cent. 
BKf!Attr~-20  per  cent. 

('KNTEAL  PROVINCKS-- 15  per  cent, 

MADRAS -IB  per  cent, 

BOMBAY— One-third 

Provided  that  no  Mohammedan  shall  participate,  in  any  of  the 
other  elections  to  tho  Imperial  or  Provincial  Legislative  Councils, 
save  and  oxcept  those  by  elaeteratcm  representing  8|>e<;ial  Interests* 

Provided  further  that  no  billt  oor  any  claune  thereof,  nor  a  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  a  non-official  member  affecting  one  or  tho  other 
community,  which  question  in  to  be  determined  by  tho  members  of 
that  community  In  the  Legislative  Council  concerned,  shall  bo 
proceeded  with,  if  three-fourtna  of  the  members  of  that  community 
in  the  particular  Council,  Imperial  or  Provincial,  oppose  the  bill  or 
any  thereof  or  the  resolution.1 

5*  The  head  of  the  Provincial  Government  should  no^t  be  the 
President  of  the  Legiitlative  Council,  but  the  Council  should  have 
the  right  of  eleobi&g  itu  Preudent. 

1  4  to  now  tMUnUy  to  m  *  the  Luuknow  Compact  ** 
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6.  The  right  of  asking  Hupph'wntrtry  <{*ir*«tiui»*  MmuM  tmf.  h<* 
restricted  to  the  member  putting  tin-  mtfiirtJil  «|ur«liim.  hut  *h<mM 
be  allowed  to  be  excrciwd  by  unv  oth«*r  m»'iiib«<r. 

7.  (a)  Except  cuHtonw,  punt,  t«-Ir^fn|»h,  mint.  wit.  opium, 

army,  and  navy  ami  tribute  Irian   ftximu  S 
other  aouwH  of  n'wuin'  «li«*til*t  b«*  Prnvmniil. 
(6)  There  should  b«»  no  divitlrd  hrml*  *»f  tvvmu*-.    Tip- 
merit  of  India  should  !»•  }»r«vi«|r«i  with  ti\«-ii 
tiona  from  thr  I'rovinriiit  U«ivrrMi«»'itt».  *»»fl»  Ji\*i»I  nut- 
tribtitionn  lining  liuMi»  to  r*'vi?<i«»n  wlirn  «'Xlrrt«»nhti»ry  unit 


(r)  The  .Provincial  (.'outirtl  «liniil4  Imv*'  dill  rtiitbority  IM  f|t<j») 
with  all  mafctftt*  itffwttfig  tit**  int«<nwl  n«!iiiiiii«friiiinii 
of  the  provinet*  iwltutitiK  thr  |wtwrr  tu  f*u*«<  bum*,  t«i 
impotw  anil  alt»»r  taxation,  HIP!  tn  vitt«<  mi  tlir  |lii*!«ri, 
All  itoniB  of  ^X|H*iicIii«r*%  iifiti  till  jirojH»n»».U  r«»nrrriiing 
ways  and  iiwirw  for  mining  th^  normitttry  r»%vriiii«',  ^tin$il«I 
be  embodii'd  in  BilU  ntui  mibtniti*'«l  to  tii^  i'ru%kMiria! 
Council  for  adoption. 

(d)  RcsolutionB  on  itll  iiiiitt4*m  within  th'*  purview  nf  tip' 
Provincial  (kwrtmiHif*  nhoiilt)  b»»  «lb»wnt  fur  »ii*'i$n*iiiii 
in  accordau<'r  with  ruh'H  niiiili*  in  tliiit  brh<tl!  by  i\w 
(louncil  itself. 

(c)  A  resolution  paBmni  by  th«*  I'rovim'ial  I^gmlntivr  t'ouuril  nhiiil 
be  binding  on  the  Kx<ffuttvr  Cliivi*riifin'$it,  urilnm  %-ii*t.««t 
by  the  (Sov^rnor  in  tkiursrit,  pruvirfwl  itimrvf-r  Unit  if  llir 
resolution  is  again  piiwiHt  by  the*  f  \ninrit  uli^r  mi  interval 
of  not  less  than  ono  yniir,  it  nniii  tws  givni  rBrri  |«. 

(f)  A  motion  for  adjottranifnt  inny  bt*  brought  lorwanl  fur  tb*1 
discussion  of  a  delfiniti*  miit^r  of  urgent  |»ublir  iinfKtr* 
tanoe^  if  supported  by  not  lem  than  tituvriglitli  of  Itit 
membetB  pregent. 

8.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Provincial  t'ouisctl  nmy  Iw  «uitiiuuiii*tl 
on  a  requisition  by  not  lew  than  cmt-Hgltth  of  tin*  iiirttthrm. 

9.  A  Bill,,  other  than  a  Money  Bill,  may  br  ifilft,«tiiwl  in  t'ouncti 
in  accordance  with  tulea  madf  in  that  behalf  by  tttr  f  iiitiiril  iu*tf, 
and  the,  consent  of  the  Oovernment  ahoukl  not  br»  rmiuinul  thrfrfor. 

10.  All  Bilk  pawed  by  Proviaciiil  Logialaturpa         haw  to  rt*c*i  v* 
the  assent  of  the  Governor  before  thoy  bttoomi*  law,  but         Iw 

\  ,r  "by  the  Governor-General. 

11.  The  term  of  office  of  the  tit?  five 

II,— 

1.  The  head  of  evert  Provincial  Gowrnnumt          br  » (luwrnor 
who  shafl  not  ordinarily  belong  to  tfwt  Indian  €Mt  m  my  «f 

2*  There  shall  b§  ia  every  Pro?ia«  m 
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with  the*  Governor,  whall  constitute  tho  Executive  Government  of 
the  Province. 

3.  Memhera  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  Hhall  not  ordinarily  he 
appointed  to  the,  "Executive  (Jotinc-ils. 

4.  Not  IOHH  than,  onr-half  of  the  mnttbom  of  the  Kxeetitive  Council 
Khali  e.onmHt  of  'Indiana  to  he  elected  by  the  elected  members  of  the 
Provincial  Legmlative  Council. 

5.  The  term  of  office  o£  the  mcmherB  Hhall  he  five  yeare. 

///.     Imperial  Lwjixlatwc,  Council 

1.  The  nirength  of  the  Imperial  Legiglative  Council  tthall  he  150. 

2.  Four-fiftlw  of  the  members  Hhall  be  elected. 

3.  The  franehiBe  for  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  should  be 
widened  an  fur  UK  possible  on  tho  lines  at  el<»c,torat*iH  for  Mohammedans 
for  the  Provincial  Legislative  Councils,  awl  thf.  ducted  nit'Mbcru  of  the. 
Pwmwifd  Leyifilntiw  (hmHc.ils  ttJwnld  also  fonn  aw  vleniomte  for  the 
return  of  wmihcw  fn  ihr.  I  m  j^rinl  Lwfinlatwe-  Ho  until* 

4.  One-third  of  the  Indian  elected  members  should  he  Mohammedans 
elected  by«t»purat«*  Mohammedan  electorates  in  the  swe-ral  Province, 
in  the  proportion,  a«  nearly  an  may  be,  in  which  they  an*  reprewknted 
on  the  Provincial  Legislative  Councils  by  Hoparatt*  Muhommedan 
electorates, 

Vidf,  provisos  to  motion  I,  clause  4. 

5.  The.  President  of  the*  Council  shall  be  elected  by  the.  Council 
itamlf. 

0,  Th«  right  of  asking  supplementary  questiona  sluill  not  be 
rontrictfld  to  tho  rn«mbcr  putting  the  original  question  but  should 
bo  allowad  to  bo  exercised  by  any  other  motulwr. 

7*  A  special  mooting  of  the  Counc.il  may  b«  numrnoned  on  a  requisi- 
tion by  not  IOHK  thiui  ono-cnghth  of  the  wombon*, 

K.  A  Bill,  otlwr  than  a  Mon«y  Bill,  may  be  introduced  in  Council 
in  accordance  with  rulea  made  in  that  bohalf  by  the  Council  itwolf, 
ancl  tli«  consent  of  tho  BxacuMvn  Oovornment  shotild  not  be  rcquiree! 
therefor, 

9,  Ail  Bills  paused  by  tho  Council  shall  have  to  r<><*-civ«  tho  assent 
of  th«  Qov«rnor-Qonftral  bafore  th«y  booonto  law. 

10,  All  financial  proponalft  relating  to  sourceA  of  inootno  and 
itomn  of  oxpftmlituro  shall  bo  embodied  in  Billn.    Every  such  Bill 
and  the  Budget  an  a  wholo  nhall  bo  Hubuiittod  for  tho  vote  of  the 
Imperial  Loginlativo  Counoil. 

11,  Tho  term  of  office  of  members  whall  be  five  years, 

12,  The  mattorti  montioned  horoinbelow  shall  bo  exclusively 
under  the  control  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council : 

(a)  Matters  in  regard  to  which  uniform  legislation  for  the  whole 

of  India  is  desirable. 
(6)  Provincial  legislation  in  so  far  as  it  may  affect  interpro- 

vineuil  fiscal 
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(c)  Questions  affecting  purely  Imperial   Rovcmio, 

tributes  from  Indian  States. 

(d)  Questions  affecting  purely  Imperial  Expenditure,  «»x<vpt  thai 

no  resolution  of  the  Imperial  Leginlative  (  'ounrit  nhull  be 
binding  on  the  Governor-General  in  Council  in  reHjH'H 
of  military  ehargen  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
(?)  The  right  of  revising  Indian  tariffs  and  ouHtomH-dutiwrt,  of 
imposing,  altering,  or  removing  any  tax  or  <M«HH,  modifying 
the  existing  system  of  currency  and  hanking,  and  grant- 
ing any  aids  or  bounties  to  any  or  ul!  <l<wrving  awl 
nascent  industries  of  the  country, 
(/)  Resolutions  on  all  matter**  relating  to  the  adminwi  ration 

of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

13.  A  Resolution  passed  by  the  Legislative  CVwnri!  nlwutd  he 
binding  on  the  Executive  Government,  unleBB  vetoed  by  the  Uovmwr- 
Generai  in  Council  :  provided,  however*  that  if  tin*  reHoiniiun  \* 
again,  passed  by  the  Council  after  an  interval  of  not  leMH  ihun  one 
year,  it  must  be  given  effect  to. 

14%  A  motion  for  adjournment  may  be  brought  forward  for  tin* 
discussion  of  a  definite  matter  of  urgent  public*  imjmrf.iifm\  if 
supported  by  not  less  than  one-eighth  of  tho  memt»TH  preHeut* 

15.  When,  the  Crown  chooses  to  exercise  itn  poworH  of  veto  in 
regard  to  a  Bill  passed  by  a  Provincial  Legislative  Council  or  hy 
the  Imperial  Legislative  Council,  it  should   be  exerr.inwt   within 
twelve  months  from,  the  date  on  which  it  m  pawed,  tind  tin*  Bill 
shall  cease  to  have  effect  as  from  the  date  on  which  the  fart  of  *u«h 
veto  is  made  known  to  the  Legislative  Council  concerned. 

16,  The  Imperial  Legislative  Council  shall  have  no  power  to 
interfere  with  the  Government  of  India's  direction  of  tho  tuititiiry 
affairs  and  the  foreign  and  political  relations  of  India,  itwhuting 
the  declaration  of  war,  the  making  of  peace  and  tho  en  to  ring  into 
treaties. 

IV,—  The  Go^&rnmm^  of  India 

1,  The  Governor-General  of  India  will  be  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India. 

2.  He  will  have  an  Executive  Council,  half  of  whom  nhall  hit 
Indians. 

3.  The  Indian  members  should  be  elected  by  the  member* 
of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council. 

4,  Members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  shall  not  ordinarily  bo 
appointed  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Gk>vemor-Ckmenl. 

5.^  The  power  of  making  all  appointments'  In  the  Imperial  Civil 
S-epiees  shall  vest  in  the  Government  of  India,  as  under 

this  scheme,  due  regard  being  paid  to  existing  to 

an7  tews  that  may  be  made  by  the  Imperial  Mttilathrt  CWaml 
Q-overnment  of  India  shall  not  otdwirily  la 

o£  a  province,  and  powe»  not  spadaQy  to 

*        *  v 
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Provmeial  Government,  shall  bo  deemed  to  bo  vested  in  the*  former. 
Tht»  authority  of  tin-  Government  of  India  will  ordinarily  he  limited 
to  general  supervision  and  superintendence  over  the  Provincial 
GovernmentH. 

7.  In  legislative  and  administrative  matters  the  Government  of 
India,  as  eonatituted  unde,r  thin  scheme,  shall,  an  far  an  possible,  he 
independent  of  the  Secretary  of  Btate. 

H,  A  system.  of  independent,  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  should  he  instituted. 


F,  ........  The.  fit'crt'tari/  of  Pttaie,  in 

\.t  The  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  should  he 
abolinlied, 

2.  The  salary  of  the  Secretary  of  Htate  whouhl  l«f  placed  on  the 
Britinh  UntimateH, 

3.  The  Bec'retary  of  State  nhould,  an  far  an  poHHJhle,  oc^ettpy  tho 
mune  portion  in  relation  to  the  Government  of  India,  an  the  Secretary 
of  Htate  for  the  (Women  d<»t»H  in  relation  to  the  Governments  of  the 
Ht»lf-^ov(»rning  !)om!  minim. 

4.  Tin*  Hec'retary  ul  Htato  for  India  nltould  he  aHswtod  hy  two 
Permanent  Under-Hec.retarieH,  on*1  of  whom  nhould  alway«  he  an 
Indian* 

r/.-    India  rttuJ  tin1  Empire 

1.  In  any  CJouncil  or  oth<*r  body  which  may  bo  eomtttuted  or 
convened  for  the  nettlement  or  control  of  Imperial  affair^  India 
whall  b«  adoquatoly  ropr«%Hent(*d  in  like  manner  with  the  Dominion* 
and  with  equal  rigntA. 

2»  Indiana  nhould  bo  placted  on  a  footing  of  equality  in  roKpoet 
of  Htatim  and  righte  of  cittxonHhip  with  otbor  Hitbjeetn  of  Hw  Majesty 
tho  King  throughout  tho  Knipiro. 

F//,—  MUiUury  ami  other  matter  n 

1.   Tho  military  and  naval  service  of  Hw  MajoBty,  both  in  their 

commiasionod     and     non-«*omiru»«ionod     rankn, 

(SomtnUwtiomi  in    »hould  be  thrown  open  to  Indians  and  adequate 

,  tho  Army*        provision   should   bo   made   for   their   neloctiori, 

training,  and  instruction  in  India. 
Voitmtotirirr  ^*     Indians   should   be   allowed   to-   enlist  a» 

volunteers. 

8,    Ixectitiva  Officers  in  India  shall  have  no  judicial  powers 
StpawtlcMn  of      entrusted  to  them,,  and  tho  judiciary  in  every 
Judicial  and      province    shall    be    placed    under    tho    highest 
$£S$£        Court  of  th.t  province. 

B¥EB  MOHAMMED, 

N,  SUBBA  RAU, 
General 
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A  LETTER  TO  THE  HON.  ^ 
BABU  BHUPENDKA  NATH  BASU 


PREFATORY  NOTE1 


The  study  of  , 

*• 
Tte  «*««« 


L  (1)  "Whether  lie  is  a  European  or  an  Indian,       ^  •      ^  ^  •'; -^j^ 

(2)  Whether  ^^^^^y1^^  particulars  stowing  the  angle 

««  rti-vTY%ir\T»  in  Tin  ca^ift  snali  1  reveai  uiic  iucu.tu.uj  v*.  , >     m 

^  ??T°S^  .^rrf.  Vr^wr,  to  me.    These  conditions  mil,  I  think, 


cogence  to  ita 
undersigned—  LIONEL  CURTIS, 

c/o  MESSBS.  A.  H.  WHEELER  &  Co., 
15  ELGIN  ROAD, 
ALLAHABAD. 

*  Ateo  pphted  oa  the  covers  of  papers  IV,  V,  and  VI  as  originally 


EMILY  COTTAGE, 
NAINI  TAL,  U.P. 

April  fl,  11)17. 
To 

THR  HON.  BABU  BHUPBNDRA  NATH.  BA8U, 

TEMPLE  CHAMBERS,  CALCUTTA. 

DKAU  ME,  BHUPKN.D.RA  NATH  BASU, 

§  I.  With  roforcimwto  tho  last  paragraph  in  your  letter  of 

March  20,  lot  mo  nay  that  tho  subject  which  I  am  trying 
to  study  in  tho  relation,  of  .India  to  tho  rout  of  tho  Empire- 

tho  placo  which  India  ought  to  occupy  in  a  reconstructed 
Commonwealth  after  tho  war.  1  began,  as  you  know,  by 
Htudying  the  relations  of  tho  self-governing  Dominions  to 
the  rent  of  the  Commonwealth  and  have  published  certain 
conclusions  on  the  subject.  This  part  of  tho  problem  is 
comparatively  simple  because  tho  Dominions  are,  so  far 
an  tneir  national  affairs  are  con.cor.nedj  like  separate  clocks 
each  with  their  own  mainspring  in  themselves.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  to  consider  their  future  place  in  tho  larger 
mechanism  of  the  whole  Commonwealth  without  reference 
to  any  changes  in  their  own  internal  structure.  India,  on 
tho  other  hand,  has  not  as  yet  attained  this  domestic 
independence,  though  there  are  an  increasing  number  of 
Indians  who  desire  to  attain  it.  At  present  tho  mainspring 
of  your  domestic  government  is  closely  connected  and,  in 
fact,  identical  with'  the  mainspring  which  works  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  Commonwealth  an  a  whole.  This  mainspring 
IB  the  Imperial  Parliament,  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  study 
any  change  in  the  mechanism  of  the  Imperial  Government 
without  reference  to  the  effect  that  such  changes  would . 
have  on  the  internal  government  of  India.  Herein  lias  tho 
difficulty  which  the  student  of  the  Hubjeot  has  to 
face, 

§  2*  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  the  convornc 
proposition  is  equally  true.  You  can  scarcely  afford  to 
consider  plans  for  changing  the  system  of  government  in 
India-  without  reference  to  the  external  mechanism  by 
which  those  internal  changes  must  be  effeoted.  Have  you 
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considered  how  far  this  mechanism,  as  at  present  const  it  utrd, 
is  suitable  for  your  purpose?  Most  Indians  with  whom 
I  have  talked  arc  conscious  of  its  weakness.  Th^y^  justly 
complain  that  since  the  abolition  of  the  ( *om|twiy  ! ^rliainriit 
has  paid  the  scantiest  attention  to  Indian  affairs.  In  HIP 
Company's  days  its  Charter  came  up ^  for^  renews!  «*vrry 
twenty  years.  *  At  these  periods  the  administration  of  the 
Company  became  the  suhjout  of  direct  inquiry,  not  through 
a  Koyal  Commission,  hut  by  I'urliaiwut  ifwiL  through 
a  Parliamentary  Committee,  Htteh  inquiries  orrupiocl  yearn, 
with  the  result' that  the  Members  of  Parliament  who  took 
part  in  them  obtained  a  considerable  knowlrdtfr  of  Indian 
affairs.  Powerful  friends  of  India,  tiki*  Burke,  were  a  product 
of  the  system  and  sueh  men  were  able  to  di*v**io}t  in  Kngbmt 
a,  public  opinion  and  an  Indian  policy  adecjuutt*  t«>  flu* 
needs  of  the  time.  It  wan  mainly  through  this  HKHIC.V  that 
the  British  mind,  was  gradually  educated  to  the  idea  I  hut 
the  interests  of  Indians  ought  to  be  tho  net  tint  ing  priiirijite 
of  British  policy  in  India.  The  modem  MiiliHtittitcM  fnr 
these  parliamentary  committees  unt  iuquirios  held  by  nuch 
bodies  as  the  Docontralixation  ('otnttiisHtou  and  tin*  l*uh!ir 
IV  '  Services  Commission,  upon  which  but  few  Mpmiwrs  of 

Parliament  find  a  place,     I  think  you  will  agi'w  that  while 
,  the  old  parliamentary  cotnrnittxHm  had  an  imumtiHt*  pffwt 

on  British   public   opinion,   the    modern   comtittwioti    hm* 
comparatively  little. 

•  t'  §  3.  The  neglect  of  India  by  Members  of  Parliament  for 

I  o  .  the  last  two  generations  is  more  due  to  a  cfmrine  of  n indit  ioiw 

"than  to  any  change  for  the  wornc  in  IWMI.  Hit*  truth  i» 
that  since  the  middle  of  the  ninotcnnith  century  ttu*  growing 
complication  of  social  and  imluHtriai  qiiWtlniw  in  itie 
British  Isles  han  overwhelmed  the  frnj-mriiit  Uovprmmmt 
with  business  at  itn  doorn,  which  in  too  grwif'  for  iiny  *>iii» 
body  to  handle.  If  you  will  glance  at  countritw  liki*  AtnWirri, 
Germany,  Canada /'Australia,  and  »South  Afriru,  you  will 
easily  see  why  this  w  HO,  Arnerkm  with  it-H  {Mijttifntktn  of 
one  hundred  millions  trannaotn  itn  buriimvw  thraugh  tit* 
than  forty-nine  governments^  iiatlciiinl  mid  imiviiwial  ; 
Germany  with  sixty-eight  milliouH  hm  ovur  thirty  mifth 
governments ;  Canada  with  eight  mitliotiM  hiin  iriiit* ; 
Axustralia  with  five  millionB  ban  Bavan  ;  and  Kouth  Africa 
with  -sue-  millions  has  ftve.  The  Unitmi  Kingdom  with  iti* 
forty-five  millions  has  but  one,  and  that  Govarnmont  han 
also  to  control  interastB  common  to  Including 'nton» 

than  a 'quarter  of  the  human  race,  who  am  ovar 
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the  wholf!  surface  of  tho  globe.  The  Imperial  Government 
in  thuH  called  upon  to  transact  three  different  orders  of 
business— - 

(1)  rFhe  Imperial  business  of  the  whole,  British  Common- 

wealth. 

(2)  The  national  affairs  of  the  British  Isles. 

(8)  The  provincial  affairs  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland. 

§  4.  Inevitably  .Parliament  attends  first  to  the  interests 
of  the  British  electorate  upon  whose  will  it  depends.  Imperial 
affairs  receive  but  scanty  attention  and  those  of  India  the 
least  of  all.  The  result  is  that  the  Imperial  Government 
and  public  opinion  in  England  h*VH  scarcely  travelled  beyond 
the  policy  chartered  in  1H5H  -the  -policy  of  governing  India 
for  the  sake  of  the  Indians,  a  policy  Buflieient  for  that  day 
only,  Public,  opinion  in  England  has  never  consciously 
risen  to  the  idea  of  enabling  India  to  govern  herself.  By 
thin  .1  mean  that  these  ideals  have  never  been  explicitly 
proposed  and  adopted  by  Parliament  and  given  as  inntruc- 
tionn  to  its  servants  in  India,  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Civil 
Servants  that  they  are  still  acting  on  the  instructions  and 
traditions  of  IH5H,  because  they  have  had  no  other  general 
instructions  since. 

§  5.  I  know  that  you  agree  with  mo  that  the  outstanding 
need  of  the  moment  is  that  the  principle  of  enabling  India 
to  govern  herself  should  now  ho  chartered  In  a  form  at  least 
as  binding  and  an  explicit  as  the  Proclamation  of  1858, 
I  helieve  that  public  opinion  in  England  is  almost  ripe 
and  can  quickly  bo  ripened  to  the  point*  Personally  I 
believe  that,  if  you  could  take  a  plebiscite  on  the  subject 
in  England  now,  the  majority  of  votorn  would  ondorno  the 
principle  of  Helf-govormucnt  as  the  goal  of  British  policy 
in  India,  But  as  things  are  it  is  almost  impossible  to  got 
that  issue  clearly  before  tho  electorate  of  the  United  King- 
dom, because  at  a  general  election  they  are  preoccupied 
by  their  own  affaire.  There  are  too  many  imnm  before 
them  at  each  election ,  and  those  nearest  home  tend  to  obscure 
the  rest.  And  this  must  always  be  HO,  while  a  general 
election  for  the  Imperial  Parliament  decides  the  domestic 
policy  of  the  United  Kingdom  an  wall.  It  would  cease  to  ho 
»o  if  once  the  Imperial  Parliament  ware  divested  of  all 
resDonsibility  for  trip  domestic  affairs  of  the  British  him 
ana  had  no  more  to  do  with  them  than  it  now  hag  with  theme* 
of  Canada  and  Australia.  But  this  oould  only  be  done  by 
creating  for  the  British  Mm  a  separate  national  government 

K* 
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of  their  own,  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  thcH<*!f-j£ov<«rtun£ 
Dominions. 

§  6.  The  moment  this  change*  wan  oflWtod  tho  Imperial 
Parliament  would  have  time  once  more  In  deal  with  Indian 
affairs.  Its  members  would  he  able,  us  of  old,  to  hold 
inquiries.  Under  modern  conditions,  thrso  inquiries  ecntld 
be  held,  not  merely  in  London,  but  also  in  India,  In  fin* 
absence  of  Britinh  LsnueK,  eloetionn  to  f  ho  I  mpormt  Psiriiuniont 
would  be  able  to  turn  on  Indian  issues,  Tho  im|>oriul 
Parliament,  moreover,  would  thon  inrltide  roprotfontntivos 
from  countries*  other  than  tlio  British  MOM,  nwl,  nn  I  h«tp« 
and  believe,  from  India  itself.  If  onoo  you  hml  Indian 
representatives  on  the  Imperial  Parliament,  that  i'jiriintnont 
would  be  obliged  to  attend  to  Indian  affairf. 

§  7,  In  The  Problem  of  the  ('ominonnvatth  I  JMVO  »  ratted 
that  a  change  liko  this  could  not  Iw*  offoutod  wit  limit  K  written 
constitution  like  that  of  the  United  Static.  Thoro  in  two 
point  in  which  I  think  that  constitution  oould  be  imifutwi 
to  advantage.  It  opens  with  a  preamble  in  whieh  tho  (H^tpio 
of  the  United  States  pledge  thomnelvwi  to  n^rtnin  |irttu*iploH 
of  free  government.  I  should  like  to  «ee  thp  linjierial  f 'on* 
.fltitution  open,  in  the  same  way  with  a  preamble  fitmoimrtiig 
that  the  Commonwealth  exiRtit  for  the  purpiiHe  of  extending 
self-government,  as  rapidly  an  may  ben  to  nil  cwmrmiiiitum 
included  within  its  circle,  olwhiah  Inellii  is  the  inunt  pcmutcittK. 
more  so,  in  fact,  than  all  tho  rost  put  t«igether»  Here  in 
a  method  in  which  you  could  tmoct  a  charter  morn  binding 
and  more  irrevocable  than  tho  Proclamation  of  18/W. 

§  8,  Unlike  the  French,  the  Britinh  ix^oplo  ittnttnotiveiy 
shrink  from  committing  thenuftelvea  to  Htatomonta  of  Kittieral 
principles.  Provided  such  prinolpiefi  are  rtmlly  Hcniiul,  their 
explicit  statement  IB  for  that  very  roanon  riMin*  tii!t*t*nwiry 
for  the  British  than  the  French,  *Our  cmittimi  in  pkntgtnK 
ourselves  to  such  statements  is  largely  duo  to  tht«  fart 
that  our  experience  has  taught  us  how  difficult  it  in  in  praotim 
to  give  effect  to  general  prlnciple».  In  the*  Proriamatioti 
of  1858,  for  ittBtanoa,  we  committed  ourmrivGM  to  thr  primtiplf 
that^  Indians  were  entitled  to  equal  right*  with  nil  othi»r 
British  citizens  throughout  the  CbmmonwMlth.  Tltn 
implioationi  involved  In  the  development  of  national  naif- 
goT^mment  with  the  different  of  the  (Vmtimm wealth 

were  :aot  torn  The  of  mid-Vkytorlan 

Btatesmm  to  this  was  fruitful  in  mtoundamt*mtini|N 

which  teve  led  to  a  entmngtmuwit  tit* 

Dominion  «od  In 
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of  more  than  half  its  content  unless  the  nation  is  given  the 
power  to  determine  the  composition  of  its  own  population. 
But  HO  l.on#  UK  the  Government  of  India  was  held  in  trust, 
the  trustees  should  have  applied  to  India  the  same  policy 
which  the  Dominions  were  applying  to  themselves.  British 
citizens  from  each  nation  incorporated  in  the  Commonwealth 
should  only  have  been  allowed  to  visit  India  on  the  name 
terms  that  their  own  national  government  accord  to  Indians 
in  visiting  their  country.  I  look  forward  to  a  time  when 
India  itself  will  exercise  the  same  power  of  self-government 
in  internal  affairs  as  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  or  South  Africa.  Now  suppose  that  in  years 
to  come  a  flood  of  European  colonists  wore  to  begin  to  pour 
into  Kashmir,  or  suppose  that  millions  of  negroes  were  to 
begin  to  nettle  in  India,  I  think  the  Indian  Government 
would  be  concerned  to  prevent  that  immigration.  It  ought 
to  prevent  it,  ami  it  would  not  have  real  powers  of  self- 
government  unless  it  could  prevent  it.  Such  a  power  in> 
of  course,  more  important  to  a  half -empty  country  than  one 
HO  thickly  populated  as  India,  Nevertheless,  self -government 
would  not.  be  complete  in  India  unless  its  Government/  had 
full  powers  to  control  immigration  into  its  own  territory, 
There  was  a  real  conflict  between  the  policy  embodied  in 
the  Proclamation  of  1858  and  the  policy  involved  in  the 
development  of  self-government,  and  that  conflict  was  not 
foreseen.  The  charge  of  bad  faith  to  which  it  exposes  us 
weight*,  I  know,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  »hrink  from 
enunciating  the  principle  of  self -government  as  the  goal 
of  British  policy  in  India. 

§  IK  There  IH,  nowever,  I  Hiibmit,  an.  all-important  difference 
between  the  two  cases.  Whan  by  solemn  proclamation  wo 
promised  equal  rights  to  all  British  citizenn  throughout 
the  Commonwealth,  we  virtually  promised  to  establish 
those  rights  at  any  moment,  arid  wherever  they  might  be 
demanded  ;  and  that  was  just  what  we  oould  not  do  without 
going  back  on  the  principle  of  according  national  »el£- 

fovernment  to  the  various  part**  of  the  ('Commonwealth. 
a  proponing  to  ourselves  self-government  m  the  ultimate 
goal  of  policy,  not  only  in  India,  out  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  we  are  doing  nothing  of  the  kind,  We  are 
merely  pledging  ourselves  to  neglect  no  possible  means  of 
approaching  that  ideal  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Wa  are  only 
committing  ourselves  to  a  permanent  line  of  policy  which  can- 
not be  revoked,  and  which  will  remain  binding  on  all  succes- 
sive BeeretarieB  of  State,  and  above  all  on  the  mombem  of  the 
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Civil  Service  out.  here.  The  greatest  woakiu'ss  of  I  h«»  |wwnt 
position  is  that  the  Civil  Hcrvtro  have  no  onlers  cm  f  h«<  stilijeet , 
and  in  matters  of  policy  they  cannot  art  without  m<d*«r,H. 

§  10.  Such  a  promises  so  bimlmjk'l.v  made,  is  only  I  h<«  hym- 
ning though  an" all-important  hctfinnintf.  When  a  mj»tain 
sets  out  oil  a  voyage,  it  is  of  primary  import nn«*e  that  lie 
should  have  orders  spwifyintf  the  port  to  which  he  is  to 
steer,  however  near  or  far  that  port  may t he.  Having  given 
him  thoso  orders  you  can  next  prcHcriho  Uie  eiturwe  jty 
which  he  is  to  steer.  If  I  advocatn  nit  Imperial  ileeiuratioii 
that  self -govern  tnent  is  the  goat  of  Imlinn  policy,  if  is  merely 
as  a  preface  to  taking  Home  immediate  ntepn  for  travelling 
111  that  direction. 

§  II.    Assuming,  then,  that   you  have  tfnt   an    hnperiut 
Government  not 'only  committed  to  this  policy,  huf,  what 
is  equally  important,  able  to  consider  it  ami  to  yive  t«tTe<«t 
to  it,  lot* us  now  turn  to  the  question  HH  to  \vhut  the  eourw 
should  he*     Let  us  glance  at  eoiuUtion«  involvefl  in  the 
problem  of  establishing  netf-govcrnment    in  jnilin,     Thin 
country  with  tJio  doul>tful  exception   i»l  {'hum,   contahm 
a  population  larger  than  tluvt  of  any  in  tlte  world  which  in 
geographically  capable  of  achieving  u  Hperilir  nationhood 
of  its  own.    Now  contrast  it  with  comttricH  like  Knplttntl* 
France,  or  Italy.    I  am  taking  three  comtlrie*  whirh  finvn 
national  governments,  and  local  authoritieH,  lint  no  /nwiwrwl 
authorities  intervening  bcitwinnt  the  two,     Here  lire  thren 
countries,  which  in  aroa  and  popiiintioii  JUT  eotiunenHttmtu 
with  one  of  the  larger  province**  of  Inilm.     It  in  wurccly 
in  doubt  that  all  three  of  them  nuffer  from  over -tent  rult'M- 
tion.    They  would  Im  far  bettor  off  with  provttictnl  govern- 
mentB.    In  India  Buch  intermediary  governmentH  i«xii*t  of 
necessity,  and  they  triin«act  the   ImHineHH  \vhieh  loueium 
the  people  most  nearly,    In  fact  »n  iifti!iiiii«triiif$i*  tit  11  highly 
responsible  position  once  »nid  to  rue  *  I  am  now  tunning  tu 
the  view  that  there  should  be  no  (Jovorttiinwt  of   Imiia 
except  for  Foreign  Affaire*  the  Army  iitul  Navy  \    Ihiwever 
that  may  be,  nine-tenth**  of  the  tnatlvw  whirh  ulTrei  the 
daily  life  of  the  millions  of  India*  arc*  hiiticlbd  by  jircivtiiciiit 
executives  and  legislature*.    If.  theroforv,  in  yiiiir 
towards  self -government  you  wi«h  to         guidance  ircim  tho 
past  It  is  to  countries  like  Amerioa,  Cattatin,  Aiiitrnlta*  and 
South  AMea-you  should  look  for  it,  rather  than  to  England, 
Italy,  or  France.   You  should,  in  fact,  Icxik  to  the  count rif* 
which,  like  India*  are  equipped  with  prtivincial  K<mtrnmente« 
rather  than  to  wbiek  have  none. 
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§  12.  Now  of  all  these  countries  it  is  true  that  they  devoted 
themselves  to  the  achievement  of  self-government  in  the 
provinces,  before  attempting  to  apply  the  principle  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole  which  includes  the  provinces.  Personally 
1  doubt  whether  they  would  have  succeeded  if  they  had 
attempted  to  effect  both  changes  at  the  same  time,  or  until 
the  institutions  of  provincial  self-government  had  been 
firmly  rooted  in  the  habits  of  the  people.  The  reason  is 
that  men  in  the  mass  can  scarcely  think  of  two  things  at 
the  same  time.  Look  at  a  military  organization  and  you 
will  sec  that  this  is  HO.  A  company  of  ono  hundred  men  must 
learn  to  operate  and  to  move  as  one  unit  instinctively,  before 
it  is  of  any  UHO  to  drill  eight  companies  together  an  a  battalion. 
If  you  wero  to  try  and  get  eight  hundred  men  to  I  earn  tho 
practice  of  company  and  battalion  drill  together  from  tho 
out-net,  they  would  fall  into  confusion  HO  often  that  their 
whole  training  would  bo  greatly  delayed.  The  same  in 
true  of  political  organisation.  When  .'Lord  Durham  in  his 
famous  Report  eighty  years  ago  recommended  tho  introduc- 
tion of  responsible  government  into  the  Canadian  Provinces, 
he  saw  clearly  enough  tho  need  of  a  national  government  in 
Canada.  But  he  did  not  advise  that  any  attempt  should 
be  made  to  establish  one  until  tho  separate  provinces  had 
mastered  tho  art  of  running  themselves.  Ton  yearn  ago 
there  wore  people  who  advocated  that  the  Transvaal  and 
Free  Htate  should  only  be  given  responsible  government 
on  condition  that  nil  the  Kouth  African  colonies  united  to 
establish  a  national  government  at  the  name  time.  Having 
watched  at  close  quartern  tho  establishment  of  provincial 
solf-govwnmont,  and  also  tho  subsequent  establishment  of 
tho  National  Government  in  South  Africa,  I  realize  tho 
diflieulty  of  both  these  operations.  I  can  imagine  nothing 
more  likely  to  prejudice  tho  successful  establishment  of 
either  than  an  attempt  to  establish  both  together, 

§  13.  There  is  one  apparent  difference  in  the  cases  1  have 
quoted.  In  America,  Canada*  Australia,  and  Houth  Africa, 
provincial  governments  had  first  to  be  created  and,  then 
a  national  government.  In  India  such  governments  already 
exist,  and  it  is  only  a  question  you  may  say  of  making 
them  answerable  to  public  opinion.  You  will  find,  however, 
that  you  cannot  popularize  the  control  of  those  governments 
without  effecting  a  radical  change  In  the  mechanism  itself. 
You  cannot  use  patrol  to  drive  the  mechanism  designed  for 
a  steam  engine.  'In  order  to  apply  a  new  motive  power  you 
have  to  revise  the  whol©  maoninery*  Your  whole  system 
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of  administration,  inherited  rth  it  WHS  from  the  Mughal 
Empire,  was  couceivod  from  tin.  out*.-  as  lh«  instrument 

of  an  autocraev-  ljml<'''  Bl>itish  rltll<  lt  hns ,'"'''"  lt!«7»"«l»«"t 
developed  on  tlio  principle  I  lint  I  hi-.  n»{Hil«.  whi,-h  iimvw 
it  is  to  be  applied  from  outside  indm.  i  hr  <,uv<-nni»-nt  of 
India  is  to  obey  ilw>  Secn-tury  of  Stntc  :  th.-  IVoviiM-ial 
Government*  are  to  «!'<«y  "'«'  (!»»v«.nutif»«  «if  linliB.  Sonu, 
municipal  bodies  with  exeentives  of  their  mvn  an-  tin-  only 
faint  beginnings  of  a  nywtem  designed  to  !><•  driven  hy  internul 
combustion.  The  whole  partition  i*  mteeitiHly  s<-t  forth 


. 
in  the  following  extract  from  the  U««|*ort  of  th««  l)*n 

tion  Commission. 

The  present  distribution  of  funrtioiiH  hrtwri'n  fli*9  Uuvrrfimont  of 
India,  also  styled  the  Central  «r  Bujtrt'im*  Omvrnwrii^  nti<t  t!it» 
Provincial  or  Local  Uov*»rn»»»ntH  uiwl  A«iniiniHtrat»o«n  in,  MUtcc) 
generally,  as  follows  :•••-•  Amongst  tin'  iin|K»rtant  inattiTH  whirh  tin* 
Former  retain  in  their  own  ImntU  an*  thow  rrliitutg  to  fan«ign  wfliiiw* 
the  defences  of  the  country,  grwriil  tnxiitt<m«  rurri'm-y,  ih»l»t,  UriiTM, 
posts  and  tolograplm,  mihviiy^  nnt]  mmuntH  unit  imditiitg.  Oriliiiury 
internal  administration,  })olict%  civil  ami  criminal  jii«tin%  primtn**,  thr 
assessment  and  collocation  of  tin*  n*vci$iii»H,  tMluntttutu  nn*«li«itl  iitici 
sanitary  arrangements,  irrigation,  huiltiingn  n?ui  rtmdd,  formtn,  and. 
the  control  over  municipal  itiut  rttral  ImiirtU  full  to  lit**  •nliiir«<  «f  th« 
Provincial  Qovernmc^ntH.  But  twi»n  in  thimr  nuittcm  thi«  (tovrrntnrnt 
of  India  exercise  a  genera!  and  ctmhtunt  rcmtroL  Thry  lay  itttwti  linpn 
of  general  policy,  and  test  tlwir  Application  frotu  flit*  iiti!$iiiii«trii« 
tion  reports  and  returns  relating  to  the*  niniri  d^mitmrntn  ttmlrr 
the  Local  Governments,1  Tln\y  nbo  innploy  f»xjw«ri  wfllrfw  in  inupwt 
and  advise  upon  a  number  of  dopAftmi*ntK  whirh  itrr  primnrily 
administered  oy  the  Local  Government*,  iiirltuling  Agritnilturt*, 
Irrigation,  Forests,  Medical,  Hanitation,  Ktiiii-aticni,  Kxctw*  mid 
Salt,  Printing  and  Stationery,  and  Archnaology*  Tin1**  oRlri^m  are 
commonly  known  as  Imperial  Inspwik)r«4ji»nt*riiL 

The  control  of  the  Govftrnmont  of  India  t»t  moreover,  not  routined 
to  the  prescription  of  policy  and  to  action  upon  rt?|Hirli  and 

inspections.    It  assumei  mom  specific  forma,    Thi»y  acrutiniiw,  and, 
when  necessary,  modify  the  annual  of  the  Local  Govern- 

ments. Every  newly-ore*tod  appointment'  of  importance^,  every 
addition  oven  to  minor  eatabliahmenta,  every  alteration  in 

service  grades,  has  to  receive  their  approval,  ftttd  in  many 

cases,  reference  to  the  Seeretory  of  i§  like  wine  The 

practical  result  is  that  no  new  departure  in  Provineial 
tion  c$n  be  undertaken  'without  or,  in 

important  matters,  without  that  of  the  of  §!*>. 

Moreover,  the  general'  coaditiow  of  Q0vtrni»eit  tueh  m 

As  alf^fi   iM6dv  the  Lo«!  nlnn  mbmit  0!  all 

to  the  Government  01 


their 
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leave,  pension,  and  travelling  allowance  rules,  and  the  Public.  Works 
and  Forest  Codes,  are  all  strictly  prescribed  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment, either  mo  motu  or  on  instruction  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Lastly,  there  is  a  wide  field  of  appeal  to  the  Government  of  India, 
as  also  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  from  persons  who  may  deem  them- 
selves aggrieved  by  the  action  of  a  Local  Government, 

The  essential  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  thus  that  at  present, 
even  in  matters  primarily  assigned  to  the  Provincial  Governments, 
those  act  as  the  agents  of  the  Government  of  India,  who  exorcise 
a  very  full  and  constant  cheek  over  their  proceedings.1 

§  1  4,  In  HO  far  an  you  introduce  any  real  self  -government 
into  the  provinces  thene  simple  relations  of  .subordinate  to 
superior  authorities  must  ho  changed.  Orders  can  be  given 
from  above  to  provincial  officials,  who  are.  there  to  take 
orders  from  above.  Bui  orders  cannot  bo  given  from  above 
to  a  popular  government  which  by  the  law  of  its  being 
obeys  the  impulse  it  receives  from  below.  You  can  give 
limited  powers  to  provincial  assemblies,  you  can  restrict 
those  powers  an  you  will  ;  but  within  the  limit  of  those 
powers  such  assemblies  must  exercise  absolute  freedom  of 
choice.  Popular  government  in  any  country  too  large  to 
dispense  with  provinces,  in  fact,  means  that  at  least  two 
governments  must  exist  and  operate  side  by  side  in  immediate 
independence  of  each  other  correlated  only  by  the  terms 
of  the  constitution.  In  a  Canadian  Province,  for  instance, 
you  may  see  the  establishments  of  the  post  office  and  of 
the  agricultural  department  working  on  these  lines.  The 
postal  officials  derive  their  instructions  from  the  National 
Assembly  at  Ottawa,  the  Agricultural  officials  from  the 
provincial  assembly  at  Toronto,  Quebec,  or  Winnipeg. 
Belt-government  in  any  large  country  thus  involves  the 
operation  of  two  authorities  with  separate  mainsprings  side 
by  side,  The  word  *  dyarohy  \  compounded  of  the  Greek 
words  signifying  'two'  and  *  government',  has  been  coined 
to  denote  this  principle  and  for  convenience  I  shall  use  it, 
Dyarohy  is  BO  foreign  to  military  and  bureaucratic  concep- 
tions, that  the  officers  of  nu^h  organizations  are  apt  to 
suppose  that  the  thing  cannot  exist. 

§  16.  .In  order  that  two  governments  May  be  capable  of 
operating  in  the  same  area*  you  must  make  the  duties 
assigned  to  each  as  clear  as  possible  in  a  constitution  which 
may  consist  of  one  or  of  many  enactments,  "You  must 
distinguish  the  functions  of  the  two  governments  and  make 


of  A*  jRoyot  Qwwifahm  «f  $n  Dmmtirdimtion  in  India**  vol  i, 

pp*  20  «ndi  21. 
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the  distinction  as  plain  an  you  can.  Now  the  potential  func- 
tions of  government  are  infinite  in  number,  whib  the  actual 
functions  constantly  increase  as  t  ho  needs  of  society  inmuiHo. 
You  would  never  'succeed  in  drawing  out  ^  two  final  twin 
of  functions,  one  comprising  all  the  things  which  f  he  national 
government  is  to  do,  and  the  other  all  the  things  whieh  the 
provincial  governments  are  to  do.  No  you  give  a  list  of 
.specified  things  to  one  of  those  governments.  You  may 
enlarge  that  list  an  you  like  from  time  to  time  ;  Swt  you 
provide  that  all  the  things  whieh  at  any  .given  time,  are,  not 
on  that  list  fall  within  the  sphere  of  the  other  government, 

§  16.  To  bring  matters  to  a  fine  point  ;  if  you  arc*,  to 
introduce  any  real  element  of  nelf-gov«»wmrnt  into  your 
provincial  institutions,  you  must  have  a  lint  of  fuwtiouH, 
however  short,  which  the  (Central  <«ov«*rnm««nt  rnny  not 
touch  HO  long  as  they  remain  on  that  lint , 

§  17.  In  India  nothing  of  the  sort,  has  been  dt»w.\  There 
is  nothing  within  the  powers  of  a  proviwiiil  government 
whieh  the  Government  of  India  may  not  tourh,  nnd  wimwly 
anything  which  it  does  not  touch  from  time  to  time.  But 
there  is  more  in  it  than  this.  One  finds  nmwif  wondering 
whether  any  serious  attempt  has  ever  been  nmdr  to  tUnim* 
guish  the  things  which  belong  to  the  parts,  from  those  which 
belong  to  the  wholes  to  think  out  the  {irtnfiplt**  upon  which 
that  distinction  should  bo  baaed,  or  to  bring  the  <*UHI*M  which 
arise  to  the  test  of  those  principles.  In  hooks  on  I  mi  in  one 
reads  a  great  deal  of  the  Infinite  diversity  of  si*  |K«<»|tteAt 
a  diversity  which  in  some  rmpoct*  i*  grimier  I  bun  that 
between  any  two  nations  in  Kuropt**  But  if  HO,  how  mm  it 
be  right  to  apply  one  criminal  coclo  to  t!w  whcib  ontmtry  ¥ 
In  the  Punjab  one  is  told  that  offence*  against  tho  lnw  of 
marriage  are  the  commonest  cause  of  murder  and  serious 
crime.  Madras,  cm  the  othor  hand,  in  hut  Itttb  troubled 
by  this  factor,  IB  it  really  sound  them  that  tho  Uovdrttmcint 
of  the  Punjab  should  not  ho  froo  within  limit*  to  mcmlti  its 
own  criminal  law  to  unit  tta  own  condition*  I  Tint  cither 
day  the  Viceroy's  Council  puiwad  a  bill  climiiiig  with  line  form 
of  cruelty  to  animals.  If,  an  1  am  ttilcl,  tin*  |*iirtkiiiltir  crime 
is  practicallv  confined  to  one*  province,  why  ttia  matter 
dealt  with  by  the  National  Legulaturo  ¥  Tlwn  tho  Patita 
and  Dacca  imivargitias  were  diacumied  ;  and  flttatly  the 
member  for  Burmah  asked  th«  Government  of  India  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  a  Burmete  Univemity.  Why  did 
no  one  suggest  that  there  wan  anything  In 

the  Government  of  India  to  deal  with  the  Uiti?tnity  0! 
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a  province  BO  detached  that,  one  sometimes  wonders  if  it 
should  have  been  incorporated  in  India  at  all  ?  In  Haying 
all  this  1  am  probably  exposing  my  own  ignorance  ;  but  if 
so,  I  want  to  expose  it  in  order  to  learn  by  getting  you  to 
correct  me  and  explain  why  these  things  arc  so.  In  the 
absence  of  such  explanation  I  am  drifting  towards  the 
conclusion  that  in  this  vast  and  diversified  country,  no  real 
attempt  lias  been  made  to  evolve  a  distinction  between 
things  provincial  and  things  which  are  national.  For 
despite  all  this  diversity  you  have  only  to  look  at  the  map 
to  see  that  in  India  proper  there  is  national  unity  underlying 
the  diversity,  You  cannot  eliminate  the.  (Government  of 
India  as  John  .Bright  wished  to  do.  But  1  suggest  that  you 
can  and  must  evolve  a  list  of  matters  which  provincial 
governments  can  regulate  for  themselves,  subject  only  to 
such  a  veto  by  the  Governor-General  an  exists  in  Canada. 

§  1 8.  Indeed,  I  would  go  HO  far  as  to  nay  that  your  so-called 
provincial  governments  are  scarcely  deserving  of  the  name. 
They  are  merely  the  Government  of  India  operating  in  the 
provinces.  One  curious  manifestation  of  this  in  the  peculiar 
position  of  the  1AJ.S.  in  the  Provinces  (see  Report  of  the 
Decentralization  (Jommi^ion^  sections  31,  34,  38,  39,  and  40), 
The  members  of  this  corps  are  still  oxpootod  to  supervise 
all  the  executive  departments  of  government,  although 
to  a  leaser  degree  than  formerly.  The  Commissioner  and 
Collector  still  supervise  and  report  upon  the  schools,  the 
police,  the  forests,  the  irrigation  department,  the  Public 
Works  Department,  and  so  on.  In  a  great  measure  the 
JLO.H.  remains  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Provinces. 
This  simply  will  not  work  under  any  system  of  real  popular 
government  which  operat.es  through  a  parliament  and 
cabinet,  In  responsible  government  the  unity  which  an 
executive  must  have  is  provided,  not  by  the  permanent 
civil  service,  but  by  the  cabinet,  The  permanent  officers 
are  all  grouped  "under  one  or  other  of  the  ministers,  and 
any  matters  at  issue  between  various  departments  are 
threshed  out  between  ministers  in  the  secrecy  of  the  cabinet. 
The  minister  who  is  overruled  must  either  resign  or  else 
be  prepared  not  merely  to  aeoept  the  cabinet's  decision, 
but  even  to  justify  to  the  public  a  decision  which  he  has 
contested  with  his  colleagues.  The  system  implies  that 
ministers  stand  on  a  footing  of  virtual  equality  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Members  of  the  I.C.S. 
would  have  to  be  answerable  to  one  minister  whose  position 
would  be  intolerable  if  his  subordinates  were  constantly 
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supervising  and  reporting  on  the  departnumtal  work  of  all 
his  colleagues. 

§  19.  The  general  result  is  that  in  order  to  popularise  t  he 
control  of  provincial  governments  you  muni  not,  only  draw 
horizontal  lines  dividing  their  functions  from  Uioso  of  the 
national  government  ;  but  you  must  also  draw  vertical 
lines  dividing  the  functions  of  provincial  departments  from 
each  other. 

§  20.  In  travelling  towards  responsible  govonimont  there 
is  another  consideration  you  must  hold  in  mind,  which 
differentiates  the  ease  of  India  from  that  of  America,  Canada, 
and  Australia,  though  in  a  Blighter  degree  from  f  hat  of  South 
Africa.  The  people  of  the  American ,  Australian ,  and  C  'aniulian 
colonies  were  all  approximately  at  the  samo  stage  of  ac  I  vanco- 
t  inent.  In  the  'Provinces  of  India  there  in  a  far  greater 

1  '  variety.    Am  I  not  right  in  thinking  that,  in  Bombay  and 

'}  Bengal  the  people  sufficiently  conversant  with  public  affair** 

;i  to  take  a  part  in 'them  are  far  more  uumorous  than  In  the 

Central  and  Frontier  Provinces  t    If  HO,  your  system  should 
i:  be  one  which  admits  of  each  Province  advancing  at  HH  own 

pace.    If  you  apply  the  name  system  to  all  of  them  you  are 
!>  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma*     Either  the  prngrcHH  of  your 

j  advanced  Provinces  must  be  kept  down  to  the  pat'c  of  the 

!  most  backward,  or  you   will  have  a   breakdown    in   the 

•p';  backward  Provinces  which  wilt  bring  your  whole  forward 

i";  movement  into  disrepute.     Any  definite   breakdown   will 

i  '!  strengthen  the  case  of  those  who  are  averse  to  progrew 

J  !•  towards  responsible  government.     Disorder  w  like  plague  ; 

| .  i  the  infection  spreading  from  one  community  to  it*  neighbouro 

!  '"  will  greatly  complicate  the  tank  of  miniKterH  in  tho  more 

advanced  communities.  Happily  the  revorw*  in  nlno  true, 
Unhampered  progress  in  advanced  Provinrcw  will  influonee 
the  backward  communities.  If  you  dwire  your  progroHH 
towards  reaponsible  govern  men  t  to  bo  UN  rapid  an  pt.w«ibb 
you  have  everything  to  gain  from  a  Hyntem  which  atlown 
each  Province  freedom  to  move  an  an  it  unit  without 
waiting  for  those  behind  it.  You  don't  want  your  march 
to  proceed  on  the  military  principle  that  thu  paco  of  the 
army  must  be  that  of  the  slowetit  regiment. 

|  2.L  And  whatever  you  toward*  rt»*|K>n*tbie 

gov^mcamt  should  be  real  stap§»    The  oritioivm  I  should 
veate-t.  to  make  of  the  v&rioui  Mohemw  which  have 
p-ut  forward  is  that  they  provide  no  inttaimtmt  of 
respoasiWt  gOTOTament,     The  first  condition  of  popular 
government  la  that  a  definite  of  the 


I 
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aspire  to  achieve  for  themselves  a  better  life  not  only  in 
thlngH  material  but  in  things  spiritual .  A  few  loaders  must 
then  formulate  plans  for  realizing  these  vague  aspirations 
in  practice.  I  n  response  to  the  vague  aspiration  for  improved 
education,  leaders  must  formulate  schemes  for  training  more 
teachers,  building  more  schools,  &c.  .But  in  offering  to 
execute  those  plans  they  must  also  insist  that  the  people  at 
large  must  bear  the  eortt,  and  bear  it  before  the  benefit  is 
reaped  and  experienced.  And  when  this  is  done  the  plans 
will  often  prove  disappointing  in  their  results*  Other 
leaders  will  arise  who  will  argue  that  many  mistakes  have 
been  made  and  that  they,  in  the  light  of  experience,  if  given 
the  power,  can  do  things  in  a  better  way.  In  the  long  run 
the  electorate  can  only  test  the  value  of  the  various  leaders 
and  their  views  by  trial,  that  is  to  say  by  dismissing  one 
government  and  by  putting  another  in  office.  The  trustiest 
leaders  In  the  long  run  will  prove  to  be  those  who  can  induce 
the  electorate  to  face  the  heaviest  immediate  sacrifice  for 
the  sake  of  a  future  benefit  to  be  reaped  by  their  successors 
rather  than  themselves.  In  order  to  realize  these  conditions 
your  constitution  must  be  one  which  makes  it  perfectly 
(dear  where  responsibility  for  success  or  failure  lies,  In 
a  government  half  appointed  and  half  elected  you  could 
never  know  this.  It  is  only  when  governments  stand  or 
fall  together  under  the  leadership  of  one  man  that  a  people 
really  learn  which  leaders  to  trust  and  which  to  avoid* 

§  22,  To  formulate  principles  with  which  no  one  can  quarrel 
is  fatally  easy  when  you  are  writing  of  government*  The 
only  real  test  of  their  practical  value  is  first  to  see  whether 
you  can  formulate  them  into  a  scheme,  secondly,  to  see 
whether  that  scheme  will  draft  into  legal  shape,  and  thirdly* 
to  see  how  the  law  so  framed  will  work  in  actual  practice. 

§  23,  I  will  now  go  so  far  as  to  submit  the  principles  1 
have  suggested  to  the  first  test,  of  seeing  whether  1  can 
suggest  a  scheme  which  looks  as  if  it  would  enable  these 
principles  to  be  realized  in  practice,  I  shall  do  this  in  order  to 
elicit  your  criticism,  I  will  ask  you,  however,  to  look  at  the 
scheme  as  a  whole  before  making  criticisms  on  any  part  of  it. 

§  24,  The  .first  step  I  would  suggest  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
official  vote  altogether  off  the  Provincial  Legislative  Council 
The  reason  for  having  these  voters  under  the  direct  orders 
of  Government  is  plain.  At  present  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment is  responsible  to  the  Government  of  India  ;  the 
Government  of  India  is  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  Secretary  of  to  Parliament,  The  Secretary 
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of  State  cannot,  therefore,  undertake  to 
votes — one  in  the  Provincial  Council  and  tbto 
ment,  which  may  be  in  conflict.  He  cannot> , 
the  provincial  executive  to  be  bound  by  £*>* 
Legislative  Council.  I  am  not  ignoring  the  j 
official  majority  has  been  accorded  in  theso 
Government  relies  in  the  last  resort  on  i't^ 
In  the  last  analysis  one  man  cannot  sex^v 
and  one  government  cannot  obey  two  ax; 
Provincial  Government  cannot  be  responsi  I :: 
tary  of  State  and  also  to  the  Provincial  Coxx; 
flinch  from  the  fact  ?  Why  not  say  so 
not  empower  the  Provincial  Government  13< 
cannot  hold  itself  bound  by  this  or  that  *£ 
What  real  good  is  done  by  this  cumbrous  o 
deceives  no  one)  of  ordering  intelligent  < 
blindly,  irrespective  of  their  personal  jncl 
practice  operates  to  prostitute  the  prinox; 
conscientious  judgement  by  individuals 
responsible  government  can  rest.  It 
consequence.  The  supreme  purpose  of 
wealth  is  to  achieve  the  unity  of  various 
state.  It  exists  to  train  them  to  resist  their  T 
to  oppose  each  other,  and  to  learn  to  act  *t* 
The  stranger  who  enters  the  galleries  o£  ; 
Councils  sees  the  racial  division  officially- 
stamped  on  the  benches  beneath  his  eyes- 

§  25.  The  effect  is  to  create  artificial  paorl 
and  one  British.    The  constant  pressure  of 
operates  to  check  the  development  of  reaul 
and  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  you  develop  sue  In 
^  will  achieve  self-government.     Just  at    j>i: 

self-governing  countries  are  obsessed  by  tho  i 
system.  People  are  always  obsessed  by  *tl" 
system  under  which  they  are  living  and  fcj 
defects  of  other  systems.  For  no  system,  c 
\  :  free  from  defects.  If  you  are  to  work  po j>^ 

\  at  all  you  must  have  some  organized  pa^rt^ 

I.    ,  portant  thing  is  that  those  parties  shoxili 

«     "  the  sentiments  of  people  in  the  country  itso 

J»    9  §  .26.  I  have  said,  c  get  rid  of  the  official 

|    .}  you  can  do  without  getting  rid  of  the  oflftci 

,  any  council  is  to  pronounce  an  opinion    it 

matter  in  question  explained  to  it  by  those* 
of  the  bu&iaess.    Let  members  of  the 
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tho  Council  and  speak.  Lot  them  be  free  to  Hummou  any 
other  officials  they  plea.se  to  take  part  in  the  debates.  But 
lot  voting  bo  confined  to  members  who  are  not  officials. 
I  do  not  say  let  it  be  confined  to  elected  members,  because, 
as  I  understand,  you  cannot  as  yet  secure  that  all  sections 
of  your  population  can  get  their  opinions  voiced  unless 
some  members  are  specially  appointed. 

§  27.  A  minor  though  not  unimportant  advantage  of  the 
change  would  be  that  the  time  of  highly-paid  officials  would 
no  longer  be  wanted  by  sitting  for  weeks  on  the  benches  of 
tho  Councils,  waiting  to  cast  any  vote  which  Government 
may  ordor  thorn  to  record. 

§  28.  I  am  assuming  thai-  Provincial  (JovornuumtH  would 
be  instructed  to  exorcise  this  power  of  refusal  only  where 
.they  now  UHCI  tho  official  whip,  Thoy  should  accept  tho 
opinion  of  tho  Council,  even  when  it  does  not  coincide  with 
their  own,  except  where  they  feel  that  it  is  such  that  they 
cannot  be  responsible  for  giving  effect  to  it.  Subject  to 
this  safeguard  tho  discussions  of  the  Council  would  range 
over  tho  whole  sphere  of  provincial  government.  They 
would  thtiB  remain  what  they  are  designed  to  be,  an  organ 
through  which  public  opinion  can  express  itself  with  regard 
to  any  branch  of  the  public  administration  of  law.  .But 
I  am  presently  going  to  suggest  that  you  should  make  this 
Council  responsible  in  tho  true  sense  of  tho  word  for  certain 
branches  of  administration  and  also  of  legislation. 

§  2ft.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  would  urge  that  your 
Council**  should  be  mado  responsible  to  a  clearly  defined 
electorate,  however  small  that  electorate  may  bo.  At 
present  this  htm  boon  done  only  in  tho  ease  of  the  Moham- 
medan minority.  Tho  majority  are  elected  by  district 
boards  and  municipal  councils.  With  reference  to  this 
system  there  are  two  questions  that  I  want  to  put. 

(1)  Why  oat  mot  tho  voters  who  elect  local  authorities 
bo  allowed  to  elect  the  provincial  councillors- 1 

The  answer  curi  only  be  that  many  of  them  are  not 
qualified  to  record  their  judgement  upon  provincial  affairs. 
Accepting  that  answer  For'  a  moment,  I  have  another 
question  to  put. 

(2)  Are  the  membent  of  local  authorities  the  only  people 
fit  to  vote  for  provincial  couneiUora  ? 

Surely  not.  There  must  bo  many  others*  who  did  not 
stand  for  the  local  authority  who  are  juat  as  qualified  to 
vote  for  the  Provincial  Council*.  If  «o*  why  not  make  a  lint 
of  them  and  let  them  vote  ? 
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§  30.  The  only  intelligible  answer  to  this  question  can  be 
that  the  members  of  local  authorities  have^  some  kind  of 
mandate  from  their  own  electors  as  to  the  choice  they  should 
make  of  provincial  councillors.  If  so,  why  not  let  the  local 
electors  explicitly  record  their  own  choice  of  members  for 
the  Provincial  Councils  ?  But  the  fact  is  there  is  no  such 
mandate.  Again  and  again  I  have  asked  experienced  Indians 
and  officials  whether  the  elector  in  voting  for  the  member 
of  a  local  authority  ever  asks  the  candidate  how  he  will 
vote  at  elections  for  the  Provincial  Council,  and  the  answer 
is  always  in  the  negative.  Another  and  really  mischievous 
tendency  is  already  at  work,  so  I  am  told.  Candidates 
who  desire  election  to  the  Provincial  Councils  are  concerned 
to  pack  the  local  authorities  with  members  who  will  vote 
for  them.  They  would  be  less  than  human  if  they  did  not. 
At  present,  as  I  am  informed,  the  electors  are  not  told  this. 
They  are  asked  to  vote  on  municipal  issues  for  men  who 
are  largely  seeking  election  with  Provincial  instead  of 
Municipal  issues  in  view.  But  presently,  as  interest  in 
Provincial  politics  develops,  the  electors  will  and  must  be 
told.  They  will  be  asked  to  vote  this  way  or  that  for  local 
authorities,  not  in  view  of  the  better  administration  of  local 
business,  but  in  order  to  secure  this  or  that  result  in  subse- 
quent provincial  elections.  It  was  just  this  mischief  which 
led  to  the  recent  amendment  of  the  American  Constitution, 
enabling  senators  to  be  chosen  by  direct  popular  election. 
So  long  as  the  State  Assemblies  chose  the  senators,  state 
elections  turned  on  federal  issues.  The  voters  were  driven 
to  choose  state  legislators  pledged  to  vote  for  some  particular 
senator,  not  because  the  candidate  was  pledged  to  this  or 
that  reform  in  state  politics. 

§  31.  If  a  people  are  to  be  trained  to  the  practice  of  self- 
government,  surely  it  is  the  simplest  system  which  will 
best  achieve  that  end.  Why  not  frame  a  list  of  electors 
in  each  Province  such  as  thoughtful  men  who  know  India 
consider  to  be  qualified  to  form  a  judgement  and  record 
an  opinion  on  Provincial  affairs.  Obviously  a  man  may  be 
qualified  to  vote  on  the  affairs  of  Ms  own  town,  when  he 
ianat  qualified  to  vote  on  the  affairs  of  the  Province,  because 
te  might  know  a  good  deal  about  local  affairs  while  he  knew 
sewely  anything  of  Provincial  affairs.  Universal  suffrage 
exists  in  mo  country  in  the  world.  Certain  qualifications 
are  aftrajs  required  as  to  $ge,  generally  as  to  property  and 
education.  You  have  first  to  consider  what 
,ndH  sufficiently  attest  the  fitness  of  a  man 
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who  han  them  to  vote  on  Provincial  affaire.  The  tuvxt  wtep 
is  to  got  on  to  a  list  all  the  people  who  arc  proved  to  possess 
thoso  qualifications.  Thon  it  is  dear  that  they  awl  no  o.no 
else  arc  the  people  finally  msponHible  for  the  interests 
entrusted  to  the  Council  they  elect.  And  don" I-  be  distressed 
if  the  list  of  qualified  voters  is  only  a  very  small  section  of 
the  population.  Huch  smallness  is  an  obstacle  in  the  path 
of  full  responsible  government,  which  can  bo  removed  if 
you  look  it  in  the  face.  If  the  qualifications  required  are 
sound,  but  the  men  who  are  proved  to  possess  them  strikingly 
few,  the  shortness  of  the  voting  roll  will  of  itself  stimulate 
desire  to  remedy  the  defect.  Social  defects  are  removed  by 
exposing  them  to  light  not  by  masking  them.  The  existing 
electoral  system  simply  evades  any  decision  as  to  how  muny 
people  are  lit  to  vote  for  the-  .Legislative  i  -ouneils.  It  excludes 
from  the  actual  franchise  large  numbers  of  people  who  are 
realty  fit  to  vote  for  the  (Councils,  while  it  given  the  Councils 
themselves  no  real  constituencies  to  which  they  are  respon- 
sible. Surely  it  would  constitute  no  small  stop  towards  real 
self-government  if  you  had  a  list  of  primary  voters,  however 
small,  to  whom  tine  Councils  knew  that  they  wore  answerable, 
and  who  knew  that  the  councillors  wore  answerable  to  them 
and  to  no  one  else.  But  1  am  preaching  to  the  convert-eel 
as  you  have  recorded  your  opinion  in  favour  of  direct  olwium. 

§  32,  Let  UH  assume,  therefore,  that  wo  have  got  rid  of 
the  official  members  and  have  a  Council  directly  elected 
by  primary  voters.  So  far  the  suggestions  I  have  made 
have  merely  been  by  way  of  clearing  the  mound  of  <l6brin 
before  laying  the  first  foundation**  of  genuine  responsible 
government. 

§  33.  I  am  now  going  to  suggest  a  way  in  which  the  founda- 
tions might  bo  laid  and  a  HuporHtrueture  built  an  the  oourHtm 
laid  below  are  found  to  be  strong  enough  to  carry  it.  .Lot 
UH  deal  first  of  all  with  administrative  work  and  go  on  to 
legislative  work  afterwards.  By  reference  to  the  paewage 
I  have  quoted  from  the  Report  of  the  Decentralization 
Commission*  and  from  other  sources*  1  have  compiled  the 
following  rough  lint  of  the  administrative)  duties  such  as 
either  arey  or  might  bd,  entrusted  to  Provincial  government**. 

I 

Agriculture .  Registration  of  Deeds. 

Co-operttivt  Credit*  Control  of  Professions. 

Factories*  Roads  and  Bridges, 

Archaeology  and  Museums,  Local  Railways, 


:| 
y 
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8  30  The  only  intelligible  answer  to  this  question  can  be 
that  the  members  of  local  authorities  have  some  kind  of 
mandate  from  their  own  electors  as  to  the  choice  they  should 
make  of  provincial  councillors.  If  so,  why  not  let  the  local 
electors  explicitly  record  their  own  choice  of  members  for 
the  Provincial  Councils  ?  But  the  fact  is  there  is  no  such 
mandate.  Again  and  again  I  have  asked  experienced  Indians 
and  officials  whether  the  elector  in  voting  for  the  member 
of  a  local  authority  ever  asks  the  candidate  how  he  will 
vote  at  elections  for  the  Provincial  Council,  and  the  answer 
is  always  in  the  negative.  Another  and  really  mischievous 
tendency  is  already  at  work,  so  I  am  told.  Candidates 
who  desire  election  to  the  Provincial  Councils  are  concerned 
to  pack  the  local  authorities  with  members  who  will  vote 
for  them.  They  would  be  less  than  human  if  they  did  not. 
At  present,  as  I  am  informed,  the  electors  are  not  told  this. 
They  are  asked  to  vote  on  municipal  issues  for  men  who 
are  largely  seeking  election  with  Provincial  instead  of 
Municipal  issues  in  view.  But  presently,  as  interest  in 
Provincial  politics  develops,  the  electors  will  and  must  be 
told.  They  will  be  asked  to  vote  this  way  or  that  for  local 
authorities,  not  in  view  of  the  better  administration  of  local 
business,  but  in  order  to  secure  this  or  that  result  in  subse- 
quent provincial  elections.  It  was  just  this  mischief  which 
led  to  the  recent  amendment  of  the  American  Constitution, 
enabling  senators  to  be  chosen  by  direct  popular  election. 
So  long  as  the  State  Assemblies  chose  the  senators,  state 
elections  turned  on  federal  issues.  The  voters  were  driven 
to  choose  state  legislators  pledged  to  vote  for  some  particular 
senator,  not  because  the  candidate  was  pledged  to  this  or 
that  reform  in  state  politics. 

§  31.  If  a  people  are  to  be  trained  to  the  practice  of  self- 
government,  surely  it  is  the  simplest  system  which  will 
best  achieve  that  end.  Why  not  frame  a  list  of  electors 
in  each  Province  such  as  thoughtful  men  who  know  India 
consider  to  be  qualified  to  form  a  judgement  and  record 
an  opinion  on  Provincial  Affairs.  Obviously  a  man  may  be 
qmlified  to  vote  on  the  affairs  of  Ms  own  town,  when  he 
is  not  qualified  to  vote  on  the  affairs  of  the  Province,  because 
ib  might  know  a  good  deal  about  local  affairs  while  he  knew 
scarcely  anything  of  Provincial  affairs.  Universal  suffrage 
exfete  in  no  country  in  the  world.  Certain  qualifications 
are  afewp  required  as  to  age,  generally  as  to  property  and 
often  ait  %>  .education.  You  have  first  to  consider  what 
will  sufficiently  attest  the  fitness  of  a  man 
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who  ha,8  them  to  vote  on  Provincial  affaire.  The  next  step 
is  to  get  on  to  a  list  all  the  people  who  are  proved  to  possess 
thoso  qualifications.  Then  it  is  dear  that  they  and  no  one 
else  arc  the  people  finally  responsible  for  the  interests 
entrusted  to  the  Council  they  elect.  And  don't  bo  distressed 
if  the  list  of  qualified  voters  in  only  a  very  small,  section  of 
the  population.  Such  smallness  in  an  obstacle  in  the  path 
of  full  responsible  government,  which  can  be  removed  if 
yon  look  it  in  the  face.  If  the  qualifications  required  are 
Hound,  but  the  men  who  are  proved  to  possess  them  strikingly 
few,  the  nhortneHH  of  the  voting  roll  will  of  itself  stimulate 
dosiro  to  remedy  the  defect.  Social  defects  are  removed  by 
exposing  them  to  light:  not  by  masking  them.  The  existing 
electoral  system  simply  evades  any  decision  us  to  how  many 
people  are  fit'  to  vote  for  the  Legislative  C  Jouncils.  it  excludes 
from  the  actual  franchise  large  numbers  of  people  who  are 
really  lit  to  vote  for  the  Councils,  while  it  gives  the  Councils 
themselves  no  real  constituencies  to  which  they  are  respon- 
sible. iSurely  it  would  constitute  no  small  step  towards  real 
self-government  if  you  had  a  list  of  primary  voters,  however 
small,  to  whom  the  ( 'ouneils  'know  that  they  wore  unsworable, 
and  who  knew  that  the  councillors  were,  answerable  to  them 
and  to  no  one  else.  But  I  am  preaching  to  the  converted 
as  you  have  recorded  your  opinion  in  favour  of  direct  election. 

§  32,  Lot  us  immune,  therefore,  that  we  have  got  rid  of 
the  official  members  and  have1*  a  Council  directly  elected 
by  primary  voters.  Ho  far  the  BUggcHtioxtH  I  have  made 
have  merely  been  by  way  of  clearing  the  mound  of  d$bri« 
before  laying  the  first  foundations  of  genuine  responsible 
government. 

|  33.  I  *un  now  going  to  suggest  a  way  in  which  the  fonnda- 
tioiiK  might  be  laid  and  a  superstructure  built  an  the  courses 
laid  below  are  found  to  be  strong  enough  to  carry  it.  Let 
UB  deal  ffwt  of  ail  with  administrative  work  and  go  on  to 
leginlative  work  afterwards,  By  reference  to  the  pannage 
I  have  quoted  from  the  Mepwi  of  the  Dmentmlimtio^ 
CcmmwAon^  and  from  other  Hourcoa,  I  have  compiled  tho 
following  rough  lint  of  tho  adminiKtrativo  duties  such  RB 
either  are,  or  might  be,  entrusted  to  Provincial  governments* 

1 

Agriculture.  Registration  of  Deeds, 

Co-operative  Credit.  Control  of  Profession*, 

Factories*  Roadi  and  Bridge. 

Archaeology  and  Museums.  Local  Railway*. 

IS4&  I 
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II 
Forests.  .    Irrigation. 

Public  Health.  !f  f al  <«nvt'rmwiii. 

Hospitals.  hdunition. 
Dispeiwarios. 

IV 

Excise.  Opium.         ,    .     t  _      . 

Assessments  and  Collection  of         Civil  und  Criwuml  .nwtin*. 
Land  Revenue.  Pramin. 

Stamps.  »  <»h<'<*. 

.Salt. 

Now  under  the  proponal  1  am  going  ^fn  mak«»  to  you  the 
Legislative  (JouncilH  roniodollod  on  the*  It  mm  I  iuivt*  Hkotrhtwl 
above  would  continue  to  uovor  tho  whob  fu«i«l  of  provincial 
administration  in  their  diwrnHHionH.  Li*t  thorn  b*«  fiw  aH 
at  present  to  nuggert  anything  and  to  diwnsH  unything, 
sitting  in  their  prenent  rapacity  »H  julvinory  wwwilH.  lint- 
let  those  Oouncilw  alno  nit  in  another  rttjwfity,  that  of 
responsible  leginlatureH  in  a  nelf -governing  CoUmy,  deMtincKi 
to  'become  the  province  of  a  Helf-governing  t><mttnifm.  To 
each  Legiwlativo  (.-onncil  Hitting  in  that  raj»u*tty  you  might 
entrust  certain  of  the  poworn  «c.»hoiltile«l  nhovo,  together 
with  the  proportion  of  revenue  H|wnt  on  ti««in  during  the 
last  few  yearn,  ThoHe  powern  and  th«me  revi'tuien  you 
would  leave  them  to  adminmtor  on  the  linen  tif  rt^minHibie 
government*  Then  SB  each  electorate  itnd  it M  C  *cMtiu*i(  provoci 
its  capacity  for  the  tiwk  already  aligned  to  it*  you  would 
add  other  powem  and  revenues,  either  ntngly  or  in  grciupi, 
The  last  powers  to  be  added  would  bo  the  admtntHtmtion 
of  the  Courts,  the  prisons,  and  police,  The  <Yumcit  would 
in  fact  sit  in  two  capacities.  In  one  capacity  it  would  sit 
,|  4  as  at  present  as  an  advisory  Coum.nl  wmvoHed  to  di«cni«« 

'  1  all  matters  of  provincial  government.    In  another  c*npnclty 

it  would  act  exactly  like  the  legislature  of  11  notf -go venting 
colony  in  respect  of  the  functions  and  reveriiiiw  which  had 
"been  transferred  to  it.  There  will  thus,  during  the  trunttition 
stage,  be*  two  sets  of  functtoiii,  thowi  triiiwferred  to  the 
2  control  of  the  Council  and  those  to  tliti 

j||     .  Provincial  Government,    It  will  be  0*111  van  lent  If  we          to 

speak  of  these  powers  as  and 

§  34  Before  going  farther  let  me«iy  that  I  making 

the  emeriment  frankly  experimental.     You will   notice 

that  I  Bare  divided  the  goheduled  into  four  groups. 

In  the. first  group  1  have  included  all  the  power*' 
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might  bo  transferred  together  at  once  to  all  the  Provincial 
Legislatures  to  administer.  In  Home  Provinces  either  forests 
or  irrigation  or  both  might  bo  added  according  to  local 
conditions.  In  other  Provinces  those  functions  might  have 
to  I>o  reserved  tint.il.  the  Council  had  found  its 'feet.  Where 
two  Provinces  both  depend  for  their  water  on  the  same  rivers, 
it  might  never  bo  possible  to  provincialize  the  control  of 
irrigation  at  all.  The  whole  point  of  the  proposal  is  that 
it  does  not  commit  you  to  a  hard  and  fast  procedure.  You 
can  vary  it  according  to  the  ascertained  conditions  and 
aptitudes  of  the  various  Provinces,  it  gives  you,  in  fact, 
elasticity.  In  all  the  Provinc.es,  however,  1  suggest  that 
you  might  lake  group  one  an  a  first  instalment  of  trans- 
ferred powors,  and  hand  them  over  to  the  Council  with  their 
(tor relative  revenues  with  full  power  to  administer  thorn 
for  five  years.  At  the  end.  of  the  live  yearn  the  arrangement, 
if  it  failed,  might  lapso  ;  if  it  Hueceoded  moderately  it  might 
then  be  renewed  for  a  period  of  five  years,  while,  if  it 
succeeded  well,  further  powers  and  revenues  would  be  added 
from  the  reserved  list. 

§  ,'}f>.  AH  the  method  by  which  the  experiment  would  be 
initiated  in  all-important,  I  will  endeavour  to  trace  it.  To 
begin  with  lot  us  think  of  a  Province  where  the  Governor 
haw  himself  nerved  in  the  British  Cabinet  or,  better  still, 
an  the  Governor  of  a  self-governing  (Jolony,  and  is  therefore 
familiar  with  the  working  of  responsible  government.  His 
first  stop  would  bo  to  send  for  the  mom  bar  of  the  Council 
whom  he  thought  wan  the  most  likely  to  bo  able  to  command 
a  majority  of  its  members,  and  trust  him  with  the  task  of 
forming  a  .Provincial  government  in  respect  of  the  transferred 
powers,  These  powers  might  bo  conveniently  grouped 
into  four  portfolios  as  follows- - 

Minister  of  Agriculture— 

Agriculture  and  Co-operative  Oodit. 
Provincial  Secretary— 

Faotoriets,  Archaeology  and  Museums,  Registration 
of  .Deeds,  Control  of  Professions  (Forests  i). 

Minister  of  Public  Works-— 

Roads  and  Bridges,  Local  Railways,  Buildings  re- 
quired by  the  Administration  (Irrigation  ?). 

Finance— 

Transferred  revenues  and  sources  of  Taxation. 
IS 
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§  36.  The  Leader  sent  for  would  then  proceed  to  select 
three  colleagues  who,  together  with  himself,  would  form  the 
Government.  The  Governor  might  help  him  with  advice, 
but  with  advice  only. 

§  37.  When  the  Government  had  been  formed  the  ministers 
would  not  be  expected  to  begin  by  taking  on  their  shoulders 
straight  away  the  functions  entrusted  to  them.  Where 
necessary  they  would  be  left  to  take  their  own  time  in 
constructing  departments  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Let 
me  illustrate  the  process  by  one  case,  that  of  finance.  The 
new  Minister  of  Finance  would  begin  by  selecting  from  the 
Civil  Service  the  man  whom  he  desired  to  act  as  permanent 
head  of  his  new  department.  Here,  again,  a  Governor  of 
the  right  kind  could  be  a  great  help  to  him,  as  the  Governor 
should  know  the  merits  of  the  various  officials.  The  Minister 
of  Finance  would  then  have  every  chance  of  securing  a 
permanent  head  who  would  work  in  sympathy  with  the  new 
system.  Aided  then  by  the  advice  of  the  permanent  head 
he  would  proceed  to  construct  his  department  from  materials 
drawn  from  the  service.  Clearly  he  should  be  obliged  to 
draw  on  the  existing  materials  and  not  make  any  appoint- 
ments outside  the  Service  except  with  the  special  sanction 
of  the  Government  of  India.  The  other  Ministers  would 
each  pursue  the  same  course  as  near  as  may  be.  When 
each  of  them  had  fashioned  their  new  departments  from 
materials  drawn  from  the  existing  services,  the  Cabinet 
would  notify  the  Governor  that  on  a  specified  date  they 
were  ready  to  take  over  the  transferred  powers  and  revenues, 
and  the  new  Government  would  come  into  active  being 
side  by  side  with  the  old  one.  The  condition  of  dyarchy 
would  then  have  begun. 

§  38.  You  would  then  have  in  power  a  provincial  ministry 
entrusted  with  specified  powers  and  revenues  for  which 
ministers  would  be  answerable  to  the  Legislative  Council, 
which,  sitting  in  this  capacity,  would  of  course  be  presided 
over  by  its  own  Speaker.  If  they  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  Council  they  would  either  have  to  resign  or  ask  the 
Government  to  dissolve  the  Council— to  appeal,  in  fact, 
from  the  Council  to  the  Provincial  electorate — that  is  one 
reason  why  it  is  so  important  to  know  who  the  Provincial 
electorate  really  are. 

§  39. 1  have  assumed  that  the  Government  could  be  given 
the  proportion  of  the  revenues  corresponding  to  the  duties 
handed  over  to  them.  To  ascertain  this  is  merely  a  matter 
of  accountancy.  But  you  would  not  have  established  really 
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responsible  government  by  handing  over  to  the  (Jouucilf- 
a  lixecl  proportion  of  the  revenue.  In  order  to  introduce 
a  real  element  of  responsibility  you  must  give  the  Council 
the  power  of  raising  new  revenues.  If,  for  instance,  the 
Council  wants  to  embark  upon  an  extended  policy  of  roads 
and  bridges  it  must  have  the  power  of  raising  the  additional 
taxes  required  ;  it  must  feel  the  responsibility  of  raising 
those  taxes  and  so  must  the  electors  who  are  asking  for 
better  communications.  The  difficulty  of  finding  new  sources 
of  taxation  is  a  commonplace  of  Indian  finance.  I  ventures 
to  say  that  the  difficulty  is  far  more  duo  to  the  inherent 
weakness  of  the  present  system  of  government  than  to  want 
of  moans  on  the  part  of  the  taxpayer.  Considering  the  rise 
in  the  value  of  raw  products  winch  lias  taken  place  in  the 
last  fifteen  years,  new  sources  of  taxation  must  be  available* 
The  fact  is  that  a  government  which  is  in  any  sense  repre- 
sentative can  venture  to  raise  taxes  which  an  autocratic 
government  would  not  dare  to  impose.  This  was  certainly 

true  of  the  Transvaal General  Botha's  government  imposed 

taxes  which  Lord  Milncr  and   Lord  Sol  borne  would  never 
have  ventured  to  touch, 

§  40.  If,  therefore,  the  Council  decided  that  more  revenue 
was  needed  for  the  duties  entrusted  to  it,  it  would  be  open 
for  the  Provincial  mmintoi'H  to  promote  a  Bill,  just  as 
a  municipality  in.  England  promotes  a  Bill  in  Parliament 
to  give  it.  the  new  powers  it  requires.  The  Government  of 
India  would  be  the  authority  to  deal  with  this  Bill,  which 
if  passed  would  give  the  Provincial  Council  certain  now 
and  specified  powers  of  taxation,  within  the  limits  of  which 
it  could  raise  or  remit  the  now  rovenues  they  required. 
In  this  way  the  constructive  work  of  initiating  now  Bourcen 
of  Provincial  taxation  would  bo  laid  on  bodies  answerable 
to  ..Provincial  electorate}*. 

§  41.  It  is  important  to  roalko  the  value  of  this  process 
whereby  each  provincial  authority  can  obtain  from  the 
National  Government  the  additional  powers  which  it 
finds  in  actual  experience  that  it  needs  from  time  to 
time.  There  is  nothing  now  in  it,  lor  it  is  the  well-tried  ex- 
pedient whereby  the  great  municipal  authorities  in  England 
in  the  court*©  of  the  last  century  have  built  up  the  wide 
powers  they  now  wield.  As  a  means  of  tracing  in  detail 
and  with  nicety  the  exact  line  which  is  to  -divide  the  apherog 
occupied  by  local  authorities  from  the  central  authority, 
it  is  simply  invaluable.  It  is  capable  of  a  very  wide  applica- 
tion* Take  the  of  local  railways.  A  certain  uniformity 
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in  the  railway  system  of  a  great  country  like  India,  Is  certumly 
important,  and  for  that  reason  the  Government  ^>f  India 
has  kept  a  tight  grip  on  the  whole  railway  administration. 
But  I  venture  to  say  that  all  over  India  the  extension  of 
cultivation  and  local  industries  has  been  needlessly  eloped 
for  want  of  local  facilities  for  moving  produce  and  raw 
materials,  &c.,  and  the  whole  community  has  boon  impover- 
ished accordingly.  1  say  needlessly,  because  by  t  bo  expedient 
of  special  legislation  promoted  by  Provincial  authorities, 
the  free  provision  of  local  railways  can  be  combined  with 
a  perfect  security  for  the  uniformity  of  the  whole  system. 
In  the  case  of  local  railways  I  am  not  proposing  that  Pro- 
vincial Councils  should  have  power  to  build  what  railways 
they  like.  I  merely  suggest  that  they  should  ho.  empowered 
to  frame  schemes,  to  ombody  those  schemes  in  the  form 
of  Bills  and  submit  those  Bills  to  the  Government  of  India, 
In  the  Bill  it  would  bo  shown  whothor  tho  Provincial 
Council  desired  to  build  and  work  tho  lint*  or  hand  either  tho 
building  or  working  over  to  a  company.  Tho  financial 
proposals  would  be  carefully  outlined,  tho  gjutgof  Ac., 
specified  and  tho  terms  upon  which  I  ho  proponed  lino  could 
be  eventually  expropriated  and  ecmHoluwteU  with  tho 
national  system  prescribed.  Huch  BiUn  would  ho  handled 
like  private  Bills' in  tho  HOUHC  of  CVimmotm.  Tho  Uovern- 
ment  of  India  would  have  to  create  tho  noeoHKary  bgblifetivo 
machinery  for  hearing  tho  CIIHO  for  tho  Bill  in  (-omnuttee. 
Evidence  would  bo  taken  including  that  of  tho  itaiiway 
Commissioners,  counsel  would  IRI  hoard  uwt  tho  project 
refused,  accepted*  or  amended,  m  tho  Committee  might 
advise.  Subject  to  a  perfect  control  on  tho  part  of  tho 
Government  of  India,  local  initiative  would  thus  rtave  n  vent 
which  it  now  lacks*  At  least  this  important  reform  would 
have  been  effected,  that  henceforth,  whom  demand  existed 
for  a  local  railway*  that  demand  coutd  bo  tniitb  through 
the  Provincial  Council,  and  the  Government  of  India 
would  be  put  in  the  position  of  showing  why  the 

demand  should  not  be  granted, 

^  §^42.  This  power  of  promoting  private  Bill*  newl  not  b© 
limited  to  railways.  If  there  in  any  other  iinuf tit  work  which 
is  not  being  done,  but  which  the  Provincial  minintry  thought 
they  could  do,  given  the  powers!  there  would  be  nothing 
•to  prevent  them  applying  to  the  Government  of  India  for 
.those /powers  by  private  Bill. 
§  43.  So  uamoh  for  executive  powers  and  for  the  ifdbtivt 

revenues-  required  to  meet  the  The 
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powers  would  carry  with  them  also  the  necessary  powers 
of  legislation.  The  council,  for  instance,  would  have  power 
to  enact  any  law  dealing  with  agriculture  subject  to  the 
veto  of  the  Uovernor,  as  in  a  self-governing  Colony.  But 
if  the  Council  desired  to  attempt  some  measure  of  social 
reform,  however  humble,  it  should  be  encouraged  to  obtain 
the  necessary  powers  for  doing  so.  Take  the  question  of 
cruelty  to  animals.  Suppose  some  special  form  of  cruelty 
was  practised  in  a  .Province  which  enlightened  opinion 
desired  to  suppress,  the  Council  would  instruct  ministers 
to  ask  the  Government  of  India  to  givo  them  powers  to  deal 
with  cruelty  to  animals,  A  Bill  for  that  purpose  would  be 
framed,  which,  if  panned,  would  enable  the  Council  to  legislate 
within  the  limits  defined  by  the  Act.  It  would,  of  eourno, 
lie  within  the  option  of  the  Indian  Government  to  extend 
to  all  the  Provinces  any  power  which  had  been  asked  for 
and  given  to  any  one  of  them  ;  in  this  way  the  process  of 
building  up  their  legislative  powers  would  be  accelerated. 

§  44*  Lot  us  now  suppose  that  the  experiment  had  boon 
tried  for  live  yearn  in  all  the  Provinces,  and  the  time  had 
come  to  review  the  results,  in  one  backward  Province  it 
might  be  found  to  have  definitely  failed.  It  might  have 
proved  that  no  govern  merit  had  been  found  to  hold  ofKco 
long  enough  to  provide  continuous,  administration,  or  that 
too  frequent  dissolutions  had  been  asked  for.  It  might 
even  be  that  religious  sections  had  become  embroiled  and 
a  movement  for  passive)  resistance  on  the  part  of  one  section 
had  been  set  up,  or  that  positive1!  disorder  had  broken  out, 
thereby  imperilling  the  peace  of  the  .Province,  Under  nuch 
circumstances  the  experiment,  having  proved  a  failure, 
might  have  to  lapse.  The  transferred  powers  would  go  back 
to  the  old  Government  and  the  Province  would  have  to 
wait  until  it  seamed  ripe  for  a  further  essay  in  responsible 
government. 

§  45,  In  another  Province  nothing  approaching  disorder 
might  have  occurred,  but  the  ministers  and  Council  might 
have  shrunk  from  the  task  of  raising  further  revenues  and 
no  perceptible*  |>rogrt»s  might  have  been  made  in  extending 
roads  and  bridges,  agriculture,  and  the  other  services 
committed  to  their  charge,  in  a  case  like  this  the  experiment 
would  simply  be  renewed  for  another  period  of  five  years, 

§  46.  These  cases  one  trusts  would  be  the  exception*  In 
some  Provinces  one  would  hope  that  the  legislature  and 
cabinet  would  have  achieved  defkite  improvements  in 
the  various  services  entrusted  to  their  care.  Let  us  suppose 
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that   agricultural   research   and   instruction  were 

strides  and  that  progress  had  been  made  with  roa»ds 

bridges,  and  that  new  sources  of  revenue  had  been 

and  imposed.     All  this  would  be  taken  as  an  in 

that  the  Council  and  electorate  were  qualified  to 

a   fresh   instalment  of  powers   and  revenues.      Those 

Group  II  together  with  their  correlative  revenues 

then  be  transferred,  if  they  had  not  been  given  in  t>Jae 

instalments.    If  they  had  been  given,  then  Group  III  wo 

be  added.    This  would  be  an  important  step,  as  the 

in  Group  III  are  so  nearly  interconnected  that  they 

all  have  to  be  transferred  together.     Such  new  portfolio*"* 

as  were  necessary  would  have  to  be  created  for  the  puu 

And  so  the  process  would  continue  in  course  of  years 

down  the  list  until  at  length  responsible  ministers 

assumed  the  functions   of  civil  and   criminal   justice  y      of 

imprisonment  and  police.    The  reserve  powers  would, 

all  have  vanished.     The  Provincial  administration. 

have  passed  into  the  hands  of-  the  responsible 

and  the  Governor  would  have  retired  into  the  same  posit/ion 

as  that  filled  by  a  Governor  in  the  self-governing  c 

In  the  meantime  you  would  have  discovered,  by  the 

of  promoting  legislation,  the  powers  appropriate  to    a, 

vincial  Government  as  distinguished  from  those  appro 

to  the  National  Government.    You  would  also  have   "trans- 

formed the  machinery  of  Provincial  government  froxrx    ono 

suitable  to  the  present  autocratic  system  to  one  sixrta^Tblo 

to  self-government. 

§  47.  To  these  proposals  there  are  two  objections^  whioli 
will,  I  know,  be  raised.  The  first  is  that  you  cannot  ha,  ve  "fc°wo 
governments  operating  side  by  side,  or  in  other  words  » 
a  dyarchy.  I  have  already  dealt  with  that  objection* 
Dyarchy  is  a  normal  feature  of  any  system  of  self  -government 
in  any  country  so  large  that  you  must  have  Provincial 
assemblies  as  well  as  a  National  assembly.  In  India,  people 
don't  understand  dyarchy  because  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments are  nothing  but  local  departments  of  the  Centra*! 
Government.  In  Canada  the  Provincial  Governments  a,rat 
nothing  of  the  kind.  They  are  separate  governments  ea,ofat 
with  a  mainspring  of  their  own. 

§  48.  The  second  objection  is  a  more  serious  one.  It  will 
be  said  that  Provincial  Councils  instead  of  finding  ne*  w 
sources  of  revenue,  obtaining  powers  to  levy  them,  a/ndt 
imposing  the  necessary  taxation,  will  simply  devote 
selves  to  badgering  the  old  Government  to  reduce 
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expenclituro  on  the  reserved  powers  and  hand  over  the  Havings 

for  the  service  of  the  transferred  powers.     Thin  they  will 

have  peculiar  facilities  for  doing  in  their  old  capacity  of  . 

advisory  Council.     I   mention  this  criticism  because  it  has  | 

been  made  to  me  by  several  people  with   whom    I    have. 

discussed  these  proposals  ;    but  I  should  have  thought  that 

it  could  have  been  (jarred  by  a  standing  order  under  which 

the  Governor  as  President  of  the  Advisory  Council  could 

rule  the  discussion  of  any  such  proposal  as  out  of  order. 

in  any  case  it  is  one  of  those  objections  the  validity  of  | 

which  can.  only  be  tested  by  actual  trial.    There  are,  J  am  * 

sure,  a  number  of  other  objections  and  it  is  as  a  first  step  4 

towards  getting  them  stated   that  1  am  trying  to  outline  I 

the  scheme  on  paper* 

§  41).  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  scheme  is  possible  it  has 
certain  obvious  merits,  In  the  first  place  it  proceeds  on 
the  basis  of  proved  results.  Think  what  a  difference  it 
would  make  if  for  live  years  responsible  Indian  ministers  in 
some  of  the  Provinces  of  India  had  shown  that  they  could 
administer  the  powers  in  Group  1  without  embroiling  Hindus 
arid  Mohammedan*,  and  that  definite  progress  had  been 
made  under  their  hands.  The  definite  success  of  two  or 
three  Provincial  ministries  would  more  than  outweigh 
failure  on  the  part  of  some  others,  for  the  others  would  bo 
encouraged  to  try  again  in  order  to  emulate  the  example 
of  their  more  HUwuwBful  neighbours.  The  system  in  fact 
would  put  everybody  on  their  mottle,  The  more  backward 
Provinces  would  be  inspired  to  emulate  the  standard  of  those 
which  had  proved  themselves  to  bo  more  advanced,  Each 
Ministry  and  Council,  moreover,  would  be  desperately  anxious 
to  establish  a  case  for  the  transfer  of  further  powers  and  that 
case  would  have  to  rest  on  ronults  and  facts,  not  on  words. 

§  60.  Lastly,  you  would  greatly  increase  the  wupply  of 
Indians  who  had  hold  responsible  office.  The  Indians  whom 
I  have  met  who  have  served  an  Dowann  in  Native  Htatct* 
hay©  struck  mo  as  standing  by  themselves  in  a  class  apart* 
This  is  not  merely  booau»e  they  are  picked  men,  I  believe 
their  native  ability  is  no  greater  than  that  of  a  number  of 
other  Indians  1  have  mat ;  but  the  fact  which  seems  to  me 
to  ^  differentiate  them  from  others  is  that,  apart  from  the 
Jftinoes,  they  are  almost  the  only  Indians  who  have  carried 
|jreat  public  responsibility  on  their  shoulders,.  I^esponsibility 
m  the  long  run  is  the  only  educator  for  responsible  govern- 
ment. Five  years  of  the  system  I  have  sketched  would  give 
you  some  downs  of  men  who  had  gone  through  the  experience 
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required  for  the  making  of  HtHteHiwn  and  India  might  then 
begin  to  find  her  real  loaders. 

§  51.  Now  suppOHc  the  reform*  I  have,  *k<*!cht<(i  had  been 
successfully  offoctod  ;  suppose  that  India  wm<  ropnwcntod 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament ,  and  t  hat  t  hn  1  imv  had  <».omo  when 
in  almost  all  the  Provinces  of  India  thv  n-nrrvod  pmvm  had 
vanished  and  complete  ivHpunsIblr  Kovcrnmnnt  had  linen 
obtained.  1  HUggest  that  under  these  conditions  you  could 
apply  the  principle  of  Dominion  autonomy  to  the  (iovwit- 
ment  of  India  itself  practically  at^  one  ht««p.  To  Iwflin  with 
you  would  in  your  Provincial  luiministriitMin  hav<r  developed 
a  sufficient  number  of  imw  with  the  reijutHifr  experience* 
On  the  other  hand,  such  a  re-count  met  ion  of  tho  Imperial 
Government  an  1  have  forosfwiiiwvti  would  mak«  the 
operation  of  entahlwhing  a_  Dominion  {tov<*rnm*'tit  in  India 
for  more  easy  than  it  would  be  at  present .  A  rwonHtructetl 
Imperial  Government  which  rc.priwitfed  nil  the  Doininbm 
including  India  would  have  been  eiitrtwted  once  for  nil  with 
the  conduct  of  Foreign  Affairn  mid  lm|n*riui  t)ejen«^.  The 
foreign  affairs  of  India,  no  lew*  than  those  of  Kntfland  and 
the  Dominiotw,  would  be  in  itn  handn*  So  would  the  Navy, 
BO  would  the  troops  which  guard  tho  front  tern  of  t  ho  ( 'onmum* 
wealth,  including  that  of  India*  !  mti  not  naying  that  the 
Indian  Government  would  nut  rccjiiirn  ffirnv  uf  tin  own, 
I  believe  that  all  tho  National  tJiivi«rniiH»utH  wbt4licr  thona 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  tho  DcmiininiiM,  or  tuilia,  mimt  all 
have  citizen  forces  of  their  own  ;  uttcth  furrc^  urn  required 
behind  the  Police  if  only  to  maintuin  ititrrtml  ttrdt.»i%  an  you 
BOO  from  the  case  of  Hotith  Africa.  In  a  wur  like  tho  proMenfc, 
such  eitizen  forcoK  would  of  courno  IH^HH  auttittmtioaUy  to 
the  control  of  tho  Ittifwrial  Uovornniotit  ;  but  in 
they  would  be  Hubjoot  to  tho  immocUnto  rontroi  of  the 
National  Government,  though  HubHidixcni  by  grunt*  from 
the  Imperial  Government,  which  grant*  would  carry  with 
them  the  right  of  Imperial  inttpection.  Tho  Grant  would 
resumably  depend  upon  the  utitiwn  by  tt!* 

|  52.  1  have  suggested  applying  the  princimo  of 
bifity  to  the  Frovinees  before  applying  tt  to  tne  tin 
of  India,  if  only  1  believe  you  run  go  mttoh 

if  y$u  leave  the  cif  India  with  uttdiminifthed 

powers  of  judginff  when  "to  to  the 

n0?ia0ai*   You  it,  In  it  now  w*  an 

of  the  Imjprial  Qovenimaat*  until  of  th* 

have  atte&ed  full  governmt»iit»  wlmn  I 

you  oo-mli;eliiiag»  it  at  one  to  a 


I  presumably  depend  upon  the  nhown  by  tnMpwtion. 
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analogous  to  those  of  the  Dominions.  But  don't  forget  that 
tho  Imperial  Government  of  which  it  would  bo  an  agent 
would  ho  constituted  on  different  linos  from  the  present 
Imperial  Government.  In  the  first  place  it  would  have 
time  to  attend  to  Indian  affairs  because  it  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  local  British  affairs*  It  would  have  time 
above  all  to  hold  inquiries  on  the  subject  in  India  and  to 
get  facts  at  first  hand,  and  if  it  contained  Indian  members, 
an  I  hope  and  believe  it  must,  these  members  could  secure 
that  such  inquiries  were  hold  and  that  Parliament  really 
attended,  to  Indian  affairs. 

§  53.  The  Government  of  India  might,  I  suggest,  be  left 
a  perfectly  free  hand  in  transferring  now  powers  to  tho 
representative  Provincial  governments.  The  right  to  recall 
such  powers  might  perhaps  be  reserved  to  Parliament,,  and 
exercised  subject  only  to  a  parliamentary  inquiry  made  on 
the  spot,  It  might  also  be  provided  that,  an  in.  the  days  of 
the  Company,  tho  whole  system  should  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  parliamentary  inquiry  once  every  twenty  years.  Under 
tho  conditions  1  have  out  lined  it  may  be  assumed  that  Indian 
members  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  always  find  a 
place  on  such  oommtttooB  of  inquiry, 

§  54,  AH  my  pen  runs  on  1  new  a  variety  of  directions  in 
which  this  proposal  requires  to  bo  worked  out  in  greater 
detail  than  is  possible  in  the  compasB  of  this  letter.  But 
the  whole  idea  in  HO  extremely  tentative  that  I  feel  it  would 
be  waste  of  time  for  erne  who  KUQWH  HO  little  of  India  and  its 
Government  to  elaborate  further,  without  first  eliciting  tho 
criticism  of  bettor-informed  people  on  the  outlines*  It  in 
in  order  to  elicit  Hueh  oriticinm  that  I  am  Bending  you  this 
gketoh.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  nee  any  objection 
to  my  Bending  eopien  of  this  letter  to  a  few  dozen  friend*, 
Indian  and  Official*  with  whom  I  have  discussed  thene 
matters  in  the  last  few  months.  That  is  the  best  meant* 
I  have  yet  discovered  of  putting  such  proposals  to  the  test 
in  the  first  iriNtanoe,  I  want  criticism  first  and  foremcmt. 
But  having  mad©  your  oritioititnR  1  will  ask  you  to  remember 
that  riot  only  in  there  no  proposed  Bohame,  but  also  no 
existing  scheme  of  government  which  i«  not  open  to  oritioinm. 
No  criticism  in  fatal  which  not  succeed  in  demonstrating 
that  a  proposal  will  not  work  at  all  and  will  lead  to  a  break- 
down. Having  noted  your  criticisms,  I  than  want  you  to 
look  at  the  idea  again  from  a  new  point  of  view  and  ask 
yourself  whether  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  you  have  noted 
the  sotame  oould  ba  to  work  at  all,  and  if  »o,  how  those 
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difficulties  can  be  minimized,  and  how  the  proposal  can  bo 
improved.  In  fact  I  should  like  to  have  your  constructive 
criticism,  if  you  think  that  the  proposal  as  a  whole  is  worth 
further  consideration  and  amendment. 

§  55.  More  especially  I  want  to  elicit  your  opinion  on  the 
reasons  adduced  at  the  opening  of  this  letter  which  have 
driven  me  to  the  view  that,  while  Imperial  reformers  find 
themselves  driven  up  against  the  question  of  Indian  reform, 
so  will  Indian  reformers  find  themselves  forced  to  consider 
the  question  of  Imperial  reform.  As  1  havo  said  in  my 
Letter  to  the  People  of  India,  which  I  am  publishing,  I  havo 
found  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  study  the  Imperial 
problem  without  trespassing  on  the  problem  of  the  future 

Government  of  India,  .,  »          , 

Yours  Hmeorwy, 

L.    ('METIS, 
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Most  of  these  papers  were  printed  in  India  for  private  circulation  with 
the  following  note. 


PREFATORY  NOTE 

Thin  pamphlet  contains  some  of  the  comments  received  on  my 
letter  of  April  6,  191.7,  to  the  lion.  Mr,  Bhupcmlra  Nath  Basil, 
circulated  an  Indian  Studies  No.  2.  It  includes  papers  from  IndiatiB 
and  Europeans  who  an*  servants  of  (Government  and  from  others 
who  are  not. 

The  cotvitneuts  are  often  intelligible  only  by  reference  to  the  letter 
to  which  they  refer,  copies  of  which  are  obtainable  on  application  to 
Messrs.  A,  It,  Wheeler  &  Co.,  of  10  Elgin  .Road,  Allahabad, 

It  is  clear  to  me,  from  a  perusal  of  these  criticisms,  that  in  certain 
passages  of  my  letter  1  failed  to  make  my  real  meaning  understood. 
Herein  Ben  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  thin  particular 
method,  The  writer  is  thus  enabled  to  discover  where  his  own 
explanations  are  obscure,  and  HO  to  remove  the  obscurities,  when  he 
reaches  the  stage  of  presenting  his  final  result**.  The  matter  in  men- 
tioned here,  merely  because  the  misunderstanding  of  one  critic  IB 
apt  to  put  subsequent  critics  off  the  track,  I  will,  therefore,  ask 
every  one  who  reads  these  criticisms  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  my 
letter  from  its  text,  and  not  from  the  comments  made  by  others 
upon  it. 

I  must  link  all  into  whose  hands  these  papers  may  come  to  regard 
them  an  private,  in  the  sense  that  no  public  reference  of  any  kind 
may  bo  made  to  them.  These  Indian  studies  are  not  publmhed,  and 
aro  printed  only  in  order  to  obtain  a  wide,  range  of  informed  and 
considered  critic-win  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  Btatementn  they 
contain,  and  the  soundntmH  of  the  conclusions  based  on  those  Btat«- 
numtH.  Naturally  1  cannot  hold  myself  bound  by  any  statement 
of  fact  or  opinion  §o  long  as  it  IK  circulated  privately  and  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  eliciting  correction  and  criticism, 

LIONBL  CURTIS, 

«/o  KBBHRB.  A,  H,  WHRBUDK  &  Co,, 
15  ELGIN  ROAD, 

ALLAHABAD. 

July,  1917, 
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Comments  by  Indians  not  Memhe.rs  of  the,  Public,  Rwmce. 

No.  1.    FROM  AN  ADVOCATE 

I  told  you  at  the  eommenoeiwmt  that  I  ugnwl  with  you  that 
development  along  provincial  linen  appealed  to  mo  mon»,  than 
a  recoiistitution  of  the  fabric  front  ahovo  downwards.  Your  wlunne 
had  to  my  mind  the.  advantage  of  involving  very  little*  diBloc.atkm 
in  the  existing  order  of  things,  So  fur  as  the  principle  of  it  m 
concerned  I  am  with  you  -subject  to  the  assumption  that  you 
advocate  the  same  change  in  the,  personnel  af  the  Imperial  Legis- 
lative Council  as  you  do  in  tin*  cast*  of  the  Provincial  Assemblies. 
I  take  it  that  you  do  not  stand  For  an  official  majority  -or  any 
such  constitution  of  them  as  would  secure  that  end  in  Legislative 
Councils.  Otherwise  I  am  afraid  you  would  be  leaving  the.  final 
pronouncement  of  the  success  or  failure  of  provincial  administra- 
tion with  people  who  may  honestly  decline  to  appreciate  rcKitlts 
which  the  subordinate  assemblies  may  have  been  straining  every 
nerve  to  achieve.  In  addition  they  may  not  realise  the  fu*eeamty 
of  private  money  bills  —which  you  empower  your  provincial  councils 
to  promote  —and  the  rejection  of  which  may  and  probably  would 
militate  against  the  exercise  of  all  initiative.  But  perhaps  I  am 
I  dwelling  on  the  point  unnecessarily  and  you  have,  realized  the 

i  anomaly  which  would  result  better  than  myself. 

|  So  far  as  the  Provincial  Assemblies  are  concerned  and  the  nduntw 

I  of  devolution  you  suggest,  I  must  say  that  you  have  given  the 

4  problem  of  our  administration  more  attention  than  any  other 

Englishman  I  know,  and  the  thing  is  an  earnest  of  your  sympathetic 
and  serious  effort  to  not  only  improve  the  system  SB  it  extste*  but 
to  set  us  on  the  t>ath  which  would  ultimately  carry  us  to  the  ideal 
of  a  fully  responsible  and  autonomous  government.  I  have  a  sugges- 
tion to  make,  to  which  I  will  revert  later,  for  the  present  1  should 
like  to  know  if  the  grouping  of  the  various  functions  of  the  govern- 
ment of  a  province  as  you  have  planned  it  represent/a  your  final  ami 
considered  opinion  or  if  it  is  merely  by  way  of  illustration*  more  or 
leas  tentative  in  its  character.  One  difficulty  which  ntrikea  me— 
if  you  mean  the  division  to  stand  as  it  does— is  that  you  put  Agricul- 
ture, Irrigation,  and  Revenue  in  three  different  groups  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  so  closely  connected  End  inter- related* 
it  may  be  that  an  improvement  under  one  heading  would  bo  nullified 
by  an  excess  of  imposition  under  another  because  while  you  leave 
agriculture  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  government  exercising  the  traiw- 
ferred  powers,  a  redistribution  or  resettlement  of  revenue  would  be  in 
the  hands  of.  the  other  body.  Besides  I  do  not  know  how  far  people 
would  agree  to  leave  Education  in  the  hands  of  the  *  burtftuomtic 
government ' — if  you  would  let  me  give  that  name  to  the  Provincial 
government  epx  rising  the  reserved  powers,  and  call  it  *  popular 
government  *  in  its  other  capacity.  The  pondttent  straggle  of  the 
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Indian  Nationalist*  haa  been  to  control  the  Education  policy 
of  the.  government --doubtlesrt  with  a  view  to  making  it  eompulBory 
and  whore  possible  fn.w  in  its  primary  stops.  You  would  be  tins 
last  person  to  quarrel  with  that  wish»  and  yet  if  you  leave,  it  to 
the  third  quinquennial  of  their  probation  you  would  practically  be 
postponing  the  inauguration  of  a  nationalist  policy  to  a  period 
which  may  with  luck,  bo  reached  in  fifteen  yearn  or  may  be  delayed 
longer.  I  would  suggest  that  you  give  us  Primary  Education  at 
least  in  the  first  group  of  powera  which  you  propone  to  transfer 
to  us,  leaving  Bccondary  education  to  the  second  period  of  our 
novitiate.  I  am  afraid  I  have,  kept  you  too  long  over  details  which 
perhaps  you  yourself  do  not  consider  as  finally  nettled,  and  which 
you  intend  canting  into  a  different  shape,  You  will  note  that. 
Archaeology,  .Registration*  Bridges,  and  Local  Railways  do  not 
afford  much  scope  for  initiative  or  talent  except  HO  far  as  depart- 
mental efficiency  in  concerned- -and  may  not  furnish  any  adequate 
teats  of  failure  or  HUCOOHH. 

Corning  to  the  main  idea  of  your  scheme  1  am  glad  you  give  UH 
a  direct  franchiHo.  A  certain  number  of  difficultloB  will  doubtle.Hs 
appear-  -wo  an*  not  immune  from  them  now,  but  it  will  stop  the, 
voting  of  the.  councils  being  gerrymandered  as  it  w  at  present  by 
nominating  people  who  In  some  eases  are  not  even  acquainted 
with  the  language  in  which  the,  proceedings  are  conducted  and  who 
cannot  take  any  independent  line  of  thought  or  weigh  the  ittHUOH 
involved, in  the  question  before  them.  But  you  will  remember 
that  elections  here  lire  inontly  fought  and  won  on  jwsonal  grounds, 
There  are  no  party  linen  along  which  you  find  a  cleavage  in  public 
opinion,  The  result  of  an  election  in  generally  due  to  canvassing 
conducted  on  purely  non-party  grounds,  The  elector  does  not 
ohooao  between  two  policies  but  only  between  two  pemma*  I  am 
emphasising  thi«  with  a  view  to  point  to  a  difficulty  which  I  antici- 
pate would  be  invariably  prene.nting  itaelf  whenever  a  *  popular 
government  *  had  broken  down  and  an  election  had  become  neces- 
sary. The  candidates  would  alwayn  be  going  to  the  electors  on 
isolated  issues  and  seldom  on  matters  of  pokey.  Whenever  a  govern- 
ment wai  defeated  it  would  be  because  the  government  haa  failed 
to  carry  the  house  with  it  on  any  given  measure.  What  I  mean  i» 
that  in  th«  absence  of  any  *  parties  *  the  dissolutions  would  be  too 
frequent  if  you  provide  that  a  government  haft  to  dissolve  whenever 
it  in  defeated.  In  going  to  the  electors  the  *  popular  government  * 
would  not  only  b«  dissolving  itself  but  also '  the  *  "bureaucratic 
government  *  and  uoniieauently  bringing  the  entire  machinery  to 
a  stop.  If  they  do  not  dissolve  cm  one  measure  there  in  no  reason 
why  they  should  dissolve  over  another— if  they  do  that  ©very  time 
then  any  scratch  division  may  precipitate  the  whole  thing  into 
disorder.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  leave  the  government  in  power 
for  the  remaining  duration  of  their  term,  to  be  punished  by  the 
electors  afterwards*  or  to  provide  for  the  resignation  of  the  ofie&ding 
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minister,  or  the  ministry,  the  council  having  t-hr  powur  jn  <»l4*d 
a  different  person  or  set  of  persona  to  ih<»  ntbin*4.  ?  If  thin  in  wit 
done  it  may  have  the  result  of  practically  introdwintf  #HVi»rnmrnt 
by  referendum,  as  isolated  issues  only  will  have  to  be  dm'bml  on  by 
the  electorate,  and  their  decision  on  them  would  not  ohviat««  the 
necessity  of  a  fresh  reference  on  the  very  next  question  taken  up  by 
the  ministry.  I  am  putting  an  extreme  vi«»w,  hut  it  in  not  hy  any 
means  an  impossible  view.  Granting  that  the  dismiluikmH  art'  not 
quite  so  frequent,  they  may  still  he  too  many  for  a  wttW  ami  smooth 
working  of  the  government.  A  porsonul  verdirt  HH  Hu*  )t*i?winK  of 
an  adverse  decision  in  the  present  cane  would  VHV  • -Hhoul«l  not  IIP 
a  sufficient  reason  for  sending  the  government  to  the  romitry. 

There  is  another  aspect,  to  which  I  should  !iki«  to  invifi*  ynur 
attention.  You  say  with  a  great  deal  of  truth  that  tin*  impoMng 
of  taxation  should  be  the  test  of  a  succen^ful  r<*HpottMii»l<*  govern- 
ment, also  that  an  indigenous  government  can  dim-over  and  tujt 
sources  not  visible  or  available,  to  a  fowgn  government.  I  would 
have  nothing  to  say  to  it  if  the.  government  wen*  of  oiu*  {mrtirulnr 
description.  But  you  are  giving  UK  u  government  which  woitlct 
be  partly  alien  and  partly  renpoiimhle*  Both  will  hu\v  their  parti* 
cular  sphere  of  activity  to  work  and  develop,  BttpfKwhtg  for  itwt  nun* 
that  you  put  us  in  charge  of  primary  education  in  tin*  ftr«i  quin- 
quennial and  the  government  wiahen  to  d«vot<*  HUV  ten  l»c«  «f  rti|w*i'M 
over  and  above  the  proportionate  budget  grant  io  thitt  |mr|Htm\ 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  bureaucratic  govortinit*nt  iiiiiy  ntnci 
wish  for  a  similar  increase  in  the  grant  for  tin*  CVLIK  Both  would 
recoil  on  the  poor  taxpayer,  and  two  govcrnmcntH  working  ni«ti«  tiy 
side—possibly  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  not  to  lie  outdoiw  by  tho  cither 
in  efficiency  or  in  the  output  of  its  efforts,  whtm*  «iu«  would  In* 
interested  in  justifying  the  retention  of  power  in  its  haiutn,  unti  tlu« 
other  would  be  straining  to  deserve  a  fre«h  inntatmont  cif  {.K}Wi*m 
would  grind  that  individual  down  between  them.  R4<*|K»ttKit.»iit 
government  implies  the  power  of  taxation,  it  *ho  Khouid  imply  tin* 
power  of  retrenchment*  You  expreaftly  bar  this  privifogp,  nvi»n  to  tlw 
extent  of  criticizing  the  budget.  The  criticism  of  thu  t.nicigi»t  in  not 
of  much  value  now,  as  not  one  of  the  suggpRtionft  i«  cvt»r  iir**r|ili*il» 
but  there  is  some  curious  conflolation  for  people  in  httviiig  n  rinht, 
although  it  is  a  purely  nominal  right,  You  also  inotdnnUlly  nhift  iiti* 
responsibility  on  to  the  government,  an  now,  with  the  ptvtontw  of 
a  discussion  on  the  budget,  the  council  may  k»  mud  to  tttt» 

budget,  theto  the  odium  would  be  entirely  on  the  government, 
This,  however,  is  not  a  situation  for  ua  to  trouble  over,  But  going 
back  to  the  line  of  my  argument  you  will  eonoeda  tht re  it  m 
people  that  relishes  being  taxed*  Add  to  it  the  difficulty  that 
tion  will  not  by^anj  means  be  confined  to  on©  government,  ftnd  what- 
ever taxation  is  imposed  by  the  popular  government  would  not 
always  be  in  furtherance  of  a  policy.  If  you  look  at  all  tbia  lit  con- 
junction with  thejlaot  that  tine  odium  of  taxation  would  mainly 
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mat  on  individuate  and  would  bo  exploited  as  mich  you  would  find 
that  the  poHifcton  of  the  miniatry  would  hy  no  means  be  a  happy  one, 
Yon  will  al«o  not  lose  sight  of  tho  fact  that  the  popular  government, 
with  their  want  of  experience,  and  without  the  advantage  of  smooth 
running  depurtnwntu  at  their  back,  would  work  le«H  efficiently,  and 
they  would  not  only  bo.  in  the  invidious  position  of  constantly 
HiifTering  by  comparison  with  the  *  bureaucratic  *  government,  but 
wwihl  invite  critieiHiu  and  opposition  bawod  on  stand  ardH  furnished 
by  the  latter.  They  would  also  bo  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  not 
being  able  to  ofTo.c.t  improwmeni-K  without  resorting  to  fresh  taxa- 
tion, Tho  jyjroat  danger  would  be  that  the  *  bureaucratic-  govern- 
ment '  would  develop  or  laps**  into  a  more  or  loss  permanent*  opposi- 
tion and  here  you  will  kindly  read  bureaucratic^  government  as 
including  the  bureaucracy  in  general  and  also  the  Anglo-Indian 
FrtwMi.  I  do  not  know  if  your  stay  here  ban  enabled  you  to  appre- 
ciate the  *  missionary  $  work,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  that  in  earned  on 
by  officials  in  charge  of  divisions  or  districts  when  they  go  on 
tour  or  when  jnvoplc  of  a  certain  clasK  go  to  visit  them.  This  agita- 
tion is  neither  LOBS  active  nor  IO.HH  potent  than  the  popular  agitation 
which  eorne.H  in  for  oRicial  displeasure..  With  thin  *'  mianionary  * 
body  organized  as  no  other  body  can  bn  organised,  throwing  the 
weight  of  its  disapproval  against  im  I  can  imagine  an  innumerable 
host  of  difficulties  cropping  up  in  the  way  of  tho  *  popular  govern- 


I  am  Horry  to  neem  to  be  critical  No  Bohame*  on  paper  could 
nuwfc  all  tho  requirementB.  A  smooth  working  machinery  can 
only  iw  ovolv«d  gradually,  and  all  suggestions  are  bound  to  have 
angtaa  whiclt  expfmenw  alone  could  rub  off.  It  is  not  In  a  critical 
ipirit  that  1  have  written  the  foregoing  pages,  and  I  hopo  you  won*t 
tako  them,  in  that  light.  We  aw  thankful  for  any  small  mercies 
that  come  our  way*  and,  your  Aohanut,  if  introduoedi  would  be  a  great 
advance  on  the  existing  state  of  affaire,  The  present  political  situa- 
tion has  unnecessarily  been  rendered  acute,  and  the  tension  is 
equally  unnecessarily  being  kept  up  by  the  silence  of  tha  Imperial 
Government  as  to  the  future  policy  of  the  government  of  the 
country.  We  would  welcome  any  step  forward  and  your  scheme  in 
a  long  step  forward,  My  remarks  only  represent  the  difficulties 
I  anticipate,  and  an  anomaly  or  two  which  I  suspect  might  arise, 
My  viewi  have  necessarily  to  be  amateurish,  I  have  absolutely  no 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  administration,  and  you  will  keep 
this  in  mind  whilo  reading  my  letter. 

1  above  that  I  had  a  suggestion  to  make.  I  will 

advert  to  it  now.  It  is  that  ittite&d  of  splitting  up  the  council  into 
two  diiti&ot  entities  as  you  doy  you  shotld  keep  tta  council  onc% 
and  difide  the  funotions  Into  parts.  The  *  reserved  power  *  to  be 
admimstertd  w  now—  but  the  voic«  of  the  oounou-~eleoted  on 
lines  that  you  iag»st—  to  be  binding  qw*  tfhe  transferred  powert, 
The  goveraoftijat  siould  set  apart  powers—  which  you  call 

X 
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transferred— and  in  dealing  with  thono  th<»  council  should  In* 
autonomous,  i.e.  should  be  given  the  power  to  bind  the  government 
with  its  decision.  The  minister  in  elmrge  of  tbe«e  powers  Hhonld 
be  the  nominee  of  and  responsible  to  the*  council.  The  method  of 
transmission  of  powers  periodically  should  bo  the  same  as  you 
suggest.  I  will  eonc.ede  at  once  that  this  in  not  instituting  renpon- 
sible  government  in  the  strict  sense.  But  the  ad  vantage*  I  foresee 
are  that  it  will  not  necessitate,  HO  many  dissolutions  and  that  it 
will  give  us  a  permanent  opposition  for  the  tint**  being-  in  flic 
shape  of  the  officials.  It  will  help  to  keep  the  elected  element 
together,  till  such  time  an  a  spirit  of  party  government  bus  had 
time  to  develop.  For  the  exercise  of  control  over  the  trunsferrod 
powers  the  members  of  the*,  council  will  inevitably  full  into  groups 
I  |  according  aa  they  are  progressive  or  arc  more  cautiously  inclined. 

The  electors  will  have  that  criterion  in  view  in  giving  their  vote  to 
one  or  the  other  candidate.  The  responsibility  for  the  fidiuintMtTu* 
tion  of  the  transferred  powers  will  have  been  brought  home  to 
them  by  the  time  they  neck  re-election  and  their  conduct  could  then 
be  pronounced  upon.  All  that  I  claim  in  that  this  would  give  the 
members  a  period  of  probation  in  responsibility,  After  tin*  thing 
has  worked  for  twenty  years  and  two  or  three  groups  of  power* 
have  been  made  over  to  them,  people  will  acquire  the  neceHmtry 
habit  of  mind,  and  a  certain  difference  in  tctn|tcriiinentH  will  ftp|wir 
along  which  a  party  spirit  can  crystalline, 

Here  I  should  like  to  mention  the  quultficutionK  i  would 
for  a  franchise.    I  would  give  a  vote  to 

(i)  Every  master  of  arte  or  a  person  holding  it  corrcw 
degree. 

(ii)  Every  graduate  of  three  years1  Htanding. 

(iii)  Every  person  assessable  with  income  tux. 

(iv)  Every  person  paying  government  revenue  to  the  extent  of 
Rs.  500  a  year  or  over. 

For  the  present  I  would  give  the  vote*  to  mon  only.  Hut,  I  would 
allow  every  woman—qualified  according  to  one  or  oilier  of  tin*  nbcw* 
heads— to  be  brought  on  the  roll  of  cloctont  if  she  applied  to  ta» 
so  entered.  I  need  hardly  say  that  1  would  not  give  imtn*  than 
one  vote  to  any  person, 

No.  2,   FROM  AN  APVOOATR 
Para.  12. 

The  great  merit  of  the  scheme  propoaed  over  nome  of  the  other 
schemes  is  that  it  avoids  jerks  during  our  advanwmt'ttt  toward* 
•    •  the  final  goal    But  I  sutonit  that  tho  trarmformation  of  thv  Indian 

Council  into  a  representative  body  should  not  to  pofttpontd  for  tho 
following  reasons : 

The  functions  of  the  Indian  Council  and  the  Provincial  Council! 
will  (1)  either  overlap  each  other,  or  (2)  without  overlapping  they  wilt 
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l)c  HO  connected  as  to  make  co-operation  between  the  two  necessary 
in  order  to  ensure  success  in  the  administration  of  tlie  country,  or 
(3)  the.y  will  be  quite  separate  and  unconnected  with  each  other. 
In  cases  nos.  1  and  2  the  Indian  Council,  practically  representing  the 
bureaucracy,  will  not  be  able  to  co-operate  with  a  Provincial  Council 
representing  the  people  and  responsible  to  them,  an  an  Indian  Council 
which  is  itself  representative  of  the  people  would.  In  cane  no.  3 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  one  set  of  people's  representatives 
managing  the  Provincial,  affairs  and  another  set  managing  the 
Imperial  affairs.  The  illustration  taken  from  military  organization 
does  not  apply,  as  in  the  case  of  the.  movement  of  a  battalion  each 
individual  has  to  move,  with  the  company  and  with  the  battalion 
simultaneously,  while  in  the  case  under  our  eomideration  all  that 
the  people  (the  electors)  have  to  do  at  about*  the  same  time  is  to 
elect  two  different  sets  of  men  for  different  purposes,  and  if  both 
sets  an*  competent  (and  them  in  no  reason  to  believe  that  we  can  get 
competent  men  for  one,  kind  of  work  but  not  for  the  other)  there 
should  be  no  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand  the  two  Councils  will  be 
in  a  better  position  to  work  in  harmony. 

Para,  20, 

In  this  paragraph  the,  necessity  for  nomination  is  assumed,  It  is 
submitted  that  if  there  be  any  section  of  our  population,  no  member 
of  which  is  able  to  think  and  form  opinions  on  public  affairs,  they  can 
have  no  opinion  to  voice,  and  they  need  not  be  represented,  .But 
even  if  a  small  number  of  thorn  have,  opinions  which  need  be  voiced 
they  should  bo  allowed  to  choose  their  representative  instead  of  one 
being  chosen  for  them  by  others,  Such  a  representative  need  not 
be  a*  member  of  this  section  of  the  population, 

Para.  34. 

How  IB  the  judgement  about  the  success  and  failure,  of  the  arrange- 
ment  to  be  arrived  at  V  (Jan  it  be  said  that  the  people  can  confide 

in  the  Government  of  India  as  at  present  -constituted  for  judging 
the  result  of  the  arrangement  ?  It  will  certainly  bo  difficult  for  the 
Government  of  India  representing  the  bureaucracy  to  act  as  an 
impartial  judge,  The  recent  speech  of  Sir  M.  O'l)wyt»r  in  the  Imperial 
Council  shows  the  frank  attitude  of  the  bulk  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  towards  the  idea  of  self-government  in  India.  I  am  not 
ignoring  the  fact  that  there  aw  conspicuous  exceptions  to  this» 
specially  in  our  province.  But  I  believe  that  the  attitude  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Civil  Service  IB  the  same  as  that  of 
Sit  M*  O'Dwyer.  The  utterances  of  the  Anglo-Indian  ne^pajwrs, 
who  chiefly  represent  the  bureaucracy,  prove  the  same  thing.  The 
faults  of  trie  new  Government  will  be  magnified  and  their  achieve- 
ments will  be  minimized.  A  Backrid  or  Mohurram  riot  (which  are  not 
unusual  under  the  present  r%ime)  will  be  pointed  out  m  proof  of  the 
inefficiency  of  the  new  regime. 
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Provision  should  be  made,  in  order  that.,  when  the  Oovernment 
of  India  expresses  an  adverse  opinion  on  the  work  of  the  new 
Provincial  Councils,  some  other  body  (e.g.  a,  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee) may  judge  its  work. 

If  the  Provincial  Oouncil'H  power  of  taxation  m  to  depend  on  the 
sanction  of  the  Imperial  Ooundl,  the  necoHsity  of  the  latter  body 
being  transformed  into  a  body  representing  the  people,  on  the  linen 
proposed  by  the  Congress  and  Mortlem  League,  beeoinen  evident. 
If  the  Imperial  Council  is  not  BO  transformed,  the  two  CtwnrilH  may 
not  be  able  to  work  in  harmony  with  each  other,  jtmt  UK  the  oilirial 
element  and  the  people's  representative  in  the  exinting  <*ouneiln  are 
unable  to  work  in  harmony  at  present. 

Para.  43. 

Under  this  scheme  the  power  of  legislation  whieh  a  Provincial 
Council  will  have  will  be  rather  meagre*  Tbene  limit HttmtH  to  the 
powers  of  the  Provincial  Councils  will  make  real  autonomy  in 
a  Province  too  slow  a  proctm  And  the  procedure  which  the 
Provincial  Council  will  have  to  follow  will  be  a  eumbrmm  one, 

As  I  have  already  submitted,  the.  HUCCWHH  of  th«*  nelteme  will  to 
a  very  large  extent  depend  on  the  co-operation,  help,  and  goodwill 
of  the  Government  of  India.  The  Government  of  India  IIH  at 
present  constituted  represent  none  but  the*  bureaucracy,  That  the 
bureaucracy  will  be  unwilling  to  part  with  their  pewcr  m  tmturul. 
I  believe  that  voices  such  as  have  been  dindowul  in  the  ri*r«*nt  wpeerh 
of  Sir  M.  O'Dwyer  will  predominate  in  the  Counc*il  of  tin*  <3cw*rn- 
ment  of  India,  with  the  result  that  there  will  be  no  harmony  between 
the  representative  portion  of  the  Provincial  Government  uncl  the1 
Government  of  India,  and  the  whole  scheme  may  full.  The  India 
Councils  Act,  1892,  was  passed  in  order  to  exmi'-eue  the  prinriph*  of 
representation  to  the  people  by  election.  But  the*  rulim  under  the 
Act  were  framed  by  the  Government  of  India,  And  I  may  IM» 
permitted  to  quote  what  Mr,  Gokhale  HAH!  about  them'  rule*.  Hi* 
said  :  *  In  regard  to  tKese  rules,  I  will  not  say  that  they  hiw««  b«u«n 
deliberately  so  framed  as  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  Art  of  1892, 
but  I  will  say  this,  that  if  the  officer  who  drafted  them  had  been 
'asked  to  sit  down  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  framing  a  Heluwte 
to  defeat  that  object,  he  could  not  have  done  better;  The*  *amn  may 
be  done  again. 

Representative  government  can  have  real  success  or  failure  only 
if  It  can  act  with  freedom  within  its  own  sphere.  If  its  work  in  to 
depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  co-operation  of  another 
Government,  it  should  n$t  be  held  responsible  lor  iti  failure. 
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No.  3.    FROM  AN  EDUOATKD  MKMBER  OF  THE  DEPRESSED 
OABTKB  IN  SOUTHERN  INDIA 

I.  am  not  satisfied  that,  a  democratic  form  of  Self-Govmimeut 
ought  to  ho.  the  trend  oE  political  evolution  in  India,  but  accepting 
that  as  the  tfoal,  !  would  havo  your  proposal  of  progress  by  instal- 
ments of  a  Department  or  two  at  a  time,  as  representing  the  second 
stage.  The  preliminary  step  should  be  a  rapid  expansion  of  Local 
Self-Government.  Parliamentary  institutionH  have  not  proved 
much  of  a  HuceesH  when*  the  people,  have  not  been  previously  trained 
in  the  management  of  loeal  affairs,  as  for  example  on  the  continent 
where  their  comparative  failure  ha»  been  correctly  attributed 
(by  "Professor  Gneint)  to  the  fact  that  local  Institutions  were  not 
copied  from  Bngland  when  the  machinery  of  the  central  government 
wa«  reproduced.  1  believe,  the  name,  fate  will  overtake  Indian 
Parliamentary  Government,  if  it  is  not  preceded  by  tneanureB 
to  train  the  people  in  Local  Self-Go vcrnmcttt.  Local  and  District 
Boards  should  first  be.  reconstituted  on  an  elective,  basis  and  freed 
altogether  from  official  domination.  They  should  have  the  control 
of  Primary  and  Secondary  education  and  of  local  dinpenHaries  and 
local  wmifcatiori.  I  would  go  further  and  revive  the  instinct  of 
co-operative  effort  ntili  latent  in  the  village,  and  towards  thin  end 
1  would  entrust  the  village.  uHHOtnbly  with  the  collection  of  the 
Revenue,  I  would  al«o  give  it  the  power  to  levy  a  small  OOHH  to 
Hpend,  along  with  a  grant  equal  in  amount,  in  repairing  village  roads 
and  tanks.  The  privilege  would  be*,  conceded  only  to  such  villages 
as  maintain  a  school  of  their  own, 

This  IB  the  conclusion  to  which  your  lino  of  argument  leads  me, 
If,  as  you  reason,  the  provincial  Government  are  no  more  than  the 
instruments  of  the  Government  of  India,  the  District  officials  are 
quite  as  much  the  limbs  of  the  central  authority.  As  with  BO  many 
other  things  introduced  into  India  the  growth  has  been  from  above 
downwards,  If  that  process  is  to  bo  reversed,  we  should  start  not 
at  an  intermediate  stage  like  the  provincial  Government  but  from 
the  village  and  the  district.  The  revival  and  expansion  of  local  and 
municipal  institutions  on  an  elective  basis  will  alone  give  the  people 
the  opportunity!  which  they  now  lack,  of  returning  to  the  legislative 
councils  members  who  are  their  natural  leaders,  and  whose  capacity 
and  integrity  have  been  tested  by  the  part  they  played  in  the  manage- 
ment of  local  affairs.  Till  that  opportunity  is  provided  and  availed 
of,  the  legislative  councils  should  continue  as  advisory  bodies.  The 
official  vote  should  be  retained  but  reduced  to  a  minority,  four-filths 
of  the  remaining  number  ihould  be  elected,  the  rest  being  reserved 
for  the  representation  by  nomination  of  backward  communities, 
When  the  time  for  an  instalment  of  self-government  arrives  the  first 
departments  to  be  assigned  should  be  Education,  Local  and  Municipal 
Departments,  and  that  dealing  with  religious  endowment!  and 
charities*  Agriculture,  Archaeology,  and  the  Museums  do  not 
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involve  any  of  the  important  element*  in  Helf-gnvernin^,  and  are  ton 
minor  to  rouse  a  sense  of  responsibility.  Whenever  the  time  for 
an  instalment  of  Self-government  may  arrive  I  think  there  «hould 
not  be  any  delay  in  establishing  local  Helf-govornmrnt.  on  the  UIIPH 
I  have  indicated.  Even  for  an  oriental  people  there  luw  hwu  too 
much  of  governing  in  India. 

Summary  of  Condusiom  reached  m  a  HMidt  of  I  he  N/w///  of  the 
Problems  raised  by  the.  dcmnnd  fnr  How?,  /{«/**, 


I.  The  governing  apparatus  of  an  urban  civilization  w 

to  the  requirements  of  Indian  civilisation,  which  IK  ntill  rural  ami 
largely  spiritual. 

II.  Neither  the  British  nor  the  educated  Indian*  are  c*uni«»i<'ni 
to  decide  the  form  of  responsible  government  in  India,    The  former 
are  too  self-assertive  and  too  aelf-roniulent,  and   tit**  Iivil^r  inn 
imitative.    What  form  responsible  governnusnt  nhould  ink**  in  India 
should  be  decided  by  the  people  thenwdveH,  throbbing  with  a  genuine 
nationalism,  not  the  blatant  nationalism  of  the   j*r«*iw  and    the 
platform  which  is  little  more  than  a  demand  for  a^r«-!irrA!!g<»m<mt 
of  Indian  Society  in  which  the  educated  cltuwt's  wield  the  predomi- 
nant influence. 

III.  Every  effort  should*  therefore,  be  made  to  revive  Indian 
Nationalism  on  lines  in  consonance  with  the  nodal  ami  wligiotm 
ideals  of  the  people,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  serum*  limitation* 
imposed  by  climatic  conditions   on  the  standards  of  work  und 
discipline  and  physical  efficiency  by 

1.  The  grant  of  a  full  measure  of  local  seH-govurnment  on  ilu«  IIWK 
obtaining  in  England,  Local  and  District  Board**  should  lx*  ubm>lutely 
freed  from  official  domination, 

2.  The  revival  of  the  village  assembly  and  cntruttting  it  with  the 
collection  of  revenue,  the  detection  of  encroachment*  and  crime*, 
the  care  of  communal  lands,  tanks,  and  roadt*,    This  villnge  iiUiciiik 
should  be  the  servants  of  the  aBsembly,     It  nhmtld  Ituve  jiciweim  to 
levy  cesses  or  their  equivalent  in  laoour  for  the  mnintj'nfinrw  of 
a  primary  school,  of  villago  roads  and  tanki**    The  fundft  no  riiin«*cl 
should  be  supplemented  oy  a  grant  from  tint  DUtrict  Bonn!  or 
from  the  government  or  from  both»    The  amuunbty  should  be  liablts 
to  fine  or  other  suitable  punishment  for  failure  to  dmchargi*  profa^rly 
their  duties, 

3.  The  ro-formation  of  provinces  BO  as  not  to  divide  betwecm  two 
or  more  of  them  people  with  ©thmo  and  linguistic  *ffiniti<*. 

4.  By  restoring  ancient  dynasties  wherever  there  mm  evtdetu'es 
of  a  distinctive  culture,  tradition,  and  art, 

5.  BT  nationalizing  education  by  (a)  insisting  oft  a  knowledge  of 
Indian  history,  Indian  sociology,  and  Indian  reugUrn  on.  the.  part  of 
teachers  ;  (6)  drawing  off  early  to  institutions  specially  ertfttacl  for 
the  purpose  students  who  desire  to  qualify  for  government  ; 
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(c)  as  far  a«  possible  employing  Indian  agency  ;  (d)  encouraging  the 
production  of  vernacular  literature  ;  (e)  instituting  research  scholar- 
ships in  oriental  sciences  and  arts  as  Architecture,  munie,  painting, 
medicine,  sociology,  eugenics,  &c.  ;  (/)  introducing  compulsory 
education,  on  the  line  of  Mr.  Ghokhale'n  bill. 

6.  By  conHtructing  public  buildings  an  far  an  possible  in  the  Indian 
style  of  Architecture. 

7.  .Reducing  the  poverty  of  the  people  by  (a)  reducing  the  pressure 
on  land  by  encouraging  handicrafts  on  the  linen  hand-loom  weaving 
has   been   encouraged,   and   by   establishing   polytechnic   schools; 
(h)  preventing  the  minute  sub-division  of  land  ;   (c)  the  consolidation 
of  holdings  ;   (d)  increasing  the  security  of  tenure  ;   (G)  lessening  the 
severity  of  usury  lawn. 

8.  'Restoring  the  human  touch  in  the  administration  which  ia  now 
much  too  scientific  and  German  in  its  thoroughness. 

(J.  By  recognising  in  all  matters  that  India  lias  been  in  permanent 
insurrection  for  ages  against  the  principles  of  the  Htrenuoua  life 
and  free  competition,  and  cannot  therefore  rapidly  adjust  without 
Buffering  and  demoralimt.i<m  to  the  forces  of  British  Individualism. 

IV.  The  establish ment  of  local  self-government,  on  the  linos  net 
forth  above  will  for  the  first  time  provide  the  people  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  the,  capacity  and  merits  of  those  who  seek  election 
to  the  legislative  councils.    Till  an  intelligent  electorate  in  established 
and   genuine   nationalism   revives,  the  legislative  councils  nhould 
continue  as  advisory,  but  the  number  of  elected  members  should 
exceed  the  number  of  official  and  nominated  members  together, 
minorities  and  backward  communities  being  represented  by  nomina- 
tion.   An  upper  chamber  should  be  constituted  to  represent  the  more 
conservative  dements  in  society ,     Bills  relating  to  social  reform, 
inheritance  lawn,,  and  religious  and  charitable  endowments,  passed 
by  the  two  chambers,  should  have  the  force  of  law,  subject  of  course 
to  veto  by  the  Governor-in-eoundL 

V.  The  Imperial  Legislative  council  should  be  constituted  on  the 
name  linen  aw  the  provincial  councils 

VI.  The  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  Council  should  be 
taken  over  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  consisting  of 
members  who  at  the  time  of  nomination  have  been  in  residence  in 
England  for  at  leant  ten  years  previously,  the  qualification  not  being 
insisted  on  in  the  ease  of  the  Indian  members,  who  should  number 
at  least  five. 

VII.  The  European  element  should  continue  to  predominate 
as  at  present  in  the  Civil  Service,  but  in  all  other  services  should  be 
rapidly  reduced, 

No,  4.    FEOM  A  TIAOHEB 

L  I  quite  agree  with  your  views  in  the  main.  I  think  you  are 
extremely  fair  and  open-minded.  You  sympathize  with  Indian  poli- 
tical aspirations  and  desire  to'sae  India  have 'as  much  self-government 
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as  she  is  capable  of.  The  details  of  a  great  political 
can  only  be  worked  out  in  the  light  of  actual  oxprrii'tN1*1.  In  th< 
meantime  one  can  take  advantage  of  the  lossons  of  history  and  pro- 
pose measures  tentatively. 

2.  What  you  say  about  the  imperial  parliament  fur  thr  imperial 
business  of  the  whole  commonwealth  seems  to  me  very  well  considered . 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  parliament  is  too  Imsy  with 
national  (and  provincial  ?)  affairs  and  hun  little  time  to  deal  properly 
with  imperial  problems.    An  imperial  parliament,  therefore,  will  he 
a  most  useful  institution.    But  I  must  frankly  confess  that  the  posi- 
tion of  India  in  it  may  be  such  an  neither  you  nor  Indians  them- 
selves may  desire.    Aa  long  as  there  is  a  conflict  of  colour  then*  will 
be  a  conflict  of  interests.    The  OolonieH  on  the.  one  hand  and  India 
on  the  other  may  have  contrary  interests,  and  even  though  India 
has  her  own  representatives  in  this  parliament  her  voice  obviously 
cannot  be  as  strong  as  that  of  the  Colonies  put  together,     I  IUH 
writing  without  the  least  reserve,  and  I.  don't  hesitate  to  j^ivc  expres- 
sion to  my  fears.    My  fear  is  that  there.  i«  a  real  danger  of  the  white- 
races  exploiting  India.   So  far  an  the  attitude  of  the  ( 'olonteK  to  India. 
is  known  to  us,  we  cannot  call  it  altogether  friendly.    An  imperial 
parliament  cannot  at  once  change  this  attitude,  nor  can  it  make  alt 
these  interests  one.    Of  course,  such  a  parliament  may  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  between  the  Colonies  and  India  ;  but  who  m  to  guard 
the  interests  of  the  weak  V    Under  the  unwe.nt  system  the.  British 
Parliament  is  regarded  as  impartial  to  all  the  Colonies  and  depen- 
dencies, and  India  can  turn  to  them  for  the  consideration  of  her  right* 
and  for  the  redress  of  any  wrong. 

3.  It  is  very  encouraging  to  find  that  the  principle  of  t*eJf»gcwem- 
ment  for  India  has  been  recognized  by  political  writers  like  ymiiwlf * 
No  aane  man  will,  however,  think  that  India  must  hnvis  wlt-govpnt- 
ment  to  the  fullest  extent  at  once,     What  educated  Indium*  -nrt* 
claiming  is  that  they  should  be  trained  in  the  art  of  self-government 
and  that  they  should  be  given  a»  much  self-government  a*  they 
deserve.   Now  the  question  is,  how  to  train  them  and  how  to  fi»ci 
out  what  measure  of  self-government  they  deserve.    The  solution  of 
both  the  problems  is  one,  namely,  give  them  a  small  share  of  real 
self-government  at  once,  and  If  they  acquit  themselves  well,  give 
them  more.    This  will  not  only  train  them,  but  will  also  show  what 
they  are  capable  of.   Your  views  are  not  different  from  this.    But  the 
details  which  you  have  proposed  will,  1  am  afraid.  Involve  many 
practical  difficulties, 

4.  The  Provincial  Legislative  Councils  exercising  the  *  tranafomd 
power*- '  will  find  themselves  in  a  very  awkward  position,    They  wiU 
be  under  a  double  responsibility;  they  will  be'  primarily  respon- 
sible to'  tihei*  constituencies  and  secondarily  and  indirectly  to  the 
National  Gbvenment  and  through  it  to  parliament,  two  latter 
will  judge  ttoir  work  and  wiU  ©ither  teanafer  new  powers  or 

the  transferred- .powers.    1  am  not  fully  convinced  that  the 
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Government  (British  and  Indian)  which  you  have  called  a  *  dyarehy  * 
will  suit  Indian  conditions.  Of  course,  a  National  Government} 
(I  mean  the  Government  of  India  as  constituted  at  present)  and 
Provincial  autonomous  GovernmentB  may  work  Bide  by  side  quite 
satisfactorily.  But  two  Provincial  Governments,  the  one  with 
certain  '  reserved  1  powers  and  the  other  with  certain  *  transferred 
powtM'B  '  may  find  it  diiKeult  to  adjust  each  to  the.  other.  It  is  only 
possible,  when  there  is  unstinted  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  present 
rulers  and  full  confidence  on  the,  part  of  the,  Indian  people.  If  the 
rulers  are  not  perfectly  ready  to  see  India  get  self-government  as 
soon  as  possible,  they  will  not,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  afford  as 
much  help  an  the  Indian  Council  with  transferred  powers  may  need. 
It  will  be  difficult  if  the  rulers  take  up  a  merely  critical  rather  than 
a  ny  in  pathetic,  and  a  friendly  attitude.  I  am  convinced  that  there 
are  some  individual  Anglo-Indian  rulers  (it  in  difficult  to  say  anything 
about  their  proportion)  who  art*  absolutely  sympathetic  and  friendly. 
But  that  does  not  prove  that  the  Provincial  Governments  will  bo 
equally  BO.  It  will  be  disastrous  if  the  transfer  red  Government  and 
the  Police  art*,  hostile.  I  specially  mention  the  Police  because  there 
have  been  canes  in  which  groundless  suspicions  not  only  put  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  really  good  pieces  of  work,  but  have  made  them 
nearly  impossible,  by  means  of  espionage  and  petty  prosecutions 
quite  natural  to  Government  but  very  objectionable  all  the  name. 
1  Feel»  therefore*  that  the  most  effective  way  of  granting  self-govern- 
ment is  to  make  the  present  legislative  councils  stronger  and  to  give 
the  Indian  members  more  executive  powers  and  greater  responsi- 
bilities* InHtoad  of  starting  a  new  and  distinct  self-governing 
Council  in  each  Province  it  ia  better  to  provide  the  present  provincial 
GovernmentB  with  a  larger  and  more  real  element  of  Indian  co-opera- 
tion. For  instance,  you  could  have  a  larger  number  of  Indian 
members  on  the  executive  councils.  You  could  also  grant  tentatively 
more  no  went  to  the  non-offiuial  members.  If  experience  showed  that 
they  deaerve  them  you  could  have  more  Indians  in  the  executive 
councils  and  grant  to  the  non-official  members  more  powers.  If 
on  the  other  hand  they  failed  such  powers  could  be  recalled.  "What 
I  should  like  to-  see  is  a  fair  chance  for  them  to  show  their  ability  in 
the  art  of  government. 

5,  There  in  another  difficulty  which  1  want  to  mention.  The 
members  of  civil  service,  Imperial  and  Provincial,  azyl  officials  of  other 
departments  will  remain,  under  the  system  you  propose*  servants 
of  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Provincial  Government^ .  The 
Provincial  Indian  Councils  with  transferred  powers  will  perhaps 
have  nothing  to  do  with  their  appointment,  promotion,  and 
dismissal ;  and  the  council  which  will  u»e  them  as  instruments  will 
have  the  difficulty  in  managing  affairs  as  a  power  finds  with 

borrowed  labour  from  Ms  neighbour,  I  do  not  know  how  much 
loyalty  these  councils  can  expect  from  these  officials,  Of  course, 
they  may  select  their  own  heaai  of  departments  and  the  heads  may 
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organize  the  departments,  "but  after  all  they  will  coino.  an  borrowed 
servants  and  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Provincial  (Jovrrn- 
ments  will  remain  their  masters.  The  difficulty  will  Iw  ronwd<*ablt»  if 
these  officials  are  Europeans  as  it  in  natural  to  <»x  pet,  that  fclwy  will  IK\ 

6.  What  you  propose  is  not  altogether  new  in  India.    Tlw  Indian 
Municipalities  and  the  District  and  the  Local  Boardn  an*  to  a  rrrtam 
extent  self-governing  institutions.    But  in  mcwt  own  n  Oovrrnment 
official  who  is  supposed  to  guide  and  lioln  thorn  vmron«rioUMly  or 
consciously  usurj)s  all  powers  and  local  Bon-government  boeomo.K  a 
misnomer.     I  am  not  competent  to  {WHH  an  opinion  on  the  working 
of  these  self -governing  Bodies;  but  i  feel  Hiiro,  that  a  «tudy  of  them* 
institutions  will  throw  considerable  light  on  the.  Bchomo  you  pro  pom*, 

7.  I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  the  principle*  of  Belf-Koverntnent 
should  work  from  the  bottom  upwards  and  not  from  the  top  down- 
wards.   I  strongly  agree  with  you,  therefore,  in  thinking  that  it  in 
the  provincial  Governments  which  should  ho.  tae.kled  ft  rut.    Them* 
Provincial  Governments  as  at  present  existing  muni  hi*  quite  autono- 
mous with  regard  to  certain  definite.  pow.rH,  and  then1  fthmiid  he  an 
attempt  to  introduce  a  gradually  increasing  roHjuwwhle    Imlinn 
element.   And  here  will  be  the  beginning  of  Indian  Helf -government, 

8.  I  am  now  a  convert  to  the  principle  of  direct  representation, 
We  may  have,  as  you  propose,  a  list  of  qualified,  voter*  for  etirh 
province.    Care  must,  however,  be  taken  to  make  the  lint,  a*  full  HH 
possible.   Qualifications  munt  definitely  be  laid  down  and  then*  mtiy 
be  a  special  tribunal  to  judge  the  qualificaticmH  in  doubtful  or  ran* 
tested  cases.    But  I  should  not  leave  it  entirely  to  Uovurnmt'ttt 
officials,  nor  to  any  section  of  the  community. 

No.  4  a 

The  following  is  a  record  of  a  discmmon  which  Utnk  place,  on  the- 
memorandum  between  three  Englishmen  and  four  tndutmt)  inc 
the  author  of  the  above  memorandum.    None  of  the  jwrHtmii  taking 
in  this  discussion  were  members  of  the  public 

X  was  pressed  to  put  into  concrete  form  hii  feaw  of  what  might 
happen  if  an  Imperial  Parliament  such  as  is  prctp«ttt*il  by  Mr.  C*tsrtis 
were  constituted.  It  was  supposed  firstly  tbat  with  Britbh  iltogi- 
cality  such  a  Parliament  might  be  given  control  only  o v«r  the  i*xti*rniil 
affairs  of  India  as  in  the  case  of  the  wlf -governing  unite  of  tho  Kitipirt^ 
and  that  India's  internal  affairs  might  continue  to  be  subject  to 
a  Parliament  responsible  to  the  electors  of  the  iJmfed  Kingdom. 
X  stated  that  under  such  a  system  the  onl?  fear  be  would  hav«  for 
India  would  be  that  she  might  be  0ver«t«ea  for  of  Imperial 

Defence.  On  its  being  pointed  out  that  for  inch  purposes 

could  never  under  any  system  b©  made  to  depend  OB  but 

would  have  to  be  fixed  by  some  more  or  less  automatic  method 
such  as  that  proposed  in  The  ProUm  ofth*  X  with- 

drew this  point* 

X  was  then  asked  to  state  in  concrete  form  the  dangem  ha 
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for  India  if  lier  internal  affairs  also  should  be  controlled  by  such 
a  reconstructed  Imperial  Parliament.  He  mentioned  two.  (a)  That 
the  Colonial  representatives  would  be  less  sympathetic  towards 
Indian  aspirations  than  a  wholly  British  Parliament.  The  three 
Englishmen  present  and  Z  strongly  disagreed.  The  other  Indians 
present  preserved  an  open  mind  on  the  point,  (b)  That  in  matters  of 
trade  and  commerce  there  might  be  conflict  of  interests  between  the 
Colonies  and  India  and  that  in  consequence  in  matters  of  tariffs,  &c., 
India  might  suffer.  It  was  urged  in  reply  that  this  would  be 
much  less  likely  to  happen  than  at  present  because  (1)  the  Colonies 
are  so  widely  separated  geographically  that  it  would  be  very  unlikely 
that  all  their  interests  would  jump  together,  and  in  fact  the  united 
Indian  vote  might  easily  in  matters  of  Indian  tariffs  and  trade  find 
itself  in  the  position  of  the  Nationalist  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, i.  e.  able  to  turn  the  vote  in  favour  of  either  side.  At  present 
it  is  simply  British  interests  and  Indian :  result,  vide  e.  g.  the  cotton 
excise.  (2)  Britain  is  committed  to  Free  Trade  and  has  imposed 
Free  Trade  on  India  against  her  wish.  The  Colonies  would  sympathize 
with  her  desire  for  protection.  The  meeting  generally  adopted  this 
view.  It  was  admitted  by  all  that  the  dangers  mentioned  by  X  would 
exist ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  if  any  scheme  such  as  that  outlined 
in  Mr.  Curtis's  letter  were  introduced,  (1)  it  would  be  necessary  that 
the  scheme  should  be  drawn  up  to  its  very  smallest  details  by  Parlia- 
ment so  as  to  leave  as  little  room  as  possible  for  variation  and 
obstruction  by  the  Civil  Service,  and  (2)  it  would  be  desirable  that 
L.G.'s,  as  well  as  Governors,  should  be  appointed  from  outside  India. 
It  was,  however,  generally  agreed  that  no  scheme  of  reform  anywhere 
ever  had  been  or  would  be  without  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  that 
this  particular  scheme  did  seem  to  be  workable.  Some  of  those 
present  also  felt  that  X  was  perhaps  inclined  to  exaggerate  the 
dangers.  Y  especially  wished  his  opinion  to  be  recorded,  that  among 
the  first  set  of '  transferred  '  departments  there  should  be  at  least  one 
which  would  arouse  popular  enthusiasm  and  suggested  Primary  and 
Secondary  Education.  He  also  wished  it  to  be  recorded  that  in  his 
view,  concurrently  with  the  introduction  of  this  scheme,  the  official 
Government  should  also  be  gradually  more  and  more  leavened  with 
Indians,  especially  in  the  Executive  Councils,  thus  giving  them  oppor- 
tunities for  administrative  training.  Others  felt  that  all  the  best  men 
would  be  needed  for  the  '  transferred  '  Governments.  "With  regard 
to  X's  alternative  suggestions  it  was  pointed  out : 

(i)  That  taking  more  Indians  into  the  Executive  Councils  would 
give  training  in  administration  but  not  in  responsible  government, 
for  which  quite  a  different  kind  of  training,1  viz.  that  of  responsibly 
governing,  is  required. 

(ii)  That  enlarging  the  number  and  powers  of  the  non-official 
members  of  the  Legislative  Councils  would  be  giving  power  without 
responsibility,  which  would  be  most  undesirable. 

1  The  difference  is  that  between  the  training  of  individual  ability  and 
training  of  groups  in  the  corporate  political  sense. 
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(iii)  That  this  would  also  load  to  r<»pivHciitutiv«»  (Jovernmont, 
which  would  cause  even  worse  difficulties  with  aflirial<lom  than  oven 
X  feared  under  Mr.  Curtis's  proposals  ;  and  that  «o<m<».r  or  later  th<»ro 
would  be  an  absolute  deadlock. 

X  admitted  that  his  schcino.  would  he  unworkable,  It  was  Amorally 
agreed  that  Mr.  Ourtift's  was  the  only  Hr.hoim*  of  advuiuv  towards 
responsible  government  put  forward  so  far  whidi  normod  to  be 
workable. 

All  present  agreed  in  urging  very  strongly  that  Mr,  Curtis  should 
study  the  working  of  Mimieipalitios  in  India. 

No.  4  6 
Separate  Note  by  Y,  one  of  the  Indian*  ahow  ntcnimncd, 

Self-government  in  the  complete  form  will  take  n  very  long  time  to 
come.  The  question,  therefore,  is  what  can  be  done  now  and  in  the 
meanwhile  towards  the  destined  goal  of  self-government, 

A  charter  such  as  suggested  by  Mr,  Curtis  may  he. 
But  more  than  this  would  be  needed  to  meet  the  situation. 

For  the  purpose  of  training  individuals  in  the  practical 
tion  of  the  country  more  Indians  must  be  introduced  both  in  the, 
Executive  Councils  and.  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  What  in  wunt-od 
is  closer  association  on  terms  of  equality-  .....  -and  in  this  way  making 
the  government  a  national  government. 

Further,  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  introduce  tho  Indian  ink* 
the  ranks  of  the  Officers  of  the  Army  holding  the  Royal  Commtiumm, 
High  Military  training  should  be  afforded  and  also  equal  rank  arid 
status  given. 

In  this  way  individual  ability  will  be  trained  and  devetopd 
throughout  the  country  ;  arid  then  as  we  grow  rijw  for  n»«jion«ihh» 
government,  i.  e.  responsible  to  our  own  people  in  the  full  nenw  of  tho 
word,  self-government  will  come  and  we  shall  be  ready  to  undortakn  it. 

To  attain  the  latter  Mr.  Curtis's  plan  is  excellent.  It  will  probably 
come  only  in  this  way  when  it  does  come.  But  at*  present,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge,  the  country  will  be  slow  to  agree  to  it  ;  '  and  the  noheme 
may  fail  on  account  of  reasons  suggested  by  X,  My  belief  in  that 
we  must  first  attempt  to  make  the  government  national  by  making 
the  personnel  of  it  largely  national  (Indian),  and  as  we  do  this  wo 
must  proceed  to  take  steps  to  make  it  responsible  to  tho  people  of 
India  in  the  way  suggested  by  Mr,  Curtis—  till  we  have  attained  f  till 
self-government. 

The  need  of  an  Imperial  Parliament  for  External  is  clear. 

Th©  development  of  a  national  (Indian)  goverameat  and  of  self- 
government  on  internal  affairs  is  a  sacred  duty.  Connexion  with  the 
British-  Pftd&raent  may  still  go  on  during  the  interim,  i  e.  before  full 


:  tort  three  papers  are  of  interest  as  ikowlng  the  manner  In 
which  t-M  mtod  ^ompa  which  the.  writer  at  oat  time  hoped  to 
would  have  worked. 
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Comments  by  Europeans  not  in  the  Service  of  Government. 
No.  5.    FROM  A  TKACIHEK 

In  submitting  these  *  notes  '  and  criticism.**  on  your  scheme  for  the 
gradual  introduction  into  India  of  nome  form  of  self-government, 
I  will  first  give,  you  a  ntatement  an  to  what  qualifications  I  have  for  | 

doing  HO.  , 

I  have  lived  now  for  three  and  twenty  yearn  in  India,  all  of  which  t 

have  been  panned  in  the  United  Provinces.    I  have  of  course  wandered  f 

about  a  good  deal,  in  KaHlvmir,  Quetta,  Mysore,  and  the  Central  li 

"Provinee.H,  but  what  remarks  1  may  make  are  mainly  based  on  my 
knowledge  of  the  people  and  conditions  of  Northern  India,  § 

AB  A  non-official  who  can  count  among  hin  Indian  friendn  most  of 
the  so-called  *  leaders  1  in  these  parts,  and  a  very  large*,  number  of 
men  of  all  classes,  official  and  non-official,  I  have  been  able  to  get, 
perhaps  at  leant  an  well  an  most  men,  some  idea  an  to  the  hopes  and 
feelings  of  our  Eastern  dependency. 

For  yearn  I  have  been  convinced  that  great  changes  are  necessary  : 
that  to  ignore,  or  sneer  at  Indian  claims  in  not  only  useless  but 
mischievous  :  that  refusal  to  grant  reasonable  concessions,  until 
you  are,  forced  to  give  more  than  is  either  needed  or  asked  for,  is 
dangerous  :  that  the  treating  of  individual  Indians,  however  well- 
born or  educated,  with  contempt,  or,  at  best,  with  half-amused 
tolerance  and  condescension,  in  not  only  showing  a  lack  of  breeding 
on  the  part  of  the  Englishman,  but  SB  fraught  with  grave  danger 
to  the  Empire, 

1,  regard  *  Indian  unrest '  as  a  huge  artificial  lake  contained  by  an 
immense  dam— the  present  system  of  government.  The  water  is 
too  haavy  for  the  dam,  and  IH  forcing  itself  through  chinks,  over 
increasing  in  number  and  dimensions,  and  threatening  its  entire 
structure.  What  would  a  good  engineer  do  in  such  a  case  ?  Would 
he  not  cither  divert  some  of  the  immense  flood  that  was  threatening 
to  overwhelm  him,  into  other  and  aafor  channels,  or  would  he  not 
entirely  reconstruct  the  dam  ?  Probably  both* 

But  what  does  government  do-— collectively  and  individually  ? 
Does  it  not  run  about  bestowing  little  meaningless  concessions  here, 
feeble  flattery  there,  lamentable  weakness  at  one  moment,  mis- 
guided severity  at  another,  for  all  the  world  like  a  lot  of  indifferent 
masoas  putting  in  bits  of  atone  and  mortar  in  the  vain  hope  of  stop- 
ping the  leaks  ?  For  a  time  such  a  policy  succeeds,  and  will  continue 
to  succeed,  and  the  engineer  lives  in  a  fool's  paradise ;  but,  one  clay, 
the  ever-widening  breaches  refute  to  be  stuffed  up  with  rubble,  the 
whole  structure  gives  way,  and  engineer  and  stan  are  carried  away 
in  the  universal  rum. 

The  Civil  Service  is  a  magnificent  institution.    It  in  probably  the 

'•most  efficient,  and  the  most  unoorrupt,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen* 

But  it  has  the  faults  of  its  virtues,    It  is  so  good  that  it  regards 

itself  as  infallible  ;  it  is  so  anadoiut  to  rule  weu  and  justly  that  it 
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imagines  that  every  one  else,  wants  to  Iw  ruled  woll  and  j  unity,  forgo  t- 
ting  that  most  nations,  on  reaching  a  rortiiin  Htag«s  would  prrfor 
their  own  rule,  even  if,  for  the  moment.,  if-  involved  a  certain  amount 
of  retrogression.  , 

The  Civil  Service,  asitexi«t>Hat  pnwnt  in  India,  w  an  imnrhromam, 
A  civil  service  must  of  courw  exist  in  one  form  or  another  in  cv«»ry 
country.  Whether  our  present  system  ran,  or  ought,  to  he  entirely 
scrapped  in  the  very  near  future  I  doubt.  The  District  Magmf  rule, 
as  I  have  pointed  out  in  a  note*  I  regard  a«  eHHettf  ia!  under  exiting 
conditions,  but  there  arc4,  many  other  poHf.H^whirh  could  he  done 
away  with  without  many  tears  being  shed. 

The  main  outline  of  your  scheme  seems  a  sound  one  mi  which  to 
work  out  details.  As  for  your  insistence  on  the  great  rluutgeH  that 
will  have  to  conic  there  is  no  room  for  argument.  Whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  the  Indian  is  going  to  have  a  higher  way.  Shall  we  give  him 
quickly  those  dishes  that  he  can  digest  fairly  eamly,  or  nhull  we  ptmh 
him  away  from  the  table  until,  driven  by  the  hunger  of  d<«.Mjmir, 
he  indulges  in  a  surfeit  of  every  course  with  diNttMiroun  rmiHeqijettee«  ? 

You  will  see  that  I  have  put  on  a  pica  for  Kd  unit-ton  h«»ing  luindcd 
over.  As  an  educationist,  I  should  not  do  so  were  t  not,  jH'numuHy 
at  any  rate,  unafraid. 

NOTKS 

Para.  2.  I  quite  agree  that  the  present  Hy«ti*m  <!<H*M  not  **mtun* 
anything  like  adequate  consideration  of  Indian  affair*  by  tin*  tVoph* 
of  England  through  their  Parliament. 

This  is  very  strongly  felt  by  many  Indian*  with  whom  I  tmw 
discussed  the  matter,    Failing  an  Imperial  Council,  on  which  India- 
in   common   with   the   Colonies*   and   Dominions  -  nhouid 
adequate  representation,  1  think  a  return  to  Ham* thing  lik«*  thi* 
mentary  Committee  is  essential, 

I  strongly  lean  towards  an  Imperial  Council  twc&umt : 

(i)  India  would  feel  she  was  on  an  equality  with  tin*  oth«»r 
ponent  parts  of  the  Empire,    Sentiment  hulktt  mure*  largely  pi*rhiijw 
in  India  than  anywhere. 

(ii)  Indians  would  meet  Colonials*  face  to  face  ;  <*aeh  mdo  ccnild 
put  its  own  views  directly  before  the  Empire  ;  a  m*nm  of  fi^|i«iwihiiity 
would  be  engendered  with  wider  knowledge  of  the*  (Itfnrultim  of 
others ;  and  the  fact  that  Indian  quenttonft  liiicl  n*c*i*iviH!  ti  fnir 
hearing  would  mitigate  resentment  should  deemtonH,  m>t  jn*rliii|w 
altogether  acceptable  to  this  country,  be  arrivotl  at. 

N.B.— Indian  representation  .must  b«  The  ret^nt  trio 

that  ^ went  to  England  was  probably  about  tha  beat  that,  under 
existing  circumstances,  could  have  been  Mleoted,  and  yet  not  one  of 
them  was  really  acceptable. 

(a)  Sir  James  Meston  is  personally  popular  and  treated,  but  bi» 
represented  the  Bureaucracy,  and*  however  well  ha  might  tmvit  eo 
clone,  the  Publie  feel  that  he  must  have  beta  hamperod  by  hli  official 
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position,  and  that,  in  any  case,  he  could  not  view  things  from  quite 
the  same  angle  of  vision  as  India  herself. 

(6)  Sir  S.  Sinha  was,  it  is  true,  a  former  President  of  the  National 
Congress,  but  his  Presidential  Address  gave  much  dissatisfaction. 
He  had  formerly,  moreover,  been  a  member  of  that  very  Bureaucratic 
Government,  which  Indian  leaders  are  desirous  of  eliminating,  or, 
at  any  rate,  of  profoundly  modifying,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  was 
selected  as  one,  who,  though  technically  a  representative  of  the 
advanced  school,  was  really  little  better  than  a  Government  servant. 

(c)  The  Maharaja  of  [Bikaner  is  regarded  as  representing  the 
semi-independent  chiefs  and  nothing  else.  The  average  Indian  has 
no  objection  to  a  ruling  prince  being  appointed,  provided  he  is  an 
extra  member  for  the  purpose  of  representing  Native  States  as  such. 
Probably  they  would  prefer  him  to  a  European,  official  or  otherwise ; 
but  it  is  thought  that,  by  including  him,  a  more  direct  representation 
of  British  India  was  excluded. 

As  already  said  it  is  probable  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  have  made  a  better  selection ;  but,  for 
the  reasons  already  given,  no  Indian  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
the  matter  is  altogether  satisfied. 

Para.  8.  You  have  here  hit  one  very  prominent  nail  right  on  the 
head,  and  have  explained  the  cause  of  a  grave  apparent  injustice — • 
a  cause  I  have  never  before  seen  so  clearly  shown. 

By  an  unfortunate  delight  in  well-sounding  phrases,  coupled  by 
an  utter  inability  to  see  their  logical  application,  the  compilers  of 
the  Proclamation  of  18581  have  landeid  the  Empire  in  a  grave 
difficulty. 

This  declaration  by  Queen  Victoria  has  been  referred  to  as  India's 
c  Magna  Carta '.  The  spirit  of  freedom  and  equality  which  it  breathes 
is  one  to  which  no  objection  can  be  taken  in  the  abstract,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, in  this  prosaic  world  we  deal  with  facts.  Now  one  of  the 
facts  that  was  not  clearly  realized  sixty  years  ago  was  that  the  so- 
called  colour  difficulty  would  arise  in  the  colonies.  At  present  India 
cannot  realize  that  at  the  bottom  this  is  an  economic  question.  All 
she  sees  is  that  her  sons,  whether  illiterate  f  coolies '  or  educated 
gentlemen,  are  treated  in  certain  parts  of  the  empire  as  if  they  were 
no  better  than  the  African  Savage.  She  would  like  to  retaliate  and 
cannot,  and  this  is  a  bitter  pill.  It  is  this  that  has  enabled  men  like 
Ghandhi,  Andrews,  and  Pearson  to  get  the  support  they  have. 
I  am  far  from  suggesting  that  these  people  have  not  done  good 
work,  and  brought  many  abuses  to  light ;  but  I  am  fairly  certain  that, 
but  for  the  goad  of  implied  inferiority,  the  average  Indian  leader 
would  not  have  worked  at '  the  cause '. 

Hitherto,  wjth  her  vast  population  and,  in  general,  hot  climate, 

India  has  been  regarded  as  safe  from  immigration ;  but  the  very  rapid 

increase  of  the  Chinese  in  such  towns  as  Calcutta  and  Rangoon,  and 

the  commercial  penetration  of  Japan,  which  is  being  stimulated  by 

1  Cf.  the  King's  Speech,  Delhi  Durbar,  1911. 
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the  war,  are  likely  to  cause  this  country  much  searching  of  heart 
before  long.  It  will  then  be  seen  whether  our  Indian  leadens  will  be 
prepared  to  submit  to  the  logic  of  their  prenent  arguments 

At  the  moment,  however,  the.  public,  are  blind  to  the  danger  that, 
threatens  them  from  the  Far  Kaftt,  and  are.  Hwayed  by  outra^cl 
sentiment. 

It  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  me  why  Lord  Harding*1,  who,  with 
all  his  faults,  often  showed  ntrength  in  upholding  Indian  intiTtsstn, 
did  not  act  more  drastically;  but,  wince  reading  your  letter,  f  have 
formed  a  somewhat  clearer  idea  of  hirt  difficulty. 

It  is  this  offence  to  Indian  sentiment  that,  waken  the  PIVHH  gird 
against  the  employment  of  Oolonialn  in  our  Civil  »St»rvict». 

"I  know  more  than  one  Colonial  Official  and,  from  private  con  verna- 
tion with  the  people,  I  nhould  nay  that  they  wen*  far  from  being 
personally  unpopular.  One  who  was  formerly  a  collector  wan 
certainly  regarded  as  a c  strong  '  man,  and  at  tin*  name  time  ciwrteouB 
as  to  the  higher  classes  and  sympathetic  to  the  lower,  NevcrthdeHB 
it  is  a  fact  that,  when  such  men  have  to  initiate,  or  carry  out,  Home 
measure  which  is  not  altogether  popular,  much  more  in  nmdc  of  the 
grievance  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  official  b**«*n  H  native 
of  the  country,  or  even  an  Englishman.  Tin*  opportunity  m  Hcizwl 
upon  to  point  out  such  acts  as  evidence,  if  not  of  the  Colonial  Spirit, 
at  any  rate  of  the  undesirability  of  Indians  being  compelled  to  accept 
orders  from  men  of  those  parts  of  the  Empire,  which  ivfuno  to  treat 
persons  of  Oriental  nationality  on  the  same  piano  an  thmnHolwK. 

Para.  11.  You  are  right.  Educated  and  Beuu-educatad  Indian**  arc 
obsessed,  naturally,  by  the  English  system  of  Government.  AH  you 
clearly  point  out,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  oven  in  England,  that 
system  can  continue  without  considerable  modification  (c.  g,  Ireland). 

The  American  and  Colonial,  oven  the  German,  systems  ate  rather 
those  from  which  we  should  take  our  basons  in  constructing  self- 
government  for  India.  And  in  India,  even  more  than  in  other 
countries,  for  she  is  not,  and  never  will  be,  a  nation,  any  moro  than 
Europe  is  a  nation.  Just  as  at  present,  under  a  common  danger, 
various  European  states  are  allied  together,  and  will  separate  again 
once  the  need  for  concerted  action  is  over,  no  here.  At  the  moment 
the  educated  men  in  the  various  parts  of  this  Great  Peninsula  h&Bg 
together  and  $ot  as  one,  but,  once  their  objects  are  attained  it  will 
be  impossible  for  the  Pathan  of  the  West  to  work  permanently  with 
the  Bengali  of  the  East,  or  the  Andhra  of  the  South  with  the  Sikh 
or  Hindu  of  the  North,  save  under  the  cementing  sway  of  some  outside 
world-power. 

This  point,  though  dimly  realised  by  the  ladinas  themselves,  is 
,aiad  obscured  at  present  in  their  blind 
your  point  wants  to  be  most  dearly  brought  home,  but,  in 
doing  $0)  ctite  mxwb  be  taken  that  it  is  not  regarded  AS  a  subtle 
aTdioaiioB:j>|  *  divide  et  impera '. 

.  '14, .  byagohy,  a*  you  correctly  state,  it  little  understood  out 
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hero,  not  merely  by  the  people,  but  also  by  the  bureaucracy,  and  least 
of  all  by  the  military. 

Dyare.hy,  however,  HO  far  as  I  can  understand,  is  actually  working 

in  our  self-governing  colonies— especially  Canada and  in  the 

United  States.  How  far  it  really  works  in  Germany  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  fancy  it  is  to  a  great  extent  modified  by  what,  for  want  of 
a  better  word,  I  will  call e  PruHsianism  '.  At  any  rate  it  seems  to  mo 
that  herein  lies  the  solution  for  India. 

The.  difficulty  that  lies  before,  you  in  advocating  Slyarchy '  is  that, 
no  matter  how  you  may  gild  the  pill,  if  your  scheme  is  to  work,  the 
I. (IB.,  aft  at  'prwH-t,  comtitutwl,  must  eventually  go.  Dyarehy  and. 
an  autocratic  Bureaucracy  cannot  exist  together.  Vested  interests 
are  great,  and  the  I.C -.R.  will  fight  hard. 

Might  not  a  partial  solution  to  the  difficulty  be  found  in  the1-  institu- 
tion of  an  Imperial  C-i vil  Service,  the  members  of  which  might,  should 
need  arise,  be  drafted  from  one  -portion  of  the  Empire  to  another. 
A  person  serving,  say  in  India,  would  then  fee]  that,  should  political 
or  other  changes,  necessitate  a  termination  of  Ins  appointment,  he 
would  not  bo  stranded,  but  would  be  found  equal  employment  and 
opportunity  for  further  promotion  elsewhere.  I  do  not  dilate  on  this, 
1  merely  put  it  forward  as  a  suggestion  for  further  development. 

Paras.  15,  16,  and  17.  These  paragraphs  follow  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  Dyarohy,  but  you  must  lay  especial  stress  on  10. 

For  a  considerable,  time  the  Supremo  Government  must,  it  seems 
to  mo,  remain  largely  bureaucratic;  both  in  personnel  and  traditions, 
though  I  am  not  quite  clear  if  you  agree  with  me.  Unless,  therefore, 
careful  provision  is  made  to  guard  against  it,  there  will  be  great 
temptation  to  interfere  with,  and  to  exercise  supervision  over, 
Provincial  Governments.  The*,  functions  and  powers  of  the  higher 
party  jmwt  therefore  be  very  clearly  defined.  This  SB  all  the  more 
neceBsary  aR  there  is  bound  to  be  Home  loss  of  efficiency  -apparent, 
at  any  rate  -at  first,  and  the  temptation  for  a  clever  and  energetic 
bureaucrat  to  try  to  put  things  right  will  bo'irroHiBtible. 

Paras.  18  and  19.  These  virtually  imply  the  ultimate  disappear- 
ance of  the  I.C.8.,  as  it  IB  at  present,  and  will  therefore  bo  vigorously 
opposed  by  those  who  can  BOO  no  further  than  their  own  supposed 
interests  and  *  low*  of  prestige  \ 

You  doubtless  realize  that  your  Hchome,  with  the  general  features 
of  which  I  am  in  complete  sympathy,  .must  result  in  the  ultimate 
disappearance  of  the  "District  Officer.  The  importance  of  this  official 
IB  sometime*  overlooked  by  those  who  have  not  lived  permanently 
in  India, 

Judicial  officers,  oven  Judges  of  the  High  Court,  possess  little 
popular  prestige  compared  with  that  of  the  District  Officer,  He, 
the  District  Officer,  is  the  impersonation  of  all  earthly  power  to  the 
peasant ;  he  is  their  ma»fta?>,  the  one  to  whom  all  look  for  help  and 
guidance  ;  and,  in  fact,  tho  local '  God  '. 

Should  the  Judge  denim  the  loan  of  a  carriage  or  an  elephant,  ho 

2-145  r 
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must  trust  to  his  personal  popularity  or  to  aonHMnemhor  of  hw €  Bar ' 
to  accommodate  him.  In  the,  cam1  of  tho  District  Offuvr  thrru  in  no 
need  to  ask,  he  has  everything  thrust  upon  him. 

I  remember  the  case  of  a  certain  offiwr  some*  yearn  ago,  who,  on 
arriving  at  the  new  station  to  which  h<*  hud  boon  pcwtod,  diwovorod 
an  elephant  and.  Homes  two  or  throo.  nuriatfoH  and  pairn  of  hornoa  in  \m 
compound.  As,  after  a  few  (hiyn,  they  vvoro  ntili  t.horo,  IH»  mudo 
inquiries,  and  was  informed  that  they  had  boon  placod  permanently 
at  his  disposal  by  certain  of  the  loading  gentry.  Ho  thoroupon  wrote 
to  the  owners,  politely  thanking  thorn  for  their  kindnoHB,  but  pointing 
out  that  his  official  salary  was  mirh  as  to  rondor  it  unnocoNmiry  for 
him  to  have  to  depend  on  othom  for  c'onvoyuwoH.  Aftor  a  little* 
demand  the  carriages  disappeared,  but  tho  ownor  (if  tho  oit*phuHts 
a  local  raja,  was  most  perturbed  and  came  in  porno n  to  rail  on  tho  n»jw 
official.  He  explained  that  it  had  always  been  tho  ciwtow  for  hm 
family  to  be  privileged  to  lend  hm  Dintrirt  OHioor  an  olephunt,  and 
that,  if  it  were  refused,  his  neighbours  awl  tonanfH  would  regard  it 
as  a  sign  that  he  was  under  official  dmplouHurv.  T\w  otlioor  in 
question  was  not  a  very  keen  Mportmnan,  and  nwly  rrquirod  an 
elephant,  but,  so  long  as  ho  wan  stationed  there,  tin*  olo pliant  lived 
in  his  compound.  This  was  some  yeara  ago,  and  may  be  n  tnore  or 
less  isolated  case,  but  it  is  a  good  example  of  the  important'**  with 
which  the  Collector,  or  Deputy  CotummHium*r,  an  the  Dtniriet  Oflieor 
is  usually  called,  is  regarded.  Of  eourno  in  the  larger  town*,  where 
modern  ideas  are  beginning  to  permeate,  the  official  i«  n»t  HO  grt»ut!y 
regarded  as  in  the,  ICHB  advanced  dmtrictM,  but,  <»v<*n  the»rt»,  the 
prestige  ho  enjoys  is  far  greater  than  that  given  to  a  rorroHpontling 
person  in  any  other  civilised  country, 

I  fully  agree  that  any  ayBtwu  of  Qovormnent  which  dt»»H  not 
give  a  minister  complete  control  over  hi*  own  officer*  artel  hi*  own 
department,  is  unworkable,  and  that  tho  proBimt  urningeinent,  by 
which  a  man  might  be  responsible  for  Education  in  hi*  District 
to  one  Minister,  and  for  Police,  let  us  wny,  to  unotiwr,  would  ba 
hopeless, 

This  means,  as  1  have  said  before,  that  the*  I.C.S.,  m  lit  priwnit 
constituted,  will  eventually  have  to  go,  with  all  it*  powt*r»  prmtigt*, 
privileges,  and  ideals,  and  m  its  place  would  bo  put  fwtitw,  tulucation, 
Public  Works,  and  other  officials,  each  respotwiblo  for  a  Iimit«ci  range 
of  duties,  and  each  under  his  departmental  httad,  who,  in  bin  turn, 
wo-uld  be  under  a  non-official  momlwr. 

Such  men,  under  conditions  exiting  in  India*  whar«  the  low«r 

.  classes  are  pathetically  ignorant  and  rely  entirely  tin  a  paternal 

.  government,  would  have  little  or  no  influencm  at  all,  except  >uoh 

as  ftey  might  derive  from  their  particular  offltsa,  orf  in  a  few  caieit 

from'  'tfteir  own  personality, 

Now  I  am  immensely  taken  with  your  acheme  in  the  main,  but  every 
scheme  whieh^ means  an  entire  roverial  of  extnting  conditiona,  mutt 
have  awkw«d  diftomlties  to  overcome.  It  in  no  good  ignoring  them, 
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and  equally,  if  you  are  convinced  of  the  merits  of  your  ideus,  it  in 
worne  than  foolish  to  let  them  daunt  you. 

One  of  the  great  diilicmltieB  lien  in  the  question  of  the  District 
Oftin'.r,  and  I  fancy  that  your  crit.icn  will  .seize  upon  it.  Hence  the, 
position  hurt  to  he  carefully  considered. 

The  Office  of  ( -omnuHHioncr,  and  tuany  another,  could,  I  think,  very 
HOOII  he  e.liininat«»d  under  a  modification  of  Indian  Government 
without  any  great  difficulty  or  inconvenience,  The  DiKtrie.t  Officer 
in  in  a  different  category,  To  the  educated  men  and  they  arc 
mainly  confined  to  the  large  towns  at  pre«ent  the  Dmtriet  (Mflcer 
may  he  an  anacImmiHm,  hut  to  the  ignorant  country  folk  he  in  ntill 
the  embodiment  of  power  and,  1  am  glad  to  nay,  justice.  The  peasant 
still  trusts  him,  Ktil.1  relies  on  IHH  judgement,  accepts  his  advice,  and 
appeals  to  him  in  time  of  trouble.  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  to  decry 
the  power  of  tin*  better  class  Indian  for  sympathising  with  his 
brothers  lower  in  the  social  scale,  but,  in  spite  of  what,  the  *  leaders  * 
may  nay,  I  maintain  that  It  in  just  because  he  in  a  foreigner,  because 
he  in  not  affected  by  questions  of  caste,  ancient  prejudices,  or  local 
influences,  that  the  Mriglish  .District  Officer  in  more  really  in  touch 
with  the  tiint  than  the  product  of  our  Indian  cities, 

I  believe  this  point  has  not  altogether  escaped  your  notice,  and 
that  you  are  endeavouring  to  formulate1  a  plan  by  which  the  various 
functions  of  the  District  Officer  should  IN*  gradually  taken  over. 

In  the  illiterate  condition  of  I  nil  in,  a  condition  that  cannot  be 
greatly  modified  for  a  long  time  HO  far  as  1  can  nee,  it  will  have  to  be 
a  very  gradual  and  a  very  careful  process  by  which  the  trutisfcr  of 
functions  is  effected, 

I  must  confess  at  present  I  cannot  seo  clearly  any  agency  which 
could  in  any  way  attmfuately  take  over  the  peculiar  duties  of  the* 
officer  under  diHcusmon. 

Perhaps,  in  times  name  of  the  functions  might  be  aBHimuni  by  the* 
Distritstaml  Municipal  Boards.  These  bodies  have  recently  been  given 
a  somewhat  larger  share  of  control  over  their  own  affairs,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  solution  lies  along  this  line,  I  have-  not  BufHcuwt  know- 
ledge of  the  working  of  them*  corporations,  HO  cannot  criticise  my 
remark,  which  I  leave  to  you  to  investigate  to  Bo-e.  whether  there  in 
anything  in  it, 

I  lay  emuhasis  on  the  District  Officer,  m  the  aatisfactory  solution 
of  this  problem  will*  it  seems  to  mo,  do  mora  than  anything  elite. 
towards  paving  the  way  for  the  proper  working  of  your  main  idea, 
vis.  the  carrying  on  of  the  government  0f  this  country  through 
separate  department*  under  non-official  ministers. 

ra»*  24,  The  elimination  of  the  *  official  vote  *  in  Legislative 
Councils  ii  essential. 

At  present  officers  have  to  vote  *  to  order f ,  which  is  an  obvious 
waste  of  time  which  might  be  better  employed  in  their  official  bumne&a. 
For  such  men  to  have  to  come  often  long  distance*!,  involving  heavy 
travelling  allowances  and  of  their  especial  duties*  seems 
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to  the  mere  layman  utterly  inexplicable  Surely  flu*  power  of  th(» 
government  would  have  been  far  better  preserved  by  the  Hear  right- 
to  '  veto  '  anything  that  they  ivgurded  as  iniprwtiriihlc  or  dan^ermw. 

The  proHtuit  system  in  objeeted  to  hy  uhncmf  every  <m<»,  ofliriul 
or  unofficial,  European  or  Indian,  with  whom  I  have  diMctisMcd  th<> 
point.  It  has  re.Hulted  in  no  heultliy<lebut<%  and  has  merely  int«'nsifn'd 
'  racial  cleavage  \  So  bad  in  it  thai,  if  an  Indian  orrusimtally  V<»!<«H 
on  the  Me  of  the  Government,  he  m  dencwnml  us  n  sycophant  or 
traitor,  quite  irrespective  of  the  meritH  of  the  earn'  ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  non-official  European  (officials,  of  enuw,  ntrinot)  votes 
contrary  fa*  Government  his  action  is  welcomed*  either  un  n  smack  uf, 
authority  or  as  a  proof  that  the  naid  authority  is  jtrfing  HO  badly 
that  even  men  of  its  own  race  cannot  nupport  if, 

In  this  connexion  it  nnint  IK*  further  rejiifiiibered  tlwt  even  the 
semi-educated  are  wofully  ignorant  and  cuHtly  gulled,  uttd  fhnt 
incidents  suc.h  an  I  have  mentioned  mn\\  and  do,  hnv«»  cflerf.H  on 
India  otit  of  all  proportion  to  their  merit  H, 

Para.  25,  Your  object  is  good,  (  \tndidly  I  hitve  ntti-  nuich  IIO.JH* 
for  *  party  ?  governnu*nt  in  India  at  pnwnt,  <ft*rt«inly  not  an  we 
understand  it  in  England,  In  fact,  am  I  not.  fairly  corrert  in  Haying 
that  real  *  party  ''government,  is.  an  exotic*  nut  Hide  lit**  British  rwv  ? 
S  peaking  f  or  %».  Unitc.d  Provinces,  1  f«»ar  it  would  leiul  fn  Hindu  and 
Mohammedan  partio8,  and  it  in  poHnible  thai  fhediwcoiifrnfctl  would 
say  that  we  had.  arranged  this  scheme  on  purpose  to  k«fep  uj»  rcligioun 
differences.  Another  difficulty  that  you  tmwt  not  innon*  i«  that 
Indiana  cannot  fight  on  the*  platform  and  wnmin  jMTMnnrtl  fricudn. 
The  idea  of  Balfour  and  AHquith,  aftor  u  keen  dfbiitis  miffing  down  to 
supper  together  is  altogether  foreign  to  their  idcu*. 

On  one  occaRion  I  had  a  pawwgf  at  tirtim  in  n  ptiblir  Innly  with 
a  high  official  Some  of  my  Indian  friend*  hinUnt  VITV  Mtrongly 
that  I  had  done  myself  no  good,  and  poiwihly  th<*  m«titution  I  rc*jm*- 
sented,  by  thus  attacking  a  n»|m»wnitativi*  of  th<»  <itivt»rnrni»nt. 
When  1  explained  to  thetu  that,  immcdiaf^ly  aft^r  tht»  di*f»it4%  hi* 
and  T  met  at  the  club,  and.  had  drinks  and  a  giitm^  of  iti!!inrd«  UIKC  thc*r, 
they  frankly  could  not  umlerKtand  it.  I  point4*d  nut  tluit  cifficial 
differences  had  nothing  to  do  with  Racial  rrliittnts*  ;  hut  it  WHH  no 
good.  *  We  cannot  keep  the  two  apart  *  wn«  th<?  romrncrit, 

It  is  possible  in  soma  provinwR,  when*  the  Hindu  Mohiimmwlun 
question  is  not  «o  acute,  that  thingR  might  tw»  i*aRi<»r,  hut  1  fnncy 
that  the  party  scheme  at  the  beginning  would  li»nd  to  coiwidcnibl^ 
Motion,  I  point  this  out,  howovor,  merely  to  »huw  n  tliRlciiliy  to  bf 
guarded  against*  Difficulties  aw  to  bo  civi*rrrittu%  AW!,  if  tit**  w*hwnn 
'•IB  futtdamentally  sound,  on«  should  not  nsjett  it  mi  p0»i!4i^  awkward- 
nesses, which  might,  or  might  not,  tnfttt'riaiixt*.  nwpli*  itiiwt 
" 


. 
Paras.  2$,  SO,  81.   These  three  paragraphR  refer  to  the  principles  of 

elections  and  eketors. 
I  do  not  know  sufficient  of  the*  details  of  the  premwt  RyMtem  to  say 
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very  much  in.  the  way  of  criticism,  but.  I  would  like  to  draw  your 
attention  to  a  (V,w  points  which  have  struck  me,. 

The  arrangement,  for  the  separate  representation  for  Mohammedans, 
though  theoretically  unsound  (unless  it  is  carried  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, and  bestowed  on  all  other  communities,  Hindu,  Pars!.,  Jain, 
Buddhist,  Christian,  &c.),  is  no  doubt  absolutely  necessary  in  India. 

Unfortunately  the,  present  system  causes  much  heart-burning. 

(a)  When  Mohammedans  are,  in  a  minority,  means  arc-  found  for 
their  representation..  The,  converse  does  not  hold,  good  in  the  case*, 
of  the  Hindus.  If  they  are  in  a  minority  they  must  grin  and  bear  it. 

(/>)  Mohammedans  get  a  double  vote  :  they  can  vote  in  the  special 
Mohammedan  electorate  and  again  in.  the  mixed  electorate.  The 
Hindu  ca.il  vote,  only  in  the  mixed  electorate, 

(c)  The.  conditions  necessary  to  obtain  the-  franchise  an*,  easier, 
1  believe,  in  the  case  of  the  Mohammedans  than  in  that  of  the  Hindus. 

I  object  to  separate  electorates,  but  agree  that  at  present  they  must 
exist.  I  would,  however,  have 

(i)  No  right  of  voting  in  a  mixed  electorate,  if  the.  person  had  the 

right  of  voting  in  a  special  electorate. 
This  would  do  away  with  •- 

(a)  The  double  vote. 

(b)  The  chance  that  tin*,  special  electorate  would  not  only  get 
their  own  man  in,  but  possibly  sway  also  the  mixed  electorate 
in  their  communal  favour. 

(ii)  Franchise  qualification  the  same  for  all. 

(iii)  Different  elee.toratcs  for  District  and  Municipal  Boards  on 
a  somewhat  wider  basis  than  those  for  electing  to  the 
Provincial  Councils. 

1  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  discussion  on  the  Municipal  elector- 
ates, but  will  deal  with  that  for  the  councils, 

I  would  not  have  councillors  elected,  as  they  are  at  present,  by 
Municipalities  and  District  Boards  some  of  these  have,  the  right 
only  in  rnUUwn !  and  for  a  period  of  throe  years  at  a  time  1 1 !  Nor 
would  I  allow,  in  any  case,  a  councillor  to  bo  elected  by  the  limited 
electorate)  of  his  own,  fellow -members  of  Boards.  Iliis  present 
scheme  is  leading  c-onntttntly  to  friction,  local  jealousy,  and  intrigue* 
Men  strive  to  be  elected  to  municipalities  with  a  view  to  council  and 
the  title  *  Honourable  *  rather  than  to  improve  local  conditions* 

I  should  like  to  wee  a  system  by  which  one  or  more  members  wore 
assigned  to  each  District,  or  Division,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
council,  and  representation  should  also  be  given  to  each  town  over  a 
certain  nize.  The  details  are  not  pertinent  to  the  matter  just  now. 
The  electorate  should  be  selected  on  one  or  more  of  three  bases— 
age»  property*  education* 

(!)  'Age,-~ -Whatever  age  might  ultimately  be  decided  on,  I  would 
strongly  urge  that  it  should  not  be  less  than  25.  In  my  opinion  21.  is 
too  young.  The  English  analogy  in  not  a  good  one.  Pew  of  our 
young  men  in  England  are  to  be  found  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  after 
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22,  and  none  are  allowed  to  remain  at  .school  after  *2o  (in  many 
schools  after  18).  In  India  not  a  few  wiioolboys  an*  23  -even  25  "' 
and  in  the  colleges  I  should  nay  that  a  fair  proportion  are  between 

23  and  30. 

No  one  who  known  India  or  Indian  eoflegeH  wrd  he  told  what 
a  disturbing  effect  an  election  would  have  on  Htudents  and  *'olleg«'H 
did  a  large  number  of  them  happen  to  i»e  elcetorn.  Candidates  tuul 
their  supporters  would  come  round  canvuwing,  the  college  hulk* 
would  be  demanded  for  me<'tingH,  and  tin*  whole  place  would  be 
a  scene  of  intrigue,  intimidation,  and  corruption. 

You  may  think  I  am  exaggerating.  I  can  awum*  you  1  do  not 
think  MO.  You  may  nay,  What  about  the  authority  of  the  Principal 
and  Staff  ?  I  regret  to  nay  that  the  public,  far  from  «upporting  them 
in  any  disciplinary  measures  or  reHtrictionn  they  might  deem 
necessary,  would  be  attacked  an  enemicn  of  liberty  and  political 
freedom,  and  they  would  have  to  bow  before  eircnntMfnneeM, 

Again,  at  present,  I.  feel  that  an  Indian  HUH  not  the  muitc  balance 
and  level-headed  ness  an  an  English  youth  of  the  MIWM»  iige,  Hi» 
is  much  more  impressionable,  and  much  won*  entity  curried  away 
by  political  agitators. 

Both  on  the  score  of  discipline,  then,  and  of  Inter  tie  velopment  of  t  lie 
faculty  for  calm,  criticism,  J  feel  very  strongly  thut  the  voting  age 
should  not  be  less  than  25. 

After  all,  in  England  it  is  proponed,  to  give  women  the  vote  ut 
a  later  age  than  num. 

(ii)  Property-- -There*  would  of  court**1  bi*  a,  property  vot*«,  but  there 
is  no  need  to  discuss  details,  except  that  it  tthoitid  bt»  tin*  mime  for 
all,  so  far  as  is  possible. 

(iii)  Education, --Here  again  I  leave  the  dmeitwicm  H*  t<»  what 

should  give,  the  educational  vote,  but,  in  npite  of  objection**  I  think 
it  should  be  the  same,  for  all  seeiimm  of  tin*  public, 

I  feol  that  the  differentiation  which  luw  bmt  wudi*  between  tht» 
voting  qualifications  for  Hindu*  and  MohiunmwIitnM,  IUIM  bct*ti  the 
cause  of  much  embittered  feeling!  and  t  ciinm.it  w*t*  tin*  n«M*d  for  tnidu 
At  any  rate,  if  the  mixed  electorate  is  done  tiwuy  with,  thin  need, 
which  may  now  exist,  would  disappear, 

The  above  electorate  would  alfta  of  eourw*  vnto  for  incut  bodiott, 
when  conditions  would  be  modified  to  allow  a  broodier  fmnchim). 

You  will  of  coume  observe  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  ftge 
limit,  1  do  no  more  than  indicate  vaguely  what  1  think  would  form 
the  basis  for  a  schema. 

Par*  33,  I^have  carefully  studied  your  four  I  tutu  of  function*,  mud 
cam  fiad  nothing  to  mlterf  except  that  1  would  put  «*duc»tion  in  the 
first  group»  and  will  give  my  masons, 

(a)  Wiftt  the  exception  of  Agriculture,  mne  of  the  function*  of  the 
first  gjoup  appeal  much  to  the  public,  Many  of  tbem»  however 
important  tibey  may  bey  bulk  small  in  the  publics  am  and  to  do  not 
appeal  to  tke<  piitioal f  iswiw f  a*  a  for  work. 
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Now  t  think  you  will  agree,  that  Hontiment  plays  a  conaider 
part  in  polities,  and  it  is  advisable,  HO  far  as  possible,  to  hand  over' 
some  fairly  big  and  important  Department  to  popular  control  as 
soon  an  it  can  be  done. 

OC  all,  those  you  have,  placed  in  groups  ii,  iii,  and  iv  education  is 
not  only  one  which  the  people  are-  very  desirous  of  controlling,  but 
is  probably  the.  one  most  suited  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

(b)  Kklueatkm,  as  now  carried  on,  is  too  entirely  on  .English  models, 
and  run  too  much  by  Englishmen  out  of  sympathy  with  Eastern 
ideas. 

(c,)  There,  are  a  large  number  of  well-educated  and  capable  Indians, 
and,  if  more  do  not  enter  the  Educational  Service,  it  in  because  the 
general  status  and  treatment  accorded  to  the  Indian  do  not  make  it 
attractive. 

(d)  Already  several  good  colleges  an*,  run  entirely  by  Indians.  The 
Fergusson  College,  Bombay,  is  ruled  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Paranjpye, 
Senior  Wrangler  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
The  D.A.V.  College,  Lahore,  in  a  very  large  and  successful  institu- 
tion under  the  control  of  the  Arya  HaniajistH.  The  Central  Hindu 
College,  the  juu'leiw  of  the  Hindu  University,  "IB  practically  entirely 
Indian.  The  M.,A*V.  College,  Aligarh,  has,  it  is  true,  a  large  European 
staff,  but  the  government  of  the  college  is  entirely  Mohammedan.  In 
Calcutta  there  are  many  large  and  flourishing  colleges,  managed  and 
staffed  by  Indians,  white  a  targe,  proportion  of  the  colleges  in  native 
states  are  similarly  controlled, 

Of  course  the  general  and  somewhat  reiterated  cry  in  that  these 
hwtitutionH  arc  inefficient.  The  justice*,  of  this  remark  can  only  be 
proved  when  the  authors  of  it  define  efficiency. 

in  some  roKpectH,  of  coum>,  they  differ  in  their  methods  and  manage- 
ment from  those  under  the  control  of  Englishmen.  AR,  however, 
these  places  are  usually  not  only  equally  suceesHful  in  examinations 
with  those  under  Government,  are  often  quite  good  at  athletics,  and 
in  buildings  and  equipment  not  markedly  inferior,  but  are  more 
economically  run,  with  lower  fees  and  a  less  highly-paid  staff,  it  m 
difficult  to  BOO  what  is  honestly  to  bo  said  against  them. 

(e).The  chief  weakness  in  our  education  is  due,  I  believe,  more  to 
the  Government  policy  of  demanding  University  certificates  as  pass- 
ports to  Government  service  than  to  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the, 
public  for  shoddy  teaching. 

(/)  No  one  can  say  that  under  Government  control  our  education 
is  at  all  satisfactory.  By  handing  it  over  to  the  public  we  should  not 
be  risking  one  of  our  best  departments, 

($)  Speaking  for  myself,  and  I  fancy  for  many  other  non-official 
educationists,  I  should  not  fear  tho  control  being  transferred.  Of 
course  the  position  and  interests  of  those  actually  employed  at  the 
time  of  transfer  should  bo  fully  safe-guarded. 

(h)  It  haa  been  sometimes  said  that  the  public  could  bo  entrusted 
with  Primary*  but  not  with  a  Higher  Education,  I  think  it  would  bo 
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impossible  to  have  divided  control  of  this  nature  It  w  easy  enough 
to  say  that  village,  schools  are  Primary  und  Presidency  Coll^H 
Higher  Educational  institutions,  but  in  between  the  various  grades 
merge  imperceptibly  into  pne  another.  This  control,  if  divided, 
would  lead  to"  invidious  comparisons,  and  friction  in  its  many 
manifestations. 

(i)  1  think  the  difficulties  of  education  and  educational  policy  are 
not  fully  realized  by  the  Public,  If  once  the  critics  had  to  meet  { heir 
own  criticisms,  carry  out.  their  own  ideas,  and,  incidentally,  them- 
selves impose  the  necessary  taxes,  they  would  have  an  excellent 
lesson  in  practical  polities,  which,  once,  learnt,  would  pave  the  way 
for  trying  their  hands  at  managing  other  functions. 

(j)  Finally  I  would  like  once  more  to  emphasise  my  belief  that  the 
cry  of  inefficiency  raised  against  all  Indian  educational  institutions 
and  ideals  is  overdone,  and,  HO  long  an  Government  whemen  and 
arrangements  are  so  lamentably  below  what  they  ought-  to  )H%  it 
hardly  becomes  us  to  assume  the  virtuous  air  we  arc  prom*  to  do, 
I  think  Sir  Narayan  Ohandavakar,  presiding  nt  the  Bombay  Educa- 
tional Conference  on  thine  «"IO,  put  the  Indian  point-  of  view  very 
clearly. 

I  quote  from  the  Pwwwr  of  July  7,  HM7.  in  referring  to  the  naner- 
tion  that  India  needs  efficient,  not  inefficient,  educjttnw  be  Haiti  ; 

*  There  is  none,  so  far  an  I  know,  anumg  the  educated  chuwH  in 
India  who  is  so  thoughtlcHs  an  to  think  otherwiw.  We  all  want 
teaching  Universities;  we  all  desire  that  u  teaching  University 
should  stand  for  real  Hcholarnhip.  But  what  we  frur  in  that,  in  the 
name  of  "efficiency'  of  University  education  the  hitereHtH  of  itn 
diffusion  are  liable,  to  be  sacrificed  in  India,  with  the  result  xhmvn  by 
experience  that,  in  the  ntruggle  between  efficiency  nn«l  <iifFiiHton, 
India  is  in  danger  of  sec.uring  neither  the  one  nor  the  nther,' 

Para.  35.  If  education  were  handed  over,  I  think  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have,  a  fifth  minister,  I  do  not  nee  which  of  the  four 
you  have  named  could  undertake  the  work  in  addition  to  the  dutieH 
already  assigned  him.  At  the,  preHent  moment  we  nuffer  in  the 
United  .Provinces  from  education  being  in  the  hututa  of  the  Judicial 
Secretary. 

Para.  37.  The  neeeamty  for  iriuwtrng  that  miniMterit  wleet  their 
subordinatoK  front  Government  iwrvantH  in  clear,  Buch  n  rule  IK 
needed  in  every  country,  but  cRjweially  HO  in  India,  where  the  old 
tradition  still  hokk  good  that  power  given  11  rightful  opportunity  to 
reward  friendB  arid  relations, 

Para.  44%  It  m  proposed  that  the  expriment  be  made  in  eiw?li  vawt 
for  five  years*  1,  venture  to  think  thin  period  »  litttts  fthort.  It  in 
difficult  to  get  much  done,  «ven  under  ctxinting  conditiotm,  irt  five 
years,  and  often  leads  heads  of  Provinces  to  hurry  through  mtheinoit 
which,  demaad  time  for  full  development. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  would  be  raky  to  grant  a  longer  period,  but, 
on  the  other  haadt  unless  the  new  men  felt  that  they  ping  to 
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have  a  fair  chance  of  *  making  good  ',  might,  not  the  limited  period 
of  time  cause  them  either  to  mala*  a  splash  with  ill-conwide.red  schemes 
or  else,  to  fear  undertaking  new  projects  the  ultimate,  results  of  which 
might  not  be  realized  by  themselves  ? 

If  ten  years  is  too  long,  perhaps  seven  years  would  be  a  fair 
compromise. 

Para.  48.  This  in  a  very  serious  objection.  There  is  wo  doubt 
whatever  that  .Indians  have  a  great  reluctance  to  imposing  taxation. 
In  addition  to  a  natural  aversion  from  unpopularity  there  is  strongly 
imbedded  in  the,  Indian  mind  the  idea  that  the  Supreme  Government 
is  the  ma-http,  a  deux  <\x  nwJiina,  which  -can  always  be  relied  upon 
to  pull  up  buckets  of  silver  from  a  mysterious  well.  If  Local  Govern- 
ments are  permitted  to  badger  the  Supreme  Government  for  extra 
allowances  and  grants,  beyond  what  they  are  bound  by  statute  to 
supply,  there,  will  always  be  the  rink  that  the  Province,  will  try  to 
shift  the  odium  of  raining  money,  or  imposing  taxation,  from  their 
own  shoulders  on  to  those,  of  the  higher  body. 

1  would  go  further  than  your  suggestion,  and  would  make  the 
acceptance  of  any  functions  by  a  Provincial  Government  imply  the, 
correspond  ing  duty  of  raising  the  necessary  funds  for  the  purpose, 
thereby  entirely  barring  an  ad  mwncordiam  petition. 

To  further  safeguard  the  Supreme,  Government  I  would  make  it 
incumbent  on  Parliament  to  assume  responsibility  for  deciding  how 
extra  money  is  to  be  found,  should  the  Province  declare  its  inability. 

.Para.  51.  On  first  reading  your  letter,  I  wan  under  the  impression 
that  you  suggested  that  each  Province  should  raise  and  maintain 
citizen  forces  apart  from  the  Imperial  Army,  1  am  glad  to  find  that 
1  wan  mistaken.  Under  the  present  conditions  of  antagonistic  races 
and  creeds,  anything  of  that  nature  would  be.  fraught  with  grave 
danger.  AH,  however,  I  fell  into  error,  it  in  possible  others  may  too, 
and  1  would,  suggest  that  you  made  your  view  clear. 

Para,  53.    Thin  i«  very  important, 

It  is  quite  Bound  to  let  the  Indian  Government  (Supreme)  (/rant 
extra  powem  as  they  are  on  the*,  spot,  but,  equally,  because  they  are 
on  the  spot,  it  would  bo  better  if  the  onus  of  taking  them  away  were 
laid  upon  Parliament. 

Before  Parliament  could  take*,  them  away— or  the  Imperial 
Council,  suppose  you  consider  it  the  duty  of  that  body  not  yet  created 
—an  inquiry  unciar  something  like  the  system  prevailing  in  the  days 
of  the  Company  (with  of  course*  adequate,  Indian  representation) 
should  be  obligatory. '  If  it  were  felt  that  the  laying  of  such  a  ques- 
tion (as  the  taKvng  away  of  functions)  before  a  council  on  which  the  - 
Colonies  were  represented  were  derogatory  to  I3adia?  the  matter 
might  be  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  British  Parliament  alone* 

No,  6.    FROM  MISSIONARIES 

Herewith  the  letter  and  criticisms  of  two  folk  who  think  on  these 
things*  As  we  all  three  talked  them  over  together,  I  feel  that  as  far 
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as  they  go  I  agree  with  them.    There  i«  oiu«  n.spH  *if  tin*  rune 
must  be  taken  into  account.,  i.e.  t-he  pmblrni  of  I  lie  unlive 
I  travel  in  a  lot  of  them,  meet  their  ruler*  and  nHioTM,  HIP!  I 
that  Government  in  them  in  more  eorrufit   Hum  in   British  . 

There  is  little,  or  no  .security.  Hencn  the  hnekmnnliirw  of  itmny  <>{ 
them,  in  »pit«  of  mineral  riVhr«  uwt  ^?vaf  Hgnrujf  imd  jMmmbilft»if>H> 
I  have  seen  tables  gathered  from  olHcwi  jwblimtmnH  tu  which  th<* 
average  taxation  per  capita  in  native  HfHte.s  in  tiuirh  higher  than  iri 
British  India. 

Endosed  in  the,  above  «vw  tlMfnUtHriny  Ifltrrfrtw  tni  AHMWIH  w'ho 
hew  had  xonie>  v/otr,v  of  ej'jwricnre  t>f  httiunt  rthtrnhnn. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  (Jurt.i«*H  letter  tci  Mr.  Bhttptntm  Nuth  BUMU, 
I  wish  to  nay  that  on  the,  whoh*  I  think  the  letter  it*  u  rim* 
•and  agree  with  IUH  plan  entirely,  with  the  rxrr|ttmn  of  tin' 
whie.h  appear  below.    1  must  add.  that  I  winh  tin*  pliui  rould  tr 
]>ubli(5  and  dinc-UftHcd  an  noon  m  pwwiljle,     I  lirlii'v*<  tliul  1!  it  <'<>ukl 
be  put  into  optiration  it  would  effectually  «tnp  all  a^itutitnt, 

My  principal  criticinm  i«  with  regard  to  fnirjigmpfi  »i;i,  when*  th.o 
divinion  IB  made  into  transferred  mul  rtwrwil  /wiwrrA,    !  li«'liev<«  t>hat 
"Primary  or  Elementary  Kdunttitw-  xhuultl  IH*  inclwlrtl  in  thrjimt  t/ 
of  transferred  powers    If  thin  in  not  ilnne  t  do  not  think  the 
will  feel  that  any  real  power  Imn  l»eeu  given  I  hem,  »»  it  in  iin  **>iu»t 
very  near  to  the  heart  of  all  the  reformer*.     Moreitv«*r,  Primary 
"Education  is  eloseiy  eonnec'ti^t  with  Agrii-ulture  mid  eci»(t|ti«ratiotit 
which  are  transft^rrect  in  (Iroup  L     If  Hgrirulture  IH  given,   then 
agricultural  oducutiou  munt  he  given.     Muny  C'o-«»jH*riiitive  <'ri.»fiifc 
SbcictioH  already  inelude  prinuiry  whieiition  iiin«*iig  their  ifcettvititw, 
the  work  of  the  society  having  taught  them  tin*  value  of  rt'iniinn  uncl 
writing.    Many  city  mmnbew  nr«  intere»t«4«d  tit  (iritimry  mittentidn  for 
boys  and  girln  both,  who  know  or  euro  little  nbtnit  itgririilture,    ThJw 
would  make  necessary  a  Minister  cif  KdwntwH  itt  |tnra,  *flfi,    Thor*3 
would  thus  bo  five  members  of  the  rruvweiai  Cttbinet,  whirh  wotilci 
inako  an  odd  number  in  cams  of  ciisagreetiu*nt.    I  feel  vi»ry  M-r<>nja;ly 
that  real  interest  will  not  bo  takon»  and  that  the  llfiveriiiiient  will  ncifc 
feel  that  it  has  shouldered  a  realty  great  nwtM»tmti>iiit^  fiiilm«  |triniary 
education  be  given  into  their  hands  from  tn«  Intgttuung.    If  thoy  tire 
to  raise  provincial  revenues,  and  rtinlly  h»v«  extwriencw  in  iner^i&King 
revenues,  there  is  no  object  for  which  th»y  will  tnarv  willingly  voto 
increased  taxes.    For  axamplet  tho  PhiHppini)  Asw^snbly  votnct  l»rpe 
increases  for  elementary  eaucatton,  boforo  tlmy  werti  r^ady  to  l»y 
increased  taxes  on  their  constituents  for  sny  otb«r  cjb|«c?t.    I  believe 
th©  surest  way  to  make  tb»  whole  plan  a  wutild  In*  to 

coakol  of  primary  education.  . 
,  2,  I  wist  also  to  make  a  oriticUm  of  ii  aiiil  3D, 

to  -the  electorate.    This,  is  the  oritioiem  of  an  Aniericmn  . 

of  40  yews1'  t xpwienoe  in  Isdit*   He          that  thu 
be  kw*t  not  smaller  than  at  jprmtnt.    It  ahould  include 
persons  of  21  ytaa  of  age  who  pay  tfi*  Ux  on  Ra.  1,OOO» 
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own  property  to  that  amount  and  all  perwoiiH,  who  can  read  arid  write. 
Woinon  should  br.  included  on.  equal  terms  with  men.  The  present 
small  electorate  reprenentH  only  lawyers  and  landholders,  mostly  the 
upper  caateH. 

He  feels  that  nothing  would  make  for  a  truly  responsible  govern- 
ment HO  noon,  an  that  Brahman  legislators  should  consult  the  wishes 
of  low«curtte  voters.  As  to  the.  argument  that  they  are  not  interested 
in  provincial  affairs,  I  believe  that  they  would  spe.edily  become  so, 
if  they  had  a  controlling  voice,  and  especially  if  primary  education 
were  under  their  control.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  stimulate 
a  real  desire  for  education  than  to  give  the  vote  to  all  literate  persons. 
There  would  be  many  other  advantages  of  a  wide  electorate  repre- 
senting nil  classes.  The  taxes  would  be  less  likely  to  be  class  taxes, 
bearing  more  on  the  poor  than  on  the  rich. 

3.  In  connexion  with  the  electorate,  there,  must  be  some  regular 
plan  for  nwnrity  rc,jnr^'n(nti()n  in  India;  so  that  all  classes  and 
religious  bodies  may  find  expression.  There,  must  be  no  such  thing 
as  the  Jerrymander  (Gerrymander  V)  in  America.  Accumulative 
voting  IWK  already  been  tried  in  India.  (There  being  two  votes  given 
to  each  voter,  when  there  are,  two  candidates,  a  minority  of  more 
than  35|%  in  sure  to  elect  one  candidate,) 

Another  plan  is  to  permit  minorities  of  several,  election  districts  to 
combine  to  elect  a  candidate,  provided  their  total  exceeds  a  certain 
population,  which  would  normally  have  one  representative,  1  would  be 
glad  to  give  details  of  the  possibilities  of  such  plans,  if  Mr.  Curtis  should 
dc&iro  them. 

No.  7.    FROM  A  TKACHBI* 

1  think  most  people  who  realise  how  greatly  India  has  changed 
and  developed  in  the1.  la»t  generation  will  endorse  the*  view  set  forth 
in  uaniH.  4  and  5,  that  the  declared  aim  of  British  policy  should 
no  longer  be  merely  to  govern  India  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians, 
but  to  enable  Indiana  to  govern  themselves.  In  para.  7  it  is  proposed 
that  thin  aim  should  bo  net  forth  in  the  preamble  of  a  written 
ooriRtitution,  like  that  of  the  United  States,  which  will  determine 
the  future  relations,  not  only  of  India,  but  of  all  the  Dominions,  to 
the  Mother  Country.  To  this  1  think  there  are  several  objections. 
Pimtly,  an  you  admit  in  para.  8»  the  British  are  naturally  averse  to 
committing  them«elvea  to  statements  of  general  principles,  and  the 
British  oonBtitution,  a«  it  exists,  is  baaed  rather  upon  tradition  than 
upon  documtmtw.  Secondly,  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  such 
a  constitution,  involving  as  it  does  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial 
Parliament  and  the  dethronement  of  England  from  her  position  as 
the  *  Mother  Country  *  to  one  of  equality  with  the  Dominions,  could 
be  brought  into  existence  at  a  single  atroko*  The  Dominions,  as 
well  M  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  will  have  much  to  say  on  the 
question,  and  they  have  not  yet  spoken*1  It  seems  more  probable 
*  Since  this  wan  written*  General  Smut*  has  spoken  plainly  against  any 
strict  form  of  tsctefttion* 
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that  the  change  will  be  effected  gradually.  ^  Tho.  ronj^Htion  of 
business  in  the  British  Parlianinifc  will  be  ivli<*v<Hl  hy  ddogiifcing 
powers  to  local  Parliaments  in  Ireland,  Wales,  und  Scot-hind,  while. 
the  Dominions  will  be  admitted  to  a  nharo.  in  the  control  of  Foreign 
Policy  and  Imperial  Defence,  first  by  informal  Conferences,  of  which 
the  War  Conference  lately  hold  in  .London  in  the  first,  und  later  by 
more  constitutional  machinery.  In  the  end  a  definite.  coitHi.itutiori 
for  the  whole  .Empire  may  bo  evolved,  but,  it,  wenm  likely  to  take 
a  long  time. 

These  considerations,  however,  do  not  lessen  the  necessity  for 
some  public  declaration  of  the  aim  of  British  policy  in  India,  whir.h 
could  be  effected  either  by  a  Royal  Proclamation  (perhaps  most 
suitable  to  Indian  wmtiment)  or  by  the  preamble  of  another  Bill  for 
the  Better  Government  of  India,  by  which  the  first  steps  would  be 
taken  towards  carrying  out  that  policy. 

These  first  steps  are  the  really  important  matter.  In  para.  II, 
it  is  argued  that  the  advance  must  bo  by  way  «>f  Provincial  autonomy, 
and  of  this  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt.  At  present  the  Local 
Government**  and  Administrations  art*  tied  to  the  chariot  wheels  of 
the  Central  Government,  and  until  the  Provincial  Governments  are 
given  a  definite  field  of  action  beyond  the  control  of  the  Government 
of  India,  no  real  self-government  in  possible.  You,  therefore,  con- 
template (paras.  IB,  16)  handing  over  to  the  Provincial  Government.** 
certain  specified  functions  in  which  the  Central  Government  cannot 
interfere.  Thin  will  involve  not  only  the  final  separation  of  Imperial 
from  Provincial  functions,  but  also  the  Reparation  of  one  Provincial 
department  from  another  (paras.  17  to  19).  You  go  on  to  point  out 
(para.  20)  that  the  great  variety  of  conditions  in  the  different 
Provinces  is  a  strong  argument  for  allowing  each  Province*  to  progress 
on  its  own  linen  and  at  ita  own  pace,  and  (para.  *21|  you  argue  that 
the  lesson  of  self-government  can  only  be  taught  by  giving  real 
responsibility  to  minifttorH  dependent  on  the  popular  will.  To  all 
this  I  can  see  no  objection.  The  further  stop,  proposed  in  para,  24, 
viz.  the  abolition  of  the.  official  vote  from  the1  Provincial  Legislative. 
Councils,  scorns  more  open  to  doubt.  You  argue  that  hy  abolishing 
the  official  voters  we  shall  get  rid  of  the  racial  division  Wween  the 
British  and  the  Indian  members,  and  that  then  two  or  more  real 
Indian  parties  will  grow  up,  I  doubt  if  th*  -  would  he,  the  result. 
In  the  last  resort,  the  power  to  accept  or  n  uae  resolutions  of  the 
Council  would  still  remain  with  the  fcxecnitivo,  and  there  would  bo 
a  danger  that  the  Indian  Members  would  combine*  to  oppose 
measures  which  the  Government  felt  bound  to  introduce  (e.g.  Police 
or  Press  bills)  and  even  to  produce  an  impasse  suck  as  this  Irish  Party 
have  often  set  themselves  to  effect  at  Westminster*  If  we  contain-. 
plate  the  further  proposal  set  forth  in  para.  S3  that  certain  depart- 
meats  'should  be  handed  over  to  Indian  Ministers  responsible  to  the 
Legislative  Council,  the  anomalous  position  would  arise  that  the 
Indian  members  controlling  departments  would  have  votes,  while 
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their  Englmh  colleagues  would  not.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
foe  winer  to  make  no  Bue-li  invidious  distinction  between  the  English 
and  Indian  MemberB  of  the  Legislative  Council  in  the  matter  of 
voting,  it  being  understood  that  the  unofficial  element  in  the  Council 
should  have  a  real  and  substantial  majority. 

In  para,  25  you  argue  that  a  reform,  of  the  electoral  machinery 
in  neeeBsary  in  order  to  enable  the  electors  to  control  Provincial  as 
well  an  merely  Municipal  issues,  and  with  this  view  I  am  in  agree- 
ment. To  revert  to  the  really  crucial  proposal,  in  para.  33,  &c.,  viz. 
that  certain  departments  should  be  transferred  to  the  unfettered 
control  of  tin*.  Legislative  Council  for  a  period  of  five  years,  after 
which  they  should  be  taken  back,  if  the  experiment  proved  a  failure, 
the  following  difficulties  occur  to  me  as  likely  to  arise. 

(1)  Th<*.  transfer  would  be,  practically  irrevocable,  because,  even 

if  the  experiment  wore,  a  failure,  this  would  be  ascribed  by  the 
Indian  press  solely  to  interference  by  Government,  and  the 
clamour  raised  for  increased  powers  would  effectually  prevent 
the  resumption  of  any  given  powers,  however  badly  they  had 
been  exercised. 

(2)  The.  MimnterH  in  charge  of  the  transferred  Departments,  not 

being  members  of  the  Provincial  'Executive  Government, 
would  tend  to  be  in  permanent  opposition  to  the  Government, 
backed  by  all  their  constituents  in  the  Legislative  Council. 

(3)  These  ministorK  would  be  too  obviously  on  trial,  and  would  not 

unnaturally  resent  their  position,  which  would  be  analogous 
to  that  of  children  playing  at  being  Papa  and  Mamma.  If 
they  wen*  really  children,  they  might  be  willing  to  follow 
advice,  but  as  they  consider  themselves  very  much  grown  up, 
they  would  become  more  and  more  antagonistic  to  the  con- 
trolling authority. 

(4)  In  paras.  40-3,  it  is  proposed  that  any  new  taxes  required  by 

thoBtt  Mitmtero  should  be  submitted  to  the  Central  Govern- 
ment for  sanction.  In  this  connexion,  it  appears  that,  even 
if  such  a  new  tax  were  opposed  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
numt,  the  Legislative  Council  could,  nevertheless,  get  it  passed 
by  the  Central  Government,  and  this  would  almost  certainly 
create  a  position  of  difficulty  and  danger. 

ParaB.  44  and  45  contemplate  the  lapse  of  transferred  powers  in 
casa  of  failure  after  five  yearn*  trial.  Tho  objections  to  this  have 
already  been  pointed  out. 

In  para.  47,  the-  objection  that  a  e  dyarchy  '  is  impossible  is  raised 
and  met,  An  between  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments 
a  dyarchy  appears  quite  feasible :  but  it  may  bo  pointed  out  that  the 
Provincial  dovernmont  itself  under  the  proposed  system  would  also 
be  a  dyarchy,  which  1  do  not  think  would  be  successful  for  the 
reasons  already  stated, 

The  objection  raised  in  para*  48  seems  to  be  a  real  one.  It  is 
said  that  the  Provincial  Ministries,  instead  of  imposing  fresh  taxation 
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for  their  own  needs,  woxilcl  merely  bad  go  r  tho  Local  (iov<»rmni*nt  to 
cut  down  expenditure  in  mserved  dqmrfimmtH  and  hand  ov<»r  the, 
savings  to  the  transrVrrod  departments.  This  would  h?»  a  part  of  the 
organized  opposition  of  tlion^  Ministries  to  Uovrrnwent-  whirh  !UIK 
been  noted  as  a  probable  result  of  the  system. 

Paras.  49,  &c.,  contemplate  the  gradual  transfer  of  more  powers 
to  Provincial  Ministries  until  complete  local  self-government  was 
reached,  when  the  Government  of  India  itself  would  receive  autonomy 
from  Parliament*  in  the  name  way  as  the  Urea!  Dominions. 

It  is  true  that  the  only  way  to  edueat-e  men  for  self -government  m 
to  give  them  responsibility,  and  if.  is  admitted  flint  our  aim  should  Im 
the  etttablmhmont  of  the  principles  of  Dominion  autonomy  in  India 
by  way  of  Provincial  autonomy,  but  it  neems  to  we  (hut  there  are 
serious  difficulties  and  dangers  in  the  steps  proponed  to  I  Inn  end,  and 
that  we  ought  to  devise,  a  means  of  gradually  transfe rring  powers  to 
Indians  and  educating  thorn  for  self-government,  by  nxHocinting  them 
directly  with  ouree.lve,B  in  the  work  of  Oovcrnmeuf.  insteml  of  putting 
them  into  separate  compartments  and  cri tinging  them  from  afar. 
For  many  years  to  come  India  should  and  muni  he  jidiubiwfered  by 
Englishmen  an  well  an  by  Indians,  and  whatever  parties  may  in* 
formed  in  future,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  rrytftatlift*  into 
racial  groups. 

No,  8.    FROM  A  KUKOPKAN  KNTIAOBO  IK  CoMMtinrK 

AB  a  criticism  on  tho  propomtlH  in  yotir  letter  to  Mr,  Bimpcndrn 
Nath  Basu  I  have  put  toget{u»r  a  few  nofc'M  whtrit  I  think  will 
probably  tmablo  you  to  realise  soiut*  of  the  rwtmtUM  why  your  pro- 
jected schomtt,  as  outlined  in  the  le.fcter,  mm  not  in  it*  nrtwnt  form 
be  accepted  by  the  British  (kmirnereial  Community  in  Imiiu,  I  nm 
going  to  write  plainly,  and  this  you  will,  I  am  rertiiin,  ttpfwekti*, 

L  I  am  notHuro  wh«4her  you  realise  both  thi*  iiujMirtnitce  und  the 
peculiar  position  of  this  Community.  Your  letter  t.l«M»H  not  n*fer  to 
it;  in  several  places  you  montion  the  Iniiian  luid  the  Clfltcinl ;  in 
no  place  do  you  mention  British  Trade  ;  I  am  afraid,  therefore,  that 
it  must  convey  a  wrong  ttn{ir.e««km  to  many  of  tht»  {ndiiitw  who  miul 
it,  for  they  will  at  once  'aiwumo  that  the  }>ro|Mintb  roni.n*rti  thi*mm*!vi*ii 
and  Officials  only,  and  that  British  Tradera  can  b«»  Mi  out  of  awmmt, 

I  know  myaolf  that  thin  is  far  from  binng  your  vbw,  but  the 
Impression  has  undoubtedly  b«?en  conveyed  tti  iwriip  «f  thv  UritUh 
Commerciul  Community  htirts  to  whom  I  havi*  nhowtt  the  letti^r,  ami  it  in 


,     (  probably* „ ., 

present  time ;  for  the  whole  of  India  a  figuni  is  very  difficult  to 
obtain,,  butt  I  .think  if  wit  put  it  at  10,000  we  itm!!  t»  on  the  high 
side. 

It  eonalita  almoat^ entirely  of  men  who  are  not  their  own  maatera, 
but  are  represatttstivts  of  numoroua  ahareholdera  in  limited 
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panics,  and  of  capitalists  in  private  concerns,  who  arc  resident 
in  England,  after  having  Bpent  a  large  portion  of  their  lives  in  India. 
It  there-fore  follows  that  an  infinitesitnally  small  number  of  these 
men  ean  afford  the  time,  necessary  for  taking  a  large  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  few  indeed  of  these  would  be  justified  in  accepting 
a  portfolio  in  your  new  proposal  for  Provincial  Self -Government. 
The  result  of  your  proposals,  therefore,  would  be,  that  your  Ministry 
would  be  composed  of  those  Indians  who  might  be  styled  profes- 
sional politicians,  and  the  control  would  pass  largely  to  them 
instead  of  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Civil  Service,  who  may,  to 
a  certain  extent,  be  looked  upon  us  the  representatives  of  the  British 
Traders  in  the.  Government  of  the  country,  and  the  guarantors  to 
them  that  they  will  be.  justified  in  investing  their  money  in  India. 

3.  But  though  in  numbers  the  British  Commercial  Cormmmity  is 
small,  yet  iu  its  capital,  in  its  enterprise,  in  its  com  menial  integrity, 
in  all  the  attributes  which  now  do  and  will  further  in  the  future, 
contribute  towards  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  British  India,  its 
importance  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

I  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  it  in  'British  Commerce 
which  has  made  India  what  it  is,  and  that  the  unofficial  British 
have  don*1!  more  to  mould  the  character,  to  improve*  the  standard 
of  living,  and  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  India  than  all  the  Civilians 
who  have  ever  been  born. 

Naturally  few  British  non-officials  have  come-  before  the  public 
eyes  for  they  have  done  their  work  quietly  and  unobtrusively  ; 
you  may  blame  them  for  not  having  taken  a  larger  share  in  public 
life,  for  having  mado  their  large  and  small  fortunes  and  retired  to 
their  mother  country,  perhaps  without  much  regret ;  but  sift  matters 
to  the  bottom  and  consider  what  a  poor  place  India  would  have  been 
without  unofficial  British,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
our  Commercial  Community  have  played  a  very  large  part  and  must 
have  a  very  large  say  in  any  proposals  for  the  future  Government 
of  India* 

4,  Let  us  now  consider  how  the  British  Commercial  Community  has 
contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  India.    1  don't  propose  to  consider 
the  history  of  the  old  John  Company  and  the  pioneers  of  British 
Trade  in  India,  but  purely  to  examine  the  position  as  it  is  at  present. 

AB  an  example  let  me  take  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Bengal. 

Jute  Manujactur^—ln  Bengal  there  are  63  Mills,  with  a  block 
value  of  approximately  £16,000,000.  They  employ  about  252,000 
Indian  skilled  labourers  at  an  average  wage  of  about  Rsl6  monthly. 
Their  turnover  ia  about  Rs42,60,00,(XX)  yearly. 

They  are  entirely  managed  by  British,  and  their  capital  is  almost 
entirely  subscribed  by  British, 

Tea  Gardens  .-—In  Bengal  alone  there  are  300  Tea  Concerns,  with 
a  capital  of  about  £19,000,000  and  a  yearly  outturn  of  Ra5, 13,00,000. 
They  employ  about  133,000  Indian  labourers.  By  far  the  larger  part 
of  the  total  Capital  in  Tea  ia  British. 
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Coal  Mining.— There  arc  530  coal  companies  in  Bengal  and  Be.lwr 
and  Orissa,  with  a  capital  of  about  £4,0(X),CXX)l  and  yearly  output,  of 
15,500,000  tons  coal,  value  about  Rs4J5, 00,< KK)  at,  pit;«  mouth. 
The  number  of  Indians  employed  in  coal  mines  i«  estimated  at 
135,000,  and  the  average  wage/ earned  in  about  (>  annas  daily.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  coal  output  m  front  British-owned  coin'- 

i  pani.es. 

i'  Imports  and  Exports- -In  the  year  I91.6-17  the  foreign  I  in  ports 

'  to  Calcutta  were  valued  at  RH5(>,54,(X'MXX),  and  the  Exports  from 

Calcutta  at  RB96,06,Op,000.    I  eHtimate  that  7r>  per  rent,  of  this 
huge  trade  was  in  British  hands. 

Banking-- There  IH  not  a  Bingle  Bank  in  ( 'alcutta  of  any  standing 
managed  by  Indians.  Those  few  which  have  been  eHtablmhed  have 

;!  proved  entire  failures  owing  to  bad  management. 

;  Shipping. — With    the    exception   of    one.   Hmall    Indian    Inland 

I  Shipping  Company  there  are  no  Indian-owned  linen  trading  with 

I 1  Calcutta. 

t\l  In  1916-17  the  total  tonnage  of  Bhipa  entering   Indian   Torts 

l\  engaged  in  Foreign  trade*  wan  5,900,0(X),  and  of  thin  about,  77  per 

*!  cent,  was  British. 

*  I  5.1  think  that  these  figures  will  bring  out  my  point  with  HuRicient 
Jj  clearness -—that  no  system  of  Se.lf-Gove.rnme.nt  can   be   tolerated 

*  which  does  not  fully  protect  the.  vast  interests  of  the  Britmh  (*om- 
^  mercia.1  Community. 

J  Now   para.   32   of   your   Study   assumes   that   the   'Provincial 

4:  Councils  are  to  be  directly  elecsted.  by  primary  vot«*H  and    that 

» '  Officials  will  have  no  vote.    Let  me  examine  the  pretrnt  membership 

^:  of  the  Bengal  Legislative  Council  and  se«»  what  «*fTect  your  prof  tonal 

\ '  would  have. 

^  The  present  Council  is  composed  as  follows  : 

I ;  3  British  Officials  ex  offieio, 

I  10  British  Officials  nominated  by  the  Oovornor, 

{*  2  Indian       „  „  %    tt 

>JV  3  British  Non-Offidals  „  „  fl 

I  j  5  Indian  „ 

|i  r>  British    Non-Officiato   elected    by    tlu*    nn*rnluMH    of   the 

.  I  *  ( Jbambor  of  C.k>mmcvr(v  and  other  bmiien, 

L  23  Indian  Non-Officials  elected  by  vartoUH  b<Hiii*K, 

Total  51,  of  which  30  arc*  TndiattH  am!  21  Rrttmh. 


^  Delete  the  Official  m«mb«rH  and  we  have  a  {Vumc-il  com|Kmwi 

of  28  Indians  and  8  BritiHh.    You  will  Hay  that  I  ant  proponing  to 

;  make  a  racial  question  of  it ;   I  am  not,  HO  I  will  put  it  in  another 

,  way. 

j  I  do  &ot  claim  that  the  Britmh  should  be*  in  tttrmtgth  on  the 

|  Bengal  Council  because  they  are  BritiHh  alone,  but  Chiefly  berauw  of 

,.*  the  Interests  they  represent. 
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In  a  Bengal  Council  denuded  of  its  Official  membcra,  whom  the 
non-oiHoial  British  intcvnwts  regard  as  their  safeguard,  you  would 
have  an  Indian  majority  which  would  be  able  to  deal  as  it  wished  with 
the  Jute,  Tea,  and  Ooal  Interests,  with  the  Import  and  Export  trades 
and  Shipping,  with  the.  Interests  of  the  Trades  Association,  with  the 
Interests  of  the  unofficial  .British  generally,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
with  the.  Interests  of  the  Domiciled  British. 

.This  majority  in  Bengal  would  be  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  landlords  and  lawyers,  none  of  whom  have  the  least  knowledge 
of  the  interests  which  I  have,  cited. 

0.  Therefore  the  British  Commercial  Community  must  Insist  that 
if  the  .Bengal  Council  is  to  be  made  an  entirely  Unofficial  Parliament 
for  certain  purposes,  and  if  their  interests  and  the  interests  of 
Commerce  generally  are,  to  conn*  under  the  sway  of  the  Provincial 
Parliaments,  then  these1.  intereKts,  which  it  is  claimed  are  as  necessary 
for  the.  welfare  of  India  as  all  the.  interests  represented  by  all  the 
Xe.mindurs  and  Lawyers  of  Bengal  combined,  must  be  protected 
by  a  membership  on  the  Council  sufficiently  large  and  important  to 
prevent  any  undue  interference  with  their  industries  and  trade, 

7.  How   then  can  we.   provide  an  elected  Council    which    will 
adequately  represent  the,  different  interests,  without  racial  distinc- 
tion, but  in  proportion  to  their  importance,  to  the  Province  of  Bengal. 

On  the  one*  Hide  you  have  the  Zemindars,  all  wealthy  men  of 
leisure,  corresponding  to  the  leisured  class  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
lawyers  who  come  largely  from  the  same  families  as  the  Zemindars, 
and  of  whom  many  are  sufficiently  well  off  to  take  up  politics  as 
a  profession.  On  the  other  side  you  have,  not  a  single  member  of  the 
leisured  class*  hardly  a  man  who  can  call  his  time  his  own,  men  who 
are  working  hard  for  their  living,  and  who  cannot  possibly  afford 
to  give  up  their  time  to  sitting  in  Parliament  and  doing  the  work  of 
Ministers. 

Now,  are  you  going  to  get  over  this  difficulty,  for  you  must  get 
over  it  if  you  are  to  have  our  support. 

I  have  so  far  said  that  we  must  bo  represented,  and  I  now  say 
that  we 'cannot  find  the  men  to  do  the.  work,  It  is  not  an  easy 
problem* 

You  propose  to  destroy  a  Government  in  which  British  Commerce 
trusts,  and  to  put  in  its  place  one  in  which  British  Commerce  cannot 
trust. 

If  you  destroy  the  present  Government  you  must  put  something 
in  its  place  which  will  ensure  that  our  Interests  are  safeguarded  as 
at  present,  and  that  w©  are  not  placed  at  the  mercy  of  Bengali 
Zemindars  and  Lawyers,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  you  are  attempting 
an  impossibility, 

8,  Now,  having  given  my  views  as  to  the  British  Commercial 
Community  because"!  wish  to  emphasize  the  difficulties  of  this  part 
of  the  problem  first,  since  it  most  nearly  concerns  myself  and  those 
I  represent,  I  Want  to  go  back  to  paras*  20-32  of  your  Study. 

M 
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In  tins  connexion  I  will  quote  the  words  of  a  friend  who  docs  not 
want  Ins  name  to  1m  divulged,  but  whose  knowledge  of  the*  subject 
is  undoubted. 

He.  writes:  *  There,  is  a  ^eneral  impression  that,  the  present 
system  of  governing  India  will  have  to  be  modified  before  long. 
The  question  is,  modified  in  what  direction  ? 

'  Here  again  the  impression,  though  vugu<\  neeum  to  he  fairly 
general,  namely  that  the  object  aimed  ui-  must  be  to  make  India 

more  self-governing to  give  the.  people  of  India  more  real  power 

and  responsibility  in  the,  administration  of  iheir  own  country. 
Now,  the  only  form  of  administration  whieh  wi*  Kn^!i«lt  understand 
in  representative  Government,  1  cannot  now  diwuHH  the  <{Uestion 
how  far  India  is  ready  for  representative  Government,  of  any  kind  ; 
but  I  don't  nee,  how  the  present  Hyntcm  eun  be  modified  by  UK  exrept 
in  that  direction, 

'  We  cannot  establish  more  Native  tSt-Hten,  but  uny  form  of  repre- 
sentative Gove.rnme.nt,  however  limited,  dcpndK  u!w«»h»tely  on  t,lw 
poHsibility  of  being  able  to  form  an  electorate,  ('uriw  makes  thin 
point  perfectly  dcmr,  and  I  agree  with  him.  Indeed,  if.  must  he  HO. 
The  Electorate  may  be  limited,  but  without  nit  eleetontf  *»  you  cannot 
have  any  form  of  repreHcntative  (luvemmenf .. 

'  The  practical  <jueHtion  there fon*  in  for  Bengal  Hi'ttgul  in  i.he  only 
part  of  India  that  I  know  can  u  nvpoiiHible  electornft*  h*»  formetl  ? 

*  Personally  1  am  doubtful, 

*  You  muHt  remember  thai  th<»  only  dir«*rt  eliH-tomte  of  any 
importance  in  the  M'uhomedan  l  electc^rate  for  flu*  Provincial  and 
Imperial  Oouneiln.    The  non-Mil  homed  mi  elected  ntrmitrrH  of  the 
Provincial  Council  are  eleeted  bj  Dintrict  Boardn  and  Mtmici|miitit»M, 

*  What  I  want  to  cmpluwi/*e  m  thin,  that  no  political  Hti«p  forward 
has  been  taken  when  you  have  auhHtituted  in  whnie  or  in  part  an 
Indian  Bureaucracy  for  an  Kngtmh  Bureftucfiiey, 

*  By  all  moans  recognize  the  e.lnmw  of  competent  Indiiuw  to 
ofTico. 

*  That  is  being  done  every  day  and  in  bound  to  be  dotu*  itiorp  in 
the  future  for  the  simple  reason  that  thc»r*»  will  not  lie  {or  the  next 
twenty  yearn  Englishmen  available,  but  if  nil  Unit  in  {Kwsibb  is 
"  Substituting  Indian  Officialu  for  English  M-"this  tuny  <tr  tiuiy  nofc 
bo  desirable— the  whola  of  Curtisfs  work  fnll«  to  tln»  grtiuml  »ml  is 
something  which  becomes  purely  of  academic  inti*r<*i(t,    I.  hojw  I  havo 
made  myself  clear.' 

9,  I  have  quoted  the  above  because  I  ppwoiwlly  know  little 
about  the  (jualifications  of  the  cotmtry  Indian  for  n  voti*.  If, 
however,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  sufficient  t*lwtorat#  in  ricit  forthcoming, 
I  mmn  by  this  an  electorate  capable  of  iinciawtiiiiclitig  thi*  Imim 
which  would  come  before  a  Provincial  Parliament,  th«  only  nmult 
of  your  proposed  ichema  would  mcwt  umloubtcully  l«i  to  ttmmtituto 
a  badly-elected  ladian  for  a  wall-chown  Britwhor. 
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This  may  satisfy  the.  extremist,  but  it  \vill  moat  certainly  load  to 
the  worse  governing  of  India. 

Until,  therefore,  we,  can  educate,  an  electorate  it  appears  to  me 
quite  clear  that  we  cannot  have,  a  Representative  and  Responsible 
Parliament.  But  this  does  not  moan  that  we  can  do  nothing. 

Wo  can  work  in  three  ways  : 

(a)  Gradually  educate  the  elector  by  giving  Municipalities  and 
District  Boards  more  powers  and  controlling  them  less. 

(6)  Educate  the  politician  by  giving  him  first  much  more  oppor- 
tunities for  giving  advice,  with  the  idea  of  his  being  given  eventually 
a  share,  of  responsibility. 

(c)  Decentralize  by  giving  Provincial  Governments  much  greater 
powers. 

JO,  With  regard  to  (a)  above  you  point,  out  on  page  32  of  your 
StudieH  No.  1  '  that  in  the  Central  Provinces  tin1!  practice  of  making 
the  l)"wtriot  Councils  independent  of  the  Collector  as  Chairman  has 
succeeded. 

If  this  were  tried  elsewhere  it  would  be  a  very  real  advance 
towards  self-government,  and  OIK*  of  the  most  practical  steps  that 
could  bo  taken. 

The  greater  freedom  a  District  Board  has,  the  greater  interest 
will  the  people  take,  in  its  doings,  and  JIB  a  first  step,  and  a  atop 
which  will  be  sufficient  as  regards  representative  Government,  for 
many  years  to  come,  I  advocate  it. 

But  of  course  the  drawback  even  to  Independent  District  Boards 
in  most  of  Bengal  is  that  then*  will  be  the  grossest,  and  most  open 
forms  of  corruption,  and  that  the  people  will,  instead  of  demanding 
bettor  roads,  &<•,.,  prefer  to  pay  loss  taxes, 

A  good  Collector  makes  his  Boards  insist  on  bettor  roads  even 
if  it  moans  higher  taxation  ;  I  am  pretty  sure  that  we  shall  see  the 
opposite  with  independent*  Boards, 

11,  As  regards  9  (?;),  I  am  sure1-  you  are  going  a  great  deal  too 
fast  by  proposing  a  Parliament  with  Ministers.  We  must  teach  the 
Indian  to  consider  questions  of  State,  possibly  allow  him  in  one  or 
two  instanc.es  to  see  the  results  of  foolish  advice,  before  we  can 
over  give  him  the  responsibility  of  acting  on  his  own  and  the  chance  of 
ruining  the  country. 

It  sewns  to  nu%  therefore,  that  the  Provincial  Legislative  Councils 
should  be  made  into  rml  Advisory  Councils,  with  the  Governor 
as  head  to  take  the  advice  given  or  not  as  ho  thinks  best. 

I  have  not  thought  out  the  details,  but  roughly  the  following 
appeals  to  me  : 

(a)  Greatly  reduce  the  Official  vote,  BO  that  there  may  be  no 
question  of  Officials  D,  Non-Officials. 

I  am  not  in  favour  of  entirely  scrapping  the  official  vote,  but 
I  soo  no  reason  why  officials  should  not  vote  with  either  party, 

(&)  Appoint  Standing  Committees  for  various  subjects  just  as  is 
1  P,  220  of  this  edition. 
M2 
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done  in  the  Municipalities,  Port  Trusts,  &r.  Those  would  bo  a  com- 
bination of  Officials  and  non-offirials,  and  their  S^e.retary  would 
bo  the  Official  Secretary  or  Under-Sec.retary  in  tin*  r<»spe.etive! 
department. 

All  proposals  for  Legislation,  whether  introduced  by  <!ovorninent 
or  by  a  private  individual,  would  go  before  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee.  The  latter  would  have  full  aeeeHH  to  Government  records 
on  the  subject,  and  would  bo  given  ample  time  to  examine  the 
proposed  Legislation  and  report  on  it. 

(c)  When  a  proposal  had  been  reported  on  by  the  Standing  Mom- 
mi  tteo  it  would  go  back  to  the  Governor  who  might  arropt,  it  or 
suggest  amendinents,  and  finally  it  would  go  before  tin*  ('ouneil. 

(d)  The  Governor  would  not  bo.  obliged  to  aerept  from  his  Council 
any  proposalrt  made  by  them,  nor  to  accept  their  ud  verse  decision  on 
any  proposal  of  his  own,  but  he  would  undoubtedly  normally  do  HO, 

(«)  If  tho.  Governor  thua  oxorowtl  his  power  of  refusing  to  nreept 
the  decision  of  his  Council,  the  latter  might  be  ullowed,  if  thoy 
wished  to  do  so,  to  bring  the  matter  again  before  the  Standing 
Committees  and  the.  Councils  after  a  certain  lapse  of  tiiw%  any  three 
years;  when,  if  the  Governor  and  'his  Council  coul<i  still  not  agree, 
the  matter  might  be  referred  to  the  Viceroy, 

(/)  The  qualifications  for  membership  of  the  Provincial  <.-<wncil« 
must  of  course,  be  revised.  Commercial  InterentK,  chiefly  Britiah, 
must  be  safeguarded  in  the  large  towns  and  in  areas  where  they  are 
especially  prominent,  by  a  much  inrroaBed  re  presentation. 

One  of  the  qualifications  nnwt  be  u  genuine  n%mdential  one  in 
the  District  represented. 

Doubtless  in  many  other  direc.tionn  changes  will  have  to  hi*  made. 

12.  As  regards  9  (^),  we  were  promimn!  greater  control  for  the 
Provinces  as  one  of  the  boons  along  with  Delhi.    What  haw  been  the 
result  ?    Absolutely  nothing. 

The  questions  of  purely  local  interest  cTmtuwiied  in  the  Imperial 
Council  are  numerous  ;  *  In  matters  which  affrr.t  the  Provinces 
only  Delhi  arid  Simla  interfere.  ;  if  we  Ootnmmnal  individuate  want 
anything  done,  we  appeal  direct  to  Delhi  or  Himln,  bwautw  w«»  know 
that  an  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  will  havu  to  b«  paimm!  on, 
and  the  answer  will  b©  delayed  for  wcwkR. 

13,  Thin  then  is  the  extent  to  which  I  should  be  fwriionally  prt1- 
pared  to  go  at  present  (a)  to  toach  the  otactor*  to  «It*at,  (6)  to  teach 
the  politicians  to  consider  and  aclvisa,  (c?)  to  glva  th«  Local  Governor! 
and  through  them  the  Counoils,  a  more  complcto  rontroi  in  their  own 
Provinces,,  divorced  jrora  the  continual  Buparvmion  of  tho  Viceroy*! 


'This  will  not  satisfy  the  extremiite  ;  I  believo  It  will  mtmty  the 
moderates,;  .but  what  we  must  remember  in  that  it  i§  not  our  duty 
simply  to  satisfy  on©  «eetion»  influential  and  talkativo  though. 
it  may  be^  of  Xnydia*s  politicians,  but  to  eoiutider  how  wa  can  best 
govern  India  m&  India  to  govern  heraelf. 
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If  wo  make-  a  false  step,  if  we  allow  India  to  attempt  to  govern 
heraeli:  Iwfore  «he  is  ready  for  it,  the  result  can  only  be  disaster  and 
confusion,  leading  eventually  to  one  inevitable  climax™— the  recon- 
quering of  India. 

In  the  long  run  it  will  be  better  to  give  what  we  believe  to  be  right 
at  the  right  time,  even  if  all  are  not  satisfied,  and  even  if  we  have  to 
face  for  a  time  a  very  troublous  period,  than  to  give  what  we  know 
IB  too  much  and  to  have  to  withdraw  afterwards  what  we  have  givon. 

1  think  that  one  of  your  own  principles  is  that  it  is  better  to  stick 
to  what  you  believe  to  be  right  rather  than  to  give  way  to  what  you 
believe  to  be  wrong  because  it  is  the  easier  way. 

It  is  the  old  story  of  the  narrow  path  beset  with  difficulties 
and  the  broad  path  which  leads  to  destruction. 

We  cannot  treat  India  like  a  Colony,  and  we  must  insist  that 
for  many  years  to  come  the  British  Raj  iu  India  must  be  paramount. 

No.  9.    FHOM  A  MISSIONARY  AND  TKACHKK 

1.  The  general  principles  of  gradual  devolution  to  a  responsible 
executive  is  obviously  Bound,  and  the  details  of  your  Schedules  on 
the  whole  commend  tlumiselvcH,  The  only  criticisms  I  have  to 
make  on  them  are  : 

(a)  THK  OPIUM  DEPARTMENT  -is  essentially  imperial  and  not 
provincial :   it  w  just  the  working  of  a  state  monopoly  and 
does  not  affect  the  welfare  of  the  people.    1  don't  really  know 
why  its  personnel  in  provincial  now.    It  only  operates  (1  think) 
in  three  Provinces  ;  and  Hales  are  all  in  Calcutta. 
(6)  FACTORIES— I  ahould  be  inclined  to  transfer  this  to  Schedule  111. 
It  is  a  caso,  like  th®  old  Transvaal  one,  of  big  financial  interests 
belonging  mainly  to  a  community  practically  unrepresented. 
Moreover,   your   legislatures,   drawn   exclusively   from   the 
professions  and  the  landed  interests,  will  bo  more  incompetent 
even  than  most  legislatures  to  deal  with  factory  control. 
2*    But  what  I  chiefly  want  to  say  IB  that  the  question  of  th© 
franchise  m  what  requires  the  moftt  careful  investigation* 

What  one  wants  IB,  of  course,  something  elastic—something 
that  will  meet  present  condition*}  but  will  not  have  to  be  revisea 
in  principle  and  will  expand  natuially  with  the  development  of  the 
country. 

Now  we  are  up  against  several  tough  facts,  the  first  of  which 
is  that  the  Government  of  India  have  fjiven  us  a  false  start  in  the 
franchise  based  on  religious  communities*  I  do  not  see  how  wo 
can  get  on  at  all  unless  we  throw  that  over. 

Then  there  is  the  fact  that,  though  there  is  the  basis  of  a  reason- 
able Electoral  system  in  Municipal  areas,  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
at  present  that. can  be  €alled  an  Electorate  for  rural  districts*  And 
you  must  remember  that  the  Municipalities  are  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  whole  than  in  any  other  country,  and  that  town  dwellers 
and  their  leaders  are  getting  increasingly  out  of  touch  with  the  rural 
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population  and  agricultural  interests.  Somehow  the  doctoral  system 
ought  to  establish  a  contact  with  the  village  t'anehuyat, 

And  there  is  the  bogey  of  (fast?..  I  think  it,  probable  that,  the 
reason  why  the  Hindu  community  acquiesmi  in  the  woparate 
electorate  of  Moslems  was  that  they  saw  in  it  a  principle  which 
might  be  used  in  the  interests  of  the  caste  system.  It.  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  politics,  as  they  are  understood  in  this  country, 
are  largely  influenced  by  the  Brahman  interest.  Our  electoral 
system  ought  to  be  laid  on  such  lines  that  caste  dmtwetionH  cannot 
be  introduced  into  it. 

3.  These  considerations  make  a  problem  of  very  great  complexity, 
which  you  tieeni  to  have  dismissed  an  if  it  were  a  comparatively 
small  matter.  Quite  probably  I  am  wrong  in  getting  the  impression 
that  you  have  not  got  a  view  of  the  difTicultiert  that  lie  here,  PoHsibly 
again  I  am  wrong  in  thinking  that  the  f  ranch  tw*  Ht'ttleuient  IH  of 
absolutely  primary  importance  at  the*,  beginning  of  things.  Your 
experience,  of  course,  enables  you  to  judge*  of  that. 


Uomments  by  Indians  in  the  tfervic-ft  of 

No.  10.     FROM  A  Stumor,  IN,SI»K<T<M 

I  think  it  is  but  fair  that  1  should  begin  by  a  confeHsion,     Likn 
most  Indians  I  was  dead  against  the  idea  of  the  ('olonien  having 
I  anything  to  do  with  the  administration  of  India.     No  doubt  this 

intense  feeling  of  distrust  was  due  partly  to  the  unjuxt.  treatment 
meted  out  to  Indians  in  the  (Monies  and  partly  to  the  rough  and 
somewhat  overbearing  conduct  of  such  colonial**  UH  are.  to  IK*.  HKWI 
in-  this  country,  The  latter  statement  must  not  be  intcrprvtud 
into  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  all  the  coloniuU  in  Indiu,  hit 
personally  I  am  acquainted  with  one  or  two  wtnwe  urbanity,  refine- 
ment, and  sympathy  leave  little  to  he,  clemrecl,  AH  that  in  mount 
is  that  in  this  respect  they  suffer  when  wmipnrwi  in  the  English 
gentleman,  and  the  Indians  have  a  natural  aversion  to  tin*  intro- 
duction of  a  new  and  to  them  unbttractivt*  element  in  the  Hupremu 
governing  body  of  their  country,  A  perusal  of  your  ojnm  letter' 
to  tho  educated  Indians  and  of  your  confidential  memorandum  on 
Self-Government  in  India  has,  l^owovor,  compelled  nw  to  modify 
my  views  to  a  very  large  extent  and  {Htrnoniilly  1  am  prepared  to 
admit  that  some  such  scheme  m  propounded  by  ymi  in  more  likely 
to  'hasten  the  day  of  Sulf-Uovernmont  in  India—  •»  cumnuittmation 
which,  judging  from  your  note,  is  a*  devoutly  wmhwi  for  by  you  an  by 
the  most  ardent  Indian  nationalist*  But  in  ord«r  that  th«  Kohonto  of 
your  Imperial  Parliament  might  giva  th<»  bi*«t  c.hacuw  to  India 
and  might  therefore  he  acceptable  to  thoughtful  and  patriotic 
Indians,  it  is  essential  that  India  should  find  an  adequate  representa- 
tion in  both  the  proposed  Houses  and  that  in  dealing  with  all  Indian 
questions  it  should  be  clearly  recognised  m  tht*  biwtr  principle  of 
administration  that  Self-Uuvoruiuent  for  India  was  tho  aim 
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which  not  only  the  whole  policy  but  the  machinery  of  administration 
had  to  bo  directed. 

Regarding  the  practical  details  of  Self-Government  in  India 
dealt  with  in  your  memorandum,  I  may  at  once  declare  my  general 
agreement  with  the  broad  outlines  of  the  scheme  formulated  by 
you.  1  am  not,  however,  convinced  that  an  immediate  liberalizing 
of  the  Indian  Legislative  Council  side  by  side  with  the  more  radical 
reform  of  Provincial  Councils  is  really  as  hopelessly  impracticable 
as  you  seem  to  think  ;  although  a  careful  consideration  of  the  many 
cogent  arguments  adduced  by  you  have  forced  me  to  admit  that  the 
process  in  the-  higher  council  must  be  much  slower  and  less  drastic 
than  in  the  Provincial  Councils.  For  instance,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  electorate  for  the  Viceregal  Council  should  not  be  more 
broad  based  than  it  is  at  present.  Even  if  the  Provincial  Councils 
retain  their  privilege  of  electing  the  majority  of  non-official  members, 
it  would  certainly  be  an.  improvement  and  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
if  a  certain  number  of  members  are  elected  by  a  general  Electorate 
of  well-defined  qualifications  which  will  of  course  be  put  higher 
than  those  prescribed  for  the  Provincial  Councils.  And  since  the 
Indian  Legislative  Council  in  to  continue  under  your  scheme  a  purely 
advisory  body,  at  leant  for  the  present,  no  harm  need  be  anticipated 
if  there  is  a  non-official  majority  -  a  state  of  affairs  which  Lord 
Minto  was  prepared  to  tieceyrt  when  even  Minto-Morlo.y  reforms  were 
introduced.  These  are  mere  instances,  for  it  is  not  difficult  to  suggest 
certain  other  directions  in  which  the  progressive  principle  might  bo 
applied  to  effect  a  changes,. 

Allow  me  to  point  out  that  in  para.  14  of  your  memorandum 
you.  are  not  quite  right  in  stating  that  double  Government,  or 
*  dyarchy  *  as  you  term  it,  is  altogether  foreign  to  bureaucratic 
conceptions ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  system  already  prevails 
in  BO  mo  forms  in  the  Government  of  India.  For  instance*,  while 
most  of  the  administrative  control  of  a  Province  is  under  the  Local 

Government  there  arc  Departments like  the  Finance,  Posts,  and 

Telegraphs —which  are  directly  under  the  control  of  the  Govern* 

mont  of  India*  And  indued  something  in  the  nature  of  *  dyarchy  ' 
is  inevitable  if  autonomy  is  to  bo  given  to  Provincial  Councils  the 
existence  of  which  is,  an  you  rightly  maintain,  essential  in  a  large 
country  like  India.  So  far  as  Indian  sentiment  is  concerned  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  against  the  idea. 

While  agreeing  with  you  entirely  that  Self-Government  in  order 
to  be  real  must  depend  upon  and  derive  its  inspiration  from  a  general 
electorate,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  suffrage  exclusively  based  upon 
mere  individual  qualification  is  not  suited  to  the  actual  conditions 
of  the  country  in  its  present  stage  of  intellectual  development. 
1  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  a  general  electorate  can  easily 
be  formed  in  urban  areas  which  could  and  would  exercise  its 
privilege  ot  voting  with  intelligence  and  judg©0ient.  But  when  we 
come  to  think  of  rural  tracts  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the  general 
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level  of  education  and  intelligent  nppn'rwtion  of  ««vrnfs  not-  ccin. 
corned  directly  with  th«  clo.tnilH  of  dnil y  dut-irs  is  so  low  I  hut  it  would 
be  nothing  short  of  a  farce  to  ank  tin-  ordinary  villain  to  vo{.«»  for 
an  election  in  the  Provincial  Council.  In  order  to  Htimulat.v  Inn 
interest  in  matte,™  not  touching  him  jMTwmulIv  and  in  order  to 
educate  him  into  taking  his  nhurc  in  the  larger  intrnv*fH  of  Ijf,.  it 
ia  expedient  to  revive  the  iinn-ltonourj'd  HVHteni  of  village  Puu- 
chayats.  (Jonnnunal  interest H  concerning  tin*  f*m,Hjmrif  y  <»f  IUH 
village  will  make  a  direct  and  intimate  uppml  to  Im  tvuson  and 
judgement  and  he  may  1m  trimfed  to  elect-  the  moM  Httitithlc  JHTHOU 
an  PMichan.  Thene  village  I'uiK'lwyutH  Khoutd  him*  the  privily 
of  electing  members  to  the  Dintrict  BonrdH  who  ximuifi  H#»in  lwv<» 
the  right  of  electing  Home  meinlnvra  to  the  Provincial  Cintwiln.  'Hut 
I  see  no  objection  to  a  gradual  introduction  of  the  gettenil  Hu 
principle  Hide  by  Hide  witll  the,  elt'd-ornl  right*  conferred  upon 
bodieB  aa  the  village,  PanchayatK  and  I)i«irirf.  Bourd*.  Kor  i 
even  in  the  case  of  Dintrict  Bonrdn  there  i»  w>  renwuj  why  inri 
in  them  should  be  confined  to  the  eli'ct-iinw  tnudr  t»y  tlie 
Panohayats.  A  qualifieation  U'Ht  CHII  be  lievined  Ity  ineuhH  of  which 
persons  who  are  not  ruembem  of  the  I*uwhuyHt*  tutighl  ulw*  «\\errim* 
their  right  of  electing  member*  fo  the  DUtrU't  Boiirdu,  Himilurly 
it  is  not  proponed  that  by  giving  to  Dwtrtei  Board*  the  power  «f 
electing  a  number  of  nu^mber*  to  the  Provinrml  <>oitneit  the  public 
'outside  the  Board*  should  have  no  right  of  voting.  Alt  thnt  it  i« 
Intended  to  secure  in  that  by  thin  mtum*  of  inciirert  ri*pr«4Heiitu!  ion  tlm 
rural  areas  may  liave  some  Kharo,  hnwever  n*tti<if-i%  in  i-hi«  ^(>v<*rnmiktit 
of  the  Province ;  whereaB  in  u  Hynt^ut  of  gt'tierui  rti»rlor«t**  pure  uml 
simple  the  chane-oH  are  that  they  will  be  excluded  ulto^cthrr. 

The  extent  of  powers  with  whirl*  the  Provmrml  C'outtritM  will 
be  entrusted  depend*  naturally  upon  their  fittt(*H*,  but  ymi  h»vt«  not 
mentioned  the  authority  whirls  in  to  d^turuune  thn  *ju^*tion  <»f  f$tiww« 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  deciding  voicn  will  IK*  thut  of  tin*  !tii|H<rml 
Parliament  so  long  as  the  iloveniment  of  India  in  not  itutDittmioiin. 

I  wish  I  could  dial  with  the  jtt*h<*m«  wiiggmtei!  by  yi»u  timri* 
critically  or  offer  for  your  contiiHoration  inon*  prfgiiiitii  Httgg(*ntioniit 
but  I  am  not  by  nature  or  education  or  tniiiiiiig  11  imiittrian,  i«ni 
I  must  therefore  bog  of  you  to  treat  the  fi*w  rf*miirkn  I  liuvo  ventured 
to  make  as  coming  from  an  onlooker  whomt  main  isitoruiit  ii  not  iu 
politics. 

No,  11 

•••  lam  much  obliged  for  your  noto  of  tint  Slut  itintatit,  Tlivw  in  no 
doubt -at  ail  that  alter  the  termination  of  the  Wur  the  i|iii*iti«ii  of  th« 
reeoa^3»0Moa  of  the  machinery  go  writing  tin*  Briliifi  Etiifiiw*  will 
ha^e  to  up,  and  that  the  of  to*  dlmniniotiii  will  jitrlitp 

have  to  be  oottteofled  by  a  Commonwealth  Partiftttwtit  ilbtinet  from 
the  preerafe  PatiiraMmt  of  Great  Britain,  which  aliwady  ttnn  too  much 
to  ao.  The-  of  India  in  thin  stiiiy  be 
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numerically  larger  than  the  Belf-governmg  colonicw,  for  the  reasons         •  ' 

that--       *  t  ^  "  \ 

(a)  All  the  dominions  have  a  preponderance,  of  British  blood  in  I 

their  population,  are  homogeneous  to  the  people  of  the 
British  Isles  in  their  ways,  manners,  living,  and  thinking ; 
and  have,  many  relations  in  the  British  Isles  who  are, 
kept  well  informed  by  private  correspondence  of  the  needs 
and  difficulties  of  these  people  in  the  colonies,  while  unfor- 
tunately no  such  facilities  exist  in  the  case  of  Indians. 
(h)  In  political  and  other  respects  India  is  not  sufficiently  advanced, 
and  has  a  diversity  of  interests  and  rac.es,  and  hence  she 
stands  in  need  of  more  help,  which  can  be  secured  only 
by  larger  representation  in  that  assembly. 

The  Indian  point  of  view  should,  I  think,  be  placed  before  the 
Commonwealth  .Parliament  directly  by  pure-  Indiana,  chiefly  elected 
with  a  few  nominated  members  from  among  the  aristocracy  and  the 
ruling  native  chiefs. 

'  Your  scheme,  of  befitting  India  for  self-government  may  be  quite 
a  frank  and  genuine  one,  but  1  should  think  that  unless  a  definite 
goal  and  time,  is  fixed  and  determined,  suspicion  and  distrust  of 
Government  measures  will  never  cease.  The  fixing  of  a  goal  to  be 
reached  in  a  fixed  time,  will  give  an  impetus  to  the  public,  and  will 
exorcise  a  much  healthier  effect  on  the  publics  mind, 

I  hope  you  know  that  the  burning  question  of  the  day  in  the 
grant  of  KingV*  (.•ommwHiorw  to  Indiana  in  the  Army.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  extension  of  thin  privilege  will  help  towards  the 
improvement  of  Indian  administration  just  at  present,  but  it  will 
surely  create  a  very  satisfactory  effect  on  the  confidence  of  the  public 
in  the  projected  scheme  of  reforms.  The  public  will  consider  this 
grant  an  a  wire  guarantee  for  the  future*  But  everything  depends 
on  education,  and  until  Government  produces  a  well  educated  and 
efficient  electorate  for  the  election  of  suitable  members  for  these 
assemblies  or  Provincial  Councils,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  real 
improvement.  At  present  the  elections  arc  confined  to,  or  have  been 
monopolized  by,  a  few  privileged  people  of  tho  lawyer  class,  and  are 
not  of  a  really  representative  nature. 

The  following  Papers  are  from  Senior  Member®  of  the  LC.3. 

No.  12 

It  appears  of  capital  importance  to  obtain  the  clear  recognition 
of  tho  principle  enunciated  in  para,  5  of  your  letter.  It  has  been 
largely  lost  sight  of  in  tho  administration  of  tho  last  sixty  years* 

Even  now  there  will' be  many  officials  who  will  not  assent  to  it. 
There  will  be  many  others  who,  while,  admitting  it  as  a  general 
proposition,  will  not  admit  it  as  a  principle^  be  the  one  guiding 
their  actions,  or  to  ba  anything  but  something  rather  remote  with 
which  we  have  no  particular  concern  just  at  present. 
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2.    It  is  worth  examining  the  history  of  official  opinion  on  th« 

question.     Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  appeared 

probable  that  we  were  to  be  the  rulers  of  India,  und  the  thoughts  of 

officials  constantly  examined  the  diflieultiert  of  that  positioned  the 

means  by  which  we  could  make  it  sumwsful.    All  the  loading  men 

at  the  end  of  the  century  saw  the  great  danger  and  diilieulty  of  our 

J  responsibilities.     And  all  .saw  the  importance  of  associating  an  far 

,  as  possible  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  with  our  administration. 

*  To  some,  such  as  Malcolm,  the  nafent  course,  appeared  to  leave  the 
Indian  Governments  as  far  as  possible  undisturbed  in  their  several 
territories;   others  such  as  Munro  won.*  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  giving  high  official  appointments  in  our  own  administration 

*  to  natives  of  the  country.    The  mont  clear  and  wine  account  of  the 
problem,  of  our  mistakes,  and  of  the  dangers  in  front  of  UK,  is  given 
in  Sir  Thomas  Munro's  minute,    4  On  the  stato  of  the  Country  and 

1  the  condition  of  the  people  ',  dated  December  31 ,  IH21 ,  and  I  wiggwt 

I  this  bo  read  in  view  of  the  present  position.    It  in  printed  on  page,  124 

of  Gloig's  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  vol.  IL 

j  3*   This  minute  shows  how  far  wo  wen*  going  in  the  direction 

^  of  taking  upon  us  the  whole  administration  of  thin  country,  hut  his 

*  warnings  and  those  of  other  distinguished  men  of  the  time  did 
little  to  arrest  the  course  that  was  being  taken.    The  need  and  f,lu$ 
fascination  of  restoring  order  out  of  rhaos  wan  an  a  rule  loo  hisis* 

'  tent  for  the  political  administrator  to  sw  the  dangers  ahead.    And 

\  the  policy  of  substituting  wherever  possible    British   for   Indian 

agency  found  its  culmination  in  this  Htremtmw  jvura  of  Dalhounta'tt 
administration,  arid  wan  certainly  one  of  the  CHUHCB  of  the  Mutiny* 
]  And  the  Mutiny  in  its  turn  perpetuated  the  policy  of  which  it  was 

|  really  the  outcome.     We  do  not  perhaps  always  appreciate  the 

I  tremxmdous  effect  of  the  Mutiny  on  the  minds  of  th<»  Civil  AdnuniK- 

,  trators.    The  Civil  Service  wan  then  a  fairly  clow*  corporation  and 

!  its  members    were    tntereottm*et«d   with  <*itc*h   other   by   various 

•»  relationships,    There  was  hardly  a  man  who  had  not  lot-it  Homo 

I  woman  relation,  and  tho  tragcnlidn  of  the  time  wmtp!«U*iy  <tloudnd 

their  judgement.  Russell  notcm  how  bitter  wun  t\w  iittittidc  of  the*, 
Civil  administrator  compared  with  that  of  the  rni!iiHry«  «c>  though 
many  oivilianB  were  capablo  of  musing  the  m'wtukcH  of  tlw  policy  that 
had  lead  to  the  outbreak,  tho  projudit'c'n  urouwn!  by  tht*  outbreak 
were  so  strong  that  thmi  wan  no  r-hanw  of  tlw  ndtniniNlmtion 
taking  a  more  liberal  turn.  If  this  view  of  the  matter  in  cotumlctrod 
an  exaggeration,  let  nus  quote  th«  following  piwwiigo  from  E 


December  18th.  Wa  want  to  mm  th«  Jitmrrtti  Miwjid  whioh  In  tt^ld  now 
by  a  batteiion  of  'B«4oooh<KtR,  I  »ift«ci«*ly  hojw  thai  thi»  pton  |»«i|w*mHl  hy 
Mr,  Phillip  Egt»rton,  tho  Mugbtmto  €il*f>atliit  tuny  bft  carrttxt  <mt.  Ho 
suggesisa  that  the  Mo«quo  to  unod  honaeforth  HM  a"(*hriiitiiin  C?huroh,  arid 
on  enoh"of  the  thousand  compart m«nt«  of  tho  tnarbto  lioor,  tho  tiame  of 
one  of  our  Christian  M&rtym  DCS  itiKcritKHt,  it  k  thn  gtntomt  opinion  that 
it  would  b©  madn«a8  to  r«taro  this,  aobto  building  U>  tho 
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Eaikcs  was  a  civilian  of  experience  and  a  great  admirer  of  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence  and  his  disciples  :  recognized  that  the  bulk  of  the 
people  had  not  in  any  way  joined  in  the  outbreak,  and  when  younger 
had  feelings  of  affection  to  the  people  of  India.  In  view  of  the 
above  quotation  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  ends  his  book  by  saying 
4  we  should  legislate  and  yovern  in  India  as  a  superior  race  '.  And  | 

though,  there   wen*,  many   men  who  attacked  and  criticized  the  ^ 

policy  of  Government  even  after  the.  Mutiny,  we  did  in  fact  continue  i 

on  the  whole  to  govern  without  the  co-operation  of  Indian  opinion.  j 

Take  for  example  the  following  passage  from  the,  English  in  India,  $ 

by  Captain  B.  Bell  ;  '  I 

While  the   founders   of   our   Indian    Empire    wore    maintaining    and  j 

strengthening  a  precarious  position,  controlling  and  conciliating  "allies,  ! 

and  contending  with  powerful  enemies,  whom  they  could  not  but  respect  c 

and  admire  in  somo  degree,  the  English  in  India  continued  to  place  a  high  f 

value  on  tho  good  will  and  good  opinion  of  the,  natives.    While  they  wore  ? 

evoking  peace  and  ordor  out  of  a  chaos  of  conflicting  interests,  they  learned 
at  ovory  stop  to  appreciate  both  tho  value  of  native  tact  in  negotiation,  • 

and  tho  powerful  influence  of  our  own  reputation  for  honour  and  fair  i 

dealing.  And  m  in  all  limcn  of  conquest,  criniH,  and  real  difficulty  tho  work 
wan  done  by  a  few  homes  and  statesmen,  our  most  onlobratcd  tanks  of  the  '" 

pacification,  sottloinont,  and  organisation  of  largo  provinces  were  effected 
by  one  or  two  able  and  experienced  English  officers  in  oaeh  province,  by 
moans  of  Home  special  native  agency  and  the  existing  local  authorities.  " 

ThoHo   able   and    experienced    men-  -first-rato  or  third-rate   soldiers   or  j 

administrators    never  make  themselves  offensive  to  tho  natives,  never  ; 

(loHpiBO  tho  inhabitants  of  tho  country,  or  think  lightly  of  thoir.  an  dent  i 

rights,  privileges,  customs,  or  prejudices,     in  fact,  they  understood  and  j 

rospootod  them.  Search  tho  works,  tho  official  writings,  and  tho  oftioial 
acts,  of  such  men  as  l,*ord  MetealK  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Frederick  John  j 

Hhoro,  Hir  John  .Maloohn,  Mountntuart  Klphinutono,  Sir  Honry  KUHHO!, 
Oonora!  Low»  and  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  for  tho  proof  of  thc«o  allogationK.  I 

But  an  our  supremacy  became  every  day  more  surely  established  and  | 

acknowledged*  tho  immediate  obvious  necessity  for  rolianco  on  native  ^ 

agency  rapidly  diirtinished,  until  the  stream  of  home  patronage,  which 
grows  with  what*  it  foods  upon,  has  at  length  filled  the  wnolo  country  with  | 

English  gontlemon  to  bo  provided  for,  and  with  apparent  funotionH  to  bo  1 

portonnod.    Tho  mass  of  Kuronoan  idlers  and  non-entities  in  the  civil  and  J 

military  tterviceo  don't  ocrtainly  add  to  tho  physical  strength  of  .England  ! 

in  India,  while  they  detract  from  her  moral  strength,  lower  the  native  * 

kloal  standard  of  English  ability  and  honour,  and  introduce  an  element 
of  inKolonoo,  contempt^  and  tyranny,  which  M  moBt  dangerous  to  our  (tower 
and  derogatory  to  our  national  reputation*  Tho  same  groat  vice  pervaden 
our  on  tiro  nyritom,  and  an  unnatural  and  degrading  rule  of  exofumon  in 
manifoKt  in  all  our  o0tabliiihtnontK  ;  appointments  for  Englishmen  arc 
multiplied,  and  young  Englishmen  without  any  peculiar  qualifications 
are  plaood  in  minor  positions,  tho  duties  of  which  could  be  fulfilled  in  a  much 
more  efficient  manner  by  natives,  with,  tho  great  advantage  of  their  im- 
provement in  knowledge,  in  ielf»rf$»p0ot,  and  in  attachment  to  British 


^  4.   The  forty  years  after  the  Mutiny  were  years  of  construc- 
tion, and  great  material  progress*    Tho  Indian,  adiuiiHBtrator  was 
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continually  impressed  with  the  vast  changes  that  had  bo.cn  <vffed,e,d 
by  the  restoration  of  order,  by  Railways,  and  BtoamHhip.H.  Thuro 
were  no  qualms  whatever  about  democracy  or  ndf -government 
The  views  of  the  best  administrators,  who  were,  it  mtmt,  be  remem- 
bered, beginning 'their  services  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  may  be 
shown  in  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  diHtrngumhed  of  thorn,  Sir  John 
Strachey. 

But  lot  there  be  no  hyixwrisy  about  our  intention  <<>  keep  in  the,  hamta 

of  our  own  people  those  executive  jxwts nn<H»here,  aro  not  very  many  of 

them— on  which,  and  on  our  political  and  military  power,  ^our  actual  hold 
of  tho  country  depends.  Our  Governors  of  proviwen,  tlw  <.shw»f  of!iw.srH  of  th<$ 
army,  our  district  officers  and  their  principal  executive  wilKirdiiwtw,  mtiHt, 
bo  Englishmen  under  all  circumstances  that  we  nm  now  foresee,  and  in  all 
departments  of  essential  importance  there  muHfc  bo  nehwted  Knglishmon 
to  maintain  a  standard  of  high  efficiency. 

Compare  this  with  Sir  Thomas  Munro'n  : 

There  is  one  great  question  to  which  wo  should  look  in  all  our  arrange- 
ments :  what  is  to  bo  their  final  rosuItH  mi  the  character  of  the  people  ? 
IB  it  to  bo  raised  or  is  it  to  bo  lowered  ?  Aw  wo  to  be  jwtirtfled  with  merely 
scouring  our  power  and  protecting  the  inhabitants,  leaving  them  io  sink 
gradually  in  character  lower  than' at  prcwtwl,  or  nrt»  we  to  emlenTvour  to 
raise  their  character  and  to  rondor  them  worthy  of  filling  higher  mtuatiotm 
in  the  management  of  their  country,  and  of  doviniug  pbitw  for  itn  iinprovo- 
mont  ?  It  ought  undoubtedly  to  l>o  our  aim  to  riviw  th»*  nuinin  of  the 
natives,  and  to  take  care  that  whonovor  our  oomu*xion  with  India  might 
cease,  it  did  not  appear  that  tho  only  fruit  of  our  dominion  thorn  had  ficwn 
to  leave  the  people  more  abject  and  IOHB  ul>lo  U)  govrrn  tiimnnnivoH  than 
when  wo  found  them.  Many  tliffortmt  pfiuiH  inny  IM  Mwgg«4fiul  for  the 
improvomont  of  their  character,  but  none  of  them  onn  IM^  Mtunuwnftit,  unlcHH 
it  be  first  laid  down  m  a  maiti  primupk  of  our  policy,  that  tlw  improvement 
must  be  made.  This  principle  OHCO  wtabli«h«d»  w«i  nuiMt  trtwt  to  time 
arid  perseverance  for  realizing  tho  phjoot  of  it.  Wo  havo  hud  too  little 
experience  and  are  too  little  acquainted  with  tha  ntttiv««.  to  lm  able  to 
determine  without  trial  what  mcarw  would  Im  nwnt  likely  U»  fiuiitllato  their 
improvement.  Various  measures  might  IK>  Mtiggcwtpcf  which  might  all 
probably  be  more  or  less  useful,  but  no  pno  ap|Kmr»  to  m«  w>  wolf  mltsulatod 
to  ensure  success,  as  that  of  endeavouring  to  givo  thdin  a  hlglmr  opinion  of 


themselves,  by  placing  more  confidence  in  tnom»  by  omoloying  them  in 
important  situations,  and  pcirhap  by  rendering  ilwnt  eligible  Io 
every  office  under  the  Gwemtmni*    It  to  not  nwwmry  to  define  at 


the  exact  limit  to  which  their  eligibility  nhouid  in»  unrried,  but  there  «oem» 
to  be  no  reason  why  they  ahould  be  excluded  from  any  ofHoe  for  which 
they  were  qualified  without  danger  to  tho  proKurvAtiort  of  their  own 


Straohey,  looking  upoa  many  years  of  wise  and  beimftcont  activity, 

saw  the  achievemdiit.  But  we  looking  from  &  greater  dtfttanot* 
ow  aaw  sea  another  side  of  the  picture.  We  are  EO  longer  confronted 
with  tte  difficulties  of  keeping  order  or  tha  entabliimmmit  .of  the 
admimatiatioE.  Th©  work  has  been  done  ;  we  can  MM  the  fruite 
and  we  feel  doubt*  as  to  their  perfection*  Our  doubts  it»y  be  put 
in  the  words  0f  Hobhouee  : 


Ill 
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What  is  spontaneous  in  a  peo|>lo,  bo  it  in  the  movement  of  an  individual 
class,  or  a  nation,  is  always  tho  source  of  life,  the  well-spring  of  the  fronh 
force  which  roc.ruitH  jadod  (uviHmtion.  In  proportion  as  tho  weight  of 
government  niuusoods  in  crushing  this  spontaneity,  in  that  proportion, 
alike  whether  its  administration  he  ooNHcie.ntious  or  profligate,  aimed  at 
the  happinoHS  of  the  governed  or  their  misery,  it  tends  inevitably  to  arrest 
development  and  inaugurate  a  period  of  decay, 

5.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  of  the  very  first  importance  that 
those.  responsible  to  the.  adminiHtration  should  adopt  a  right  policy. 
All  schemes  of  reforms  and  progress  will  present  very  great  difficulties. 
They  will  have  a  faint  chance  of  success  unless  there  is  behind  them 
the  belief  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the.  heads  of  the  administration. 
Unless  the,  whole  government  is  really  convinced  that  associating 
the  inhabitant  of  tin*,  country  with  the  government  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent  is  absolutely  vital  to  our  success  in  India,  all  measures 
of  reform  will  be.  taken  in  a  half-hearted  and  ineffective*  manner  and 
always  too  lute. 

6,  1  entire.ly  agree,  with  you  in  your  paras.  12  and  following  that 
provincial   responsibility  IB  very  important.     For  one  thing  the 
government  in  too  eentraKfced  and  reforms  that  are  possible,  and 
would  be  successful  in  some  provinces  would  be  a  failure  in  others, 
Wo  must  try  and  go  at  different  paces  at  different  places. 

7,  I  agree  with  your  para,  24.  that  the  official  vote,  should  be 
removed  from  the  Legislative^  Council. 

8.  With  regard  to  your  para.  21),  I  am  afraid  I  must  confess  that 
I  have  little  confidence  in  any  electorate  that  can  at  present  be 
scraped  together.     And  the  electorate  would  be  almost  entirely 
controlled  by  tho  press  and  by  a  desire  to  oppose  government,  but 
1  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  rink  of  granting  real  power  to  the 
electorate  should  not  now  be  undertaken.    Whether  your  scheme  is 
a  practical  one  or  not,  is  a  matter  that  I  cannot  give  an  opinion  upon 
without  a  great  deal  of  detailed  study,    But  hand  in  hand  m  any 
such  scheme  there  must  go  in  my  opinion:   (1)  A  clear  realization 
by  the  Government  of  India  of  the  great  importance  of  doing  every- 
thing to  make  the  country  fit  for  self-government.    I  have  dwelt  on 
this,    (2)  A  large  increase  of  Indians  in  public  service.    The  method 
of  doing  this  that  will  ruin  the  administration  is  simultaneous 
examinations  for  the  civil  service.     We  must  recognize  that  our 
administration  is  formed  for  an  alien  race  of  officials  ;  and  wa  must 
altar  it  in  many  ways  if  power  is  to  be  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country*    This  is  a  largo  subject,  ana  I  will  not  pursue  it  now, 
If  the  great  importance  of  admitting  the  best  Indians  into  our  public 
service  is  once  realized  the  out-of-date  regulation  that  at  present 
makes  this  impossible  can  soon  be  swept  away*    Let  us  reflect  that 
though  a  hundred  yeara  are  past  since  Munro's  minute  wo  have 
something  under  twelve  natives  of  India  in  positions  of  real  authority 
in  the  whole  of  British  India.    In  addition  to  this  wo  have  a  good 
many  fudges  and  a  few  district  officers.   But  all  important  measures 
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are  taken  and  carried  out  by  us  and  by  u«  nlono,  e.g.  tho  Indian 
section  of  the  Indian  Defence.  Foree.  On  ihis  wibjeH,  8ir  8y<>d 
Ahmed's  note  on  the.  cuiusos  of  the  .Indian  mutiny  and  Iii.s  inHKHtrncc 
on  the  importance  of  our  measure's  coming  to  the  people  barked  by 
the  authority  of  some  Indian  ofliriul  in  worth  reading.  (H)  Th<»  third 
matter  of  first-rate  importance  seems  to  me  the  complete  change 
in  our  attitude  towards  higher  education,  it  is  obviously  the  vital 
matter  of  the  whole  btmineBH,  If  for  instance  yuu  handed,  over 
education  to  the  present  electorate,  its  education  is  HO  very  bad  that 
it  would  make  matters  very  much  worse  titan  they  are  at  prenent. 
In  educational  matters  we  have  been  misled  by  the  European 
analogy.  We  have  said  it  in  the  busmcns  of  government  to  look  after 
primary  education :  tho  people  must  make  arrangement  for  higher 
education  as  they  do  in  other  countries.  The  Resolution  of  HllJJ 
on  Indian  Kduoutiomil  Policy  runs  its  follows  : 

This  policy  in  dictated  not  by  any  helie.f  in  the  inherent  superiority  of 
private  over  State*  nmnagemait,  but  by  preference  for  im  <wfai)Ijxhnl 
wystoiu  and  nhovo  all,  by  tho  nwwily  of  w>ne«*nlrntwtf  the  direct.  iwrgu'K 
of  the  State  and  the  bulk  of  U»H  uvjulultin  rtwwm'H  upon  the  imjm»vwwnit, 
and  expansion  of  elementary  education.  The  jmfiey  may  he  mtmnmri/.t'd 
as  tho  encouragement  of  private  ly  nnunigrd  Hrhwl.H  under  wiifnMe  iuuiicH, 
maintained  in  efficiency  by  Government  inHjMU'timu  recognition  and  control, 
and  by  tho  aid  of  Government  funds. 

In  view  of  tho,  condition  of  the  country  thin  WHH  an  mm'tnt*  |umi- 
tion.  Primary  education  in  relatively  unimportant,  but  we  nuwt 
have  the-  heHt  higher  education^  tlie  other  will  follow,  In  thin 
country  everything  ban  alwaya  been  done  by  the  government,  ittid  it 
is  no  good  telling  the  people^  poorly  educated  UH  they  «r<»  and 
unaccustomed  to  adrnintBtrate  anything,  tlmt  if  they  wnitt  higli«*r 
education  they  munt  arrange*  for  it.  That  in  what  guvt*rn)m*nt  <lul 
in  Bengal,  with  the  moat  fatal  reaultH,  W^  have  got  to  ronmticr 
the  history  of  this  cotmtry  :  wo  have  introduce!  into  it  w<»«t«»rn 
progress,  railways,  and,  nc*.W8papor» ;  but  w*»  huvi»  not,  IIH  we  had 
in  Europe,  a  well-educated  clacwand  nunibi*r  of  tuiurutiortul  trwtitu- 
tions  richly  endowed.  That  being  the  rune  wi«  hnvi*  got  to  mtpnly 
what  is  a  vital  part  of  the  well-being  of  th«*  country.  Jatmn  I>HH 
taken  a  complete  government  (Control  of  xmmdnry  iHltii'itticin  and 
spends  twice  EB  much  m  tho  Government  of  Imfia.  In  hid  in  nt 
present  thoro  arc  not  enough  of  English  wltook}  uritl  thoy  fin*  notliing 
like  good  enough  ;  the  univornitioii  are  of  th«  lowottt  poHnililit  Htnndard. 
The  teachers  in  tho  high  schools  arc^  not  of  thn  I'tnnn  w««  rpquiro» 
and  we  must  t>ay  them  far  more.  Tho  systrni  and  ottrriculurn  in, 
I  am  told  by  all  thinking  man,  extremely  bad.  It  In  for  thin  reason 
that  political  progress  is  BO  oxtramc*ly  difficult.  Public  opinion  Is 
at  present  dominated  by  *  the  jwss  \  and  it  k  almost  itiipo-wilib  to 
reason  with  the  leaders  of  the  nooplo. 

9.  Here  again  wa  have  to  effect  a  comnlct**  rliangt?  in  th«  official 
mind.  A  large  number  of  officials  regard  oduoation  an  a  nuisance 
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and  the  educated  Indian  an  a  man  who  IN  certain  to  bo.  their  opponent. 
I  believe  with  proper  education  the  contrary  would  bo  the  case,  but 
1  cannot  got  anybody  to  agree  with  inc.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
remember  that  at  the  time,  of  the  mutiny  the  English  educated 
people  Htood  by  UK.  The  reason  was  that  the  masters  of  the  schools 
were  Englishmen,  with  enthusiasm  and  high  character,  many  of 
them  missionaries,  ami  the  boy  left  school  with  a  real  admiration 
for  England  and  for  the  English  language.  A  contemporary  account 
says  : 

Tho  boy  who  had  hoon  insf.ruotod  in  the  morality  of  tlw  Gospel,  and  had 
tasted  the  literature  of  tlw  Wont,  grcsw  up  aw  a  man  into  the*  admirer  and 
often  the.  partisan  of  tlw  Kn^linh.  .  .  .  Tho  students  of  Agiv»,  Farnikhabiid, 
Bonaros,  Delhi,  or  Baroilly,  who  had  hoon  instrne.tcjd  either  at  the  govern- 
ment or  iniHHion  eollogos,  hohaved  in  «  nmeh  holder  mnnnor,  and  often  at 
tho  risk  of  their  own  liven  openly  declared  their  adherence  to  the  British 

(MIUSO. 

It  is  further  to  he  remarked  that  it  is  education  in  and  by  tho  English 
language,  and  that  alone,  which  has  seemed  to  chain  the  students  to  our 
fortunes.  Some  of  our  hiitorost  enemies  wen?  tho  native  doc. tors  and 
surgeons  who  had  ntudidd  European  Seieneo  in  tho  Vernacular  all  their 
liven. 

10.  Even  now  it  in  surprising  to  find  how  much  affection  for 
England  and  Knglish  language  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  educated 
classes,  and  pride  in  the  Km  pi  re  by  means  of  tho  English  language 
in  capable  of  being  a  great  asset,  in  future. 

11.  1  must  apologise  at  having  written  at  such  length  and  yet 
given  HO  little  of  detailed  criticisms  of  your  wain  sub  onto.     My 
excuse  in  that  tho  changes  that   I  try  to   advocate   seem    to  bo 
essential    if    any    projects  towards   self-government    are   to  be    a 
success, 

No.  13 

I  agree  to  the  declaration  of  self-government  as  the  ultimate 
objective  of  British  Policy  in  India-  (your  para.  8).  Indian 
patriotism  and  loyalty  to  the  Empire  have,  an  Bipin  (Chandra  Pal 
says,  to  ho  reconciled  and  nationalist  ideals  to  bo  co-ordinated  with 
the  Imperial  connexion. 

2*  Also  I  think  it  very  desirable  that  the  solid  official  vote 
should  be  abolished,  and  the  non-official  members  be  at  liberty  to 
pass  resolutions  which  are  only  recommendations  to  Government, 
and  even  to  frame  legislation  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  veto— 
your  para,  24,  No  legislation,  however,  should  bo  initiated  without 
the  permission  of  the  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Govcrnor-in-Council. 

3,  As  to  substituting  direct  voting  by  all  Qualified  persona  (your 
para*  29)  for  the  present  system,  whereby  members  of  District  Boards 
and  Municipalities  elect  delegates  to  votcv—  I  am  doubtful.  Tho 
existing  system  was,  I  presume,  intended  to  widen  the  basis  of 
representation  by  extending  it  to  small  landholders  and  shopkeepers 
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who,  though  not  qualified  to  form  a  jud#MU«»nton  provinrinl  problem, 
are  qualified  to  choose  persons  who  will  conduct  their  loni!  nmcmw 
and  will  elect  for  tho  Provincial  council  HW!I  incnibcrn  HH  will  look- 
after  the  interests  of  throw*  .small  luruIholdiTH  and  HhopkwpiTH. 
Another  object  of  tho  ByHtom  WU.H  no  doubt  to  add  to  tin*  importance 
of  a  seat  on  the  District  or  Municipal  Bnanl  On  tho  whole  f  think 
these  considerations  outweigh  tlw  objorlioiw  pointed  out  in  paraH. 
28  to  30. 

4,  I  now  come  to  tho,  definite*  Bchcmo  of  parlijitnontary  (tovorn- 
ment  in  certain  departments  of  administration.    My  first  and  funda- 
mental objection  in  that  Upper  India  at  any  rule  in  nut  ripe  even  for 
representative  far  loss  for  reHponmlnV  government, 

5.  The  standard  of  integrity  ami  education  and  induHtrial  pro- 
gress in  rural  India  in  wofully  low.      In  my  district,  of  o-vcr  one 
•million  people  only  one  graduate  liven  outwdo  the  head-tjuarterg 
town,  and  in  this  area  then*  in  not  a  single  power  machine  iwed  for 
any  purpose,  whatever.    The  jjennndarK  are  nil  men  of  the  old  style 
at  feud  with,  and  constantly  intriguing  against,  their  neighlmurB; 
realizing  from  their  estates  what  they  can  by  ruining  rents  mid  letting 
out  fallow  lands,  but  spending  nothing  on  their  Improvement;  know- 
ing nothing  of  and  earing  nothing  for  the  industrial  or  even  the 
agricultural  develop  men  t  of  the-  country ,  ami  wholly  uninterested  in 
the  welfare  of  their  tenantry,    AH  there  in  no  public  opinion  then*  m 
no  restraint  on  their  morals,  and  it  has  been  it  fremiont  disappoint- 
ment to  find  men  oE  good  reputation  when  entrusted  with  the  control 
of  co-operative  societies  making  use  of  them  for  their  own  advantages 
They  regard  election  to  tho  District  Hoard  an  bringing  them  honour 
among  their  fellows,  but  are  with  few  excepttcnm  iurapahh*  of  giving 
reasoned  opinions  in  matters  of  policy  and  are  only  interested  in 
purely  local  matters  or  in  those*  into  which  prrnotwt  or  wM^tarian 
considerations  enter,     For  eKamph%  tltc*  flr«t  thing  11   Kuropcan 
planter  does  when  he  acquires  an  efltatt*  i«  to  improve  ttHcomtnunica- 
tions,  and  the  remains  of  road*  made  by  imligo  itianU*rK  of  old  at 
their  own  charges  arc  «till  to  be  found  in  tho  cmtrict.     But  the 
Indian  zemindar  newer  thinks  of  anything  of  tho  kind,  and  though  it 
is  known  to  be  the  policy  of  th«  Dintrict  Board  to  improve  com- 
munications, and  in  purauanco  of  thi«  jfiolicy  nomo  150  mil«B  of  mw 
roads  have  been  laid  out  during  tho  laat  thr«o  ytiir«;l  no  nug^HtionH 
have  been  received  from  tho  public  regarding  th«  alinomont  of  these 
roads  or  the  laying  out  of  others.    Similarly  a  plneo  when)  thara  &re 
several  factories,  to  which  large  ttooki  ol  fin4  und  raw  matctrial  have 
to  be  conveyed,  is  served  by  a  really  vile  road  which  there  ban  been 
no  organized  effort  to  get  improved* 

'B  6,  In  my  opinion  temindani  are  not  qualifliMl  to  form  tbi»  founda* 
•  tioa  OB  whioh  an  edifice  of  r©pre»fttefcivi»  goTarntnent  shotild  be 
raised ; .  and  this  zemark  applies  of  OOUTM  with  added  force  to  the 
less  important  clauses  of  the  rural  community.  And  it  A!«O  applies 
in  the  .mam  to  the  ihopkeepen,  traders,  and  artiMiui  of  the  towns* 
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Until  education  and  public  spirit  are  much  further  advanced,  there,  is 
no  public  opinion  nave  that  which  is  manufactured  by  the  profes- 
sional politicians  to  suit  their  own  ends,  and  there  can  be  no  true 
representation.  With  an  apathetic  and  uneducated  electorate  it  is 
always  the  most  advanced  politician  who  becomes  elected,  for  it  is  he 
who  is  the.  keenest,  and  takes  the  most  trouble  to  get  votes.  And 
this  is  especially  the  ease  with,  communal  representation,  which  has 
unfortunately  been  introduced  into  this  country.  The  man  who  is 
elected  as  the  Mohammedan  representative  is  he  who  maintains  most 
loudly  that  he  has  in  the  past  fought  for  the  rights  of  Mohammedans 
against  Hindus  and  against  Government,  and  protests  most  strongly 
that  ho  will  do  HO  in  future.  The  Muslim  League,  is  at  present 
disapproved  of  by  the  vast  majority  of  Mohammedans  of  good  status, 
but  it  continues  to  masquerade  as  representing  the  Mohammedans  of 
India  because1,  the  latter  have  not  sufficient  moral  courage  to  get  up 
and  denounce  it. 

7.  So  muc.lv  for  the  electorate,    AH  for  the  members  of  the  assembly 
there  are  no  men  of  leisure  ami  culture  available  except  a  few  retired 
officers.    In  the  assembly  there  would  be  very  few  country  gentlemen 
and  men  of  business,  *  two  classes  of  humanity  who  are.  constantly 
in  touch  with  and  drawing  strength  from  our  mother  earth  of  hard 
fact '  (Ordeal  by  Battle)    all  would  be  left  to  the  lawyer,  the  journalist, 
and  the  professional  politician. 

8.  For  the  above  reasons  I  consider  that  this  province  at  leant 
is  nofe  fit  for  representative  Government  at  present,  and  when  we 
come  to  responsible  Government  and  the  paraphernalia  of  party 
government  the  venue  seeum  still  more  unstated.     Elections  are 
fought  on  personal  rather  than  on  political  grounds  at 'present,  and 
this  will  continue  to  be  the  ease  so  long  as  only  one  class  of  the 
community  is  represented,  as  I  have  shown  will  be  the  case  in  your 
provincial  Parliament, 

9.  Turning  now  to  details  of  the  scheme,  I  sec  the  following 
objections  to  the  attempt  to  administer  the  departments  scheduled 
in  class  1  by  a  system  of  responsible  Government : 

(1)  Those  are  highly  technical  departments  which  provide  at 
present  little  scope  for  criticism,  and  would  provide  little  scope  for 
original  thought  and  work  to  the  minister  put  in  charge  of  them*  , 
The  departments  that  come  in  for  most  criticism  are  :  Education, 
which  is  in  the  third  class,  and  Excise  ;  Assessment  and  collection 
of  Land  Revenue,  Civil  and  Criminal  Justice  and  Police,  all  of  which 
come  under  the  fourth  class  to  be  handed  over  only  when  autonomy  is 
complete ;  also  Finance,  the  allocation  of  expenditure  to  different 
heads  of  the  Budget,  which  is  perhaps  as  important  as  any.  The 
making  dver  of  the'  minor  scientific  departments  of  Government 
would  0e  regarded  in  my  opinion -as  a  mockery  and  would  arouse 
little  enthusiasm  even  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  if  it  were  actually 
fyne  would  be  of  little  value  as  an  index  to  the  success  of  a  real 
experiment  in  responsible  Government  Has  any  ministry  in  any 
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country  ever  gone  out  of  office  on  a  non-ossontial  quostion  such  as 
agriculture  or  public  works  ?  ^ 

(2)  Dyarchy'aB  explained  in  the  letter  present*   no  difticulfcie.s 
so  long  as  the  two  governments  concerned  are  rout  rolled  by  the  same 
class  of  men.    We, 'have  it.  already  not  only  in  the  Imperial  Depart- 
ments, Post  Office,  Salt,  &<•.,  working  wide  by  Hide  with  Provincial 
Departments  such  an  ferine  and  Agriculture,  but-  also  in  'Provincial 
Departments  such  an  Irrigation  and   Prison?*  working  Hide  by  Bide 
with  Land  Revenue,  or  Criminal  Justice  whifh  sire  <'ont  rolled  by  the, 
District  Officer.    It  in  not,  correct  to  wiy  (an  in  your  pans.  !H)*that 
the.  Commissioner  and  Collector  supervise  and  report-  on  forests  and 
irrigation  and  BO  re.preHent  the  (lovernment  of  India  in  the  Provinces* 
They  are,  it  is  true,  generally  consulted  JIM  regards  foreat  and  irrigation 
questions  in  the.  name  way  an  they  are  eon.Hiilted  in  nearly  all  casos 
of  proponed  legislation,  and  the  reason  is  thai  they  are  in  clowr 
touch  with  the  peoph1  than  other  oiiicinltt  and  hu.\v  through  their 
sobordinatcH  and  non-ollieial  friends  better  means  of  ascertaining 
public  opinion.    It  in  true  that  they  control  the  police  h  the  name* 
way  a«  the  chief  constable  of  a  county  does  in  Kngknd,  and  primary 
education  in  the  wunc  way  an  the  county  council  does  at  home; 
but  thin  only  means  that  they  combine  in  their  own  person  several 
local  ofliceB  which  might  under  another  system  be  filled  by  several 
odiccra.    Tin*  prenent  system  works  with  little  Friction,    If,  however, 
an  under  the  proposed  scheme,  the  policy  of  certain  depart  mentB  ig 
controlled  by  men  who  look  on  a  subject  such  at*  ctiucatum  from 
a  purely  political  point  of  view,  or  a  mthjerl  nurh  us  indentured 
emigration  or  assessment  of  land  revenue  or  the  coinage  of  n  special 
gold  coin,  for  India  l  from  a  purely  sentimental  point  of  view,  thrro 
in  bound  to  be  constant  friction  with  oHic'iuls  taught  to  look  on  public 
questions  from  a  practical  and  economic  Htiuul point.    I  look  to  the 
gradually  iru'.rcasing  number  of  Indian  oifo'tiil*  in  high  pbtceg  im- 
bued with  'British  Htandarik  and  methods  »f  work  to  gntdutdly  leaven 
non-official  opinion  in  these  matters,  and  I  think  we  must  wait,  for 
any  scheme  of  this  «ort  till  the  number  of  Indian  high  officiiita  in 
largely  increaRed. 

(3)  I  do  not  understand  how  under  the  proponed  nrheme  the 
responsibility  for  raising  fundn  by  ttixatton  can  be  nhitred  between 
the  'Finance  miniKtt^r  who  <*ontfol«  the  grnritK  to  «cientific'  depart- 
ments and  the  (lovcrnmcnt  Fitinnciitl  Secretary  who  nmtroht  all 
receipts  and  the  expemliture  on  th«  tiuitn  <ii*}wrtm<MttK  of  (Jovern- 
ment.    The  r<*nl  resporwibirity  mu«t  re«t-  on  the  bitter,  imd  this 
negatives  the.  adoption  of  the  principle,  cm  which  you  lay  Ktress, 
thtat  a  really  roftponKtbh*  Ooyornment  cmi  nfford  to  inipnw*  tains 
which  ft  despotic  Government  cannot*    Bomcli'H,  then*  in  no  indication 
that  a  national  Qovnrnmont  in  India  would  find  nowTBo«rces  of 

1  On  ftU  thwn  four  awmVmm  thnro  wan  n  uniiiilrnittw  vote  iigiiin«t  tho 
Govemmmt  by  ill  InctianB  whether  ritHtttxi  or  iiotnitmti»d  either  m  the 

Imperial  or  Lo<ml  LegUativo 
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taxation.  None  such,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  has  over  been  sug- 
gested in  tho  nationalist  Press  unless  it  be  the  further  taxation  of 
imports.  On  tho  contrary  there  is  a  constant  pressure  to  reduce  the 
rates  and  objects  of  internal  taxation. 

10.  This  criticism  has  so  far  been  wholly  destructive  and  I  will 
now  shortly  indicate  the  paths  by  which  1  think  we  ought  to  travel 
towards  the  objective  to  which  1  agree    the  government  of  India 
by  the  Indians. 

11.  In  tho  first  place  I  consider  it  essential  to  any  real  advance 
as  stated  in  (2)  above  that  a  far  larger  proportion  of  high  places  in 
the  government  he  held  by  Indians.   I  hold  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  Public,  Services  Commission  are  quite  inadequate  in  this 
respect.    In  particular  the  claims  of  the  Provincial  Executive  service- 
to  a  fair  proportion  of  Colleetorships  should  be  allowed  and  the  Police 
service  should  not  be  kept  as  a  close  preserve  for  Europeans,    Also 
the  present  system  of  nomination  for  Deputy  Collectorships  and 
similar  posts  should  be  either  abolished  in  favour  of  competition  or 
very  largely  modified, 

12.  Secondly  I  consider  that  the  laudable  desire  of  nationalist 
politicians  and  others  to  take  their  share  in  the  administration  of  the 
country  can  be  met.  to  a  very  considerable  extent  by  the  extension  of 
the  number  of  departmental  Boards  and  the  enlargement  of  their 
functions.    We  already  have  a  Board  of  Industries  and  a  Sanitary 
Board  which  have  considerable  executive  powers.     There  is  also 
a  sub-committee  on  the  Budget  and  a  Hoard  of  Education  having 
very  small  powers  which  are  capable  of  expansion.     Boards  of 
Agriculture*,  and  Excise  should  certainly  be  formed  and  the  system 
should  bo  gradually  extended  to  other  departments  of  Government* 
The  members  of  such  .Boards  might  be  partly  elected  by  tho  legisla- 
tive council  from  amcm|<  themselves  and  partly  nominated  by  the 
Government  from  officials  and   non-officials  outside  the  council. 
Their  functions  would  at  first  be  mainly  advisory,  but  as  time  goes 
on' and  experience  is  gained  they  might  be  given  larger  and  larger 
executive  powers.   They  would  in  my  opinion  form  the  moat  effective 
agency  for  bridging  over  the  long  interval  which  must  elapso  till  the 
wider  extension  of  education  provides  a  more  representative  elec- 
torate, and  the  Indiantaation  of  the  higher  grades  of  the  public 
service  provides  suitable  machinery  for  administering  government 
by  the  Indians  themselves, 

13.  Your  last  para,     Personally  I  see  no  objection  to  the  affairs 
of  India  being  controlled  by  an  Imperial  Parliament  on  which  India 
and  the  Dominions  are  represented,  provided  the  objections  BO 
strongly  voiced  by  Indian  nationalists  can  bo  overcome.    On  tho 
other  hand  the  proposed  development  is  not  only  theoretically 
preferable  to  the  present  system  but  should  in  practice  prove  most 
beneficial  to  India, 
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No.  14 

Your  letter  is  the  first  serious  attempt  1  have  neon  to  suggest 
a  means  by  which  the  elective  principle  can  be  introduced  without 
revolutionizing  the  entire  system  of  Government.  For  this  reason 
I  am  much  more  disposed  to  admire  than  to  criticize  the,  more  so 
as  I  have  myself  sought  in  vain  for  a  solution.  1  entirely  agree 
in  your  thesis  that  we  must  commence  with  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments and  not  with  the  Government  of  India.  I  can  only  attempt- 
to  indicate  one  or  two  points  that  seem  to  me  most  open  to  objection. 

The  first  is  the  exclusion  of  tin1-  official  vote*  (pp.  7  and  8),  If  this 
is  confined  to  meetings  devoted  exclusively  to  dincuHHion  of  the 
transferred  heads,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  it.  In  that  ease  I  would 
exclude  officials  from  speaking  also.  They  would  be  consulted  in 
other  ways.  But  if  you  propone  to  exclude  them  altogether  I  sec  two 
very  serious  objections,  one  affecting  the  officiate  themselves  and  the 
other  the  effect  on  legislation. 

(1)  In  a  legislative  assembly  the  position  of  an  officer  who  cat*  speak 

but  not  vote- -unless  indeed  he  is  an  officer  of  outstanding  rank  and 

authority  and  intervenes  only  on  special  occasions    IB  an  unpleasant 
and  undignified  one*     He  will  be  regarded  as  an  intruder  and  his 
words  will  be  listened  to  with  impatience.    The*  position  in  out*  which 
has  been  avoided  in  the  British  constitution  and   usually  in  tho 
Dominions  also. 

(2)  Their  exclusion  would  deprive  the  Provincial  Government  of 
all  power  of  legislating  on  reserved  topics.    It  could  not  be  certain 
of  carrying  any  Government  measure  whatever* 

I  quite  agree  that  the  spectacle  of  official  members  invariably 
voting  together  and  on  one  side  like  a  machines  *wd  the  bulk  of 
the  non-official  members  invariably  voting  together  on  the  other 
is  unedifying,  and  tends  to  promote  racial  dwtmetiotw  and  to 
emphasize  the  attitude  of  opposition  which  is  natural  to  the  non- 
official  members.  The  remedy,  it  neerrm  to  rw%  in  to  restore  to  the 
official  members  the  right  they  once  enjoyed  of  voting  according  to 
their  convictions  except  on  questions  which  the  Government  regards 
as  vital.  As  recently  as  1911  an  official  member  voted  against  the 
Government  on  an  important  detail  of  a  Government  measure, 

Whether  we  are  yet  ready  for  the  trial  of  your  ftchcmt*  through- 
out India  is  a  point  upon  which  I  am  perhaps  too  near  the  fray 
to  pronounce,  You  would  hardly,  for  instance,  advocate  introducing 
it  mto  the  Frontier  Province*  Some  forward  step  tuwnui  to  have 
been  virtually  promised  after  the  war,  ami  the  only  alternative  to 
your  scheme  that  I  can  think  of  for  these  provinces  in  an  executive 
council  with  an  Indian  non-official  member  {probably  the  council 
•would  consist  of  two  members).  The  suggestion  of  making  the 
Indian  membership  elective  naturally  occurs'  to  011%  but  1  fear  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  having  an  elected  member  of  an  official 
•Govemxne&t  would  be  insuperable.  He  would  be  trying  to  serve 
two  masters,  and  naturally  his  allegiance  would  be  to  the  electors 
rather  than  to  his  colleagues. 
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No.  15 

1  have  read  your  memorandum,  dat.ed  A]>ril  t>,  with  much  interest. 
AH  I  think  you  know,  there  in  a  great  deal  in  your  views  with 
which  I  am  in  agreement.  The  impossibility  of  making  any  real 
progress  on  existing  lines  is  apparent,  and  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing the  effort  to  make  progress  is  equally  clear.  As  far  as  I  am 
in  a  position  to  judge,  the  line  which  you  contemplate  of  separation 
of  the  functions  of  Government  into  certain  groups  is  the  only 
practicable  solution  of  the  difficulty.  To  hand  over  the  whole 
machine  to  a  responsible  Government,  as  the  fanatics  of  Home 
Rule  desire,  would  result  in  a  catastrophe.  A,  mere  increase  in  the 
strength  of  the  elective  element  without  the  grant  of  any  corre- 
sponding increase  in  real  power  would  satisfy  no  one,  and  the  only 
alternative  to  complete  immobility  seems  to  be  to  separate  those 
functions  which  might  be  made  over  to  a  responsible  Government 
from  thorn1,  which  must  wtill  be.  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  Central 
Power.  For  the  present,  in  thin  province  the  most  obvious  direction 
in  which  responsibility  to  popular  control  could  he  conceded.  IB 
in  the  direction  of  those  branches  of  Government  which  have  already 
been  transferred  to  local  bodies  but  in  regard  to  which  far  too  much 
centralized  control  has  hitherto  been  maintained.  Some  movement 
is  already  being  made  in  this  direction,  and  it  would  hardly  be 
suitable  for  me  to  go  into  detailed  discussion  of  the  possible  exten- 
sions of  the  principle,  I  can  only  Bay  that  I  am  generally  in  favour 
of  the  idea  underlying  your  proposals.  As  to  the  exact  date  at 
which  such  a  change  could  bo  introduced  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speculate. 

No,  10 

1  have  read  these  papers  very  hurriedly  and  will  only  jot  down 
a  few  rough  notes  on  tho  suggested  system  of  dyarchy  for  'Provincial 
Government. 

1  think  it  in  quite  unsuitable  to  Indian  conditions,  because 

(a)  It  conflictB  with  all  Indian  traditions  and  ideas  of  Government 
—as  centred  in  a  single  body  or  individual— and  would  be  unintel- 
ligible to  tho  Indian  mind. 

(6)  It  also  conflictB  with  the  axiomatic  principle  that  the  advance 
towards  Self-government  in  India  must  be  in  accordance  with 
India's  special  circumstances  and  traditions, 

(c)  It  seems  to  mo  to  be  a  rash  -and  dangerous  experiment  which 
would  subordinate  the  end  for  which  Government  exists  to  the  theory 
of  a  possible  means  for  altering  the  form  of  that  Government, 

(d)  I  do  not  think  it  would  conciliate  Indian  'Political  opinion, 
which  does  not  demand  an  alteration  in  the  form,  of  Government 
which  is  accepted  and  understood  by  ail  classes ;  but  does  demand  that 
Indians  should  have  more  voice  in  determining  the  policy  of  Govern- 
ment, and  be  more  closely  associated  with  the  system  by  which 
that  policy  is  given  effect  to. 
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(e)  The  selection  of  the.  Head  of  tin*  Ministry  that  would  control 
the  transferred  branch^  of  administ.nition  and   of  IUH  colleagues 
would  bo  a  task  of  eaormmiH  difficulty,  and  would  l«»jid  to  faction 
and  intrigue  and  jealousy  in  exiting  conditions,     Th«w  depart- 
ments would  Buffer  from  lurk  of  public',  e'onfwfcjnc'r  mid  of  the  pn-Btige 
attaching  to  the  rewrvcd  df  |Mrtin«'ntH  which  have  Htubic  (Jowrn- 
ment  behind  thorn. 

(f)  The  poHsibilitioHof  friction  between  the  HendH  mid  lite  personnel 
of  the  two  'sots  of  Departments  would  hiM'nornwiiH,  und  would  tend 
to  hamper  and  discredit,  the  udwinwt  ration  generally. 

(<j)  The  experiment  of  tenting  Indian  iitwsw  for  Helf  -government 
can  bo  and  Ls  being  tried  with  I<*SH  rink  und  without  m<wt  of  the 
dTawbackn  referred  to  above  in  other  fields  e.  j»,  local  wlf  -(Iov*«rnnu»ut 
where,  it  IH  already  amenable  to  and  in  I  lie  long  run  rontroIM  by 
public  opinion.  Better  develop  on  thane  lirie«  than  rink  wrioua 
failure  by  venturing  on  unknown  fields 

(ft)  Only  thone  in  done  eontuet  with  tlie  vurioun  rluwen  and  nuiHHCB 
who  know  little  and  eare  lenn  uhotit  <*oitstitutio!wl  refurtiiH  ran  realize 
the  enormouB  volxitno  of  opinion  that  look*  with  Mmpirion  on  the 
changea  advocated  by  the  mipportrrn  of  Self-government  and 
Home  Eule, 

No.  17 

I  did  not  intend  to  write  any  rritirinntHou  Studiert  I  itnd  II,  btTituw* 
we  had  already  dmetmHed  together  tho  priitt-ipIeH,  Hut  I  Iw]  that 
I  must  try  to  give  nomething  in  return  for  your  lHti»r, 

2.  1  have  scribbled  in  Study  I  mmw  winarkft  on  fiortionH  which 
seem  to  nio  auHcoptiblts  of  improvriiM»nt.  1  dnre  nny  thai  m>ino 
of  your  other  eornwpondents  have  done  thin  nntrlt  b**tt.er  than 
I  ean,  1  felt  some  dilhculty  in  dealing  with  tin*  Iatt4«r  fiortiun,  which 
is  a  description  of  the  provincial  »y«ti^n  of  mlininiHirution  of  the 
United  Provinces*  Any  genend  ilcHfriptitiii  in  bound  to  coninin 
inifl-Btatcments  when  applied  to  a  pnrtirulur  provinn*,  tun!  any 
description  of  the  system  of  n  {»urti<Hilur  provinn*  IK  hound  t«o  bo 
misleading  when  applied  to  India  UM  a  wltcile,  I  mi^mt  thai  a  hotter 


solution  of  this  difficulty  of  painting  it.  pi^tur*1  of  tin*  Indian  nynknn 
of  administration  as  a  whol«  wonhi  d**  to  take*  ii  particular  provincial 
system  as  you  have  done  but  alao  to  add  t*xpiitnattontt  whi*ra  that 
particular  sy»tem  departK  cotmuiorabty  from  tho  *ynt<»  inn  in  force 
in  other  provinces.  To  give  an  imtanct*  from  a  «utfjtu*t  with  which 
you  are  primarily  coneamad,  thu  dworipfcion  of  tltt*  dmtrirt  board 
branch  of  local  self-government  in  the  Uwttni  l*rt>vinrctii  gives 
a  wholly  incorrect  impreimion  of  th#  Hyn^tti  in  forvn  in  more 
.advanced  provinces,  certainty  of  th«  (.ktittrtil  l*rovinw»«  mlwm  there 
is  a  regular  ©lectomte,  a  non-official  ehiiirnwti,  and  conniderable 
freedom  feom  the  influonco  of  the  Collector. 

3,  ^A$  regards  Study  U,  1  am  no  wholly  out  of  nytttimthy  with 
the  line  ol  idvanc©  there  outlined  that  I  db  not  fed  awo 
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to  make  detailed  criticisms,  but  I  give  for  what  they  are  worth  the 
following  comments  on  the  main  principles.  The  position  has 
changed  materially  since  you.  wrote.  The  decision  of  the  Imperial 
War  Cabinet  has  Mettled  at  leant  for  several  years  the  proposal  for 
an  Imperial  Parliament  and  India's  representation  thereon  ;  and 
similarly  Montagu's  announcement  has  defined,  the  goal  of  Indian 
policy.  I  therefore  turn  to  your  scheme  for  transferring  to  popular 
control,  certain  selected  functions  of  government  in  selected  provinces* 

4.  You  recognize  that  this  involves  two  separate  governments 
in  the  same  area,  but  do  not  consider  this  to  be  an  important 
objection.     You  appeal  to  the  dual  system  in  force  ijyi  some  of 
our  colonies  and  in  other  countries,  but  this  analogy  seems  to  mo 
false.    In  these,  cases  the  two  governments  are  based  on  the  same 
principle,  so  that  there  is  no  surrender  of  main  principle  in  a  pro- 
vincial government   being  overruled    by   a  national   government. 
In  India  it  involves  a  popular  government  being  subject  to  our 
bureaucratic,  government,  which  would  in  my  opinion  be  bound  to 
fail.     There  is  a  further  distinction.     Whilst  control  by  a  central 
government  over  u  provincial  government  is  reasonable,  particularly 
if  both  are  based  on  the  same  fundamental  principle,  your  proposal 
involves   two    independent   governments   for   the   name    province, 
exercising  authority  side  by  side  in  the  same  area.     Is  there  any 
parallel  for  such  a  system  t    I  cannot  believe  that  it  would  work 
in  India.    Conflict  is  certain  to  occur  in  the  two  functions  assigned 
to  the  Legislative  (.Vwneil  (paragraph  33).     Take  the  instance  o£ 
Mrs.   Besant's  internment  or  oven  a  stronger  case  in  which  the 
bureaucratic  government  comes  into  direct  conflict  with  the  popular 
government  over  a  question  of  policy  within  the  sphere  of  the  former  ; 
the  popular  government  would  resign  or  adopt  passive  resistance,  thus 
bringing  the  framework  of  government  to  a  deadlock.     It  offends 
against  the  constitutional  maxim  that  the  King's  government  must 
be  carried  on. 

5.  Whilst  fully  admitting  the  principle  of  separate  local  taxation 
for  local  affairs,  I  cannot  contemplate  two  independent  governments 
in  the  same  province  both  with  general  powers  of  taxation*    Surely 
general  taxation  is  an  indivisible  function  of  government  which 
must  be  exorcised,  by  one  authority  with  duo  regard  to  the  taxable 
capacity  of  the  tax-payer.    Take  a  practical  illustration  from  your 
transferred  function  of  Public*.  Works,     The  popular  government 
wishes  to  provide  increased  funds  for  communications,  and  the 
obvious  method  is  to  raise  the  Eoad  UCKK  ;  but  this  cannot  be  done 
without  encroaching  on  future  land  revenue,  for  the  total  taxation 
on  tho  land  must  be  regulated  by  the  total  payments  on  account  of 
land  revenue  plus  cesses.    A  similar  objection  applies  to  an  increase 
of  income  tax,  or  to  a  light  tax  on  rail-borne  traffic  which  would 
prejudice  imperial  railway  receipts.    My  practical  experience  has 
confronted  mo  with  this  difficulty  in  attempting  to  find  a  solution 
for  the  inadequate  funds  of  local  bodies  even  under  the  present 
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system,  and  it  would  be  much  int-emitied  under  a  scheme  of  dual 
governments. 

6.  Dyarchy  seems  to  me  contrary  to  the  teaehm&s  of  Indian 
history  and  to  the  eentime.nt  of  the  country,   which    has  always, 
demanded  a  single  governing  authority  with  full  powers  in  all  the. 
functions  of  government,    I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  have  even 
the  advantage  of  being  acceptable  to  advanced    Indian   political 
thought,  hut" would  be  an  unpalatable,  notation  with  no  correspond- 
ing advantage.     I  cannot  agree  that  it  m  a  wife  experiment  from 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  withdraw  if  it  failed  (paragraphs  M 
and  44  to  53).    I  shudder  to  think  of  an  indictment  of  a  provincial 
popular  government  by  the  government  of  India  before  an  Imperial 
Parliament,   and  still   more  of  an   indictment   by   the    provincial 
bureaucratic   government   of   the    popular ^  government    with    the 
central  government  of  India  a«  the  Hole  judge.     It  dcHtroyn  the, 
whole  basis  of  popular  government,  which  postulates  u  responsible 
electorate  to  control  popular  government.  ^ 

7.  Finally,  my  experience  an  an  administrator  condemns  the, 
scheme  an  alien  to  the  present  Btructure  of  the  administration. 
Due  to  historical  reasons  which  it  is  unnwHsary  to  Hperify,  the, 
functions  of  government  arc  interwoven  in  a  complete  fabric  and 
not  separate  garments  capable  of  division,     There  are  no  vertical 
lines  along  which  the  fabric,  can  be  divided.    The  district  staff  are 
the  main  threads  running  throughout  the  whole*.    No  official  can  satis- 
factorily serve  two  masters  whose  instructions  will  he  conflicting, 
without  neglecting  the  interests  of  one,    There  might  be  mime  possi- 
bility of  success  with  two  entirely  separate  staffs  each  responsible 
to  its  own  government,  which  is  surely  the  ease  in  the  parallels 
mentioned  by  you ;  but  nono  for  a  single  staff  responsible  to  two 
governments,  which  must  bo  the  case  until  Indian  sentiment  changes 
and  until  India  can  afford  the  more  expensive  duplicate  establish- 
ments,    Without  the  active  support  of  the  district  officer,  the 
progress  of  the  departments  of  agriculture  mid  co-operative  credit 
would  be  seriouHly  handicapped.    How  i«  it  possible  to  divorce  the 
management  of  forests,  BO  intimately  eoirme.eted  with  the  well-being 
of  the  people,  from  the  general  administration  Y    Again,  the  recruit- 
ment of  the  central  staff  of  the  popular  government  from  the  services 
will  cause  many  difficulties  in  the  nelecticni  by  th«  bureaucratic 
government  from  a  reservoir  controlled  by  it,  ctifftcu!tii»»  between 
the  two  governments  and  difficulties  over  the  posting  of  the  officers* 
their  transfer, . their  promotions,  and  the  like.    Again,  conflicts  of 
policy  are  bound  to  occur  between  the  two  governmental  for  no 
function  of  government  can  be  entirely  HH  pa  rated  from  other  func- 
tion.   I  again  illustrate  from  Public  Worki*     Who  ii  to  decide 
the  a&oofttion  of  funds  ?     The  bureaucratic  government  demands 
police  buildings  as  essential  to  improved  notice  administration ; 
the  potndBbi  •  government  prefsri  to  upend  tne  available*  funds  on 
school  building*.    If  each  government  in  to  provide  its  own  funds 
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for  its  own  building  needs*,  that  utill  leaves  to  popular  government 
the  control  of  the  employment  of  the  permanent  staff.  Tim  bureau- 
cratie,  government  wants  a  new  road  to  a  new  industrial  factory  ; 
the  popular  government  prefers  a  new  road  to  a  local  market.  I  fore- 
Bee  endless  difficulties  in  practical  working  in  any  department  of 
government. 

8.  Such  is  my  criticism  of  the  principles  of  your  proposal  for 
devolution.  Its  value  you  will  be  able  to  judge,  but  you  may 
also  fairly  complain  that  it  is  wholly  destructive  and  that  a  better 
solution  must  be  found  before  your  proposal  is  thrown  out.  I  should 
like  to  nee  a  scheme  of  reforms  which  included  proposals  for  delegating 
increased  powers  to  provincial  legislative  councils  and  possibly 
to  the.  Imperial  legislative  councils.  I  feel  that  it  should  not  be. 
beyond  the  wit  of  constitutional  experts  to  frame  a  scheme  of  advance 
along  the  road  of  horizontal  lines  of  increasing  popular  control  over 
all  the,  functions  of  government  instead  of  vertical  lines  separating 
particular  functions,  and  without  reaching  a  chasm  that  must 
be  crossed  at  one  bound ,  In  all  this  process  of  constitution-making 
for  India,  1  have  felt  all  along  that  it  is  being  undertaken  in  India, 
equally  by  officials  and  Indian  politicians  who  are  amateurs  at  their 
trade.  It  should  be,  the.  work  of  experts  with  a  deep  knowledge 
of  constitutional  history  and  practical  experience  of  the  working 
of  constitutions,  who  know  the  lines  of  advance  followed  in  other 
countries,  how  they  work  in  practice  and  what  pitfalls  should  be 
avoided.  The  part  of  the  Indian  official  and  politician  Beems  to  me 
more  properly  to  weigh  schemes  framed  by  such  experts  and  to 
judge  what  alterations  are,  required  to  adapt  them  to  Indian  condi- 
tions. It  in  from  this  standpoint  that  1  have  endeavoured  to  examine 
your  proposal  as  an  official  with  some  experience,  of  Indian  methods 
of  administration  but  with  no  knowledge  of  constitutions.  That 
experience  induces  me  to  regard  more  favourably  advance  on  the 
linen  advocated  by  Stanley  Reed  in  the  Timex  of  India  by  decentraliza- 
tion all  along  the  line,  with  more  popular  control  at  each  stage,  to 
local  self-government  bodies  to  a  large  degree,  to  provincial  govern- 
ments to  a  substantial  degree,  and  to  the  Government  of  India  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  Parliament  to  a  lesser  degree,  This 
connotes  much  devolution  of  financial  responsibility.  Cannot 
experts  work  out  for  India  a  scheme  on  these  lines,  which  should 
bo  subjected  to  the  criticisms;  of  tjhose  with  a  knowledge  of  Indian 
conditions  ? 

9,  Another  important  point  occurs  to  me.  Have  you  considered 
the  possibility  of  a  Second  Chamber  in  the  Indian  constitution  ; 
probably  at  first  with  the  imperial  Legislative  Council  only,  but 
possibly  with  an  extension  later  on  to  provincial  councils  V  It  has 
certain  obvious  advaatagei—tho  representation  of  the  aristocracy,, 
great  landlords'  interests,  the  important  commercial  interests,  which 
,  I  am  convinced  will  not  under  present  conditions  obtain  adequate 
representation  even  under  an  extended  direct  electorate  system  as 
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recommended  by  you -and  which  I  heartily  support  ;  (ho  assistance 
that  it  would  give  to  government  in  working  the  veto  Hufeguard. 
I  feel  some  of  the  difficulties,  hut  I  believe  that  experts  could  embody 
this  proposal  in  a  good  workable  scheme.  It  might  contribute 
towards  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  Native  States  under  constitu- 
tional government. 

10.  One  more  suggestion  and  I  have  finished.     A  scheme  }\m 
been  framed  by  the.  famous  '  nineteen  *.    Could  you.  not  subject  thin 
scheme  to  the  critical  examination  of  your  expert  knowledge  of 
constitutions,  and  submit  the  result  to  the  tests  of  your  Hound 
Table  method  in  India  ?     I   believe  Unit-  valuable  results  would 
accrue  if  this  could  bo  done  in  time  for  Montagu's  deliberations 
in  India. 

11.  So  much  for  UK*  efforts  of  an  amateur,  who  in  deeply  interested 
in  the  problem  the  right  solution  of  which  means  everything  to  th« 
future  of  India  and  towards  which  end   you   are  devoting  your 
energies, 

No.  18 

My  comments  are  based  on  experience  drawn  from  Southern 
India.  How  far  they  may  be  applicable  to  other  provinces  I  will 
not  venture  to  nay.  In  India  genernliswfioim  are  alwavH  danjjerouH* 
Time  does  not  permit  me  to  arrange  my^  ideas  HVHtemaHeally  or 
to  work  them  out  to  their  logical  conclurtionti.  1  have,  therefore, 
had  to  content  myself  with  noting  down  a  few  eriticwmH  which 
have  occurred  to  me  on  a  perusal  of  the  letter  Iu  Mr.  Hhnpcmira 
Nath  Basil,  They  arc  arranged  according  to  the  paragraphing  of 
that  letter. 

2.  Paragraph  17,~ -Somewhat  over-HtateH  the  cane  with  regard 
to  the  interference  of  the  Central  Uovcrnwent  in  mat-tern  provincial* 
It  is  true  that  a  Local  Government,  han  recurrttig  mnimon  to  <*«tn- 
plain  of  such  intxjrferenco  ;  but  iu  practice  Locjd.  CSovortitucntH  do 
enjoy  a  large  measure  of  indopondcncc,  and  intorvpntion  from  uhovu 
i  f  in  matters  of  detail  m  mm  except  in  the,  cane  of  fuwnrinl  ctitlcK, 

(  i.  the  vigour  of  which  is,  however,  being  gradually  relaxed, 

;\  3.    Parafjrapk  IB.— Kxug^erutcm  the  aiirnintMtrutive  funrtbrw  of 

the  LC.S.  so  far  an  the  Madmn  Frc»fiidcncy  in  cotit:erni'ci  The 
place  of  GommifiHionerH  m  taken  by  a  Boant  of  iteventu*  with  a  port- 
Jolio  distribution,  each  tuidinbur  having  territorial  jttrim)i^tit)ti  over 
'the  whole  province*,  with  regard  to  mtbjeetB  fulling  within  bin  port- 
folio ;  the  Board  has  no  concern  with  local  boantK  or  municipal 
councils,  sanitation,  education,  rugtfttnttton,  or  civil  jtmtiee,  und  but 
little  concern  with  the  magistracy*  The  Collector  un«l  DiBtrict 
Ma^strate  can  hardly  be  iiakl  to  *  supervise  IIIH!  report  upon  the 
schools,  the  police,  the  forestet  tho  irrigation  civpartntent,  the 
Public  Works  Department,  and  so  on  \  It  w  true  that  ha  CO«H»H  in 
close  contact  with  those  dopartnumttt  of  thy  uthnittiittration  ;  hut  the 
tendency  is  to  divoroe  him  from  Buptirvittory  {unftionn^iinci  hu 
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no  position  in  the  official  hierarchy  of  the  department's  of  education, 
police,  forests,  irrigation,  public  works,  registration,  and  civil  justice, 
except  in  BO  far  JIH  ho  may  in  the  capacity  of  a  local  board  president 
be  connected  with  local  board  schools,  an  district  magistrate  exercise 
specified  powers  over  the  police  of  his  district,  or  as  collector  possess 
a  measure  of  control,  defined  by  the  Forest  Code,  over  the  District 
Forest  Officer.  His  functions  are  primarily  revenue  and  magisterial  ; 
as  an  agency  of  local  self-government  he  is  being  gradually  replaced 
by  unofficial  local  board  presidents.  The  continuance  of  the  l.C.B. 
in  Southern  .India  would  therefore  not  be  necessarily  inconsistent 
with  a  system  based  on  *  vertical  lines  dividing  the  functions  of 
provincial  departments  from  each  other '.  And  1  take  it  that  any 
such  system,  must  provide  for  direct  touch  between  the  subordinate 
officers  of  different  departments,  otherwise  the  administration  would 
inevitably  be  gravely  hampered, 

4.  Paraf/mphtj  24.  to  27. 1  am  quite  ready  to  abolish  the  official 

vote  in  local  legislative  councils,  having  had  many  years'  personal 
experience  of  the  practical  inconvenience  of  the,  present  arrange- 
ment.    It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  even  now  the 
statutory  rules  on  the  subject  require  that  every  resolution  shall 
be  "  in  the  form  of  a  specific  recommendation  addrensed  to  the 
Local  Government  *,  which  is  tints  in  a  position  to  accept  or  reject 
such  recommendations  and  need  not  be  seriously  exercised  by  the 
prospect  of  a  particular  resolution  being  carried  against  ii»H  wishes. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  this  sane,  view  of  the  position  has  not  prevented 
anxiety  about  being  outvoted,  which  1  have  always  thought  matter 
for  regret,  especially  when  the  anxiety  was  allowed   to   become 
apparent.    It  is  always  open  to  a  Government  at  the  next  meeting 
of  its  Legislative  Council  to  make  a  brief  and  dignified  announce- 
ment of  the  reasons  which  render  it  impossible  to  accept  a  recom- 
mendation embodied  in  a  resolution  carried  in  council. 

5.  Ptirag-nvplw  2V)  to  «H.     At  the  present  stage  of  educational 
development  m  Southern  India  I  have,  grave  doubts  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  any  general  list  of  primary  voters  and  the  system  of  direct 
popular  election.    The  risk  of  Brahman  preponderance  has  always 
to  bo  reckoned  with,  unless  the  educational  qualification  be  lowered 
to  a  level  which  admits  voters  who  certainly  could  not  reasonably 
be  considered  *  qualified  to  form  a  judgement  and  record  an  opinion 
on  Provincial  affairs  '.    To  secure  the  adequate  representation  of 
different    interests    special    constituencies,    e.g.    Mohammadans, 
zemindars,  will,  1  should  Bay,  bo  necessary  for  a  long  time,  to  come. 
But  1  would  raise  no  objection  to  one  constituency,  or  one  consti- 
tuency for  each  district  or  group  of  districts,  being  composed  of 
primary  voters  drawn  from  a  much  wider  sphere  than  (as  at  present) 
the  personnel  of  municipal  councils  and  local  boards.    The  larger 
the  constituency  the   less   the  opening  for  personal   canvassing 
and  corrupt  practice***,  ac-ccHsorios  to  the  elective  system  which  now 
do  a  great  deal  to  keep  away  really  representative  candidates  and 
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account  partly  for  the  fact  that  nomination  is  more  highly  valued 
than  election.  The  framing  of  such  a  list  of  primary  voters  would 
be  a  difficult  matter,  requiring  much  careful  thought.  There  is 
a  mass  of  official  literature  on  the  subject  of  electoral  franchises  in 
Southern  India,  and  (though  I  may  be  mistaken  here)  my  impression 
is  that  the  last  venture,  i.e.  the  creation  of  electorates  to  choose 
members  of  taluk  (or  sub-district)  boards,  has  not  been  an  unqualified 
success ;  in  that  case  the  franchise  was  intentionally  put  at  a  low 
level,  but  even  so  the  electorates  were  often  far  too  small.  The 
truth  is  that  the  number  qualified — on  any  reasonable  standard— 
to  vote  is,  and  must  long  remain,  small.  But  little  interest  is  taken 
in  elections  unless  some  personal  dispute  or  faction  is  in  issue.  It 
is  often  said  that  this  lack  of  interest  is  due  to  the  small  amount  of 
power  vesting  in  local  bodies,  and  one  is  told  that  real  interest  would 
grow  up  if  more  power  were  conferred  on  them.  The  criticism 
is  more  true  of  local  boards  than  of  municipal  councils,  which 

*  already  have  considerable  powers  to  manage  their  own  affairs.    There 
1                                 is,  I  think,  some  force  in  it,  and  I  should  like  personally  to  try  some 
!  experiment  like  the  following  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  as  a  fact 

*  a  substantial  increase  in  power  and  responsibility  would  evoke  real 
'  interest  on  the  part  of  the  electorate.     The  experiment  must  be 
!  confined  to  a  limited  area  and  to  local  self-government.    The  revenue 
!*  district  is  too  large  an  area  ;  the  affairs  of  a  self-governing  district 

board  would  tend  to  become  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the 

I  lawyer  clique  at  head-quarters.    I  would  begin,  therefore,  with  the 

|  taluk  (or  sub-district)  boaro^  which  has  local  jurisdiction,  as  a  rule, 

t  over  two  revenue  taluks — sometimes  less,  sometimes  more.    I  would 

i  "            free  this  body  from  control  by  the  District  Board,  which  would  he 

1  abolished,  and  give  it  charge  of  all  local  fund  matters  within  its 

*  limits  except  only  trunk  roads  (and  of  course  railways,  if  any  rest 
I  nominally  under  local  board  control)  ;    such  roads  are  of  more 

than  local  interest  and  should  be  •  maintained,  for  the  present  at 
I  least,  by  the  provincial  authorities.    At  the  same  time  I  would  give 

I  the  taluk  board  limited  powers  of  taxation  and  encourage  their  use 

I  by  the  promise  of  provincial  subsidies  in  a  definite  ratio  to  the 

t  amount  of  additional  tax  collected.     It  is  in  this  direction  that 

|  I  should  watch  for  the  growth  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  electorate. 

§  If,  for  instance,  there  were  a  strong  local  feeling  in  favour  of  opening 

I  additional  schools  or  dispensaries,  of  laying  out  new  roads  or  of 

I  improving  the  standard  of  maintenance  of  existing  communications, 

|  and  it  became  clear  that  this  could  not  be  done  without  additional 

I  taxation,  fitness  for  local  self-government  would  be  tested  by  the 

readiness  to  face  and  act  on  this  disagreeable  conclusion,  and  I  should 
expeet  tfee  electorate  gradually  to  realize  that  its  representatives 
must  be,  ehosen  with  care,  since  they  possess  powers  of  taxation, 
and  ruthlessly  removed  if  they  do  not  expend  moneys  raised  by  such 
taxation  0$  objects  approved  by  the  voters  and  in  a  reasonably 
efficient  way.  TMs  is  in  outline  the  plan  I  would  adopt  to  stimulate 
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^rnt,  and  I  should  try  and  link  it  up  with  village 

crn  v.jving  those,  bod  ion  definite.  representation  on  the 

•jy  ^{mluk  board.    I  am  by  no  moans  certain,  in  fact, 

™1'*  tj>lete  system  of  village.  panchayats,  the  taluk  board 

Cj()1   1*°^  1)(*  ttoinpoRttd  solely  of  voters  themselves  chosen 

'*  i^'  Pa*1('hayatB  in  numbers  and  classes  corresponding 

*"(*  t  and  e.unteH  of  the  villages  concerned  ;  this  of  course 

^°t  j<»e,toral  college,  but  if  it  were  a  large*  one  representing 

°'  (|,j4  I  doubt  if  the*,  'plan  would  be  open  to  objection  in 

*r<Tri(*n('e  alone  would  decide.    This  scheme  possesses  the 

*1H'    ;!•  tuight  help  to  revive  and  extend  the  indigenous 

f^Y  c*  v*"}Wl  piUK-hayatH,  now  the  lowest  sphere  on  which 

\.mf  tried. 

^'J^tiard  myself  by  Haying  that  the  taluk  board  should 

*!1  r^v(*{'htucal  supervision   by  educational  and   medical 

*£,   it  would  have  little  nay  in   the.   curriculum    of 

full'  l)OW'r  *'C}  decide  in  what  village*  a  now  school  should 


i  of  tlie 

uul   ^'^^  l)olird  should  prove  a  valuable  training  ground 
c%lj{>it  of   Provincial   representatives  on  the   .Legislative. 
cl  of*0  niight  hope,  to  find  the  successful  local  adminis- 
[Hni£C  ^'0  'l^llor  things,     I  have  forgotten  to  mention  one 
blw   f^('l*0'ni*  ^  which  I  attach  special  ini]>ortance.    It  is 
I,|H*     taluk   hoard    president  should   be  elected    by  the 
i,nd    |^iv*v^  ^  fittlary  ample,  enough  to  secure  and  retain 
capacity.    If  local  snlf-govemtnent  is  to  be 
lead  to  self-government  in  wider  apheros,  full  time 
l  5  nien  of  le.imtre,  wealth,  and  capacity  to  take  up 
vorlc  uro  scarce,  and  it  will  not  do  to  leave,  the  adminintra- 
By  lawyers  who  have;  other  and  more  absorbing  interests. 
tik  'hoard  choose,  its  president,  chairman,  or  chief  executive. 
whatever  name  he  way  be  called,  but  insist  on  the  axecu- 
wihility  being  in  the  hands  of  a  full  time  man  properly  paid. 
grop/itf  33  to  38.—  AB  an  ultimate  ideal  1  have  no  objection 
*thoti  of  tran«ferring  particular  departments  of  the  ad« 
an  "too  the  Legiftlative  Council  in  its  responsible  adtniniR- 
/pacity,  but  1  differ  in  tola  from  the  method  of  progress 
in    those  paragraphs.    !  should  place  Group  111  in  tho 
ifiod  so  m  to  approximate  to  the  present  sphere  of 
and  municipal  councils  excluding  trunk  roads  and 
so  as  to  preserve  technical  supervision  over  medical 
•ational  matters;   one  cannot  risk  such  possible  develop- 
entration  on  ayurvedic  methods  to  the  exclusion  of 
medicine  and   surgery  of  tho  wpst  or  ^  clianges  in' 
Curricula  and  ideals  'inoonuBtent  with  real  cduoation. 
,  the  inatruotion  of  students  in  economics  based 
*  fallacy.    With  neceswry  modifioations  it  in, 
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)  the  department  of  local  self-government,  which  nhouM  be  made  over 

first.    Here  in  Madras  it  lias  for  some  yearn  past  boon   mainly 

'  in  the  portfolio  of  the  Indian  Member  of  the  Executive  C^oimcil 

*   *  I   should    reserve,    howovrr,    to    the    Provincial    Government,   (or 

|    •  Governor)  a  power  of  veto,  to  be  lined  only  in  extreme  OIH<»H.    1  nhonld 

;;   A  not  object  to  Co-operative  Circuit  and  the  "Registration  of  Dcedn  being 

t  made  over  at  an  early  Htage,  but  would  retain  tin*  oilier  adininifl- 

f  ^  trative  duties  mentioned  in  the  renerved  category,  without  attenipt- 

!  \  ing  to  indicate  the  nature  of  future  f riumfers  in  advance  of  practical 

|  *  experience.     The  local  self-government  .sphere  IK  large  enough  for 

*'  „  a  small  cabinet,  especially  if  ( to-operative  Owl  it.  «tnd  K^inf  ration  bo 

|  included  with  it, 

j  i'  7.    Paraymphs   39-40. Powern    of    ruining    new    revenue?*   are 

I  ;;  essential,  and  it  would  be  for  the  Uovernmeni,  of  India  In  {wnwribo 

f  i,  limits  necesBary  in  Imperial  interentH,  but  Huhjeri  in  nuch  limits 

j   j  the  Provincial  Legislature  should  JMIHK  the  legislation.    There  IB  no 

reason  to  invoke  the  Indian  (Imperial)  LegJHlntive  Council. 
B.  Pamfjraph  47.— -I  ar*e  no  fatal  objection  to  ctynrehy, 

9.  Paragraph  48*-— It  would  certainly  be  ttece»Hnry  firmly  and 
consistently  to  oppose  the  inevitable  itff cmptH  in  furce  IrmtHfcrB  of 
funds  from  reserved  heads  of  tuhmtUHtraium  t<»  frnn.Hf«*rred  heads. 
The  Governor  should  have  plenary  powern  la  hlnck  Much  ntfpmpfn. 

10.  I  poBsess  no  qualifications  to  pronotnu'e  judgeitienf.  <m  the 
wider  and  mow  remote  IHHUCH  raised,  and  I  do  not  think  they  admit 
of  any  immediate,  decision,    Everything  depends  on  the  extent  to 
which  fitnesB  for  local   «*lf-Kov«rnmcmt   IH    proved    by    prnctical 
experience, 

I;  No,  10 

The  central  idea  of  your  experimental  whcntc  i«  th<*  grmhuil 

,  transfer  of  certain  hrartclje«  of  the  udnuntHtrntioft  t«  tin*  Provincial 

j  |  (Council,  with  a  minister  or  nttniBtc^rH  in  clmw  -  rtn<!  yon  lny  great 

stress  on  tho  need  for  financial  r<*HjKtnHibility,  Tin*  fundK  nt  the 
disposal  of  the  ministry  in  tho  fir»t  inHtanct*  would  lie  *  tin*  propor- 
tion of  revenue  spent  on  th«  tratmforrcd  m*rviceH  during  the  liwt  few 
years  *, 

I  will  assume  for  tlui  »ak«  of  argument  that  ttin  d<*partnumtA 
enumerated  undor  head  I  in  yotir  para.  3$  are  matublf  for  «»x{K*ri* 
mental  transfer  to  a  cabinet  govomtn^nt  (though  I  doubt  very  mttch 
whether  th<»y  would  give  nuffl<uf*nt  employ m<*nt  tf>  th<*  four  mifii«f4»r» 
enumerated  in  your  para.  35),  L«t  tm  HupiKiiw  tfn*n  that  tin*  cabinet 
desires  to  embark  upon  a  policy  of  agricultural  df»vi*tojirm*ntf  or 
a  large  scheme  for  improving  lha  roiiifs*  in  Variouti  partu  of  this 
province.  Thct  funds  ImrwHltately  available  will  !H»  iiM*r«ly  th«  nonnal 
expenditure  of  the  praeetliug  yimr»f  and  ctlf*arly  inoro  money  will  be 
required.  Two  courses  will  be  open  {or  a  combination  of  the  two) : 

(1)  An  effort  to  obtain  from  the  provtmnni  governor  a  further 
assignment  from  fuads  originally  dv»tm«d  for  othisr  i4srvie*«f  fch« 
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governor  having  in  consequence  to  curtail  other  contemplated 
expenditure  or  to  wake  good  by  further  taxation. 

(2)  'Raising  fresh  revenue  by  new  taxation,  or  by  increasing  the 
scale,  of  existing  taxation  under  the  authority  of  the  elected  council. 

With  no  greater  authority  than  it  has  at  present  over  the  general 
provincial  budget,  the  council  would  most  likely  be.  unsuccessful  in 
moving  the.  governor  to  curtail  expenditure  on  the  services  under  his 
direct  control,  and  there  would  be  as  much  controversy  between  the 
governor  and  the  cabinet  as  there  now  is  over  the  financial  arrange- 
ments between  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Local  Governments. 
It  is  safe1!  to  assume  that  the  two  provincial  authorities,  naturally 
attaching  the  greater  importance  to  the  services  under  their  direct 
control,  will  often  be  irrec.oncila.ble. 

The  cabinet  will  often  be  driven,  therefore,  to  the  second  course— 
the  imposition  of  new  or  increased  taxation.  Even  if  it  felt  that  the 
governor  was  not  refusing  the  additional  money  unreasonably,  it 
might  very  possibly  bo.  tempted  to  cast  the  odium  of  the  new  taxes 
upon  the.  governor,  thus  shirking  real  financial  responsibility.  1  do 
not  think  this  contingency  can  bo  ignored. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  cabinet  loyally  accepted  the  position 
that  new  taxation  must  be  imposed,  on  its  responsibility,  it  would 
have  to  consider  the  possible  sources  of  revenue.  Not  one  of  the 
c  transferred  services  '  under  head  I  (except  local  railways,  which 
exist  in  very  few  provinces)  in  Hubstantially  or  essentially  a  revenue- 
producing  department.  Tho  council  might  not  unreasonably 
conclude  that  the  extra  money  required  could  best  be  raised  by 
increasing  the  impost  under  one  of  the  great  revenue  heads — land 
revenue,  excise*  stamps,  &c.  In  the  event  of  entirely  new  taxation 
I  notice  your  suggestion  in  paras,  39-40  that  it  should  promote 
a  bill  for  the*,  consideration  of  the*.  Government  of  India  (I  presume*  by 
the  executive  Government  of  Tndia,  and  not  by  the  Indian  Legislative 
Council,  The  provincial  governor  would  also  have  to  have  MB  Bay  BO 
long  as  he  was  directly  responsible  for  any  part  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  revenue).  But  what  ol  increases  of  existing  taxation, 
under  heads  not  under  the  control  of  the  provincial  council  t  Many  of 
the  re  venue  enactments  in  Tndia  leave  it  to  the  Government  of  India  or 
the  Local  Government  to  prescribe  the  actual  weak  of  the  imposts  by 
ralaa,  which  may  be  likened  to  the  British  *  Orders  in  Council ',  o.  g.  the 
land  revenue  is  nowhere,  I  believe,  fixed  in  the  law  itself :  excise 
duties  and  fae«  are  prescribed  by  rule.  In  such  cases  a  bill  would  not 
be  necessary,  and  it  would  suffice  to  convince  the  Government  of 
India  or  the  Local  Government,  as  the  case  might  be,  that  an 
increase  should  ba  imposed.  But  in  the  case  of  more  additions  to  old 
revenues,  the  whole  of  which  were  not  already  at  the  disposal  of  the 
eabinat»  an  arrangement  would  bo  required  for  the  division  of  the 
particular  head  (including  the  new  increase)  and  for  sharing  the 
losses  or  deficits  in  bad  years*  In  case  of  famine,  for  instance,  or 
even  extensive  damage  by  hail,  land  revenue  is  remitted ;  and 
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receipts  from  excise  and  stamps  fhiduuie  from  year  to  your. 
Additional  revenue  rained  at  the  instance  of  thr  round!  would  be 
liable  to  the  name  fluctuations,  and  Hom<'thin#  like  the  present 
contracts  between  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Lornl  (lovorn- 
inents  would  again  be  required.  In  your  Htudy  No,  1  you  have 
dealt  at  length  with  the  drawbacks  to  that  system.  It  works  an 
between  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Loral  Uoveninienf.H, 
because  the  Government  of  India  is  in  the  position  of  being  ahle 
to  give  a  flat  refusal,  which  a  subordinate  Government  can  riot 
question  ;  but  who  is  to  decide  between  the  provincial  governor  and 
a  responsible  cabinet  ? 

My  conclusion  is  that  the  financial  arrangements  alone  would  give 
much  scope  for  friction  between  the  governor  and  tin*  cabinet,  at 
least  in  the  transition  stages  preliminary  to  full  responsibility  in 
provincial  affairs.  This  may  not  be  a  fatal  objection,  but  I  think  at 
least  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  work  out  Homethmg  which 
would  minimize  the  risk. 

I  should  also  like  to  draw  attention  to  another  point  not  louehecl 
on  in  your  scheme  at  all.  Possibly  you  have  omitted  it  for  the 
present  with  a  view  to  concentrating  attention  on  the  rent  ml  idea. 
Are  the  future  provincial  parliaments  to  be  single-  or  douhle-ehambcr 
institutions  ?  I  think  most  important  count rien  have  deliberately 
chosen  the  two-chamber  system,  and  personally  I  should  not  trust 
a  single  chamber  in  this  country;  for  I  am  not  HatwnVtl  that  the  bulk 
even  of  the  educated  claaaea  have  sufficient  backbone  and  indepen- 
dence to  make  them,  apeak  out  publicly  Hgahmt  proposal**  of  winch 
they  really  disapprove* 

Incidentally,  in  order  to  secure  freedom  of  voting  in  diviwotm 
in  the  council  I  should  say  that  the  UAU.OT  w  wm'ntiul.  Thm  i« 
of  course  a  minor  matter  at  thin  stage,  but  it  is  worth  mentioning, 
as  pointing  to  the  need  for  ample  safeguards  against  Iwnty  ntffiHurcft, 
whether  administrative  or  legislative* 

I  an),  afraid  this  note  is  more  destructive  thnn  rcmHtructivi*,  hut 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  conceive  any  roully  practical  Krhouw 
which  shall  suit  the  necessary  tranmttomti  «tii,ge«,  I  tun  convinced 
that  the  introduction  of  complete  renponmble  government  in  one  step 
is  totally  out  of  the  quoMtion,  and  tw»  exiHti»w«'  of  divided  respon- 
sibility in  the  intermediate  Htagw  must  give  rim*  to  many  diHii'ultiw 
and  possibly  to  dangers. 

No,  20 

(1)  If  you  want^to  introduce  representative  government  you  can 
only 'do  so  in  India  by  keeping  a  tttrong  bureaucrat  it)  government 
there  to  introduce  it,  so 

Doa't  •  water  us  any  more  with  an  Indian  oiemeitt.  We  have 
enough  water  in  our  confttitution,  and  if  you  water  UH  too  much 
we  will  drift  to  native  state*  government  and  clown  t«  Miimiartn's 
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government.    This  is  no  agency  to  control  elections,  keep  law  and 
order,  and  collect  revenue. 

(2)  It  will  be  nafe  to  give  the  following  to  the  representative 
government  : 

(a)    (i)  All  District  Board  work. 
(ii)  Excise. 
(iii)  Income  Tax. 
(iv)  Personal  Law. 

(v)  Temples,  mosques,  and  religious  trusts. 
(vi)  All  town  aro.a«  and  municipalities. 
Let  them  legislate  for  all  these. 
(6)  Taxation. 

(i)  Let  them  put  on  any  censes  they  like. 

(.Jolleetor  will  assess  and  colled. 
(ii)  Let  them  impose  income  tax  rates. 
(VI  lector  will  assess  and  col  loci. 
(iii)  Let  them  impose  excise. 

Collector  will  assess  and  collect. 
(rt)  Appointments. 

Hon.  Magistrates. 

Hon.  Munsifl's. 

Temple,  &c.,  administrators. 


I  start  from  bed-rock.    Who  do  you  cater  for  ? 
The  odd  million  literates. 
The  SCO  million  others. 
You  must  cater  for  the,  300  million  others, 
I  am  all  for 
One  man,  one  vote. 
Age  25  and  over. 

You  will  say,  literates  only  know  how  to  vote.   I  reply  *  that  may  be  \ 
but  in  India  it  in  quite  easy  for  a  Collector  to  take  a  poll  of  8,000 
to  10,000  illiterate  voter*  in  half  a  day  and  Vll  guarantee  to  do  it. 
An  Indian  crowd  in  most  amenable*    It  is  quite  easy  to 

(1)  Pay  oil  4.00  beaters  at  2  an.  each  in  half  an  hour. 

(2)  Pay  off  5,000  coolies  in  a  famine  camp  in  three  hours. 
I  could  easily  take  the  poll  of  8,000  to  10,000  in  half  a  day. 
Assume  they  are  all  illiterate,  quite  easy,  don't  ask  them  to  ballot. 

.  Have  two  enclosures  red  and  blue,  or  any  colour  you  like.  Let  them 
go  into  the  one  they  want  to,  or  gome  other  arrangement  which  one 
could  easily  devise.  You  could  not  take  a  poll  of  8,000  miners  in 
Cumberland  in  this  way,  but  one  could  of  the  natives  of  India  and 
there  would  be  no  free  fight.  No  drunkenness  and  no  bribery  and 
corruption—  that  Is  the  beauty  of  the  Indian  voter  with  his  magis- 
trate on  the  ground. 

I  start  then  with  a  constituency  of  8,000  to  10S000  voters—  that 
meana  B0»000  population. 

That  gives  for  every  one  of  the  divisions  in  the  Province  between 

IS4T:  ^ 
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90-130  members.    J.  would  have  41,  K.  26  only,  but  make  their 
constituencies  populations  of  Bnialler  numbim     Hay  25,000  and 
12,000  respectively  as  distance**  are  big.    Put  the  OommLssioner  over 
them  in  same  position  as  a  Colonial   Governor  and   l«»t   them  go 
ahead.    Keep  your  magistrate  and  collector  for 
Law  admi.mstra.ii  on. 
Polie.e  administration. 
'Revenue  administration. 
Electoral  control. 

Any  constituency  that  felt  this  Divisional  assembly  was  going  the 
pace  too  fast  would  be  at  liberty  to  vote  itself  out  of  its  dutches 
and  come  back  to  bureaucratic  Government  under  the  Collector  and 
Magistrate. 

Some  might  come  back  and  very  quick  ! 
Make  no  distinction  between  rural  and  urban. 

Very  important,  one  man,  one  vote. 

In  7,  or  10,  or  15  years'  time  the  Leader  of  the  Assembly  and  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  two  Collet'tors  of  Districts  with 
the  Commissioner  as  President  would  sit  as  u  Committee  uud  report 
to  the  Provincial  Ooiuniitt.ee  what  further  powers  that  individual 
Divisional  ABsembly  should  have, 

Until  the  period  of  resettlement  there  should   be  no  agitation 
permitted  for  further  partition  of  spheres  of  ad-ion  an  between  the 
bureaucracy  and  the  Divwional  AHHcmbly.    Thin  make**  the  mawwa 
and  not  the  olaBseB  the  voting  and  perhapn  the  ruling  factor. 
Provincial  Council* 

Clip  the  wingH  of  the  lagwlative  council.    AH  regarda  powcra,  give 
it  legislative  powers  only,  no  power  over  budget,  and  let  there  be 
a  provincial  settlement  of  contribution!*  (if  any  are  required)  of 
provincial  money  to  Divisional  AHMtnnblteK  every  7  or  !<)»  «<*,,  yearn, 
just  as  you  settle  spheres  of  action. 
The  obvious  council  (leg.)  would  be 
The  leader  of  the  Assembly  )       , 
The  leader  of  the  Ot>poHition|  md 
uaat  electi 


A  village  panouayat  electing  a  head  of  i\w  punch,  then 
a  number  of  heads  of  the  punch  form  a  union  elect  ing  n  wpreirenta- 
'  tive  and  BO  on*  ending  finally  in  a  certain  number  of  delegate*  electing 
your  member  of  the  aBsemoly  for  the  constituency  of  50,000  would 

never  do, 
Every  one  of  the  delegates  would  be  bought.    They  would  auction 

their  votea  or  be  intimidated  or  influenced,  all  the  way  down,    The 

onlv  way  to  play  Mr  to  the  masses  is  to  have  out  man  one  vote 

and  vote  straight  for  the  member  and  let  the  magistrate  atid  collector 

control  the  election, 

Henoe  don't  water  the  1.0.8.  more  than  you  mn  help, 
A  district  of  one  million  means  twenty  elections*    The*  magistrate 

and  collectors  and  his  Joint  could  work  them  off  in  two  month*  and 

preside  at  «aeh, 
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Let  the  first-  Assembly  live  for  two  yeans,  then  have  elections 
again  for  three  yearn  ;  language  of  the  assembly  and  script  to  be 
local.  English  barred. 

Before  Montagu  comes  out  the  first  thing  to  settle  and  put  down  is 
the  racial  antagonism  which  has  sprung  up. 

The  literates  call  me  an  Anglo-foreigner.  I  call  myself  an  '  old 
timer '. 

However,  I  have  thought  about  this  a  good  deal  when  threshing 
water  and  getting  no  fish,  and  to  my  mind  this  is  the  way  to  play 
fair  with  the  country  and  Its  300  million,  but  it  is  absurd  to  assume 
that  England  can  ever  play  fair  with  them  if  it  attempts  it  by  means 
of  a  watered  bureaucracy.  All  agitation  to  water  it  should  be 
suppressed.  India  for  the.  Indians  means  an  Indian  bureaucracy, 
and  would  end  in 

Ma nd a ri u  (Jo vcrnment , 

and  no  Mandarin  Government  or  semi-Mandarin  Government  could 
control  elections  which  year  by  year  will  become  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  the  District  Magistrate.  Under  this  scheme 
the  District  Magistrate  will  be  required  for  one  or  two  decades  more, 
By  that  time  the  Divisional  Assemblies  would  be  really  powerful 
bodies,  and  might  have,  produced  a  better  generation  of  politicians 
fit  to  administer  and  to  enter  the.  ranks  of  the  bureaucracy  which 
would  be  ICKH  neeeMHary  UH  power  expanded  towards  Divisional 
Assemblies. 

Comment®  from,  European  Members  of  Public  Services  other 
than  the  1.0.8. 

No.  21.    FROM  A  TEACHER 

L   The  constitutional  proposals  for  India  are  a  dependent  part 

of  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  Imperial  reconstruction,  and  must 
therefore  inevitably  share  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  latter. 
They  must  lose  much  of  their  argumentative  force  in  the  eyes  of 

those  who  are  unable  to  accept  the  larger  scheme.  Personally  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  desirability  or  feasibility  of  an  Imperial  Federal 
Parliament  on  an  elective  basis.  What  the  ultimate  solution  will  be 
no  man  can  foretell,  it  will  be  decided  by  the  course  of  events  ;  but 
I  think  it  in  more  likely  to  take  the  form  of  an  Imperial  Executive, 
than  an  Imperial  elective  Parliament,  assisted  possibly  by  an  Im- 
perial senate,  which  ia  not  elective, 

2,  A  corollary  to  the  larger  schemes  is  the  periodical  and  pro- 
longed review  of  Indian  affairs  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Even 
supposing  thin  were  made  possible,  I  can  see  no  attractions  in  return- 
ing to  a  course  of  procedure,  which  change  of  conditions  has  rendered 
obsolete.  In  the  days  of  the  Company  there  were  obvious  reasons, 
administrative  and  financial,  why  Parliament  should  watch  and 
review  the  affairs  of  a  company,  which  depended  for  its  existence 
on  itself,  but  those  repeats  ceased  to  exist  as  soon  as  India  came 

02 
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tinder  the  direct  Government  of  the  Crown.  The  consequent  neglect 
of  India  by  Parliament  has  been,  I  think,  no  unmixed  evil :  it  has 
in  fact  been  a  blessing  in  disguise.  Even  in  the  eighteenth  century 
the  incursions  of  English  politicians  into  Indian  affairs  were  not 
always  fortunate.  Burke,  e.  g.,  disgraced  himself  in^the  matter,  and 
Pitt's  connexion  with  the  matter  left  a  blemish  on  his  career.  It  has 
been  a  happy  accident  that  Indian  affairs  have  been  for  the  most 
part  removed  from  the  interference  of  inevitable  ignorance  and  the 
heated  and  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  party  politics.  If  Plato 
is  right,  and  I  think  he  is,  in  laying  it  down  that  wisdom  is  the  first 
qualification  for  good  Government,  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the 
unwise  have  neglected  Indian  affairs.  Nor  is  it  to  be  deplored  that 
Boyal  Commissions  have  failed  to  exercise  the  influence  on  public 
opinion  that  Parliamentary  committees  are  said  to  have  done.  Their 
personnel  is  often  unsatisfactory,  e.  g.  in  the  latest,  and  their  recom- 
mendations are  often  not  according  to  knowledge. 

3.  The  issue  of  a  fresh  charter  is  advocated  taking  the  form 
of  the  promise  of  self-government.    I  strongly  object  to  any  such 
thing.    As  a  matter  of  practical  policy  in  ordinary  life,  I  think  it  is 
most  important  never  to  promise  what  you  cannot  perform.    (I  may 
say  that  the  rule  has  constantly  to  be  applied  in  every  day  official 
life,  which  is  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  importunity)  and  I  see  no 
possibility  of  granting  self-government  in  any  real  sense  to  India 
within  any  period  that  one  can  foresee.    Such  a  charter  would  only 
lead  to  disappointment,   discontent,   and   charges   of  bad    faith,         j 
unless  of  course  the  advent  of  chaos  can  be  contemplated  with         ! 
equanimity.    In  all  matters  of  politics  in  India,  it  is  important  to         j 
realize  that  the  Indian  has  acquired  the  vocabulary  of  western        ! 
politics  (and  morals)  but  attaches  to  the  words  only  a  fraction  of        ; 
the  meaning  attached  to  them  by  Englishmen.     They  know  the        j 
onomata  but  not  the  pragmata.     The  Indian  has  only  a  verbal        i 
knowledge  of  self-government :    hence  the  promise  of  it  would  be        j 
equivocal,  because  in  India  there  is  a  deep  gulf  between  thought        j 
and  things  which  will  take  a  lot  of  filling  up.    It  is  worth  while        I 
remembering  that  the  proclamation  of  1858  has  meant  different 
things  to  Europeans  and  Indians. 

4.  The  advocacy  of  charters  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  proposal  to 
adopt  a  written  constitution  for  the  Empire  after  the  American       | 
model.     I  see  no  need  for  this.     The  British  Empire  will  have  to       I 
settle  its  problems  in  its  own  way,  and  as  General  Smuts  acutely 
observed,  e  not   follow  precedents,  but    create   them '.     In  high 
politics,  as  in  official  and  private  life,  ( least  said  soonest  mended 5 

is  a  golden  rule  :  unfortunately,  a  perpetual  flux  of  talk  is  the 
fashion  of  the  hour  :  and  it  flows  in  torrents  from  the  heights  !  We 
eould  do  with  a  little  more  of  Moses,  and  a  great  deal  less  Aaron. 
Nor  do  I  think  it  necessary  to  follow  French  precedents  in  the 
enunciation  of  general  principles.  The  British  character,  no  doubt, 
suffers  from  the  defects  of  its  qualities,  and  dislike  of  system  and  logic 
is  one  of  them.  But  I  do  not  think  it  will  improve  itself  by  imitation 
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of  alien  models.  It  in  true  that  the  British  mind  does  not  love  the 
formulation  of  systems,  but  it  is  not  for  that  reason  wholly  unsys- 
tematic. It  often  bears,  as  it  lias  been  finely  said,  its  system  in  its 
heart,  and  it  expresses  itself  in  practical  action,  not  in  formulation. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  little  would  be  gained  by  issuing  a  new  charter 
of  self-government.  That  no  doubt  is  the  ultimate  goal,  but  it  is  so 
far  off,  that  I  doubt  if  much  good  could  be  done  by  making  it  appear 
that  it.  was,  as  it  is  not,  within  the  sphere  of  present  practical  politics. 

5.  I  do  not.  think  that  precedents  and  analysis  drawn  from  other 
countries,  e.g.  America  and  the  self-governing  dominions,  are  helpful 
in  dealing  with  Indian  problems.    India  is  sui  generis — in  a  category 
by  itself.    There  is  great  truth  in  the  paradox  that, '  there  ivS  no  such 
country  an   India  \     "India'  and   'Indians'   in  connexion  with 
politics  are  very  much   idols  of  language,  though  the  common 
rhetorical  use  of  them  tends  to  blind  men  to  the  fact.    The  problem 
of  government  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  usefully  considered  except 
in  c.lose  connexion  with  the  social  conditions  of  the  people  :  and  such 
things  as  the  caste  system,  the  marriage  customs,  the  position  of 
women,  the  variety  and  conflict  of  religions,  the  small  amount  of 
education,  and  the  poe.uUar  historical  traditions  of  the  country 
differentiate,  the  population  from  the  population  of  the  self-governing 
dominions.    There,  has  been  much  to  develop  servility  and  oppres- 
sion :    and  much  to  destroy  any  germs  of  self-government.     It  is 
a  question  whether  those  germs  have  not  been  damaged  beyond 
repair.    But  supposing  they  have  not,  they  need  very  careful  treat- 
ment.   Time  and  rent,  not  premature  exercise,  are  essential  to  the 
cure  of  the  paralytic,  patient.    The  points  mentioned  arc  so  common- 
place that  there,  is  a  tendency  to  ignore  them.    But  they  can  only  be 
ignored  at  one's  peril.    They  constitute  the  facts  of  the  «ituation. 
Const itutiotis  cannot  be  invented  in  vacua 9  without  definite  reference 
to  the  life  and  nature  of  the  people  for  whom  they  are  intended, 
It  is  no  use  to  pick  them  up,  in  Homer's  phrases,  *  from  a  rock  or 
a  tree  '.    It  may  be  said  that  a  people  may  learn  fresh  habits.    Cer- 
tainly, but  habits  are  of  slow  development,  especially  when  opposite 
habits  have  to  be  unlearned,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  generated  by 
what  amounts  to  a  sudden  revolution  in  the  machinery  of  government. 

6.  It  is  allowed  that  the  whole  system  of  British  Government  in 
India  is  derived  from  autocratic,  antecedents    Very  well,  that  is  ail 
the  more  reason  for  going  Blow  in  the  direction  of  self-government, 
rather  than  by  sudden  revolution.    AH  it  is,  the  so-called  instalments 
of  self-government  in  the,  shape  of  local  and  provincial  councils  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  success.    They  are  very  much  a  matter  of  make- 
believe  :  they  ate  a  veneer—while  the  staple  of  the  administration 
is  personal  rule.    Would  it  not  b©  wiser  to  let  them  justify  them- 
selves by  success,  before  making  further  advances,  in  obedience  to 
abstract  theories  ? 

7.  It  would  no  doubt  be  wise  to  make  decentralization  more  of 
a  reality  in  the  relations  between  the  government  of  India  and  the 
provincial  governments.    But  thin  can  be  done  without  introducing 
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a  thoroughly  alien  system  of  Cabinet  government  depending  on  party 
majorities.  The  latter  seems  to  me  to  be  unthinkable,  in  the  present 
condition  of  India.  The  actual  scheme  proposed  appears  to  be 
highly  artificial :  and  as  I  object  to  the  principle,  it  in  no  use  to 
criticize  the  details.  I  will,  however,  make  one  or  two  remarks  : 

(1)  It  is  misleading  to  use  the  word  4  national '  as  a  synonym  for 
'imperial',  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  *  nation  of  India', 
nor  likely  to  be  for  a  very  long  time  to  come,     it  is  a,  figment  of 
political  agitators  or  impatient  idealists, 

(2)  Cabinet  government  seems  to  be   quite   incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  a  bureaucracy,  which  I  regard  as  indispensable  to 
India.    It  is  a  mistake  to  look  upon  Indian  officials  us  occupying 
the  same  position  as  the  permanent  civil  service  at  home.    To  all 
practical  purposes,  officials  are  the  government  in  India.    In  England 
they  are  not. 

(3)  Again,  the  words,  *  popularize  the  control  of  government • ', 
are  misleading.    It  is  time  enough  to  talk  of  popularisation  when  you 
can  talk  intelligibly  of  *  the  people  \  which,  at  present ,  in  impossible. 

(4)  Even  in,  the  more  advanced  provinces  of  India,  the  number 
of  people  capable  of  taking  part  in  politics  in  any  real  sense  in 
extremely  small.     And  those  who  appear  to  be  have  acquired  the 
vocabulary  rather  than  the  reality  of  party  politics.    AH  n  matter 
of  fact,  party  government,  responsible  government,  cabinet  govern- 
ment, are  mere  phrases  :  as  long  as  polifieuuw  represent  principally 
themselves,  and  elections  are  the  force  that-  they  art*,  *  responsibility 
of  representatives  to  the  people  *  are  words  without  meaning. 

(5)  At  the  best,  the  electorate  would  be  so  small,  that  self-govern- 
ment could  not  be  popular  government  and  would  in  practice  he 
an  oligarchy,  and  an  oligarchy  of  a  very  unattractive  kind, 

(6)  The  letter  proceeds  apparently  on  the  hypothesis  thai  the 
starting-point  for  progress  in  India  is  the  measure  of  4  Keif-govern- 
ment *  already  granted.    But  that  has  hardly  jwwwd  beyond  the 
experimental  stage*    Much  might  be  naid  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
it  in  largely  premature.    Surely  it  would  be  wine  to  let  thene  experi- 
ments pass  out  of  the  experimental  stage  before  proceeding  further, 

(7)  In  para.  39  it  is  assumed  that  there  are  unlimited  »ource«  of 
taxation  still  untouched,  which,  a  popular  government  might  get  hold 
of.    I  think  this  i«  extremely  doubtful  :    arid  that  Lord  Bryce  is 
perfectly  right  in  his  warning  that  one  of  the  grtmtroit  danger*  to 
Indian  administration,  m  it  was  to  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  laying 
on  of  too  heavy  financial  burdens, 

(8)  It  is  not  the  want  of  local  self-government  that  ha*  impeded 
enterprise,  but  the  character  and  nodal  condition*  of  the  |>«ople, 
British  control  has  not  been  a  drag  on  the  wheel  of  local  initiative. 

•It , has  rather  been  in  the  position  of  thone  who  piped  to  the  children 
in  the  market-place  who  refused  to  dance, 

(9)  The  Dewans  of  Native  states  are  not  only  not  an  argument  for 
popular  government,  but  exactly  the  contrary.    They  nr«  miuistero 
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of  personal  arbitrary  rulers  to  whom,  and  not  to  '  the  people',  they 
are  responsible.  They  are  monuments  of  Autocratic  rule  :  entirely 
dependent  on  the  caprice  of  the  ruler  :  and  hold  their  power,  so 
long  aw  they  enjoy  his  favour.  They  have  no  responsibility  to  an 
electorate,  such  as  representative  statesmen  have  in  a  popular 
government.  They  therefore  supply  no  argument  for  the  capacity 
of  Indians  for  participation  in  "responsible'  government  in  the 
Parliamentary  sense  of  the  word. 

Finally,  for  politics,  as  in  .other  spheres,  it  is  a  good  rule  not 
to  let  the  child  run  be.fore  it  can  walk  (and  childhood,  an  Aristotle 
reminds  us,  is  not  measured  by  age),  perhaps  some,  peoples  like 
individuals  never  grow  up  'poliiimtty.  At  present,  I  am  convinced 
that  India  is  not  lit  to  run  :  to  enjoy  self-government.  But  she 
can  be  made*  to  walk,  and  perhaps  later,  in  the  dim  future,  she  will 
be  able  to  run.  Meanwhile,  her  interest  is  good  government,  not 
self-government  ;  and  good  government  she  will  not  get  except 
under  the  guiding  hand  of  the  British  .Raj.  Doses  of  self-government 
should  be  small  and  very  carefully  administered.  It  is  a  truism  to 
apply  fattina,  knle  to  the  political  future  of  India,  But  it  is  none  the 
less  true.  It  is  no  use  "trying  to  make1,  a  bullock  cart  go  the  pace  of 
a  motor-car.  I  believe  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  solid  progress 
is  *  hurry  *  and  unduly  forcing  the  pace.  Those  who  have  faith  in 
India's  future,  will  not" get  into  a  fuss  ;  for  he  that  believeth  will  not 
make  haste  1 

No.  22.    FROM  A  TEACHER 

1  fear  that  you  suspected  me  of  trivial  conventionality  when 
some  nights  ago  I  disclaimed  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
problems  in  which  you  an*,  engaged.  But,  indeed,  that  was  no 
mere  form  of  words  with  me.  Now  you  write  for  useful  criticism* 
And  the  fact  remains  that  I  have  none  to  oiler  for  the  reason  already 
given.  But  having  read  your  letter  with  care,  I  desire  more  than  ever 
to  help—if  only  in  academic  .manner—if  it  be  possible.  And  so  I  refer 
to  two  passages  that  have  set-  mo  thinking  again  over  Home  familiar 
ground, 

In  §  17  y(m  write:  *  For  despite  all  this  diversity  you  have 
only  to  look  at  the  map  to  see  that  in  India  proper  there  is  national 
unity  underlying  the  diversity,'  I  have  ntuaied  your  context ; 
but  1  don't  understand  what  definite  meaning  you  attach  to  the 
term  national  unity  in  that  context.  The  map  of  India,  the  history 
of  its  many  countries  and  its  many  religions— all  these  to  my  mind 
proclaim  diversity  without  shadow  of  relief.  Pray  don't  think  me 
aiscourteouB.  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  word  and  the  thought  hold 
a  definite  content  for  you,  though  at  the  moment  I  cannot  focus  it. 
At  any  rate  the  point  is  of  small  importance  as  between  you  and  me  ; 
for  aa  Englishmen  we  must  mean  the  same  thing  in  practice.  But 
I  do  feel  that  when  we  talk  to  our  Indian  Mends  and  fellow  subjects 
of  national  unity  in  India  we  ought  to  lay  bar©  our  thought  in  the 
simplest  term*.  Their  mental  background  must  be  and  is  very 
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different  from  our  own  in  reality.  Of  course  I  also  know  how 
difficult  it  often  is  to  talk  quite  plainly  to  these  friends  without 
hurting  their  natural  susceptibilities. 

This  crux  of  national  unity  in  India  is  connected  (in  my  train  of 
thought)  with  a  second  passage  in  §  12  of  your  letter  :  rThe  first 
condition  of  popular  government  is  that  a  €efinite  section  of  the 
people  should  aspire  to  achieve  for  themselves  a  better  life  not  only 
in  things  material  but  in  things  spiritual.'  The  italics  are  mine  to 
indicate  (for  me)  that  you  have  put  your  finger  on  the  problem  of 
Indian  problems.  Now  let  me  say  without  reserve  or  any  fence  of 
debate  wh*fc  I  mean  by  spirituality.  At  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end,  I  mean  an  ideal  of  self -sacrifice  and  the  practical  life  that  issues 
therefrom.  This  ideal  did  not  exist  in  ancient  India — if  my  reading 
of  the  history  be  correct.  How  much  or  how  little  of  it  is  a  living 
power  in  Modern  India  I  find  it  hard  to  say.  In  homely  phrase, 
that's  just  it !  Schemes  for  Home  Rule  in  India  strike  me  with 
a  painful  sense  of  unreality.  Is  it  thinkable  that  national  unity — 
itself  an  ideal — should  take  root  in  this  country  and  grow  before  tens 
of  thousands  of  educated  Indians  have  learnt  the  lessons  of  self 
sacrifice  within  the  narrower  groups  of  common  social  life  ?  Are  they 
being  taught  in  detail  what  of  self-sacrifice  is  involved  in  this,  that 
and  every  other  political  right  that  is  worth  striving  for  1  There  is 
a  true  beginning  of  all  such  things.  Are  they  being  taught  that  ? 

No.  23.    FROM  A  FRONTIER  OFFICER 

I  have  read  through  this  pamphlet  very  carefully.  It  contains 
a  suggestion  that  the  end  which  should  be  and  which  will,  I  hope, 
be  the  aim  of  British  Policy  in  India,  is  to  educate  Indians  in  the  art 
of  governing  themselves,  and  gradually  to  hand  over  more  and 
more  of  the  Government  of  India  to  Indians.  Personally  I  am  in 
thorough  agreement  with  the  scheme  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Curtis, 
namely,  a  system  of  gradual  devolution  of  powers  to  elected  or  other 
members  of  Council. 

I  was  at  first  inclined  to  think  that  perhaps  we  should  begin  at 
the  bottom  and  first  educate  our  District  Boards  and  Municipal 
Committees,  but  on  thinking  it  over  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  should  not.  We  must  remember  that  representative  institu- 
tions in  England  did  not  grow  from  the  bottom — there  was  a  parlia- 
ment in  England  centuries  before  there  were  any  local  bodies. 
We  may  well  begin  then  with  the  Provincial  Governments  as  sug- 
gested, but  we  can  also  educate  the  District  Boards  and  Municipal 
Committees  pari  passu  on  the  same  system. 

I  can  see  no  reason  whatever  why  a  system  of  dyarchy  should 
not  work  in  India  as  well  as  everywhere  else.  In  fact  it  does  exist 
and  works  well. 

I  am  in  most  hearty  agreement  with  Mr.  Curtis  that  whatever 
system  may  be  ultimately  adopted,  what  is  wanted  is  that  a  definite 
goal  should  be  given  to  the  officers  of  Government  in  India  in  the 
light  of  which  they  should  view  their  smallest  actions,  and  that 
aim  should  be  self-government  for  India  within  the  Empire. 


IV 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  INDIAN  GOVERN- 
MENT (June  1917) 

(a)    ALL  INDIA 

§  1.  THE  final  executive  authority  for  India  is  the  Imperial 
Cabinet  in  London.  ^The  selection  of  the  Governor-General, 
for  instance,  rents  with  the  Cabinet.  Any  detail  of  Indian 
administration  might,  in  fact,  conic  up  for  Cabinet  decision, 
though,  of  course,  it  seldom  does  so.  The  Cabinet  is  respon- 
sible to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  which  is  in  turn  responsible 
to  the  British  doctorate.  The  root  of  Indian  Government 
is  at  present  in  that  electorate. 

§  2,  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  the  minister  respon- 
sible to  the  Cabinet  for  Indian  affairs,  who  therefore  controls 
the  Governor-General,  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  He  is 
assisted  by  a  connc.il  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  members, 
of  whom  nine  must  have  ton  years5  Indian  experience.  With 
certain  exceptions  all  communications  Bent  to  India  must 
come  before  the  members  of  the  Council,  though,  except 
in  matters  of  finance,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  not  bound 
by  their  advice.  This  does  not,  however,  apply  to  matters 
affecting  peace  or  war  or  relations  with  foreign  or  native 
states,  if  the  Secretary  of  State  decides  to  treat  them  as 
secret,  in  which  ease  they  are  not  submitted  to  the  Council. 

The  Governor-General,  except  in  matters  of  unusual 
importance,  can  only  act  with  the  advice  of  his  Executive 
Council  and,  indeed,  may  be  overruled  by  a  majority  of  that 
body.  In  ordinary  matter**  the  executive  authority  for  India 
is  trie  Govornor-Genoral-in-Council,  which  consists  of  the 
Commander-m-Ohief  and  BIX  ordinary  members,  of  which 
three  must  in  practice  be  members  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service* 

Subject  to  the  above  control,  the  responsibility  for  all 
the  functions  of  government  throughout  British  India  thus 
rests  on  the  Governor-General-in-CounciL  The  business 
is  at  present  divided  amongst  the  various  members,  as 
follows  : 

The  Governor-General—Foreign  and  Political  Depart- 
ments, 

The  Commander-in-Chief--- The  Army. 
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The  Home  Member — Internal  affairB  not  falling  within 
the  scope  of  any  other  Member  of  Council  ;  e.  g.  Police, 
Jails,  Health,  Criminal  and  Civil  Jiwttce. 

The  Member  for  Revenue  and  Agriculture-  Land  Revenue 
Administration.,  including  Famine,  Tenancy,  and  also 
Co-operative  Credit,  Public  Works,  including  Irrigation, 
Agriculture  and  Forests, 

The  M'ember  for  Commerce-  Commerce  and  Industry, 
Railways,  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

The  Financial  Member— Finance  and  Audit. 

The  Legal  Member— Legislation. 

The  Member  for  Education  -Education,  Local  Holf- 
Government,  Sanitation,  and  Archaeological  Survey. 

For  five  months,  during  the  winter,  the  Government  of 
India  with  its  Secretariat  sits  at  Delhi  ;  for  the  remaining 
seven  months  it  migrates  to  Simla,  a  station  situated  in 
the  foot  hills  of  the  Himalayas  some  ($,000  ft,  above  the  sea, 

§  3.  So  far  we  have  been  following  a  direct  chain  of  adminis- 
trative authority.  The  Imperial  Cabinet  controls  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  State  the  Government 
of  India.  We  now  come  to  a  stage  where  administrative 
authority  begins  to  branch.  Some  function**  the  Government 
of  India  discharges  for  itself  through  departments  of  its 
own.  In  others  it  acts  through  a  number  of  provincial 
governments.  It  will  be  convenient  to  enumerate  these 
provinces  at  once. 

First  of  all  come  the  two  original  PreKidoncieK  of  Bombay 
and  Madras,  and  the  new  Presidency  of  Bengal,  each  with 
a  Governor-in-CouneiL  Like  the  Governor-General  ho  is 
usually  a  prominent  man,  with  no  previous  experience  of 
India,  who  is  sent  from  England  direct.  Coming  to  India 
with  fresh  and  unbiased  mincis  these  Governors  are  intended 
to  supplement  the  professional  views  of  the  permanent 
officials,  and  also  to  act  as  a  connecting  link  between  them 
and  the  European  communities  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and 
Madras.  Like  the  Governor  "General,  the  Governor  of  a 
Presidency  may  be  overruled  by  his  council, 

Next  in  order,  though  not  in  importance,  comes  the 
province  of  Bihar  and  Urissa  with  a  Lieutenant-Governor- 
ia-Oouncil.  In  this  case  the  existence  of  a  council  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  Bihar  and  Orissa  formed  part  of  Bengal  and 
that  council  government  had  already  been  established  there 
before  this  area-  was  constituted  as  a  separate  province* 

Then  come  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Qudh,  the 
Punjab  and  Burma,  severally  controlled  by  Lieutenant- 
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Governors,  members  of  the  I.C.S.,  who  administer  without 
the  aid  of  councils. 

The  Central  Province**  and  Annam  are  each  administered 
by  a  Chief  Commissioner. 

To  these  nine  provinces  must  be  added  the  minor  areas 
of  the  North-West  Frontier  Province,  Delhi,  British 
Baluchistan,  Ajmer-Merwara,  (Joorg,  and  the  Andaman 
Islands,  all  of  which  may  be  ignored  for  the  purpose  of 
this  inquiry. 

§  4.  Provincial  governments  are  an  essential  feature  of 
all  countries  which,  in  population  or  area  exceed  a  certain 
size.  Territories  so  large  as  the  United  States  of  America, 
Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  or  India  could  not  indeed 
be  governed  without  them.  But  the  relations  which  exist 
between  the  central  and  the  provincial  governments  in  these 
countries  are  in  marked  contrast  to  those  which  exist  in 
India.  Lot  us  take  the  case  of  Canada,  where  the  mutual  $ 

relations  of  the  central  and   provincial  governments  are 
closer  than  in  the  United  States  or  Australia,  but  not  HO  {': 

close  as  in  South  Africa.     The  constitution  of  Canada  is  ' 

fixed  by  the  British  North  America  Act  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  It  can  only  be  altered  by  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, a  fact  due  to  the  public  opinion,  not  of  the  British,  but 
of  the  Canadian  people  themselves.  Under  this  Act  certain 
powers  and  revenues  are  assigned  to  provincial  governments 
which  derive  their  authority  from1  the  electorates  of  each 
province.  All  other  powers  and  revenues  are  reserved  to 
the  central  Government,  which  can  and  does  supplement 
the  provincial  revenues  by  grants  which  lie  within  the 
discretion  of  the  central  parliament.  Otherwise  the  powers 
and  revenues  of  provincial  governments  are  solely  deter- 
mined by  the  constitution.  The  mainspring  of  the  central 
Government  is  the  Canadian  electorate  as  a  whole.  The 
mainsprings  of  the  provincial  governments  are  the  provincial 
electorates.  It  is  a  solar  system  in  which  each  body  revolves 
on  its  own  axis  and  travels  in  its  own  orbit,  while  the  power 
which  keeps  them  in  clue  relation  to  each  other  and  the  central 
body  is  that  of  the  constitution.  The  planets  are  each 
moved  by  an  impetus  of  their  own.  They  are  not  impelled 
by  the  sun,  but  "by  the  power  of  the  system  in  which  they 
revolve,  The  central  government  can  issue  no  orders  to 
the  provincial  governments*  They  cannot  bind  them  with 
regulations,  ana  it  follows  that  the  officers  of  the  provincial 
governments  are  absolutely  distinct  from  those  of  the  central 
government.  In  Canada  the  government  at  Ottawa  is 
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responsible  only  for  the  functions  entrusted  to  it  by  the 
British  North  America  Act.  The  (-Jovornment  at  Delhi 
and  Simla  is  responsible  for  every  detail  of  government 
in  India.  It  is  this  fact  which  dominates  the  whole  of  its 
relations  to  the  provinces,  and  which  makes  those  relations 
so  different  from  those  which  exist  in  the  countries  we  have 
mentioned. 

§  5.  TheGovemor-General-in-(.'!ouncii  is  responsible,  then, 
for  all  the  functions  of  government  in  India.  These  functions 
are  divisible  into  two  classes.  Homo  of  them  are  adminis- 
tered through  departments  directly  controlled  from  .Delhi 
and  Simla,  while  others  are  administered  through  depart- 
ments controlled  by  the  provincial  governments.  To  the 
first  category  belong  the  departments  which  control 

.Foreign  Affairs.  <!eologinil,  Topographical, 

The    Relations    with    the  and  Archaeological  Sur- 

more  important  Native             voys, 

States.     '  iVLines. 

The  Army.  Tht*  Northern  Indian  Halt 

Indian  Finance.  itoven  no      Department, 

Audit.  which  includes  not  mere- 

Currency.  ly  the  rovomu*,  but  the 

j  j                                  Mint  and  Assay.  iwlmiiuHtralum    of    the 

•|  ^                                  Posts.  manufacture  of  salt. 

j  I  ,                                Telegraph**.  .               Higher    Agricultural    Re- 

},  Railways, 


To  the  second  or  provincial  category  belong 

Land  Revenue,  including  Local  Keif  "(iovortuuent,  in- 

Cadastral  Surveys.  chidingrontrolof  Munioi* 

Customs.1  paiilU'Haml  1  aocal  Board*. 

Opium.1  .Law  and  tf'uHtiw, 

Stamps.  Court  of  Wards, 

Excise,  and  Salt  in  Southern  Charitable*  Endowments 

India,  *lail«, 

Provincial  Raten.  Polices 

Income  Tax,  Portn  and  Pilotage. 

Forests,  Education. 

Registration  .  M  u&mi  m». 

General  Administration,  HksoloHiaHtical  Affnim.1 


1  The  whole  revenue  from  Custom*  and  Opium  uroniei  to  the  central 

Government*  To  it«  funds  the  whole  public*  ctoit  of  the  otwlwiMtioal 
6stabli»hwimti  are  charged.  Yet  in  e*oh  province  alt  three  departments 
take  their  ord«s  from  the  provincial  govern  mant*  oxrept  in  l&rga  mutters 
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Miedical  and  Sanitary  De- 
partments. 

Civil  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment. 

Factory  and  .Boiler  Inspec- 
tion. 

Relations  with  Home  of 
the  adjacent  Native 
States. 


Agriculture,  including — 

(1)  Co-operative  Credit. 

(2)  Scientific  and  miscel- 
laneous departments. 

Stationery  and  Printing. 
Miscellaneous. 
Famine  Relief. 
Irrigation, 
Public  Works, 


The  work  of  all  these  provincial  departments  is  supervised 
by  the  Government  of  India.  In  some  technical  matters,  this 
supervision  is  exercised  on  the  advice  of  special  departments 
at  Delhi  and  Simla  which  are  grouped  under  one  or  other 
of  the  mombers-in-eowioil.  Such  advisory  or  semi-advisory 
departments  are  those  which  deal  with— 


Agriculture,  including  .Re- 
search. 

Civil  Veterinary  Work. 
Education. 

Forestry, 
Medicine. 


Sanitation. 
Public  Works. 
Irrigation. 

Survey. 

Criminal  Intelligence. 


These  departments,  however,  are  not  Always  confined  to 
advising  the  Government  of  India.  The  Agricultural 
Department  conducts  research,  while  the  Education  Depart- 
ment deals  direct  with  the  University  of  Calcutta, 

Provincial  finance  in  Huporvined  by  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment, and  provincial  accounts  are  subject  to  the  Auditor- 
General.  '.Provincial  Legislation  is  Huperviwod  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Department  and  wherever  provinces  are  left  to  handle 
their  own  relations  with  neighbouring  native  states,  they 
do  so  subject  to  the  close  supervision  of  the  Political  Depart- 
ment. In  matters  other  than  those  specified  above  provincial 
governments  are  supervised  by  the  Home  Department, 
which  acts  an  the  special  custodian  of  constitutional  usage 
and  practice, 

§  6,  The  officials,  by  whom  these  numerous  departments 
are  staffed,  are  drawn  from  a  number  of  services.  It  is 
necessary  to  realize  that  a  department  is  one  thing  and  a 

of  principle.  All  this  shows  how  completely  the  provincial  governments 
have  been  treated  and  trusted  AH  localized  departments  of  the  Government 
of  India.  In  the  U.H.A.,  Canada,  or  Australia  the  collection  of  customs 
by  provincial  or  State  governments  on  behalf  ol  the  federal  government 
would  be  unthinkable. 
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service  is  another.  The  services  are  simply  the  reservoirs 
of  trained  men  from  which  the  various  departments  are 
staffed. 

There  are  certain  divisions  which  impose  themselves 
on  all  complex  public  administrations,  the  nature  of  which 
is  easily  explained  by  reference  to  an  army.  An  army 
consists  not  only  of  a  lighting  force,  but  also  of  a,  number 
of  technical  corps,  like  tho  Engineers,  the  military  railway 
service,  the  field  telegraph  service,  the  medical  service, 
the  army  service  corps,  the  transport  nervico,  and  many 
others.  These  collateral  services  arc  divided,  so  to  speak, 
from  each  other  by  vertical  lines.  Each  separate  service, 
however,  is  also  divided  into  two  principal  grades  by  a 
horizontal  line.  Above  that  line  are  commissioned  officers 
and  below  that  line  are  the  N.O.O/s  and  tho  rank  and  file. 
These  services  are  the  reservoirs  from  which  an  army  is 
constituted  for  action  in  the  ibid.*  Tho  general  staff  is 
composed  of  superiors  drawn  from  the  corps  of  regimental 
and  technical  officers,  assisted  by  subordinates  drawn  from 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  various  norviees.  Tho  Government 
of  India  corresponds  to  this  general  staff.  The  bulk  of  the 
army  is  composed  of  various  army  corps  in  which  mcmt  or  all 
of  the  technical  nervicen  arc  roprcHentod.  The  Provincial 
administrations  correspond  to  these  army  corps.  On  the 
other  hand  there  will  bo  certain  general  departments 
subject  to  the  direct  control  of  the  general  staff,  There  will 
ll  be  a  general  transport  department  from  the  bason  to  the 

i  theatre  of  war,  constituted  of  officers  and  num  drawn  from 

the  transport  service.  There  will  be  a  telegraph  department 
staffed  from  the  telegraph  norvice,  and  a  hospital  department 
staffed  from  the  medical  service.  Those  spooial  departments* 
which  are  separate  from  the  army  corps,  correspond  to  the 
separate  departments  under  the  direct  control  of  tho  Govern- 
ment of  India. 

In  India  there  is  a  general  administrative  corps,  called 
the  Indian  Civil  Service,  which  correspond**  to  the  corps 
of  officers  in  an  army,  who  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the  techni- 
cal services.  The  1.0,8.  is  recruited  in  England  and  is  open, 
to  all  British  subjects,  but  conBintt*  for  the  most  part  of 
Europeans.  From  this  corps  officers  are  posted  at  the 
commencement  of  their  service  to  the  various  provincial 
governments,  and  a  few  of  them  may  afterwards  be  drawn 
from  their  province  into  the  departments  of  the  Government 
of  India  or  may  become  members*  of  the  Governor-General's 
council.  Subject  to  their  direction  are  a  much  larger  number 
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of  officers  of  inferior  rank  and  subordinates  recruited  in 
each  province.    The  vast  majority  are  therefore  Indians. 

Side  by  Bide  with  the  I.G.S.  are  a  number  of  technical 
services,  consisting  of  specialists  in  agriculture,  education, 
forestry,  public  works,  medicine,  police,  and  military  work, 
recruited  largely  in  England,  and  therefore  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  Europeans.  From  these  technical  services 
officers  are  posted  to  the  departments  directly  subject  to 
the  Government  of  India,  and  also  to  the  various  provincial 
departments.  In  each  province  they  are  assisted  by  a  large 
number  of  subordinates  recruited  within  the  province,  who 
are  for  the  most  part  Indians.  The  subordinate  officers 
in  the  technical  departments,  directly  subject  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  are  partly  drawn  from  these  provincial 
services.  In  departments  Like  those  administering  posts 
and  telegraphs  there  are  no  correlative  provincial  services 
from  which  to  draw,  and  Indian  subordinates  are  therefore 
recruited  from  India  at  large.  By  usage,  however,  they  are 
commonly  described  as  belonging  to  the  *  provincial  service  ' 
in  that  department.  The  superior,  inferior,  and  subordinate 
grades  in  all  these  various  services  are  distinguished  as 
imperial  and  provincial.  The  imperial  services  are  the 
superior  grades,  recruited  in  England  and  mostly  consisting 
of  Europeans ;  the  provincial  services  are  inferior  grades, 
recruited  in  India  and  mostly  consisting  of  Indians.  The 
terminology  would  be  less  misleading  if,  as  in  England, 
the  upper  grade  were  described  as  belonging  to  the  first 
division,  and  the  lower  as  belonging  to  the  second  division. 

The  point,  however,  which  it  is  here  desired  to  emphasize 
is  this,  that  the  officers  in  each  imperial  service  are  freely 
transferable  between  departments  controlled  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  provinces  and  those  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  and  occasionally  between  provinces.  This,  I 
as  noted  on  a  previous  page,  is  a  thing  which  could  not  .  1} 
possibly  happen,  in  countries  like  the  United  States  of  | 
America,  Canada,  and  Australia  or  South  Africa,  The 
services  of  the  Canadian  Government,  for  instance,  are  just 
as  distinct  from  those  of  Ontario  or  Quebec  as  they  are  from 
those  of  the  Australian  Government,  It  is  partly  this  fact, 
that  the  Government  of  India  controls  all  the  services  or 
reservoir®  from  which  its  officers  are  drawn,  which  enables 
it  to  control  every  detail  of  Indian  administration. 

1 7.  There  is,  as  we  noticed,  no  detail  of  Indian  administra- 
tion  which  .might  not  conceivably  become  a  Cabinet  question  • 

in  England,  and  therefore  there  is  no  detail  of  provincial 
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administration  in  which  their  agent,  the  Government  of 
India,  might  not  at  any  moment  interfere.  A  case  in  point 
was  the  question  whether  the  lavatory  of  a  mosque  at 
Cawnpore  should  not  be  removed  to  make  way  for  a  road 
which  was  actually  under  the  supervision  of  the  municipality 
of  Cawnpore.  In  this  case  the  question  having  occasioned 
an  agitation  beyond  the  limits  of  the  province  the  Governor- 
General  came  to  Cawnpore  and  settled  the  point  at  issue  in 
person.  The  ease,  however,  is  an  extreme  one. 

Orders  issued  from  Delhi  and  Simla  to  provincial  govern- 
ments are  orders  of  the  Government  of  India  ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  have  come  before  tho  Governor-General- 
in-Coimcil.  On  routine  matters  the  order*  will  bo  issued 
by  an  under  secretary  or  assistant  HOC  rotary.  Others  ho 
will  pasw  on  to  the  secretary,  who  will  decide  some  of  them, 
referring  the  rent  to  his  member  of  council.  Mont  of  the 
important  cases  are,  in  fact,  decided  by  t-ho  member  of 
council.  A  few  of  the  more  anxious  questions  the  mornber 
will  refer  to  the  Governor-General.  Such  canes  may  then 
be  decided  by  the  Governor-General,  or  else.1!  referred  to  the 
whole  executive  council.  In  practice  a  provincial  govern'* 
merit  can  usually  insist  that  a  caws  however  small,  shall  he 
referred  to  the  Governor-CJeiuu'al-in-C'ouncil  for  decision. 
A  provincial  government  cannot  be  rensured  without  the 
matter  coming  before  tho  council  ;  and  the  council  itself 
must  decide  any  dispute  as  to  orders  which  may  arise 
between,  two  of  its  own  members. 

From  time  to  time  the  principles  underlying  decisions 
made  by  the  Government  of  India  are  embodied  in  perma- 
nent regulations  intended  to  govern  all  similar  cattos  in  the 
fixture.  Decisions,  in  fact,  are  treated  like  the  verdicts 
of  courts,  and  are  crystallised  into  codes  of  administrative 
case  law  based  on  established  principles.  This,  as  a  rule, 
is  only  done  when  a  number  of  similar  cases  have  been  referred 
to  the  Government  of  India  for  orders.  One  object  of  this 
practice  is  to  make  administrative  principles  intelligible 
to  a  host  of  subordinate  officers  Mattered  throughout  India* 
Another  object  is  to  enable  provincial  governments  to 
dispose  of  as  many  cane**  aB  ponaibio  in  accordance  with 
codified  precedent,  and  without  reference  to  the  Government 
of  India,  But  in  some  cases,  notably  that  of  the  Public 
Works  Department,  the  rules  have  grown  so  numerous  and 
complex  that  Provincial  departments  have  constantly  to 
appeal  to  the  Government  of  India  to  interpret  them,  and 
BO  the  means  defeat  tho  end, 
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§  8.  We  have  now  seen  how  the  various  functions  of  govern- 
ment are  assigned  to  the  various  departments,  national  and 
provincial,  how  the  latter  are  controlled  by  the  former,  and 
how  these  numerous  departments  are  staffed.  We  have 
next  to  inquire  how  the  cost  of  the  administration  is  defrayed. 

The  revenues  of  India  can  be  separated  into  two  classes. 
First  there  are  those  derived  from  India  as  a  whole,  which 
cannot  be  located  to  any  particular  province.  To  this  class 
belong  the  revenues  from 

Opium,  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

Salt.  The  Mint. 

Customs.  •  Railways. 

Secondly  come  revenues,  the  production  of  which  can  be 
located  to  one  or  other  of  the  provinces.  To  this  category 
belongs  the  revenue  produced  by 

Land.    ^  Ports  and  Pilotage. 

Provincial  Raton,  Education, 

Stamps  (on   Legal  Docu-         Medical  Departments. 

merits).  Agricultural  Departments. 

Excise.  Scientific    and    Miscellan- 

Assessed  Taxes.  eous  Departments. 

Forests.  Superannuation  Receipts. 

Registration,  Stationery  and  Printing. 

Interest  on  Local  Loans.  Miscellaneous. 

Courts  of  Law.  Major  Irrigation  Works. 

Jails*  Minor  Irrigation  Works. 

Police.  Civil  Works, 

The  taxes,  by  which  some  of  these  revenues  are  raised* 
are  imposed  by  measures  framed  by  the  Government  of 
India  and  passed  by  the  LegiBlative  Council  of  the  Governor- 
General.  There  are  certain  exceptions  to  this  rule,  e.  g.  the 

excise  laws  and  provincial  rates.  Their  terms  are  approved 
in  detail  by  the  Government  of  India,  but  they  are  passed 
by  the  legislative  councils  of  the  provinces.  A  provincial 
government  may  not  impose  taxation  or  make  any  funda- 
mental change  in  an  existing  revenue  system  without  the 
previous  sanction  of  the  Government  of  India. 

On  the  other  hand  nearly  all  the  revenues  yielded  by  taxa- 
tion, and  some  others,  like  those  from  opium  and  irrigation,  are 
collected  by  the  provincial  governments  for  the  Government 
of  India  and  under  its  supervision* 

§  9.  Formerly  the  whole  of  these  revenues  were  paid  to 
the  account  of  the  Government  of  India,  which  then  doled 

2340  T> 
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out  to  the  provincial  governments  whatever  sums  each  of 
them  could  wring  from  it  to  meet  the  cost  of  their  local 
administrations , 

The  evils  of  this  system  were  obvious,  and  from  1870, 
the  time  of  Lord  Mayo,  a  series  of  attempts  have  been  made 
to  remedy  it  by  assigning  to  the  various  provinces  definite 
revenues  or  shares  of  revenues  raised  within  their  areas 
and  proportioned  to  their  needs  as  gauged  by  the  experience 
of  a  number  of  years.  The  result  was  a  series  of  complicated 
contracts  made  by  the  Imperial  Government  on  one  side 
with  the  several  provincial  governments  on  the  other. 
These  contracts  are  revised  from  time  to  time  and  their 
character  becomes  more  permanent  with  each  revision.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  it  will  suffice  to  deal  with  the 
present  position. 

The  Government  of  India  retains  for  itn  own  use  all  the 
revenues  which  cannot  bo  allocated  to  any  provincial  area. 
These  revenues,  however,  do  not  suffice  for  its  nmlH  and  it 
therefor©  takes  a  proportion  of  certain  revenues  produced 
within  the  limits  of  each  provincial  area,  which  appear 
on  the  second  list.  The  arrangements  differ  and  are  therefore 
embodied  in  separate  contracts  with  each  province. 

But  the  money  supplied  by  the  share  in  their  local  revenues 
reserved  to  the  provinces  is  not  the  only  money  which  the 
provincial  government  has  to  spend.  The  Government  of 
India  has  also  contracted  to  contribute  a  share  of  the  money 
spent  by  the  provincial  government  on  nome  departments, 
As  the  Government  of  India  takes  half  the  revenue  yielded 
by  stamps,  so  it  contributes  half  the  cost  of  collecting  that 
revenue.  Sometimes*  as  in  the  case  of  opium,  where  the 
Government  of  India  takes  the  whole  of  the  revenue,  it 
contributes  to  the  provincial  government  the  whole  eont  of 
collecting  the  revenue,  In  at  least  one  other  case  it  entrusts 
a  purely  spending  department  to  the  provincial  government 
and  furnishes  the  whole  cost  from  Imperial  revenues,  The 
Ecclesiastical  Department  is  a  case  in  point.  The  provincial 
government  administers  ecclesiastical  affairs  within  its  area. 
The  charges  appear  on  its  estimates.  They  are  defrayed, 
however,  by  a  grant  from  the  Government  of  India*  The 
following  table  is  designed  to  show  the  of  these 

contracts  on  each  item  of  revenue  and  expenditure  in  each 
province.  It  is  based  upon  the  schedule*  to  a  resolution 
of  the  Government  of  India  of  July  24,  19I6f  No.  361-E.A. 
Those  schedules  contain  a  mass  of  detail  referring  to  very 
small  amounts  of  revenue  and  expenditure  in  various 
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provinces,  but  in  order  not  to  obscure  the  table,  some  of 
these  details  have  been  ignored. 

§  10.  The  foregoing  account  of  these  contracts,  however, 
is  not  complete.  These  highly  complicated  bargains  relating 
to  a  long  series  of  items  of  revenue  and  expenditure  were 
hammered  out  between  the  Government  of  India  and  the 
governments  of  each  province.  Upon  each  item  an  agree- 
ment was  arrived  at,  in  some  cases  no  doubt  with  consider- 
able difficulty.  When,  however,  the  net  result  of  these 
-agreements  was  worked  out  in  figures  it  was  always  found 
that  they  yielded  either  less  or  more  than  the  province 
actually  required.  Agreements  so  detailed  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  yield  the  exact  sum  required  to  meet  the 
•cost  of  all  the  departments  administered  by  each  provincial 
government.  It  might  be  more  or  it  might  be  less.  If  it 
was  more  the  provincial  government  was  made  liable  to 
the  Government  of  India  for  a  lump  sum  representing  the 
difference*  If  it  wan  less  the  Government  of  India  undertook 
to  grant  a  lump  sum  to  the  provincial  government  equal  to 
the  difference.  Those  lump  sums  were  called  fixed  assign- 
ments. In  some  cases  they  were  due  to  the  Government  of 
India  from  the  province  and  in  others  vice  versa.  To  take 
one  case  for  illustration,  the  United  Provinces  were  made 
liable  for  a  fixed  assignment  of  Rs.  15,38,000  payable  to 
the  Government  of  India.  This  fixed  assignment  is  part  of 
the  original  contract. 

From  time  to  time  minor  adjustments  are  made  between 
the  province  and  the  Government  of  India.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Provinces,  for  instance,  was  made  liable 
to  the  Government  of  India  for  Rs,  67,000  annually  on 
account  of  a  *  charge  made  in  the  classification  of  the 
charges  of  the  Public  Works  Section  of  the  Account  Office '. 
It  was  further  made  liable  for  Rs.  4,30,000  *  in  connexion 
with  the  new  scheme  of  taxation '.  These  sums  are 
added  to  the  fixed  assignment  due  from  the  United 
Provinces  to  the  Government  of  India,  making  Rs.  20,35,000 
in  all. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  two  classes  of  deductions 
which  are  made  from  the  fixed  assignment  and  other  charges 
due  from  the  province  to  the  Government  of  India,  which 
gradually  mount  up  until,  on  the  total,  the  Government  of 
India  becomes  liable  for  a  transfer  of  revenue  to  the  province, 
An  example  of  the  first  class  is  a  sum  of  Rs,  36,000  annually 
paid  by  the  Government  of  India  to  the  United  Provinces 

to  compensate  Provincial  revenues  for  the  loss  occasioned 
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by  the  reduction  of  the  Excise  duty  on  issues  of  rum  to 
troops  from  distilleries  '. 

§  11.  The  second  class  of  deductions  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
vince are  far  more  important.  From  time  to  time  the 
Government  of  India,  finding  it  has  revenues  to  spare, 
agrees  to  make  an  annual  contribution  to  the  province  in 
aid  of  some  particular  purpose  like  ^education,  irrigation, 
sanitation,  or  police.  These  contribution*  are.  often  referred 
to  as  doles. 

In  the  United  Provinces  the  minis  due  to  the  provincial 
government  under  those  two  elaHBen  have  now  mounted 
up  to  no  less  than  Rs.  63,22,000,  thereby  wiping  out  the 
Rs.  20,35,000  due  from  the  province  and  leaving  a  Hum  of 
Rs.  42,87,000  duo  to  the  province  from  tho  Government  of 
India,  On  the  ewtimates  of  the  United.  Province  thin  sum 
is  correctly  described  as  *  Transfer**  Ixttrwtwn  Imperial  and 
Provincial  revenues  and  receipts  \ 

A  similar  Item  appears  in  the  Otttimatw  of  all  tho  other 
provinces.  Even  whero,  as  in  tho  United  Provinces,  the 
original  fixed  alignment  wan  a  Bum  due  from  the 
province  to  the  Government  of  India,  tho  accretion  of 
recurring  doles  from  the  Government  of  India  has  wiped 
it  out"  and  has  established  a  not  balanco  in  favour  of  the 
province. 

It  would  not  bo  necessary  to  weary  tho  roador  with  all 
this  detail  if  it  were  not  that  tho  term  *  fixed  atcBigpiment  * 
has  been  transferred  to  the  balance  which  now  m  every 
case  is  in  favour  of  the  province.  A  ItaHoIutum  of  the 
Government  of  India,  dated  May  18,  1912,  No,  27-F.  speaks 
of  *  the  desirability  of  converting  overgrown  fixed  assign- 
ments into  shares  of  growing  revenue  \  The  so-called 
*  fixed  aBsignment  *  grows  with  every  mm  dob  meted  out 
by  the  Government 'of  India  to  the  province*.  The  idea 
is  to  reduce  this  lump  Rum  from  time  to  time  and  to  make 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  provincial  of  one  of 

the  divided  revenues.  The  settlements  cannot,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  final,  and  are  justly  demon  bed  as  quasi- 
permanent, 

§  12,  The  money 'spent  on  the  various  departments  ad- 
ministered by  provincial  governments  l»  thus  drawn  fcom 
three  sources-— 

(1)  The  whole  or  a  portion  of  varlciua  of  »?«aE0 

produced  within  the         of          proviaot * 

(2)  Subsidies  from  the  Government  of  India,  ealeialated 

to  meet  the  whole  or  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cost 
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of  certain  departments  administered  by  the  provincial 
government. 

(3)  A  lump  sum,  called  the  fixed  assignment. 

In  addition  to  the  money  which  each  province  is  entitled 
to  expect  from  these  sources  there  is  always  the  provincial 
balance,  which  represents  savings  from  previous  years. 

§  13.  In  framing  his  estimates  for  the  coming  year  the 
Financial  Secretary  of  the  province  first  submits  to  the 
Government  of  India  estimates  both  of  income  and  expendi- 
ture under  the  various  heads.  The  Government  of  India 
then  fixes  the  total  expenditure  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
budget.  But  the  province  sends  up  a  second  and  third  or 
final  edition  upon  which  it  is  entitled  to  make  further 
representations.  The  Government  of  India  frequently  alters 
the  provincial  estimates,  especially  those  of  income,  before 
it  sanctions  them.  If  the  provincial  balance  is  well  above 
a  certain  prescribed  minimum  the  Financial  Secretary  for 
the  province  may  be  allowed  to  budget  for  expenditure  in 
excess  of  revenue,  the  deficit  being  met  from  the  provincial 
balance. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  provincial  balance  has  fallen 
to  a  figure  dangerously  near  the  minimum  prescribed,  the 
Financial  Secretary  of  the  province  may  be  ordered  to 
budget  for  expenditure  which  is  less  than  revenue,  the 
surplus  being  used  to  fortify  the  provincial  balance  and  raise 
it  above  the  prescribed  minimum  regarded  as  the  danger 
point.  The  total  expenditure  having  been  authorized  on 
these  lines  the  Financial  Secretary  then  sees  how  much  of 
it  can  be  allotted  to  each  department,  and  frames  his  budget 
accordingly.  Except  in  the  case  of  famine,  for  which  there 
are  special  arrangements,  his  expenditure  must  be  bounded 
by  tne  revenues  specified  in  the  contracts,  and  brought 
within  a  figure  prescribed  to  him  each  year  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  The  growth  of  expenditure  in  a  province  is 
limited  by  the  growth  of  its  scheduled  revenues.  Their 
expansion  may  be  fostered  by  administrative  wisdom  and 
foresight  and  by  careful  collection.  Otherwise  they  cannot 
be  increased  and  no  new  taxes  can  be  added  except  by  the 
Government  of  India,  or  with  its  consent. 

Finally  it  must  be  noted  that  provincial  governments  are 
not  permitted  to  borrow  on  the  open  market,  Any  monies 
required  for  capital  expenditure  must  be  borrowed  from  the 
Government  of  India. 
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(6)   THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
PROVINCES 

§  14.  The  provincial  governments  while  differing  in  details 
have  all  been  constructed  on  a  common  plan.  It  will  be 
best,  therefore,  to  describe  one  of  them,  leaving  the  reader 
who  desires  to  pursue  the  subject  farther  to  discover  for 
himself  how  far  the  other  province*  differ  from  the  one  Belected 
for  description.  For  thin  purpono  wo  propose  to  take  the 
United  Provinces  of  Agra  ana  Oucih.  It  w  true  of  course 
that  this  province  is  still  governed  by  a  ninglo  official,  and 
not  like  one  of  the  older  ProfddendeH  by  a  Governor-in* 
Council.  This,  however,  is  something  of  an  aocidont,  for  a 
measure  has  actually  been  framed  and  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment for  assimilating  tho  Government  of  tlw  United,  ;pjro- 
vinces  to  those  of  the  Pniwidowiien,  ^fho  fact  that  no  council 
has  yet  been  established  in  the  United  Provinces  in  merely 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  nuwKurn  in  qumtkm  was 
blocked  by  tho  Hous«  of  Lords. 

In  passing  it  is  mwssary  to  note,  that  tho  Liout-onant- 
Governor  controls  tho  relations  of  his  proviwo  with  the 
native  states  of  Tohri,  Ktunpur,  anil  itotmnts,  for  tho  reason 
that  theso  states  aro  tmrroundod  by  tho  territorioH  of  the 
province,,  or  in  close  proximity  thereto* 

The  United  ProvinccB  has  a  population  of  about.  48,000,000, 
the  largest  of  any  province  in  India,  larger  than  that  of 
the  British  MOB,  Kkieially  it  in  the  iwwt  central  of  nil  the 
provinces  and  alHO  the  wont  complex.  It  in,  an  iSir  Alfred 
jLyall  called  it,  tho  heart  of  India* 

§  15.  In  the  cold  weather  the  Jjieutonunt-Uovernor  divides 
his  time  between  Allahabad  and  JUioknow,  tho  capital  of 
Oudh,  and  on  tours  in  hm  province.  In  tho  hot  weather 
he  moves  with  his  principal  officera  t<>  tho  hill  Htation  of 
Naini  TaK 

§  10*  In  mattons  of  *  revenue  f  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
la  assisted  by  the  Board  of  Revenue.  A  word  of  warning 
must  here  be  uttered  for  the  benefit  of  the  unwary*  Our 
able  and  Bcholarly  eountrymen  who  rule  lnd»  relieve  the 
monotony  of  their  liven  bv  devising  verbal  booby-trapa  for 
theix  visitors.  One  w  the  latter  *  s  \  The  moment  he 
IjadJb,  the  modern  Herodotus  puts  bin  foot  Ktraight  into  it 
This  pwrtloular  wn»  by  the  ingenuity  of  a 

oiv&ian.  Sir  William  Hunter  observed  'that  in  Eadish 
the  letter  *  A  *  is  sometimes  pronounced  AH  if  it  wa»s  *ur  * 
m  at  the  ©nd  of  Cmi«dla»*  ignoring  the  fact  that  it  !»» 
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this  value  when  followed  by  a  consonant,  he  induced  the 
Government  of  India  to  ordain  that  in  Indian  names  the 
first  vowel  of  our  alphabet  should  have  the  value  usually 
given  by  English  throats  to  the  last.  Thus  the  places 
pronounced  Ulwar  and  Umbala,  and  formerly  so  spelt, 
are,  by  edict  of  the  Government  of  India,  spelt  Alwar  and 
Ambala,  though  their  nerve  failed  them  when  they  came 
to  the  case  of  the  arsenal  which  is  still  spelt  and  pronounced 
Dum-Dum.  Otherwise  the  map  of  India  is  strewn  with 
shibboleths  whereby  dwellers  from  over  the  water  bewray 
themselves  the  moment  their  lips  attempt  to  pronounce 
the  letter  c  a  '.  i 

The  commonest  form  this  habit  takes  is  that  of  giving  to 
simple  words  like  c  revenue 5  specialized  meanings  they 
nowhere  else  possess  ;  though  this,  to  speak  seriously,  is  j 

due  to  history  rather  than  to  a  latent  sense  of  humour  in  r 

that  most  solemn  of  British  creations,  the  Government  of  [ 

India.  The  foundations  of  British  dominion  were  laid 
when  Olive  acquired  for  the  East  India  Company  the  right  t 

to  collect  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa.    Col-  \ 

lectors  were  appointed  for  the  purpose,  but  experience  proved  ; 

that  in  order  to  collect  revenue  it  was  also  necessary  to  | 

provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  development  f 

of  the  sources  from  which  revenue  was  derived.    The  mere  * 

collection  of  the  revenues  soon  became  automatic  and  gave  ; 

the  collectors  no  trouble.     On  the  other  hand  his  duties  | 

connected  with  agrarian  administration  steadily  developed.  I 

*  A  good  revenue  officer  '  in  Indian  administrative  parlance  * 

is  one  who  knows  the  agricultural  conditions  of  his  district, 

sees  to  the  prompt  and  efficient  disposal  of  cases  of  an 

agrarian  nature,  keeps  his  land  records  accurately  posted 

and  up-to-date,  and  takes  steps  to  minimize  and  prevent 

famine,  as  well  as  to  collect  the  revenue.    When  an  Indian 

civilian  speaks  of  '  revenue  '  he  means  least  and  last  anything 

which  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  laid  to  the  account  of  that 

word.     In  Anglo-Indian  parlance  it  denotes  agrarian  and 

general  administration. 

§  17.  The  revenue,  financial  and  judicial,  branches  are  |    ^| 

three  aspects  which  together  compose  the  administrative  f    ! 

unity  of  provincial  government.    The  Board  of  Revenue  is 

responsible  through  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lieutenant- 

Governor  for  the  first  of  these  branches.    It  exercises  a 

general  control  over  commissioners,  collectors,  and  their 

subordinates.    It  acts  as  the  appellate  court  for  rent  and 

revenue.    It  manages  government  estates  ;  and,  as  Court  of 
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Wards,  is  the  biggest  zamindar  in  the  Province.  It  is 
chief  revenue  authority  for  excise,  and  dealn  with  opium 
and  other  taxes.  In  pursuance  of  these  duties  the  Board 
tours  the  province,  and  inspects  its  offices  and  buildings, 
By  the  rural  masses  it  is  viewed  with  almost  the  name 
regard  as  the  government,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  from  the  province,  its  senior  member 
would  ordinarily  expect  to  act  in  his  places  unless  some  one 
else  is  specially  appointed  by  the  Government  of  India. 

§  18.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  ansmtod  by  three  prin- 
cipal secretaries,  the  Chief  Secretary,  referral  'to  above,  the 
Financial  Secretary,  and  the  .Judicial  Secretary,  over  whose 
signatures  the  decisions  of  the  provincial  governri^ent  are 
usually  notified  to  the  heads  of  oxeeutiye  departmofttB  and 
other  officials.  These  officers  with  their  eont.ral  establish- 
ments and  their  head-quartern  at  Allahabad,  Lucknow,  and 
Naini  Tal,  figure  in  the  oHtinwteH  under  the  heading  of 
c  General  Admini«tralion  \  The  'Lioutonant-dovernorr  has 
also  two  BocretaricH  in  tho  Public  Workn  I  )<*partment«— one 
for  irrigation,  and  the,  other  for  buildin^M,  rnadn  ami  railways, 

§  19.  The  heads  of  executive  depart  ment«  include  officers 
like  the  Inspector-General  of  Police,  the  InHfuwtor-Ocneral 
of  Registration,  the  InHpoetor-Ginioral  of  Civil  Hospitals, 
the  Inspector-General  of  PriHonH,  the  Director  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  tho  Director  of  Agrtcutltttre*  It  must  not 
1  bo  inferred  that  such  officer**  are  mtbordtnato  to  the  three 

1  principal  secretaries.  Normally  their  itiHtrutitiotm  will  come 

to  them  through  one  of  tho  nwrotarkw.  The  Judicial 
Secretary,  for  inatanco,  is  tho  normal  Channel  through  which 
the  Inspector-General  of  Polico  will  receive  bin  orders. 
The  Inspector-General,  however,  can  refer  thone  orders 
back  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor*  can  write  to  him,  «a©  Mm, 
and  obtain  his  orders  direct  from  the  head  of  tho  Government* 

The  three  principal  Hccretaritm  am  alwayn  members  of 
the  LG,&  So  often  in  the  Jn»poctor-(ionoral  of  Folio©  and 
sometimes  the  head  of  technical  citii>artmentB»  iuoh  as 
agriculture* 

§  20,  The  Board  of  Revenue  In  bv  ten  commis- 

sioners, senior  members  of  the  I.C.U.  in  oearga  of  a  divi- 
sion. Each  division  eoritaiiti  from  three  to  six  districts*  The 
districts  are  the  eftsentitU  of  the  province. 

We  must  deal  at  length  with  the  of  the  k 

charge  of  them,  and  then  return  to  the 

§  21,  Thew  are  forty-eight  districts  In  the  United  Pmviiwee, 
each  containing  on  the  a  miUioti  The  district 
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officer  is  usually  a  member  of  the  I.C.S.     The  district  is 

divided  into  sub-divisions  (consisting  of  one  or  two  tahsils), 

each  in  charge  of  sub-divisional  officers,  styled  Assistant 

Magistrates,  who  are  usually  members  of  the  I.C.S.,  and 

deputy  collectors  drawn  from  the  Provincial  service.     Of 

these  sub-divisional  officers  the  senior  is  joint  magistrate —  * 

the  right  hand  man  of  the  district  officer.     He  is  usually 

in  charge  of  sadr  tahsil,  the  sub-division  which  includes 

the  administrative  centre  of  the  district.     These  assistant 

magistrates  and  deputy  collectors   have  legal  powers  as 

*  magistrates  '  and  *  assistant  collectors  '  of  the  first  class, 

and  in  practice  take  up  all  cases  arising  in  their  sub-division 

which  cannot  under  the  law  be  decided  by  officers  with  less 

"extensive  powers,  e.  g.  members  of  the  I.C.S.  and  of  the 

provincial  services  under  training,  tahsildars  and  honorary 

magistrates.     To  a  great  extent  these  officers  are  to  the  i 

sub-division  what  the  district  officer  is  to  the  district.    Next 

in  order  of  precedence  comes  the  tahsildar,  a  member  of  the 

Indian    Subordinate    Service    with  lower   powers :    he    is  h 

primarily  responsible  for  the  collection  of  the  land  revenue.  % 

§  22.   In  passing  we  may  note  that  the  cash  collected  is        •  ! 

placed  in  the  treasury  for  which  the  district  officer  is  respon-  | 

sible,  and  from  which  government  payments  are  made.  » 

Where  the  branch  of  a  Presidency  bank  is  available  it  is  { 

used  as  a  treasury.     But  in  India  banks  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  in  most  districts  the  treasury  takes  the  form  1 

of  a  huge  and  primitive  strong  box  fixed  in  the  ground.  ! 

The  Government  of  India  regulates  the  distribution  of  t 

available  revenue  by  moving  cash  from  districts  where  it  is  ! 

in  excess  of  payments  to  the  treasuries  of  those  where  pay*  I 

ments  exceed  the  cash  available, 

§  23.  So  far  as  possible  tahsils  are  grouped  round  the  town  ; 

chosen  as  the  administrative  centre  of  the  district,,  like  the  f 

petals  of  a  rose.    The  district  officer  can  thus  control  them 
all  from  that  centr©  with  equal  facility.    The  tahsildar  is  j 

stationed  in  the  centre  of  the  tahsil  at  its  principal  town.  I 

§  24.  The  tahsil  is  again  divided  into  parganas,  supervised 
by  kanungos,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  and  verify  the  work  \ 

o!  the  patwaris,  each  of  whom  is  responsible  for  compiling 
the  data  upon  which  the  land  revenue  is  assessed  in  a  patwari  ; 

circle.    These  circles  include  the  villages.    Here  at  last  we  I 

come  to  the  natural  unit  of  Indian  society,  the  corpuscle  I 

made  of  human  atoms,  from  which  the  body  politic  of  India  f 

is  composed.    Of  the  Indian  village  we  shall  have  more  to  ;> 

say  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  question  of  land  revenue  in  V,  I 
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§  25.  This  district  organization  is  roughly  comparable  to 
a  regiment  of  which  the  district  officer  is  a  colonel,  and  his 
officers  the  assistant  magistrates  and  deputy  collectors. 
Of  these  the  joint  magistrate  is  a  kind  of  adjutant. 
The  tahsildars  are  the  sergeants  and  the  kammgos  the 
corporals. 

§  26.  It  must  throughout  be  realized  that  the  district  officer 
combines  in  his  person  the  judicial  office  of  magistrate, 
in  which  capacity  lie  is  head  of  the  police,  with  the  adminis- 
trative functions  of  collector.  Very  many  years  ago,  the 
two  offices  were  separated,  but  the  arrangement  was  found 
unsatisfactory  in  practice.  The  appointment  of  a  joint 
magistrate  was  originally  an  attempt  to  meet  the  difficxilty, 
but  the  compromise  was  illogical  and  that  officer  is  now 
merely  primus  inter  pares.  He  and  his  colleagues,  the 
assistant  magistrates  and  deputy  collectors,  are  each  to 
their  sub-divisions  what  the  district  officer  m  to  MB  district. 
Like  him  they  combine  judicial  with  administrative  func- 
tions ;  and  so  also  does  the  tahnildar.  The  joint  magistrate 
as  an  embryo  collector  in  hotter  educated  than  hin  colleagues 
and  as  such  is  entrusted  with  the  more  troublesome  cases. 
But  the  name  of  his  office  in  merely  the  echo  down  the 
corridors  of  time  of  a  woll-mtontiouod  failure* 

§27.  This  arrangement  by  which  adminiHtrative  officers 
controlling  the  police  discharge  judicial  functions  dates 
from  1843.  It  wan  made  after  forty  years1  experiment  and 
was  largely  dictated  by  economy*  Though  contrary  to 
British  theory  and  practice  it  hart  practical  advantages, 
In  the  pant  it  ha«  enabled  district  niagiHtrateH  with  their 
command  of  independent  noureen  of  information  to  prevent 
much  police  oppression  that  might  ttthcrwmo  have  flourished, 
and,  as  in  many  other  department**,  to  turn  the  hose  of 
common  sense  on  to  Home  pot  project  of  departmentalism. 
It  is  not  BO  necessary  now  that  a  much  better  Htamp  of  officer 
is  entering  the  police  department,  and  government  has 
larger  revenues  at  it®  diupcmal. 

§  28*  The  duties  of  district  officer  may  now  be  summarized 
as  follows  ;  at*  the  officers  responsible  for  public  security 
he  and  his  subordinates  control  the  police.  As  magistrates 
they  decide  criminal  cases, 

As  the  collector  responsible  for  land  revenue  he  and  his 
subordinates  control  agrarian  and  general  administration, 
and  decide  *  revenue  *  cases,  i.e.,  those  arising  from  the 
laws  governing  the  ralatioiiB  of  landlord  and  tenant* 

As  collector  he  and  his  subordinates  iweiva  revenue  from 
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other  sources,  such  as  excise  stamps,  income  tax,  and  rents 
from  government  properties.  As  magistrates  they  decide 
cases  arising  out  of  the  violation  of  laws  relating  to  those 
subjects. 

For  reasons  of  economy  they  are  the  residuary  legatees 
of  all  functions  for  which  no  other  provision  has  been  made. 
In  this  capacity  the  collector  and  his  subordinates  deal 
with  local  self-government,  the  Court  of  Wards,  trust 
properties,  and  government  estates. 

§  29.  Let  us  deal  first  with  public  security.  The  super- 
intendent of  police  is  in  theory  the  district  officer's  assistant, 
and  many  of  his  orders  require  the  district  officer's  sanction. 
He  can  prevent  the  police  from  bringing  a  case  into  court ; 
but  when  once  it  has  come  into  court  it  can  only  be  withdrawn 
with  the  sanction,  of  the  legal  remembrancer  of  the  provincial 
government.  The  district  and  sub -divisional  officers  can 
all  take  action  to  forestall  disorder  by  binding  suspicious 
characters  over  to  be  of  good  behaviour. 

Trials  for  more  serious  offences  are  held  exclusively  in 
the  courts  of  magistrates  of  the  first  class.  In  the  most 
serious  cases  they  have  to  commit  for  trial  before  the 
Court  of  Sessions,  which  exercises  the  functions  of  both 
the  quarter  sessions  and  the  assizes  in  England.  If  a  firwt 
class  magistrate  convicts  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  sessions 
judge,  a  purely  judicial  officer  and  entirely  independent  of 
the  district  magistrate.  From  the  sessions  judge  a  further 
appeal  lies  to  the  High  Court.  It  is  only  appeals  from 
convictions  by  second  or  third  class  magistrates  that  lie 
to  the  district  or  sub-divisional  officers.  The  district 
officer  himself  seldom  tries  an  original  case,  nor  as  a  rule 
interferes  with  the  distribution,  of  cases  as  between  magis- 
trates which  m  settled  on  a  general  plan  fixed  by  himself. 
He  may,  however,  be  moved  by  a  party  to  transfer  a  case 
from  one  subordinate  court  to  another  on  the  ground  of 
convenience  of  parties  or  witnesses,  or  on  the  ground  of 
some  supposed  bias  in  the  mind  of  the  court  to  which  it  would 
otherwise  go  ;  or  on  finding  the  work  in  a  particular  court 
is  congested,  he  may  of  his  own  motion  or  on  the  representa- 
tion of  that  court,  transfer  a  pending  case  to  another. 
Only  in  a  case  of  special  importance  or  difficulty  will  he 
remove  a  case  from  the  court  of  the  ordinary  officer  to 
another  which  he  may  think  more  competent  to  deal  with  1 

it.  He  has  before  him  a  daily  return  of  the  original  cases 
dealt  with  by  his  subordinates,  and  can  send  for  the  records 
and  advise  any  one  of  them  whose  decision  he  thinks  to 
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be  questionable.     He  can  thus  gauge  the  capacity  of  his 
subordinates  and  keep  them  up  to  the  mark. 

§  30.  We  have  next  to  deal  with  Inn  work  in  connexion 
with  agrarian  and  general  administration.  In  the  hot 
weather  when  the  rains  confine  him  to  Inn  head-quarters 
the  bulk  of  his  time  is  devoted  to  judicial  work.  In  the  cold 
weather,  when  he  tours  the  district,  the  claims  of  administra- 
tive work  predominate.  The  details  arcs  of  course,  done  by 
subordinates.  His  functions  largely  ^  consist  in  training 
them,  inspecting  their  work  and  checking  the  details  ;  and 
all  this  keeps  him  in  touch  with  the  actual  facts.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity  the  duties  to  he  done  will  bo  spoken  of  as 
those  of  the  collector  himself. 

His  original  function,  the  collection  of  land  revenue,  is 
only  rendered  possible  by  a  highly  elaborate  system  of 
registration  of  the  actual  owners  of  lain!  and  tho  revenue 
for  the  payment  of  which  thoy  arc  wwponHiblo.  .Estates  are 
often  held  by  a  numerous  proprietary  body,  which  in  some 
cases  includes  many  thousands,  A  permanent  staff  is 
required  to  keep  these  registers  up  to  dates  As  most  of  the 
land  is  cultivated  by  tenants,  it  is  evident  that  tho  owners 
cannot  pay  their  land  revenue  tmWn  they  are  themselves 
paid  their  rent**.  The  payment  of  rent*  in  rendered  possible 
by  agricultural  prosperity,  one  of  tho  factors  in  which  is 
protection  of  tenants  from  arbitrary  cxactiona  or  excessive 
rack-renting*  Hence  tho  accurate  registration  of  tenants, 
holdings,  rents,  and  rights  has  beconio  necessary,  and  also 
the  enactment  of  agrarian  legislation  laying  down  the  rights 
of  all  persons  interested  in  the  land. 

These  land  records  are  maintained  by  the  village  accoun- 
tant or  patwari.  His  duty  is  merely  to  record  rights  and 
facts,  and  keep  the  survey**  of  the  villages  Sri  his  circle  up 
to  date.  For'  tho  records  include  a  plan  of  ©very  fiela 
showing  its  boundaries,  and  such  details  an  water-supply 
and  the  nature  of  tho  noil.  Thin  work  m  supervised  by  the 
kanungoB*  who  are  in  turn  supervised  by  the  tah*ildan, 
assistant  and  deputy  collectors  and  finally  by  the  collector 
himself.  These  officer*  visit  the  village*,  aisamble  the 
villagers,  call  for  the  patwaris*  record*,  and  verify  the 
entries  by  asking  the  individual  owner  or  cultivator  tm 
Information  with  to  particular  field*.  To  the 

of  their  powers  they  the  tah*Udart|  kaaungo*»  and 

patwari*  t'f eel  that  no  or  corruption  csa 

their  Eotice,   This  constant  *upervi*ion  in  not  only 
for  the  just  decision  of  a  vast  body  of  sgraria.ii  litigftttaot. 
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but  brings  the  officials,  and  especially  the  junior  members 
of  the  I.C.S.,  into  intimate  touch  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  most  remote  villages.1  It  is  a  factor  of  immense  impor- 
tance in  maintaining  the  contentment  and  prosperity  of 
the  countryside.  The  collector  trains  his  subordinates  in 
this  work  and  sees  that  they  do  it  thoroughly. 

The  agrarian  litigation  above  referred  to  is  dealt  with 
by  £  Revenue  '  Courts.  Two  grades  of  courts,  namely,  the 
court  of  the  tahsildars,  and  the  courts  of  assistant  and  deputy 
collectors  have  original  jurisdiction.  Appeals  are  heard  by 
collectors,  commissioners,  and  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
which  last  constitutes  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  in 
*  revenue  '  matters. 

§  31.  In  the  early  days  of  Indian  administration  the 
collector  had  himself  to  provide  for  such  matters  as  police, 
jails,  forests,  medicine,  sanitation,  public  works,  and 
education.  For  thoBe  functions,  however,  special  depart- 
ments wefre  gradually  organized  ;  but  the  collector  is  still 
expected  to  oversee  thoir  activities  in  his  district.  He 
does  not  interfere  with  technical  details  as  a  rule.  He  is, 
however,  concerned  with  general  schemes  for  new  projects 
in  his  district.  He  is  alao  the  officer  to  whom  the  people 

1  In  framing  this  account  I  am  of  course  drawing  on  information 
generously  furnished  by  the  overworked  men  who  discharge  these  multi- 
farious duties.  I  think  they  would  wish  ma  not  to  withhold  the  following 
observation  noted  on  these  words  by  an  educated  Indian  resident  in  the 
United  Provinces.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  our  misprormn  oiation  of  their 
language  must  often  give  Indians  the  same  sense  of  absurdity  as  their  mispro- 
nunciation of  English  sometimes  gives  us.  On  the  whole  it  is  probably  true 
that  educated  Indians  are  far  bettor  masters  of  our  language  than  we  are  of 
theirs.  If  this  page  should  chance  to  meet  the  eye  of  .the  author  of  the 
following  comment,  he  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  point  out  that  the  fault 
he  finds  with  junior  members  of  the  1.0,8.  fresh  from  England  is  incidental 
to  the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed.  Their  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  people  must  be  imperfect,  though  villagers  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
appreciate  the  fact. 

The  comment  in  question  is  as  follows  : 

*  I  submit  that  the  contact  is  not  intimate  but  very  superficial  for  the 
following  reasons : 

4  (1)  The  junior  members  of  the  I,C*S.  have  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  the  people,  Even,  those  who  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
language  oaa  rarely  pronounce  Indian  words  correctly,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  a  villager  can  properly  understand 'them. 

*  (2)  The  villagers  hardly  ever  speak  to  them  freely.    They  are  afraid  of 
doing  so.  I  know  of  instances  in  which  people  in  much  better  position  have 
come  to  grief  by  speaking  to  them  freely.  The  villagers  know  of  such  cases 
or  otherwise  believe  that  it  is  not  safe  to  speak  freely. 

*  (&)  I  believe  that  many  junior  members  of  the  I.O.S,  are  by  temperament 
not  fitted  to  understand  the  people,' 
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address  any  grievances  or  proposals  regarding  the  working 
of  any  department.  Throughout  India  the  head  of  the 
government  has  always  been  expected  personally  to  make 
himself  accessible  to  every  subject.  In  theory  the  poorest 
could  approach  and  lay  any  petition  ho  wished  at  the  feet 
of  the  Emperor  in  the  days  of  Akbar.  The  same  custom 
continues  to-day.  Every  day,  wherever  the  collector  ig} 
there  is  three  times  proclaimed  the  petition  hour,  the  Magna 
Carta  of  India  ;  and  when  the  collector  is  on  tour,  the  senior 
deputy  collector  acta  for  him  at  saclr-  Every  man,  woman, 
and  child  throughout  India  known  that  at  that  moment  he 
can  get  the  personal  attention  of  the  representative  of  the 
head  of  the  government,  and  that  every  official  who  receives 
that  petition  forwarded  through  the  collector's  court  will 
pay  reasonably  prompt  and  adequate  attention  to  it ; 
Because  behind  the  seal  of  the  collector's  court  stands  the 
collector's  power  of  supervision  and  report  over  other 
departments.  This  is  no  eastern  fairy  story.  Men,  women, 
and  children  do  come  singly  and  in  bodies,  ami  their  requests 
cover  the  most  extraordinary  variety  of  mthjectn. 

§  82.   A  word  must  also  bo  added  as  to  tho  collector's 
'  *  duties  in  times  of  famine.    In  India  the*  pooplo  are  normally 

?  supported  on  the  produce  of  tho  locality  in  which  they 

live.'     Under  the  peaceful  conditions  secured   by  Britisa 
administration,  the  population  in  limited  only  by  the  normal 
\  capacity  of  the  district  for  production .    Whwwvar,  therefore, 

4'  the  rains  or  crops  fail,  the  people  are  threatened  by  famine. 

f  A  state  of  famine  in  (loomed  to  exist  whcniovor  rehof  works 

'  have  to  bo  started.    Tho  collector  has  to  advise  tho  govern- 

ment how  far  to  insure  againnt  failure  of  rain,  by  storing 
water  and  irrigating  areas  sufficient  to  provide  the  district 
lt>  with  food  enough  to  carry  the  people  through  Heoftona  of 

j,  scarcity.    How  this  is  to  be  done  is  of  course  a  question 

for  the  Public  Works  Department.    Ho  tmu»t  also  BUggest 
|  '  what  railways  are  needed  for  the  im{>ortation  of  grain,  and 

,  *  what  roads   for  distributing    it   throughout   the   district* 

Nowadays  famine  does  not  imply  lack  of  foodf  for  owing 
I »  to  the  vast  production  on  huge  irrigation  Hchemeft  such  as 

i .  those  of  the  Punjab  and  Gangtw  Valley,  there  is  always 

enough  for  everybody  some  where.  Thank*  to  railway!  it 
find*  its  way  to  the  place  where  It  i«  wan  ted  f  in  the  natural 
coupe  of  trade,  *  Famine  *  now  meann  merely  *  of 
agricultural  employment f ;  and  the  district  officer'*  problem 
is  to  provide  some  other  employment  a*  a  Hub*titute*  The 
Public  Works  Department  and  the  district  Board  always 
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have  works  in  their  programmes  waiting  to  be  done,  and 
they  take  advantage  of  a  famine  to  get  them  done  at  once 
instead  of  later.  Further  every  district  has  a  list  of  works 
which  would  only  be  worth  undertaking  in  order  to  provide 
employment  in  famine.  The  collector  keeps  it  up  to  date 
and  extends  it  as  occasion  requires. 

§  33.  In  respect  of  revenues  other  than  those  arising  from 
land  we  may  note  that  cases  arising  under  laws  relating  to 
stamps,  excise,  salt,  or  government  land,  are  dealt  with  by 
sub-divisional  officers.  The  collector  hears  some  of  the 
appeals  on  cases  arising  from  the  laws  governing  the  relations 
of  landlord  and  tenant. 

§  34.  We  may  now  turn  to  his  duties  as  residuary  legatee. 
He  is ,  in  fact ,  the  administrative  maid-of -all-work.  Whether 
there  are  funds  to  be  raised  for  public  charities,  loans  to 
be  subscribed  to,  or  troops  to  be  recruited  in  time  of  war, 
the  task  falls  on  the  collector  and  his  assistants.  It  is 
mainly  through  him  that  Government  keeps  touch  with  the 
political  state  of  India. 

§  35.  In  the  United  Provinces,  the  collector  is  invariably 
chosen  by  the  district  board  to  act  as  their  chairman,  even 
if  government  has  not  appointed  him  in  the  first  instance. 
His  duties  in  that  capacity  are  so  important  that  it  will 
be  well  to  glance  at  the  powers  and  revenues  of  these  bodies, 
and  especially  at  their  constitution.  For  these  district 
boards  elect  a  number  of  members  to  the  legislative  council 
of  the  province,  who  in  turn  elect  members  to  the  Legislative 
Council  of  India.  They  m^rit  attention,  therefore,  as  an 
important  element  in  the  basis  of  the  whole  electoral 
system. 

§  36.  As  the  Indian  district  has  a  certain  resemblance  to 
the  English  county,  so  has  the  district  board  to  the  county 
council.  Of  the  members  of  the  district  board,  not  more 
than  one-fourth  are  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
district  officer.  They  are  as  a  rule  selected  from  the  sub- 
divisional  officers,  the  civil  surgeon,  the  deputy  inspector  of 
schools,  and  other  officials.  The  rest  are  elected,  so  many 
for  each  of  the  four  or  five  tahsils  in  the  district.  The 
electors,  not  less  than  twenty-five  or  more  than  one  hundred 
for  each  tahsil,  are  nominated  by  the  collector  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  tahsildar.  The  list  includes  the  honorary 
magistrates  (the  equivalent  of  the  English  J.P.),  landowners, 
money-lenders,  and  sometimes  a  few  large  tenants  ;  but 
the  landowners  usually  predominate.  Those  guilty  of  petty 
oppressions  are  struck  off  the  list.  Lx  practice,  the  selection 

Q 
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is  mainly  settled  by  the  tahsildars,  but  they  are  not  often 
accused  of  abusing  their  power.1 

§  37.  As  a  rule  three  members  are  returned  for  each  tahsil. 
The  elections,  more  often  than  not,  are  uncontented.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  often  contested  with  vigour.  Charges 
of  corrupt  practice  are  examined  and  dealt  with  by  the  dis- 
trict magistrate.  No  statute  law  relating  to  corrupt  practices 
has  yet  been  formulated.  The  candidates  are  largely 
landholders  and  money-lenders,  who  alone  can  afford  the 
time  and  expense  involved  in  travelling  long  distances  from 
inaccessible  places  to  attend  meetings.  I  n  districts  with  large 
cities  lawyers  and  men  of  the  commercial  class  seek  election, 
§  38.  The  'board  administers  : 

Primary  Schools  (Vernacular). 

Local  Roads. 

Ferries. 

Tree  Planting  along  tho  Roads. 

Pounds. 

Dispensaries  (Medical  and  Veterinary), 

Provision  of  bulls  and  stallions  for  breeding  purposes* 

Vaccination. 

Fairs  and  Agricultural  Shows. 

Village  Sanitation . 
The  revenues  of  the  board  are  derived  from  : 

School  Fees. 
Pound  Fines. 
Government  Grants. 

Miscellaneous    Services    such    an  arboriculture,   fairs, 
markets,  ferries,  &c, ; 

1  On  this  patwage  the  Indian  critic  quoted  in  the*  liwt  note  reaordi  the 
following  olmervation  : 

*  According  to  the  rulo  cumtaintKi  Its  the  Dfotrtat  Hoard  Manual,  the  list 

of  votcjris  should  infthuU*  the  namow  of  *4  fwr»m«  mutiny*  or  owning  landed 
property  or  huHinertH  in  tha  Tahiti},  a*  the  Dfaitrict  MngiMtraUs  having 
regard  to  thciir  ponltion  ami  their  internet  or  infiiwtuw  lit  tha  Tahiti),  may 
oonsider  fit  twraonH  to  net  *w  olixitom  "*  So  ovuo  purHoiw  merely  rosldtog 
in  the  Tahsil  ooultt  to  inchuifKi.  The  will  quatifUmtion  i«  the  choice  of  the 
IMfltriot  Magistrate,  which  in  practioo  in  the  <»h<iioe  cjf  thi»  Tahiilldar, 

*  The  T an«ikt«,r«  rnny  not  be  nlmning  thair  |ww«r.  but  they  do  not 
use  it  properly  either.    An  a  ruio  the  liwt  yoftr*«  Hut  in  ciopltd  for  the 
current  year  and  include*  rmmes  of  dead  perHOttM*     Mont  of  the  educated 
and  prominent  men  of  the  District  who  ura  cA{wbta  of  taidng  Inttrtit 
in  and  forming  opinion  on  public  live  in  the  Badr  Tahiti  (ikt  TiW 
which  includes  tne  head-quartern  of  the  Dint  Hot)  and  yet  pwrtly  throvtdt 
tha  negligence  of  the  Tahiiiidar  and  fwrtly  on  aoeount  of  tne  limit  to  we 
number  of  the  voters,  their  name*  are  often  ttonnpltuiou*  by  their  abewoe 
from  the  lilt,1 
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but  chiefly  from  cesses  on  land,  which  are  collected  at  the 
same  time  and  by  the  same  officers  as  the  land  revenue. 
Like  the  land  revenue  the  cess  is  fixed  for  thirty  years  and 
cannot  be  raised  or  lowered.  The  maximum  cess  is  fixed 
by  statute  at  5  per  cent,  on  annual  value  or  10  per  cent,  on 
revenue.  But  within  that  maximum  the  provincial  govern- 
ment can  fix  any  rate,  and  in  practice  this  would  be  done 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  district  board.  The  district 
board  collects  all  its  revenues  through  its  own  officers 
except  the  provincial  rate,  which  is  collected  for  it  by  the 
collector  along  with  the  land  revenue  and  credited  in  the 
treasury  to  the  board's  account. 

§  39.  In  dealing  with  pounds  the  boards  exercise  a  perfectly 
free  hand.  Otherwise  the  work  is  largely  of  a  technical 
nature,  connected  with  education,  veterinary  work,  sanita- 
tion, and  buildings,  which  require  expert  supervision.  The 
boards  cannot  afford  to  pay  real  experts,  and  the  result 
is  that  in  most  cases  the  expert  supervision  is  supplied  by 
a  government  department.  The  education  department  i« 
constantly  urging  them  to  improve  the  schools;  the  public 
works  department  to  spend  more  on  roads  ;  the  medical 
department  to  develop  the  dispensaries  ;  the  sanitary 
department  to  improve  village  sanitation  ;  the  agricultural 
department  to  encourage  fairs  and  shows,  and  the  Civil 
Veterinary  Department  to  increase  the  service  of  stallions 
and  bulls.  The  collector  acts  as  a  link  between  the  board 
and  all  those  departments,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  fie  is  chosen  as  chairman  and  executive  officer  of  the 
board.  In  dealing  with  government  departments  the  board 
thinks  it  an  advantage  to  have  an  official  chairman  ;  and  the 
collector,  who  goes  everywhere  and  is  supposed  to  know 
every  one  and  everything,  and  who  has  a  big  local  staff 
all  over  the  district  at  his  beck  and  call,  seems  the  natural 
person  to  select. 

The  board  has  also  a  secretary  who  in  large  districts  is 
paid  to  give  his  whole  time  to  its  work.  His  special  job, 
besides  running  the  work  of  the  board  at  head-quarters,  is 
inspection.  He  (or  any  member  of  the  board)  is  entitled 
to  suggest  that  a  school  wants  more  equipment,  or  anything 
else  ;  but  the  *  member  in  charge  '—the  technical  adviser 
to  the  board— always  has  a  say  on  such  suggestions,  and  it 
is  he  whom  the  board  will  follow. 

The  deputy  inspector,  who  is  an  official  of  the  Education 
Department,  reports  on  the  teaching,  and  is  thus  the  servant 
of  two  masters.  Most  of  the  schools  are  public  institutions, 
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to  some  extent  supervised  by  village  committees.  Private 
schools  are  also  subsidized  by  the  boards.  Some  school* 
in  which  English  is  taught,  are  started  by  teachwH  as  a  private 
enterprise,  but  they  seldom  flouriBh.  Besides  thwj  there 
are  religious  schools,  the  Maktab  or  rohcious  Moham- 
medan  school  and  the  Patsala,  the  Sanscrit  school  of  the 

The  members  of  the  board  are  assembled  at  11m  adminis- 
trative centre  of  the  district  once  a  month,  They  are  in 
some  districts  divided  into  four  committees  ;  one  dealing 
with  finance,  a  second  with  public  works,  a  third  \vith  edtica'- 


, 

tion,  and  a  fourth  with  public  health.  More  often  they  are 
divided  into  tahail  committees.  They  meet  first  awl  deal 
with  matters  remitted  to  them  by  the  board 

§  40.  I  will  now  reprint  the  noxt  five  parajrraphH  Bating 
to  district  boards  a«  they  were  originally  issued  for  criticism 
in  India,  omitting  only  certain  misstatemeiita  on  minor 
points.  The  next  paragraph  ^particular  was  compiled 
from  accounts  given  by  Hen  tor  officers  who  had  not  been  in. 
touch  with  district  board**  for  some  yearn,  I  shall  then  give 
the  burden  of  the  criticism  nuule  on  these  statements  by 
officers  with  more  recent  experience  of  the  boards. 

Afterward®  the  full  hoard  ncrtx  -tnttfar  the  prfimdency  of 
the  collector.  The  agenda  pa,pi>r  prrfmrrd  in  MM  rern&enlar 
by  the  secretary  i$  lhwn.<W  rtwntt.  Thr  cnJlrctw  wptns  the 
meeting  by  asking  the,  board  to  confirm  tJw  niinitttx.  He  ne&t 
asJcs  them  to  pass  the,  Kvpemlitttre  and  awwntj**  and  looks 
carefully  to  me  how  th&  wwtwfi  i$  fwni-ng  in*  The  jiart  played 
hy  the  members  u  for  tlw  wont  fHirl  rtwjtnrd  In  waking  repre** 
Mentations  in  favour  of  their  wwrat  frrfr-liViV^,  They  ask  for 
butts  and  stallion*  to  be  mni  to  thrir  rwprrtiw  fim*iituenc*es9 
for  som,e  monw/  to  he  fipent  upon  rooti  rtwnttMtion*  or  schools 
in  their  n&igJ&our'hood,  «fr.  The.  cnllrrtnr  li*t*nx  to  all  the 
opinions  which  are  offered*  fl/wa  if^m  fti#c>UHxed  hy  the  mmnbers 
at  large,  and  then  propose*  the  muriw  in  he  taken,  and  MB  pro* 
posal  is  usually  $nd<orfied  hy  the.  hoard  t  On  tpttHtiona  affecting 
the  district  as  a  whole  the  hmrd  in  iwful  it*  an  tutvitary  body. 
By  questions  tht  'Golleetor  elfaitA  infttrmatitm  frow  members 
mth  regard  to  the  local  mnMiifm^  in  «*rA  ttihril*1  But  the 
motions  upon  which  action  i*  taken  wiginat*  /row  th*  collector 
himself,  and  if  prmml  ar*  nJimy*  ntl.npt*d  hy  the 
The  minutes  record  n®  diin*i&n*.  The.  tiiei»!)tw  in  fact 
the  role  of  a  fitrmk  Ghorn®  ;  commenting*  f$,pp$mMn 

1  A  momhor  <»f  thft  T.f.S.  rr<!ntirkM  <»M  I  hi*  |wiAMii||f*  * 

*  Oolleotors  know  th«  v<*miMMtI»r  ten*  littlf  wicl  \tm  thiM)  thf»y          to.* 
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but  originating  nothing  except  suggestions  which  the  collector 
then  formulates  into  motions.1 

The  collector  will  use  these  meetings  for  transacting  a  variety 
of  business.  In  consultations  with  the  board  he  will  take 
steps  for  disseminating  war  news,  encouraging  subscriptions  to 
the  war  loan,  and  so  forth.  A  Jull  meeting  usually  takes  from 
one  to  one  and  a  fialf  hours.  With  the  time  previously  spent  on 
committees,  a  ivhole  morning  will  be  given  to  the  work. 

It  is  said  that  the  reason  why  boards  in  the  United  Provinces 
invariably  ask  for  the  appointment  of  the  collector  as  chairman, 
is  because  members  believe  that  Government  would  decline  to 
sanction  the  appointment  of  an  ordinary  member  to  the  office^ 
The  Decentralization  Commission  considered  that  Government 
ought  to  insist  upon  the  collector  filling  this  post,  on  the  ground 
that  he  alone  was  in  touch  with  unofficial  opinion  m  the  various 
parts  of  his  district.  By  others  it  is  held  that  only  by  touring 
throughout  the  district  can  collectors  keep  in  touch  with  public 
opinion.  The  appointment  of  ordinary  members  as  chairmen 
has  long  been  the  practice  in  the  Central  Provinces,  and,  so  it 
would  seem,  with  satisfactory  results. 

In  the  Legislative  Council9  the  financial  Secretary  of  the 
United  Provinces  referred  to  the  practice  whereby  the  selection 
of  voters  is  left  to  the  collector  and  tahsildar  as  one  6  in  need  of 
amendment ?  which  *  should  be  superseded  by  some  system  of 
definite  qualifications  for  voters  \  He  predicted,  moreover,  tliat 
boards  would  have  to  be  given  some  real  powers  of  local  taxation. 

Such  changes,  if  effected^  will  inaugurate  a  real  experiment, 
in  local  self-government.  In  the  absence  of  these  changes  the 
collector  hhs  retained  a  final  control  over  all  the  functions  of 
government  in  his  district.  But  if  and  when  these  changes  are 
made,  a  certain  number  of  those  functions  will  be  detached  and 
the  boards  will  not  merely  be  suffered^  but  even  obliged  to  control 
them.  They  will  tiave  not  only  to  decide  between  contending 
claims,  but  also  to  originate  decisions  where  progress  which 
involves  further  expenditure  is  demanded.  They  will  either 
have  to  refuse  the  demand  or  face  the  odium  of  imposing  further 
taxation*  And  in  all  this  they  will  find  themselves  responsible 

1  The  officer  from  the  Central  ProvinooB  above  quoted  remarks,  *  Such 
a  description,  is  far  from  true  of  the  Central  1*1*0 vin cos  \ 

a  Speech  by  the  Hon.  Baja  Kushalpal  Hingh  in  the  Legislative  Council 
of  the  United  Provinces,  January  29,  1917,  An  officer  in  the  United 
Provinces  remarks  that  the  better  and  real  reason  is  that  given  above  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  §  39* 

8  An  officer  from  the  United  Provinces  writes;  'They  will  (1)  auk  for 
aid  from  government  on  the  ground  that  they  are  a  poor  district ; 
(2)  failing  this,  try  to  go  bankrupt  (i,  e.  budget  for  expenditure  beyond 
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to  mi  electorate  formed  on  the  6r/,s?".si  of  a*  fie  finite  qualification 
and  not  selected  by  government  official*.  It  mutf,  then  he  mn 
how  far  electorate*  'and  their  reprexmtativex  can  rise  to  the 
situation  by  placing  the  public  intereM*  of  the  district  <7,«  a  whole 
above  those  of  localities  or  individuate.  For  it  w  upon  the 
development  'of  this  capacity  to  xuhordinato  personal  and 
sectional  interests  to  thow  of  the  coMmunity  that  the.  future,  of 
self-government  mv^.  The  exjwiwc-nt  will  also  prove  whether 
it  W  really  possible  for  two  aitthoritwx  to  xuhxwt,  xide,  by  side, 
one  in  charge  of  certain  function  and  rw///ms\  for  which  it  is 
responsible  to  an  electorate  below*  and  the  rext  in  charge  of  an 
official  responsible  to  a  gomrnmeM  ahow,  ^A  <jttmim  expert* 
ment  will  in  fact  ham  been  made  in  a-pphjitm  the,  primipl&  of 
dyarchy  to  a  district* 

'  With  reference  to  tho  foregoing  paragraphs,  a  number 
of  officers  with  recent  oxporionco  of  district  boards  tell  me 
that  the  above  account  might  bo  two  of  them  in  HHH),  but 
certainly  would  not  apply  to  ninny  of  thorn  now.  The  extent 
to  which  boards  in  the  course  of  thin  eentury  have  developed 
a  will  and  mind  of  their  own  in,  thoy  awure  mo,  unmistakable. 
If  few  cases  are  on  record  in  which  hoards  have  negatived 
proposals  of  the  chairman,  that  in  largely  hocaust*  district 
officers  arc  careful  to  ascortain  what  proponaln  the  boards 
will  or  will  not  accept  before  they  are  actually  framed  and 
formally  submitted  to  tho  board.  Of  the  sovorat  criticisms 
before  %me  I  Beleet  tho  following  with  which  the  others 
agree  :  4  Thin  account  of  a  meeting  in  out  of  date.  It  was 
HO  ton  yearn  ago  but.  not  now*  Membem  have  something, 
often  a 'groat  doal  to  nay,  and  they  nay  it.  Thoy  make  their 
own  suggestions  freely.  At  prosont  tho  difficulty  in.  my 
experience  is  not  to  got  thorn  to  make  tho  suggestions*,  but 
to  get  thorn  to  take  the  further  step  of  formulating  schemes 
to  carry  out  their  own  BUggwtunw,  But  that  will  come, 
I  am  convinced  \  this  officer  adds,  *  that  it  would  be  a  most 
excellent  thing  to  do  away  with  tho  official  chairman, 
wherever  it  w  possible,  Lo»  whorovor  a  non-official  able 
and  willing  to  do  the  work  oxmts.  And  I  believe  that  there 
are  vary  law  districts  indeed  whoro  such  a  man  does  not 
exist/  "  My  aocount%  though  basad  on  obiiolete  data»  ihm 
served  to  elicit  evidence  of  a  marked  development  on  the 
part  of-  these  bodies  in  the  imt  deoado  of  initiative,  indepen 
dence,  and  faculty  of  utilf -gov^rnmtmt.  Such  progress^  is 
of  promts©. 

their  means);  (3)  when  |nill«l  «|if  propone  to  tox  voloeliMM 
o.  g,  tenant^  »hopkt»|»iw*  At*.1 
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§  41.  Towns  are  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district 
boards.  The  board  is  in  fact  confined  to  rural  affairs  ; 
those  of  the  urban  areas  are  entrusted  to  municipal  boards 
of  two  grades,  the  powers  of  which  in  the  United  Provinces 
have  been  largely,  extended  by  recent  legislation.  For  this 
purpose  it  will  be  useful  to  give  a  sketch  of  one  of  these 
bodies  as  it  exists  in  Luc  know,  a  town  which  is  the  centre 
of  a  division  as  well  as  of  a  district. 

The  board  in  question  is  composed  as  follows  : 

13  members  elected  by  Hindus, 


9 

2 
2 
2 
1 
I 

30 


Moslems* 
„  Europeans, 

nominated  by  Government. 

,,  Association  of  Zamindars. 

,,  Local  Railway  Officials. 

„  Medical  College. 


At  the  moment  of  writing  the  Hindus  have  refused  to 
elect  the  members  assigned  to  that  religion. 

The  right  to  vote  is  accorded  to  residents  in  the  municipal 
area  who  pay  a  certain  amount  of  income  tax,  land  revenue, 
municipal  taxes  (water-rate,  wheel  tax,  &c.),  or  house  rent, 
to  occupiers  of  land,  of  a  specified  value,  to  persons  earning 
an  income  of  RB.  300  a  year  and  upwards  and  to  Bachelors 
of  Arts  of  five  years'  standing. 

The  qualifications  for  membership  on  the  board  are 
similar,  but  slightly  higher. 

The  board  must  elect  a  non-official  chairman,  or  else 
refuse  to  elect  at  all.  Executive  officers  to  whom  certain 
powers  are  delegated,  including  the  control  of  minor 
appointments,  are  appointed  by  the  board  in  a  few  large 
cities.  The  boards  have  complete  control  of  their  own 
income  and  expenditure.  There  is  thus  a  definite  division 
of  powers  between  the  functions  and  revenues  assigned  to 
elective  boards,  and  those  reserved  to  the  collector.  It  is 
still  too  early  to  predict  the  results  of  the  experiment, 
which  are  therefore  to  be  watched  with  the  greatest  interest.  - 

The  duty  of  compiling  a  provisional  list  of  voters  is  left 
to  the  board,  and  is  entrusted  by  them  to  one  of  their 
officials,  usually  the  secretary  or  the  superintendent  of 
collections  (of  revenue).  The  list  when  made  is  revised  by 
a  committee  consisting  of  two  members  of  the  board  and 
a  government  official.  Within  fifteen  days  thereafter  the 
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district  magistrate  may  add  names,  an  arrangement  made 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  mistakes. 

The  town  is  divided  into  eight  wards,  which  are  regrouped 
for  the  purpose  of  the  three  different  electorates.  For  these 
wards,  a  general  electorate,  mainly  Hindu,  elects  thirteen 
members,  the  Moslem**  nine,  and  the  Europeans  two.1 
The  Moslems  have  secured  representation  far  in  excess  of 
their  relative  numbers.  They  fear  lest  the  Hindu  majority 
should  impose  the  Hindi  language  on  vernacular  schools 
to  the  exclusion  of  Urdu.  As  in  Ireland  patronage  is  also 
one  of  the  issues  ;  certain  trades  and  localities  are  almost 
entirely  Moslem,  and  fear  the  neglect  of  a  Hindu  majority. 
Then  there  are  questions  as  to  the  building  or  demolition  of 
temples,  graveyards,  or  mosques,  and  as  to  obstruction  of 
religious  processions.  At  the  background  of  everything  is 
the  feeling  that  if  the  Musulmans  do  not  obtain  recognition 
of  their  position  on  local  bodies,  neither  will  they  on  the 
legislative  councils  or  the  executive  councils,  or  when  the 
day  dawns,  on  the  cabinets  of  solf-govorning  provinces. 
At  the  back  of  people's  minds  is  the  still  unformulated 
question  whether  self-governing  India  will  be  Hindu  or 
undenominational. 

We  may  now  turn  to  oxjunine,  tho  sources  from  which  the 
board  derives  its  revenues.  Of  these  the  most  important 
is  the  octroi  or  municipal  tariff  levied  on  certain  classes  of 
imports  at  the  railway  stations  and  at  points  where  the 
roads  enter  tho  municipal  area,  The  board  have  full  liberty 
in  framing  this  tariff  subject  to  tho  right  which  government 
reserves  to  disallow  any  particular  item. 

In  addition  to  the  octroi  aro  taxes  on  whmiis  and  horses, 
and  various  licences.  There  aro  charges  for  water  and  for 
other  sorvicoH  rendered,  and  a  government  subsidy  in  aid 


J  On  thin  paHHHgu  and  on  <w<»  now  olimhitttwi,  in  which  I 
promotional  roprwciitation  ua  a  hettur  way  owl  of  tlw  cliftiwilty  an  officer 
of  tho  U.I*,  romarkn:  *  It  in  hardly  right  to  omit  th«*  fi«4  that  the  whole 
of  thin  in  duo  to  l^ord  Morluy  who  both  OHtahlwhcn!  thn  C'oitrsaik  on  those 
JinoH  and  gav«  MohammmhuiK  gnwtor  roprtwtttiifwn  thnn  their  numbers 
juHtifkid.  Proportional  rciprc'Hrntfttioti  won't  work  for  jwHiplu  who  don't 
want  proportion**  hut  a  good  dml  mortt. 

*  As  a  nmtttir  of  fact  the  Kttnphutt  MVHtt.mt  of  projx>rti<mat  rttprwtwintation-— 
tho  ciinglo  non-traiiHfttrahit*  vote   -hun  Im*n  introdittHJcl  for  tho  smaller 
towns  urulcr  tho  Town  ArwiH  A«tt.   Thin  w«n  jKWHthJit  tx«?miii«  {Kilitioit  didn't 
coma  in  md  no  one  uarod.    I  ilk«'.iiHH«!d  u.  |iro|K.»rtionai  ivikini  with  a  few 
leading  Hindu**  mul  MohantnuuliutH.    KiJith^r  »id«  would  look  at  it>  though 
for  different  reasons, 

*  As  applied  to  European**  It  would  «lw>  IKI  cUflloult  s  for  example,  would 
It  be  fair  that  Europeans  in  ikwnfwim,  whose  i»diwtri«w  tilmoit  ara  Cawn- 
poro,  should  h&ire  no  reprenentiLtion  oxcopt  in  prD|x>rticm  to  thoir  numbent  * 
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of  education.  The  octroi  system  is  curiously  popular. 
The  tax-gatherer  is  nowhere  a  welcome  visitor.  The  poor 
have  not  imagination  .enough  to  see  that  under  the  octroi 
system  they  pay  as  much  as  or  more  than  under  a  system 
of  direct  taxation.  In  any  case  they  prefer  to  pay  by  increased 
price  of  their  necessaries  one  pie  daily  per  quarter  than  48 
pies  at  the  end  of  that  time.  The  same  applies  to  the  rich 
with  this  addition,  that  whereas  a  rich  family  may  pay 
twenty -five  times  as  much  as  a  poor  one  in  octroi,  its  income 
is  perhaps  a  hundred  times  as  much.  Steps,  however,  are 
being  taken  in  the  larger  towns  to  confine  it  to  a  terminal 
charge  on  imports  and  exports.1  Another  plan  is  to  sub- 
stitute a  tax\  on  c  circumstances  and  property  '.  If  a  man 
has  property  in  the  municipal  area,  he  is  rated  thereon. 
If  he  has  no  fixed  property,  he  is  rated  on  his  business 
profits  or  professional  earnings.  It  is  important  to  note 
that,  subject  to  government  approval,  the  board  has 
mucli  wider  powers  of  originating  schemes  of  taxation  than 
an  English  town  council. 

The  municipal  board  collects  ail  its  revenue  for  itself 
through  its  own  officers.  By  some  authorities  there  is  said 
to  be  little  corruption.  Most  of  the  revenue  reaches  the 
municipal  coffor»,  for  corruption  more  often  takes  the  form 
of  levying  exactions  in  excess  of  dues  than  in  misappropria- 
tion of  the  board's  money. 

The  functions  of  boards  are  as  follows  :  ; 

They  are  supposed  to  provide  for  the  lighting,  shading, 
watering,  and  cleansing  of  streets  and  public  places,  regula- 
tion of  offensive  and  dangerous  trades,  public  protection 
against  dangerous  structures,  provision  and  control  of 
cemeteries,  &c.,  construction  and  maintenance  of  streets, 
markets,  slaughter-houses,  latrines,  drams,  and  water 
supplies  ;  registration  of  births  and  deaths,  vaccination, 
medical  relief,  hospitals,  and  dispensaries  ;  primary  educa- 
tion, and  protection  against  fire. 

They  have  also  power  to  provide  for  street  improvements, 
parks,  gardens,  libraries,  museums,  lunatic  asymms,  public 
halls»  rest  houses,  camping  grounds,  poor  houses,  dairies, 
bathing  and  washing  places,  drinking  places,  dams,  and 
other  works  of  public  utility ;  for  reclaiming  unhealthy 

1  An  officer  from  the  United  Provinces  adds ;  *  Under  pressure  from 
Government  and  almost  everywhere  against  the  will  oi  the  boards  who, 
with  their  constituents,  dislike  the  alternative,  wMoh  is  usually  direct 
taxation,  terminal  taxes  are  being  adopted  in  a  very  few  large  centres  of 
trade.' 
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areas,  taking  a  census,  making  surveys,  relieving  local 
calamities,  removing  stray  dogs,  sewage  disposal,  train 
services,  fains  and  exhibitions,  or  any  other  matter  which  the 
government  may  delegate  to  them. 

These  functions  are  distributed  amongst  various  com- 
mittees, which  deal  respectively  with  education,  water 
supply,  public  health,  town  improvement,  building,  public 
works,  and  finance.  The  building  committee  meets  twice 
a  month  to  pass  plans  ;  the  others  each  meet  once  a  month, 
the  board  assembling  once  a  fortnight  to  deal  with  their 
reports. 

§  42.  I  will  here  supplement  this  sketch  of  municipal 
government  by  inserting  an  able*  and  authoritative,  note  on 
the  subject  prepared  by  an  officer  of  the  Tinted  Provinces. 

There  arc  in  the  United  Provinces  8.'J  immicipaliticH  ;  -If)  of  those 
laid  up  to  last  year  oflioial  chairmen  cither  elect ed  by  ihe  boards 
or  nominated  by  the  Government ;  while  21  hue!  elected  non-official 
chairmen  and  18  non-ofHei.al  chairmen  nominated  by  the  Government. 
The  control  exercised  by  the  presence  of  an  official  chairman  at  the 
meeting  of  a  board  wan  very  great  ;  but.  the  Tinted  Provinces 
Government  in  introducing  what  is  now  the  MunieipalitieH  Act  of 
1916  decided  to  take  a  bold  step  in  freeing  muninpaliticH  from 
official  control  and  in  leaving  them  with  all  the  reHpotinibiliticB  of 
Local  HeJMiovernmeni  within  their  municipal  areas, 

Mont  of  the  boards  have  under  the  provisions  of  the  present  Act 
been  conRtituted  on  a  popular  bams  with  the  exception  of  vary  few 
municipal  iticB  which  are  peculiarly  situated  but  the  circumstances 
of  which  need  not  be  discussed  here.  Four-fifths  at  least  of  the 
members  of  the  boards  are  elected  by  an  electorate,  while  not  more 
than  one -fifth  may  be  nominated  and  out  of  thin  one-fifth  not  more 
than  two  may  be  nominated  directly  by  the  (Government,  the 
remainder  being  nominated  by  nominating  bodies  who  are  considered 
to  be  of  sufficient,  importance  to  justify  representation,  on  the  muni- 
cipal board  although  arrangements  could  not-  be  made  for  their 
.representation  through  the  electorate- »  The  mo«t  umml  and  general 
qualification  for  an  elector  in  a  municipality  in,  UH  in  England,  the 
ownership  or  occupation  of  a  house  of  a  minimum  Annual  value  or 
the  payment-  of  a  minimum  amount-  of  municipal  taxes.  There 
are  other  qualifications  mich  as,  e.g.  being  a  graduate  of  n  University, 
but  few  persons  who  possess  these  separate  qualifications  do  not 
possess  tfie  general  qualification  of  occupying  or  owning  a  house 
of  the  minimum  annual  value* 

Of  the  83  municipalities  of  the  province  10  are  elwiwd  as  cities 
and  the  remainder  as  non-city  mumcipalitiei*.  The  10  cities  include 
all  municipalities  with  a  population  of  100,000  or  over  and  one  or 
two  of  the  more  important  towns  with  a  smaller  population.  It  jto- 
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only  in  the  case  of  these  city  municipalities  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment may  require  the  board  to  appoint  an  executive  officer.  The 
Local  Government  has  no  power  to  make  any  such  order  in  the  case 
of  the  remaining  7*3  municipalities.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Local 
Government  has  not  had  to  issue  any  such  orders  in  the  case  of  the 
10  municipalities  referred  to  as  all  the  municipalities  in  which  there 
are  at  present  executive  officers  appointed  these  officers  of  their 
own  accord.  The  reason  for  the  provision  regarding  the  executive 
officer  is  as  follows  :  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  early  muni- 
cipal Acts  of  these  and.  other  provinces  laid,  upon  the  collective  board 
the  duty  of  carrying  out  a  great  deal  of  executive  work  and  did  not 
restrict  the  operations  of  the  board  to  its  natural  functions,  viz. 
those  of  legislation  and  control  by  means  of  by-laws  and  of  dealing 
with  finance.  The  result  was  that  a  great  deal  of  the  executive  woi'k 
which  is  carried  out  in  municipalities  in  the  west  by  the  executive 
staff  came  to  be  dealt  with,  in  many  cases  illegally,  by  individual 
members  of  the  board,  while  these  cases  came  up  in  large  numbers 
before  the  board  or  committees  of  the  Board.  For  example,  a  board 
makes  by-laws  regulating  the  erection  and  re-erection  of  buildings 
and  regulating  sanitation.  The  enforcement  of  these  by-laws  in 
individual,  cases  ought  obviously  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  staff  of  the 
board  and  the  courts,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  been  dealt 
with  by  the  board  and  committees  of  the  board— a  most  unsuitable 
agency  for  any  such  work.  The  result  has  been  that  the  by-laws  of  the 
board  have  not  been  enforced  because  members  are  liable  to  pressure 
from  their  friends,  acquaintances,  or  electors  who  may  be  required 
to  make  structural  alterations  in  buildings,  to  erect  privies,  to 
remove  nuisances  ;  while  if  the  work  had  been  left  to  the  executive 
staff  (who  would  of  course  have  been  bound  by  the  board's  by-laws) 
the  work  would  have  been  much  more  satisfactorily  carried  out  an 
the  duty  of  the  sanitary  inspectors,  medical  officers  of  health,  and 
engineers  of  the  board  would  merely  have  been  to  see  that  the  board's 
by-laws  were  enforced.  Another  result  was  that  in  the  larger  towns 
it  was  impossible  to  comply  with,  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  without 
very  great  delay  and  congestion  of  municipal  business  and  the 
Collector-chairman  had  in  many  cases  to  take  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  issuing  orders  in  the  name  of  the  board  which  he 
trusted  the  board  to  confirm  at  the  next  meeting.  If  the  boards 
had  been  set  free  from  official  control  with  this  state  of  affairs  still 
existing  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  average  non-official 
chairman  to  devote  the  time  required  to  pass  orders  in  every  indi- 
vidual case,  and  the  result  would  have  been  either  the  boards' would 
at  once  have  come  to  grief  or  that  the  selection  of  a  chairman 
would  have  been  confined  to  the  comparatively  narrow  field  of  the 
persons  with  sufficient  leisure  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  municipal 
work*  It  was,  therefore,  decided  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  case  of  the  larger  towns  to  provide  for  the  efficient  and 
business-like  carrying  out  of  the  board's  orders  and  by-laws  by 
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entrusting  the  enforcement  of  these  by-laws  and  order*  In  U 
under  the  control  of  an  officer  who  is  cuik'd  un  executive 
and  who  it  was  originally  intended  nhouid  hold  a  ponition  some  wJ; 
similar  to  that  of  a  town  clerk  in  un  English  Corporation.  ri! 
powers  of  the  executive  officer  have,  however,  been  rounder  a.  I 
whittled  down,  but  there  was  practically  no  opposition  \vhatsoe-i 
by  non-official  members  to  the  proposal  that  arrangements  shon 
be  made  in  this  manner  for  the  expeditious  carrying  out  oi*  t 
board's  orders  and  by-laws.  The.  somewhat  slender  powers  of  1 
Local  Government  under  the  previous  Acts  to  interfere,  with  a  boa,r| 
resolutions  have  been  very  considerably  diminished  under  the  pi'i*B<| 
Act.  The  power,  for  example,  to  veto  a  resolution  on  the  grou 
that  it  is  illegal  and  beyond  the  powers  of  t  he  board  was  delibera.'ti 
removed  from  the  new  Ae.l  as  \\,  was  eoiiside.tvd  Un1  boards  sho^ 
now  be  left  to  themselves  to  suffer  tlie  eonsetfuenee  of  Uieir  ignorari 
of  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The.  only  power  to  v«'to  u  resolut^i 
or  order  of  a  board  is  that,  eonferred  by  serf  ion  ,'M  of  the.  Ae.t  uji 
the  Commissioner  and  the  District  Magistrate  to  v«rt.o  an  order 
resolution  4  if  in  his  opinion  sue.h  resolution  or  order  is  of  u  tu&t»i 
to  cause  or  tend  to  eause  obstruction,  annuynwr,  or  injury  to  1 
public  or  to  any  elass  or  body  of  pernonn  lawfully  employed  ; 
danger  to  human  life,  health,  or  Hatety»or  a  riot,  or  ail  ray  \  *lv, 
power  is  very  strietly  limited  and  is  prartieally  roaiiwd  to  I  hi*  oi 
powers  of  a  District  Magistrate  to  prevent  danger  to  human  1 
or  a  riot  or  affray.  The  other  elans  of  eases,  vi/,.  etudes  of  obhtructJH 
annoyance,  or  injury  to  the  public  or  an}  ebinn  or  body  of  pc»r&ic; 
lawfully  employed,  could  only  be  used  in  rasi***  where  a  rtw 
or  order  of  a  board  was  likely  to  etmw1  H  publie,  uumumw  or  wan 
for  the  purpost».  of  annoying  H  minority  of  the  popuhuio 
is  as  a  matter  of  fact  wont  unlikely  that  «ueh  jiowt*r«  will  e 
used,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  uaw*.  in  whu-h  they  have 
been  used, 

The  only  other  power  in  the  hand*  of  the  Local 
is  the  power  conferred  by  section  3ft  of  the  Act  to  call  upon  u  LK:*«J 
that  has  made,  default  in  performing  u  duty  to  j»frform  tlmt  dl 
and  if  the  duty  is  not  pi»r!oriui*<i  within  thu  period  Hpccilk'd  in 
order,  to  order  the  District  Magistrate  ui  pifrtortn  thu  duty  ari 
recover  the  oxpenHtm  from  the  municipal  fund.  Thin  i»  an 
provision  which  han  uev«r  aetmUly  IHH*U  uninl  and  which  IB 
likely  to  be  used*  This  only  rtml  powur  which  th«  I^MJtil  Uov 
has  retained  "m  a  power  that  it  obviously  mu«t  retain,  vir* 
superseding  a  board  that  hm  groiuily  laigliH'ttHi  ittt  dutyt  but»  t*j 
again  is  a  power  that  tibviouidy  (mil  only  bt*  u«t*cl  in  vary  extr^j 
cases  and  is  never  likely  to  bn  u»tsd  at  all.  j 

The  result  is,  then,  that  th«  Locml  Uovt<rmut*ut  hm  ratained  pr 
cally  no  control  over  thti  acaioim  of  buardu  and  that  b^ard»  ba:ve 
been  aet  free  from  official  control  with  full  powers*  and 
They  have  very  great  poworu  m  regard! 
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all  proposals  for  the  imposition  of  a  municipal  tax  must  originate 
with  them  ;  and  the  Local  Government,  although  it  has  the  power 
to  refuse  sanction  to  proposals  for  taxation,  has  no  power  to  impose 
a  tax  itself,  and  has  no  power,  if  it  seeks  to  modify  the  proposals  of 
the  board,  to  make  any  modification  which  may  increase  the  amount 
of  the  tax  to  be  imposed.  Again  in  legislative  matters  the  board  has 
enormous  powers,  powers  to  legislate  and  make  by-laws  on  almost 
every  conceivable  subject  (section  298  of  the  Act). 

The  experiment  now  made  in  the  United  Provinces  is  far  in 
advance  of  anything  attempted  in  any  other  province,  and  is  a  very 
real  experiment  in  Local  Self-Government.  The  results  of  the 
experiment  will  bo  very  interesting  to  watch  ;  for  if  municipal 
members  are  unable  to  run  the  affairs  of  their  own  town  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  they  can  be  deemed  able  to  run  the  affairs  of  a  larger 
area,  while  if  the  experiment  is  a  success  it  will  afford  grounds  for 
experiment  on  a  wider  field. 

As  to  communal  representation  it  is  only  fair  to  state  the  actual 
history  of  the  case,  which  is,  that,  when  "Lord  Morley  started  his 
Councils  scheme  on  somewhat  hasty  linos,  in  response  to  protests 
from  the  Mohammedan  community  in  London,  he  made  a  promise 
that  both  in  the  Council  elections  and  in  the  elections  to  all  repre- 
sentative bodies,  such  as  municipal  and  district  boards,  the 
Mohammedans  would  be.  guaranteed  a  separate  electorate*.  This 
promise  was  repeated  by  Lord  Miuto,  and  has  been  definitely 
embodied  in  the  rules  for  neparate  representation  for  the  legislative 
councils  both  provincial  and  imperial.  When  the  proposal  to  amend 
the  United  Provinces  Municipalities  Act,  with  a  view  to  making  it 
possible  to  release  the  municipal  boards  entirely  from  official  control, 
was  brought  up  the  Mohammedans  at  once  objected  and  claimed  the 
redemption  of  the  promise  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Viceroy  before  they  would  agree  to  the  boards  being  released  from 
official  control,  ana  the  definite  provisions  now  made  in  the  United 
Provinces  Municipalities  Act  were  the  results  of  a  compromise 
between  the  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  non-official  members  of  the 
Council.  The  Bill  in  fact  would  never  have  been  passed  if  this  pro- 
vision had  not  been  inserted.  The  other  possible  remedies  haa  of 
course  been  considered  ;  but  it  was  of  no  use  raising  them  as  neither 
party  would  look  at  them.  It  is  of  little  use  suggesting  proportional 
representation  in  this  country  when  the  House  of  Commons  has 
itself  refused  to  recognize  the  principle.  The  method  of  voting 
under  that  system  is  no  doubt  simple,  but  the  method  of  counting 
is,  as  you  admit,  complex,  and  must  be  done  by  experts  and  the 
difficulty  of  suggesting  any  such  system  in  this  country  is  that 
the  system  of  counting  is  unduly  complex:  and  is  very  difficult  to 
explain  to  the  voters, 

As  regards  the  methods  of  taxation  in  municipalities  out  of  a  total 
income  (I  quote  the  figures  in  thousands  of  rupees)  of  94,42  in  the 
year  1915-16,  29,44  was  derived  from  octroi,  4,28  from  house-tax, 
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98  from  a  tax  on  vehicles  and  animals,  1,83  from  a  tax  on  profes- 
sions and  trades,  1,63  from  tolls,  5,57  from  water-rate,  68  from 
conservancy,  3,45  from  a  tax  on  circumstancoH  and  property,  3,46 
from  terminal  tax,  55  from  terminal  toll,  and  93  from  a  pilgrim 
tax.  There  are  at  present  only  33  municipal ities  in  which  octroi  is 
in  force,  and  the-  reason  why  this  tax,  which  is  nuch  an  obstacle  to 
trade,  has  not  been  abolished  in  those  33  municipalities  is  that  it 
lias  not  hitherto  been  found  possible  to  immediately  replace  it  by 
direct  taxation.  Wherever  it  was  possible  to  abolish  the  octroi 
tax  and  replace  by  direct  taxation  it'  has  boon  abolished  within  the 
last  eight  years.  "Proposals  are  now  being  considered,  however,  for 
the  abolition  of  octroi  in  all  the  other  towns  where  it  will  probably  be 
replaced  by  a  light  terminal  tax  collected  mainly  by  the  railways. 
But  you  will  see  from  the  above  figures  thai,  thoro.  is  already  a  fair 
amount  of  direct  taxation.  Direct  taxation,  however,  is  still 
extremely  unpopular,  and  in  spite,  of  its  obvious  beneficial  educative, 
effect  in  compelling  the  ratepayers  to  take,  an  interest  in  municipal 
matters  still  finds  little  favour  with  the  politicians. 

§  43.  The  forty-eight  districts  of  the  United  Provinces  are, 
as  we  noticed  above,  grouped  into  ten  divisions  each  in  charge 
of  a  commiBwionor.  Tho  function  of  these  superior  officers 
is  generally  to  reduce  the  volume  of  work  which  would 
otherwise  go  from  the  district  officers  to  the  .Board  of  Revenue 
and  government  secretaries*  The  Board  in  tho  final  court 
of  appeal  in  revenue  cases,  hut  commissioners  dispose  of 
a  large  number  of  appeals  from  district  courts  before  they 
get  to  the  Board,  In  agrarian  matters  generally  they  *  devil ' 
for  the  Board  or  government  by  giving  advice  or  encourage- 
ment, Bottling  whatever  can  he  settled,  pouring  oil  on 
troubled  waters,  applying  the  whip  and  spur  if  necessary, 
and  keeping  the  higher  authorities  in  touch  with  tho  people. 
District  officers  Homothmw  whisper  that  commissioners  are 
the  fifth  wheel  in  the  administrative  coach.  Whan  they  come 
to  discharge  tho  functions  of  commissioner  later  in  life  they 
are  apt  to  revise  that  opinion,  and  compare  him  to  oil  ia 
a  motor  ear,  theoretically  urmticoHHary,  hut  practically 
most  useful.  It  is  difficult  to  sot*  how  the  members  of  the 
Board  or  tho  Central  Government  could  get  through  their 
work  without  them,  unless  the  personnel  of  the  Board  and 
government  BecretarieR  were  greatly  increased,  There 
would  probably  be  little  or  no  saving  in  the  actual  number 
of  officers.  The  change  in  fact  might  mean,  simply  a  transfer 
of  senior  officers  from  the  mufasiui  to  the  capital  of  the 
province,  which  could  goarcely  Iw  rtwkomxi  a  change  for  the 
better. 
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LAND  REVENUE 

(July  1917) 

§  1.  IN  the  first  of  these  studies,  the  chain  of  authority  was 
traced  from  the  Imperial  Cabinet  in  London  to  Delhi  and 
&fimla,  thence  to  the  capital  of  the  province,  to  the  city  which 
forms  the  centre  of  the  division,  to  the  country  town  which 
forms  the  centre  of  the  district,,  and  filially,  to  the  village 
which  constitutes  the  typical  unit  of  Indian  society.  But 
let  it  be  realized  that  in  all  these  cities  and  towns  there 
dwells  but  one-tenth  of  the  total  population  of  India. 
The  remaining  nine-tenths  live  iti  purely  rural  surroundings, 
and  draw  their  subsistence  directly  or  indirectly  from 
tillage  of  the  soil. 

In  England  the  rural  population  is  partly  gathered  in 
villages,  but  the  landscape  is  dotted  with  country  houses, 
farms,  and  cottages,  whose  isolation  bears  witness  to 
a  condition  of  peace  and  security  established  centuries  ago. 
In  the  greater  part  of  India  it  is  otherwise.  Except  in 
Assam,  Eastern  Bengal,  and  the  west  coast  of  Madras, 
most  of  the  rural  population  of  India  is  congregated  in 
closely  congested  hamlets  rising  like  mounds  from  the 
centre  of  the  cultivated  fields.  Long  ages  of  recurring 
disorder  and  rapine  have  imposed  on  the  mass  of  the  Indian 
people  the  gregarious  habits  of  the  ant.  The  mass  of  thickly 
crowded  dwellings,  moulded  from  the  earth  of  the  plain 
in  which  they  stand,  and  threaded  by  narrow  and  tortuous 
lanes,  is,  indeed,  strangely  suggestive  of  an.  ant-heap.  The 
suggestion  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  village  is  usually 
super-imposed  on  a  mound,  which  the  casual  traveller  is 
apt  to  suppose  to  be  some  natural  hillock,  chosen  bv  the 
villagers  for  the  purpose  of  better  drainage  or  defence. 
In  this,  however,  he  is  usually  mistaken ;  for  the  mound 
is  commonly  composed  of  the  debris  of  dwellings,  many 
of  which  had  crumbled  to  dust  before  the  art  of  writing 
was  known  or  history  had  dawned.  When  wolves  still 
howled  where  Notre  Dame  and  St.  Paul's  now  stand,  and  the 
very  names  of  Athens  or  Rome  were  unheard  of,  there  lived 
and  toiled  on  these  sites  the  predecessors  of  the  villagers 
who  tenant  them  to-day.  It  is  with  some  feeling  of  reverence 
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that  the  western  parvenu  should  view  these  populous 
mounds,  and  know  himself  to  he  hut  a  creature  of  an  hour. 
Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  India  live  in  such 
villages,  which  number  728,605  with  an  average  population 
of  364. 

To  an  Englishman  the  word  *  village  '  suggests  merely 
the  church  and  the  houses  which  cluster  round  it.  In  Anglo- 
Indian  terminology  it  signifies  rather  what  the  Englishman 
would  express  by  the  word  *  parish  *.1  It  includes  the 
cultivated  lands,'  and  often,  some  commonage,  which 
surround  the  hamlet.  It  is  from  these  surrounding  lands 
that  the  subsistence  of  the  villagers  is  drawn.  But  unlike 
the  English  parish,  the  villages  do  not  cover  the  face  of 
the  whole  country.  There  are  tracts  which  are  waste  or 
covered  with  jungle,  very  largely  the  property  of  govern- 
ment, which  are  not  included  within  the  area  of  any  village. 
Such  waste,  when  privately  owned,  is  usually  included  in 
a  village. 

§  2,  It  is  from  the  produce  raised  on  the  fields  by  the 
villagers,  that  revenues  have  been  drawn  which  have  enabled 
a  succession  of  conquerors  to  roar  kingdoms  and  empires 
in  India.  Their  thrones  have  always  depended  upon  the 
continuance  of  their  ability  to  collect  these  revenues.  By 
immemorial  tradition  the  ruler  has  been  entitled  to  a  portion 
of  the  grain  heaps  collected  in  the  village  whan  harvesting 
is  done. 

Thus  Sir  John  Malcolm  quotas  the  Mahahharata  m  alluding  to 
the  origin  of  kings  :  i  Mankind  *  (aaya  the*  author)  were*  continually 

1  A  commissioner  notes :  *  There  IB  no  KngliHh  word  which  represents 
the  moan  ing  of  the  word  "  mau?.a"»  It  moans  a  collection  of  plots  of  land 
usually  in  n  ring  fence  which  in  treated  as  a  unit  for  all  administrative 
purpose**,,  It  need  not  necessarily  contain  any  inhabited  houses  at  all,  but 
it  may  contain  many  villages  (gaon).  Tho  word  "  puriMh  "  in  the  nearest 
English  equivalent  hut  sometimes  a  **  rnau/.a  **  may  contain  iw  little  m 
a  hundred  acres  without  one  inhabitant," 

Another  o (floor  writes  ;  *  I  am  not  sure  of  tho  comparison,  s*  Parish  " 
seems  to  denote  a  well-ordered  village  with  church,  &e.,  and  a  number  of 
scattered  farms  with  one  or  two  good  metal  roads  running  through  it,  and 
lanes  for  the.  rent,  This  gives  a  false  idea  of  my  idea  of  the  Indian  village. 

"The  rrmin  site  or  **  almdi '*,  with  possibly  *a  few  Hcattemrl  "purwan" 
(hamlets).  Tho  rest  nearly  all  under  cultivation,  though  there  may  be 
some  groves  and  now  and  again  some  scni>t>s  of  jungle.  The  villages  lid 
very  often  with  nothing  to  separate  them  from  the  next  village,  »nd 
internally  they  have  the  most  primitive)  means  of  communication.  " 

*  If  you  walk  round  a  few  w»xt  eold  want  her  you  will  I  think  find  that 
the  idea  of  a  parish  will  give  a  false  idea.  Yon  will  b«*  able  to  describe  them, 
better  than  U 
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opposing  oacli  othor,  and  they  at  lash  wont  to  Bralima  to  ask  him  to 
appoint  a  king  over  them.  Mami  was  directed  to  be  their  king.  He 
replied,  £  I  fear  a  ninful  action  :  government  is  arduous,  especially 
among  ever-lying  men/  They  said,  fc  Fear  not;  you  will  receive  a  re- 
compense :  of  beasts  a  fiftieth  part,  and  also  of  gold,  and  we  will 
give  you  a  tenth  of  the  corn,  increasing  your  store,'  &c.  Manu 
(chap,  vii,  127-30)  says  :  *  Of  cattle,  of  gems,  of  gold  and  silver, 
added  each  year  to  the  capital  stock  (the  king's  share)  is  a  fiftieth  part, 
of  grain  an  eighth  part  or  a  sixth  or  a  twelfth,  according  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  soil  and  the,  labour  necessary  to  cultivate  it/  In  chap,  xv, 
118,  it  is  admitted  that  the  share  may  be  raised  to  one-fourth  of  the 
crops  at  a  time  of  urgent  necessity,  as  in  war  or  invasion  ;  and  so 
the  tax  on  the  mercantile  classes  may  bo  raised.  It  was  noticed  that 
in  Alexander's  time  the  cultivators  wen*  already  contributing  one- 
fourth  of  the  grain.  In  the  great  southern  Hindu  kingdom  of 
Bijanagar  or  Vijayanagar  (which  lasted  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century),  the  Minister  Vidyaranya  declared  that  a  king  who  took 
more  than  one-nixth  '  shall  be  deemed  impious  in  this  world,  and  shall 
he  cast  into  hell-flames  in  the  next '. 

From  the  many  allusions  in  books,  it  seems  probable,  that,  as  long 
as  the  old  kingdoms  wen*  at  peace,  the  traditional  sixth  was  adhered 
to.  The.  king  had  no  expanding  administrations  nor  demands  like 
those  on  a  modern  government ;  and  as  long  as  the  revenue  share 
came  in  regularly,  and  as  it  was  moderately  increased  by  increase  of 
cultivation  and  by  the  other  tolls  and  dues  which  the  king  levied,  he 
had  no  great  temptation  to  raise  the  share,  at  any  rate*  formally  and 
openly.  But  there  always  comes  a  time  when  invasion  and  war  and 
other  difficulties  disturb  affairs ;  and  in  later  days  we  shall  find 
Hindu  kingdoms,  no  less  than  others,  raising  the.  revenue  freely,1 

The  learned  author  then  adds  in.  a  note  : 

It  should  be  remembered  with  reference  to  the  supposed  modera- 
tion of  the  one-sixth,  that  it  really  represented  little  more  than 
a  charge  for  the  royal  *  privy  purse  '.  No  public  works,  no  army, 
and  no  police  had  to  be  maintained  out  of  it.  The  army  was  sup- 
ported by  the  estates  on  the  feudal  system,  and  so  with  the  police 
as  far  as  there  was  any  distinct  from  the  military  force.  And  when 
the  great  tanks;  bathing-places,  and  other  works  which  are  now 
looked  on  with  just  admiration  as  showing  the  wealth,  power,  and 
wisdom  of  the  old  kingB,  were  made,  it  was  chiefly  by  unpaid  labour, 
or  at  least  by  labour  fed  with  food  taken  from  the  neighbourhood. 
All  this  cannot  be  ignored  in  comparing  the  modern  system  with,  the 
ancient.1 

That  ancient  Hindu  code,  the  laws  of  Manu,  prescribes 
that  one-twelfth*  one-eighth,  or  even  one-quarter  of  each 

1  Land  SyMmm  qfBrittoh  India,  by  B.  H*  Baden -Powell,  p,  204, 

••     *  Ibid.,  p.  266, 
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heap  may  be  taken  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  King, 
Akbar  is  stated  to  have  taken  one-third  or  one-quarter j 
and  the  Marathas  in  their  insatiable  greed  appropriated 
up  to  a  half.  The  maxim  of  a  Mohammedan  lawyer  is  quoted 
to  the  effect  that  'there  shall  he  left  f or ^ every  man  who 
cultivates  his  lands  as  much  as  he  requires  for  his  own 
support  till  the  next  crop  be  reaped,  and  that  of  his  family 
and  for  seed.  This  much  shall  he  left  to  him  :  What  remains 
is  land  tax  and  shall  go  to  the  publie.  treasury  V 

It  is  unnecessary,  ho\v«'\vr,  to  go  into  further  detail,  because, 
whatever  was  the  early  pnu'fiee,  and  whatever  its  ea,UHe,s  and  its 
duration,  it  is  quite  certain,  an  i'ampMI  remarks,  that  in  later 
times  the.  praeiiee  in  all  States  -a  praeliee  that  ran  he  traeed  back 
before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  rentury,  at  any  rate-  wa«  to  take 
a  half  of  the  grain  in  some  eases  and  in  plares  where  money  assess- 
ments were  levied,  us  mueh  an  could  he  ^ot  without  driving  the  raiyata 
to  abscond  into  the  jungl*%  and  by  tin*  enrefully  rlastie  mode  of 
exaction  which  the  old  rulers  were  HO  clever  in  applying.8 

Such  was  tlw  VJCAV  adopted  by  the  Muglml  etuperore  and 
reduced  to  a  system  hy  Aklmr  tho  <  treat.  His  principal 
reform  consisted  i«  iixing  the  revenue  on  oaeh  holding  for 
a  period  of  years,  hut  suhjeet  to  revision  from  time  to  time, 
so  as  to  let  the  cultivator  kmnv  when*  he  stood,  and  also 
in  converting  the  revenue  when*  possible  from  a  payment 
in  kind  into  a  cash  rent.  This  elwri  v  Implied  that  this  state 
wan  tho  real  owner  (if  the  soil,  and  the  revenue  derived  by 
the  state  was  not.  a  tax  hut  a  rent,  l*V»r  this  purpose  a 
cadastral  survey  was  made  and  a  doomsday  book  compiled 
like  that  which  William  I  In*  ( 'onqueror  compiled  for  England, 
The  officers,  through  whose  ugeney  theso  surveys  and  records 
were  framod,  wen's  the  pat  warts,  or  village  accountants, 
supervised  by  kummtfus,  in  charge  of  a  lurgc^r  area  called 
the-  pargana, 

§  3,  The  collection  of  the  revenues  was  cioubtlvsK  farmed 
out  to  contractors ;  but  at-  least,  there  were  data  by  which  th© 
exactions  of  tho  revenue  fanners  could  be  ciiccktHl,  MO  long 
an  tho  authority  of  the  cent  nil  government  at  Agra  or 
Delhi  remained  Vfti'etivu. 

AH  a  matter  of  fnet,  in  the  hi»Ht  iluyi*  tif  Jlugliiil  rut**,  moderation 

and  control  over  'collecting  of!irt*w  wrr«*  duly  ohwrvwd ;  butt  no 
:ji? 

1  Etport  on  the  Hcttlamc^t  of  tin*  itogum  Mitmniti1*  Ft^ifMiiriftlii,  1840 
(Nwth*wt»torn  jPfwinet*  ttfwnur  Hrpurtrr.  VM|«  il,  IB74  ;»qwott»«l  ImpuM 
On** timr  o/  India,  vol.  lv»  |i,  220). 

8  fond  8ydm*  qf  Briti*h  /m/i/i,  by  I*,  H.  IUwlwt-i*«wi*U»  vol.  I,  p.  264., 
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ruler  ever  dreamt  that  he  might  not  from  time  to  time  (as  he  chose — 
there  was  no  other  principle)  revise  the  assessment.  Good  rulers 
did  so  by  a  formal  measurement  and  moderate  additions.  Indifferent 
rulers  did  so  by  the  easier  expedient  of  merely  adding  on  c  cesses  ' 
(known  in  revenue  language  as  *  hubub  '  and  4  abwab  ').  Bad  rulers 
simply  bargained  witli  farmers  for  fixed  sums,  thus  both  compelling 
and  encouraging  the  farmer  to  raise  the  assessment  on  the  cultivators, 
or,  in  other  words,  delegating  to  the  farmer  the  proper  functions 
of  the  State  officer  in  revising  assessments.1 

As  the  Mughal  power  decayed,,  the  survey  and  records 
became  obsolete,  and  the  worst  evils  of  revenue  farming 
became  rampant.  The  revenues  of  districts  or  even  provinces 
were  presented  to  favourites,  or  else  used  to  conciliate 
dangerous  satraps.  It  was  in  accordance  with  this  practice 
that  rights  to  collect  revenue  in  Bengal  were  conceded  to  the 
British  East  India  Company,  and  also  to  dive  in  person. 
The  extension  of  British  dominion  has  everywhere  meant  an 
assumption  of  the  right  to  collect  the  revenues  and  finally 
of  the  Mughal  claim  to  the  general  ownership  of  the  land. 

We  fmcl  that  in  modern  times,  all  Native  States  claimed,  and  still 
claim,  to  be  de  facto  owners  oC  every  aero  of  soil  in  their  States,  and 
have  taken  as  much  land-revenue  an  they  could  get  without  seriously 
starving  the  people.2 .  .  .  It  will  be  found  that,  in  spite  of  the  weight 
of  law-books  and  commentaries,  we,  shall  end,  in  India,  with  finding 
that,  as  already  stated,  the  King  or  the  State  claimed  to  be  the  only 
owner  or  landlord  of  all  land .  At  least  that  certainly  had  cotne  to  pass 
by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.5  .  .  .  Certainly,  however,  the 
Governments  of  that  time  did.,  and  the  native  governments  of  the 
present  day  do,  make  a  claim  to  be.  landlords  of  all  land— but  they 
should  rather  base  such  a  claim  on  conquest  and  the  disorders  of 
later  times,  than  on  any  of  these  ancient  authorities.  Putting  aside 
the  obvious  mistake  about  *  ancient  usage  '  it  IB  hardly  possible  that 
Mr.  James  Grant,  and  Colonel  Munro,  and  many  others,  could  have 
been  mistaken  about  the  fact  that  in  their  time  all  governments  did 
claim  to  be  land-owners  ;  and,  as  1  said,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
Nizam  and  other  rulers  make  the  name  claim  now.4 

With  reference  to  the  extent  to  which  these  claims  were 
adopted  by  the  British  Government,  Baden-Powell  remarks— 

I  think,  on  the  whole,  what  was  meant  by  the  various  declarations 
in  the  Regulations  and  elsewhere,  was  this ;  that  the  Government 
claimed  to  succeed  to  the  de  facto  position  of  the  preceding  ruler 
only  so  far  as  to  use  the  position  (not  to  its  fujl  logical  extent  but) 

1  Ibid.,  p.  26S.  *  Ibid.,  p.  246. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  220,  *  Ibid,,  p.  231. 

E2 
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as  a  locus  stawli  for  redistribut-ing,  conferring  and  recognizing  rights 
on  a  new  basis, 

And  the  outcome  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Government,  wan  this— 
that  it  at  once  recognized  certain  rights  in  private  individuals,  and 
only  retained  such  rights  for  itself  as  were  necessary. 

the  power  to  malo»  this  distribution  was  no  doubt  based  on  the 
dti  facto  power  of  the  Government  to  dispose  of  all  land. 

I  may  exhibit,  the  main  features  of  the  disposition  of  landed  rights 
made  by  Government  under  live  beads. 

•(1)  Government  used  its  own  eminent  claim  as^a  starting-point 
from  which  to  iveogniw*  or  confer  definite  titles  in  the 
land,  in  favour  of  persons  or  communities  that  it  deemed 
entitled. 

(2)  It  retained  the  unquestionable  right  of  the  Stale  to  all  waste 

lands,  exhibiting,  however,  the  greatest  tenderness  to  all 
possible  rights  either  of  property  or  of  user,  that  might 
exist  in  such  lands  when  proposed  to  be  sold  or  granted 
away.  This  right  it  exercised  for  the  public  benefit,  either 
leamng  or  soiling  land  to  cultivators  or  to  nipitaliBtH  for 
special  treatment  :  thus  encouraging  the  introduction  of  tea, 
coffee,  cinchona,  and  oilier  valuable  staples.  Or  it  twe,<l  the 
right  as  the  basis  for  constituting  State  Ko rests  for  the  public 
benefit,  or  for  establishing  Government  buildings,  farms, 
grazing  grounds,  and  the  likes 

(3)  Ft  retained  useful  subsidiary  rights-    Hwb  as  minerals,  or  the 

right  to  water  in  takes  ami  streams.  In  Home  canon  it  has 
granted  them*  away,  but  all  Inter  laws  reserve  mieh  rights, 

(4)  It  retained  the  right  of  escheat :   and  of  course*  to  dispose  of 

estates  forfeited  for  crime,  rebellion,  Ac. 

(5)  It  reserved  the  right-  necessary  for  the  security  of  itn  income 

(a  right  which  wan  never  theoretically  doubtful  from  the 
earliest  times)  of  regarding  all  hind  iw  in  a  manner  hypo- 
thecated as  security  for  the  land  revenue.  Thin  hypotheca- 
tion necessarily  implies  or  includes  a  right  of  wile  in  ease  the 
revenue  in  in  arrears. 

After  Government  has  so  distinctly  conferred  proprietary  rights 
in  land,  any  Inter  use  of  the  term  *  universal  tundlord  \  UH  applied 
to  Government,  can  only  be  in  the  nature  of  H  mt'tuphor,  or  with, 
reference  to  the  ultimate"  claim  of  Government  nlludod  to  in  the  last 
paragraph  or  that  which  urines  in  CIIHC  of  u  failure  of  heir*, 

The  only  function  of  a  landlord  that  it  Government  exercises,  it 
the  general  cure  for  the  prugreKH  of  th««  estuten ;  making  advances 
to  enable  the  cultivator^  to  «mk  wells  or  effect  other  improvements; 
advancing  money  for  general  agricultural  purpoiwm  (under 
Acts);  suspending  or  remitting  tin*  tionmnd  for  revenuo  owing  to 
famine  or  calamity  of  wiiHmi. 

The  land  rawnu*  cannot  then  bi*  nnwidrwci  *«  n  rent,  not  even  in 
raiyatwari  lands,  where  the  law  (an  in  Bombay)  happen*  to  mil  the 
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holder  of  land  an  '  occupant  *,  not  a  proprietor.  The  reason  for 
adopting  this  term  will  be  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  Bombay  tenures. 
Here  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  special  definition  does  not  entitle 
Government  to  a  true  rent.  Nowhere,  and  under  no  revenue  system, 
does  Government  claim  to  take  the  '  unearned  increment ',  or  the 
whole  of  what  remains  after  the  wages  of  labour,  or  cost  of  cultiva- 
tion and  profits  of  capital,  have  been  accounted  for. 

If  we  cannot  be  content  to  speak  of  *  land  revenue  '  and  must 
further  define,  I  should  bo-  inclined  to  regard  the  charge  as  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  tax  on  agricultural  incomes.1 

§  4.  This  view,  though  entitled  to  much  consideration,  does 
not  meet  with  universal  acceptance.  There  is  controversy, 
both  in  official  circles  and  among  Indian  publicists,  as  to 
whether  government  revenue  from  land  is  a  rent  or  a  tax. 
A  decision  is  evaded  by  its  description  in  the  Indian  accounts 
as  c  revenue  '.  It  remains  true  none  the  less  that  the  British 
administration  inherited  from  the  Mughal  Empire  a  system 
of  public  finance  which  was  capable  of  being  brought  into 
strict  accord  with  the  theories  afterwards  propounded  by 
Henry  George  and  his  followers.  The  rent  obtainable  from 
land  itself,  apart  from  returns  on  account  of  improvements, 
the  true  rent  that  is  to  nay,  is  not  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
private  owners  or  cultivators.  It  arises  from  some  natural 
superiority  in  the  character  or  position  of  the  rent-bearing 
land,  as  compared  with  other  land,  which  would  only 
support  the  cultivator  provided  he  received  the  whole  of 
the  returns.  The  moment  a  plot  of  land,  by  reason  of  the 
superiority  of  its  soil,  climate,  or  position,  Is  capable  of 
yielding  more  produce  than  the  cultivator  requires  for  his 
support,  that  cultivator  is  in  a  position,  to  sublet  it  to  some 
other  husbandman  who  will  pay  that  difference  for  the  right 
to  live  on  it.  The  value  of  its  products  may  be  enhanced 
by  a  variety  of  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the  cultivator 
or  owner.  The  enforcement  of  law  and  effective  protection 
by  the  state,  such  as  was  afforded  by  the  Mughal  Empire 
and  the  British  administration,  are  cases  in  point.  The 
growth  of  a  city  affording  a  market  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  land  is  another.  And  apart  from  all  these  factors  there 
must  be  a  general  growth  in  the  cash  value  of  the  produce, 
because,  while  the  population  of  the  world  continues  to 
increase,  the  area  of  its  soil  remains  fixed.  In  any  case  the 
true  economic  rent  of  land  is  not  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
cultivator  or  owner.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  unearned  incre- 
ment due  to  its  intrinsic  superiority  over  poorer  land  or 
1  Lynd  Syatem® .of  British  India*  by  B,  H.  Baden-Powell,  vol,  i»  p. .234, 
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to  the  efforts  of  the  community  as  a  whole .  The  argument, 
therefore,  is  that  this  unearned  increment  should  inure  to 
the  benefit,  not  of  the  individual  cultivator  or  owner,  but 
to  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  followers  of  Henry 
George  have  urged  that  this  unearned  increment  will  suffice 
to  meet  all  the  public  expenses,  if  reserved  to  the  state, 
which  will  therefore  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
imposing  taxes  properly  so  called.  The  school  of  economists 
holding  these  doctrines  has  been  given  the  inappropriate 
name  of  single-taxers.  Their  real  doctrine  is  that  no  taxes 
at  all  would  be  needed,  if  rent,  and  the  increase  in  rent, 
were  reserved  to  the  service  of  the  community  which  creates 
it.  Whether  from  the  name  of  the  American  thinker  who 
first  developed  these  doctrines,  or  from  that  of  their  greatest 
practical  exponent,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  they  may  with 
convenience  be  referred  to  as  the  c  Georgian  principle  '. 

§  5.  Had  Henry  George  lived  and  propounded  these  doc- 
trines a  century  earlier,  they  would  probably  have  exercised 
from  the  outset  a  determining  influence  on  the  history  of 
the  revenue  system  in  India.  Rarely  has  the  government 
of  an  old  and  populous  country  been  so  well  situated  as 
the  British  administration  was  in  the  eighteenth  century 
to  claim  the  ownership  of  all  the  land  and  the  public  right 
to  the  gradual  increase  in  the  value  of  the  rent  it  yielded. 
It  inherited  that  claim  from  the  Mughal  Empire,  and  it 
also  had,  as  an  example  to  be  followed,  the  system  of  Akbar, 
whereby  a  fresh  valuation  of  the  rent  could  be  made  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  increase  thereof  could  be  realized 
for  the  service  of  the  state. 

If  throughout  India  the  land  were  re-valued  periodically, 
if  the  true  rent  was  ascertained,  and  if  that  amount,  subject 
only  to  fair  commission  paid  to  intermediary  collectors, 
accrued  to  the  community  at  large,  the  ideals  of  Henry 
George  would  be  nearer  to  realization  in  this  ancient  country 
even  than  in  newer  communities,  to  which  they  are  prim 
facie  more  easily  applicable.  It  might  even  have  proved 
that  the  whole  public  cost  of  an  administration  so  economical 
as  that  of  India1  might  have  been  met  from  the  growing 

1  An  Indian  critic  notes  :  *  The  administration  of  India  is  described  as 
particularly  economical.  Is  it  so  ?  The  public  demand  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  country  may  be  low,  but  the  actual  cost  of  the  existing  machinery 
of  administration  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  highest  in  the  world 
when  compared  with  the  corresponding  machinery  of  administration  in 
other  countries  of  the  world.  This  belief  is  based  on  such  facts  as  are 
stated  in  the  article  on  "  Cost  of  Administration  in  India,  Japan,  and 
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value  of  rent  without  resort  to  taxation  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.     x 

§  6.  Such  were  the  possibilities ,  had  they  been  foreseen, 
of  a  just  distribution  of  the  public  burdens,  when,  in  the  time 
of  Warren  Hastings  and  his  successor  Lord  Cornwallis,  the 
British  East  India  Company  found  itself  entitled,  by  virtue 
of  a  direct  grant  from  the  Mughal  Empire,  to  the  public 
revenues  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa.  The  subsequent 
treatment  of  those  revenues  by  the  Company  was  influenced 
by  two  dominating  factors. 

In  the  course  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  disorder 
the  surveys  and  records  initiated  by  Akbar  had  practically 
disappeared.  At  that  time,  moreover,  the  Company  had 
no  trained  stall  at  its  disposal  competent  to  frame  such 
records  anew. 

In  the  second  place  the  only  system  of  land-tenure 
known  to  the  Company  and  its  officers  was  that  established 
in  England.  The  English  landlord  was  then  regarded  as 
the  backbone  of  the  British  constitution.  The  country 
gentleman,  by  virtue  of  his  influence  as  a  landlord,  enhanced 
by  his  official  position  of  justice  of  the  peace,  was  the  main- 
stay of  public  order  and  administration  in  his  own  coitntry- 
side.  From  the  income  he  drew  he  was  expected  to  make 
improvements  in  the  holdings  of  his  tenants,  and  from  the 
land  he  kept  in  his  own  hands  to  set  an  example  of  enlight- 
ened and  progressive  cultivation. 

When  the  Company's  officials  addressed  themselves  to 
the  task  of  collecting  the  land  revenues  of  Bengal,  they 
found  that  the  KamindarB  or  tax-farmers  were  the  person** 
who  had  been  liable  for  the  payments  to  the  government, 
and  were,  indeed,  the  only  agency  through  which  the 
revenue  could  be  collected.  Superficially  the  position 
claimed  by  the  zamintlars  resembled  that  of  the  English 
landlords.  The  Company's  staff,  who  knew  more  about 
trade  than  land-tenures,  were  in  numbers  as  well  as  in 
training  unequal  to  the  task  of  compiling  the  elaborate 
data  necessary  to  enable  a  collection  to  be  made  from  the 
cultivators  themselves.  Theyvtheref ore,  confined  themselves 
to  the  task  of  determining  with  the  aid  of  the  kanungos,— 

(1)  Who  were  the  ssamindars  responsible  for  the  revenue 
of  each  locality. 

U.S.A.",  by  Lala  La j pat  Rai,  published  in  the  Modern  Review  of  January 
1918.* 
Th©  subject  is  discussed  in  the  later  pages  of  this  study. 
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(2)  How  much  revenue  that  locality  was  capable  of  realiz- 
ing as  judged  by  recent  collections. 

At  first  "those  assessments  were  revised  every  ten  years, 
and  the  zamindars  were  made  responsible  to  the  Company 
for  90  per  cent,  of  the  assessment,  10  per  cent,  being  left 
to  them  as  commission.  It  is  a  point  always  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  assessments  which  preceded  the  permanent 
settlement  of  Bengal  were  not  based  upon  any  surveys  or 
record  of  rights. 

§  7.  The  policy  of  recognizing  the  mrnindars  in  Bengal 
was  never  in  question,  John  Shore  advised  it  no  less  than 
Oornwallis  himself.  The  only  point  in  dispute  between 
Comwallis  and  his  able  and  experienced  lieutenant  was  as 
to  the  expediency  of  the  periodic,  revisions  of  the  amounts 
for  winch  the  xainindars  were  to  be  made  responsible, 
Contrary  to  the  views  of  More,  the  argument  in  favour 
of  putting  the  mmindars  in  the  same  position  as  the  English 
landlordu  prevailed.  The  Dlredorn  agreed  with  the  argu- 
ment** of  Cornwallis  that  the  payments  of  the  xamindars 
should  be  permanently  fixed  on  the  basin  of  the  aHHeasmerit 
of  1793. 

The  proclamation,  aftrr  wit-ing  thai  tin-  (<ovmior-(!<kw»,ral-in- 
Couneil  had  boeti  einpowrml  by  the  Court  of  Diwtorn  to  *  declare 
the  junuua  which  han  boen  or  may  be  IIHHOHWH!  upon  their  lands  .  .  . 
fixed  for  over  "  went  on  to  nay  :  The  Uovenwr-UewTrtl-in-Couneil 
accordingly  <lw-UiivH  to  tin*  Kamimlart*,  iiuh*pt»nilent  taluqdarB,  and 
other  actual  proprietor**  of  land  with  or  on  behalf  of  whom  a  Settle- 
ment haa  been  com  plated,  that  at  the*  i»xwrntitw  of  the  term  of  the 
Settlement  (ten  yeurs)  no  alteration  will  »e  much'  in  the  HKHo««m<»nt 
which  they  haveVeMpo.etively  engaged  to  pay,  but  that  they  and  their 
hoirn  and  lawful  rtucreHHorn  will  be  allowed  to  holt!  their  entateB  at 
HUeh  UHHi^Htuent  for  ever,1 


Thin  meant  the  eouverHion  of  their  liability  to  the  state 
for  the  true  rent,  IOHH  a  commiMH'um  roproKtsnting  the  cost  of 

collection,  to  a  quit  rent  or  fixed  tax  on  land  Himilar  to  that 
imposed  on  Knglinh  eHtattm,  They  would  than  become 
landlordH  In  the  true  HOIIHO  of  th<»  tortn,  and  the  gradual 
increment  of  rent  would  then  accrue  to  their  own  profit 
instead  of  to  that  of  tho  public  jmiw, 

§  8,  From  thuno  futidn,  a«  OornwalliH  believed,  they  would 
effect  improvements  on  their  oatateH  in  the  spirit  of  a  good 
English  landlord.  They  would  further  be  interested  as 
a  class  to  support  the  government  which  had  made  this 

1  Lund  Sytbmi  qf  Brititi  India,  by  B.  H.  Budeu-Puwelf,  vol.  I,  p*  400. 
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settlement  ;  for  the  real  permanence  of  the  settlement 
would  largely  depend  upon  the  government  which  made  it. 
Identified  by  their  interests  with,  the  government  they 
would  act  as  centres  of  authority  in  their  own  district, 
and  would  aid  the  government  in.  preserving  order  and  in 
enforcing  law.  The  vast  enhancement  in  the  value  of  rents, 
which  was  destined  to  take  place,  was  riot  foreseen. 

§  9.  By  this  decision  the  freehold  title  was  practically 
alienated  by  the  state  and  vested  in  the  zamindars,  who 
were  by  origin  the  agents  of  the  government  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  the  rents.  This  system,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Permanent  Settlement,  has  been  applied  to  five-sixths 
of  the  land  in  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  to  one-eighth 
of  Assam,  to  one-tenth,  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  to 
one  quarter  of  Miulras,  winch  together  represent  one-fifth 
of  the  total  area  of  British  India  and  include  the  richest 
part  of  that  area.  The  result  is  that  this  20  per  cent,  of 
the  area  of  British  India  yields  only  16  per  cent,  of  its  total 
.revenues  from  land.  The  .relation  of  the  revenue  to  the  rent 
has  now  fallen  from  over  S)0  per  cent,  to  less  than  25  per  cent. 

§  10.  The  effect  on  one  particular  distrust,  "Faridpur,  is 
best  stated  in  the  words  of  the  district  officer. 

The  land  tax  w  a  legacy  of  the  Permanent  Settlement  and  has 
never  been  varied  for  over  120  yearn.  When  originally  imposed 
it  nominally  re  presented  91  per  cent,  of  the  rent  paid  by  the  culti- 
vators of  the  Hoil,  the.  remaining  9  per  cent,  being  retained  by 
the  agonttt  who  collected  the  rent.  There  Heenm  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  it  really  represented  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
the  rent  and  that  the,  land -owners  who  collected  it  retained  a  much 
larger  proportion  than,  was  intended.  In  any  cane  the  effect  of  the 
Permanent  Settlement  was  to  convert  tax  collectors  into  landlords 
and  to  assure  to  them  the  natural  increase  in  value  which  peace  and 
growing  prosperity  and  population  would  confer  upon  the  land. 
Had  the  Permanent  Settlement  not  been  effected  the'  whole  of  this 
increase  would  have  become  land  tax  payable  to  the  Central  Govern- 
ment ;  it  now  goes  to  the  landlords,  who  have  thereby  secured  about 
2,400,000  rupees  or  £160,000,  their  profits  from  the  land  having 
increased  six-fold  since  the  Permanent  Settlement  was  concluded, 
while  the  land  tax  remains  at  the  same  figure,  £40,000,  at  which  it  was 
lixed  120  years  ago.1 

1  The  Economic  Life  of  a  Bengal  District ;  A  Study,  by  J,  0.  Jack,  pp.  1 J5- 
16.  This  remarkable  book  was  put  together  by  Mr.  Jack  for  the  Clarendon 
Press  in  the  •  space  of  not  many  hours  before  he  left  for  the  front,  in  order 
that  the  elaborate  materials  .collected  by  numerous  Indian  assistants 
might  not  b©  lost  in  the  event  of  his  death.  He  fell  in  France  some  time 
after  this  study  was  printed. 
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Ten  years  ago  the  loss  to  the  public  revenues  was  estimated 
at  9  crores  of  rupees  at  least,  or  about  £0,000,000.  That 
loss  has  either  to  be  met  by  taxpayers  other  than  the 
zaniindars,  or  the  people  of  India  must  forgo  benefits  in 
the  shape  either  of  education  or  of  some  other  service  to 
the  extent  of  £6,000,000  per  annum. 

§  11.  The  social  benefits  reaped  by  the  permanent  settle- 
ment have  not  been  commensurate  with  the  hopes  enter- 
tained by  Lord  Cornwallis.  To  a  certain  extent  the  larger 
zamindars  have  supported  the  existing  fabric  of  government, 
and  have  acted  as  pillars  of  law  and  order.  On  the  other 
hand  government  has  been  forced  to  intervene  to  protect 
the  tenant  against  the  landlord.  AH  in  .Ireland  a  Hcriofl  of 
laws  have  been  passed  on  the  subject.  Applied  to  a  people 
by  nature  litigious  these  laws  have  led  to  a  mass  of  litigation 
which  ever  increases— and  a  consequent  growth  in  the 
number  of  lawyers.  Not  merely  the  substance  of  tho  people, 
but  the  energy  which  might  be  devoted  to  InereaBing  that 
substance,  is  wasted  on  law-suits.1 

§  12.  Since  the  share  in  tho  produce  of  land  duo  to  the 
government  was  fixed,  the  rent  obtainable  by  the  landlords 
has  largely  increased,  But  the  value  of  the  improvement** 
effected  by  them  on  their  land  has  been  negligible, 

For  one  thing  the  funds  available  for  improvements, 
instead  of  remaining  in  the  hands  of  a  single  landlord 
responsible  for  making  improvements  on  one  estate,  have 
largely  been  subdivided,  '  A  Bengal  record-of -rights  is  in 
itself  a  totally  different  and  infinitely  more  formidable 
document  than  anything  of  its  kind  elsewhere.*  (The 
United  Provinces,  for  instance.) 

Referring  to  the  difficulty  of  recording  these  aubdivwionK, 
the  Bengal  District  Administration  Committee,  which 
reported  in  1914,  goes  on  to  nay  : 

The  original  ownership  of  the  village*  has  in  many  cawa  been 
Bplit  into  a  bewildering  nuuo  of  vortical  and,  horizontal  subdivisions 

1  An  Indian  critic  notes :  *  The  growth  in  tho  number  of  lawyers  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  fmrniatuutt  settlement*  But  thin  porhapn  ii  not  fight. 
Other  causes  are  icuponsible  for  the  increase  in  their  number,  Lawyer*  are 
constantly  growkig  in  number  in  provinces  not  permanently  settled*  And 
in  these  provinces  (U.P.),  although  practically  the  whole  of  the  litigation 
relating  to  tenancy  is  in  the  hands  of  revenue  agent*,  the  number  of 
lawyers  proper  (pleaders*  vakils,  and  barristers)  -is  rapidly  increasing.1 

The  growth  of  litigation  is  of  course  du©  to  a  number  of  contributory 
causes,  of  which  the  tenancy  kws  are  one.  Tenancy'  law*  exist  not  only 
in  the  permanently  settled  areas,  but  wherever  a  system  of  %amindari  ii  in 
vogue 
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that  require  a  skilled  agency  to  trace  out  and  record.  Where 
proprietary  tenures  are  quite  commonly  found  7  and  8  deep  and  in 
some  cases  12,  15,  or  even  17  tenure  holders  are  recorded  one  below 
the  other  ;  where  each  of  these  strata  of  proprietorship  is  divided 
up  among  equally  numerous  sharers  ;  where  a  single  proprietor 
very  frequently  holds  tenures  in  several  of:  these  strata  ;  and  where 
finally  most  of  the  tenure  holders  are  absentees  and  not  continuously 
represented  in  the  village  :  here  is  a  state  of  things  in  the  face  of 
which  an  agency  like  that  in  the  United  Provinces  and  Central 
Provinces  would  be  entirely  helpless.1 

These  Hub-infoudationa  were  the  direct  result  of  the  British 
settlement.  Under  Mughal  rule  the  tax-farmers'  rights 
were  not  BO  firmly  established  an  to  be  capable  of  sale.  No 
one  would  buy  them.  But  no  sooner  were  the  zamindars 
recognized  and  registered  by  the  Company  than  their  rights 
became  negotiable.  They  discovered  they  had  property 
which  could  be  nold  for  cash.  And  people  with  money  to 
invest  were  willing  to  buy,  because  they  found  that  the 
rights  purchased  were  really  onforciblo  in  the  courts  estab- 
lished under  British  rule*  It  is  a  tragic  fact  that  an  immense 
impetus  has  been  given  to  the  habit  of  litigation  by  the 
efficacy  and  purity  of  British  justice.2 

1  Report  of  the  Bengal  District  Administration  Committee,  1913-14,  p.  70. 

2  A  British  collector  notes  :  *  I  fear  this  is  too  flattering  a  view  of  British 
justice,  and  would  attribute  it  rather  to  its  blindness  and  glorious  uncer- 
tainty.   Pure  it  is  as  a  rule,  but  I  fear  not  infrequently  mistaken.' 

An  Indian  critic  writes  to  the  Hamo  effect.  *  The  impetus  to  the  habit  of 
litigation  has  been  ascribed  to  the  efficacy  and  purity  of  British  justice. 

4  That  along  with  much  efficacy  there  is  a  lot  of  inofhoaoy  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  this  country,  and  this  inofficaey  is  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  increase  of  litigation  in  an  unpleasant' fact  seldom  recognized. 
An  efficient  court  of  justice  can  attract  none  but  those  who  have  a  junt 
claim  or  real  grievance  to  put  forward,  and  unnecessary  and  improper 
litigation  cannot  flourish  in  nueh  a  court.  But,  as  our  system  of  law  IB 
highly  technical  and  suited  for  thwarting  justice  by  those  who  may  be 
interested  in  doing  HO,  and  as  competent  men  among  the  judges  in  the 
dust  riots  happen  to  be  there  only  by  accident,  the  dishonest  and  professional 
litigants  flourish  BO  well  an  they 'could  never  have  flourished  unto  any 
other  system.  Till  very  recently  men  who  were  appointed  district  judges 
(whose  duty  among  other  things  was  to  hear  appeals  from  decrees  of 
lawyers,  judges  of  long  experience-  subordinate  to  them)  used  to  be  entirely 
ignorant  of  civil  law*'  The  change  recently  introduced,  in  some  respects, 
makes  matters  worse,  but  it  will  be  out  of  place  to  go  into  detail  here. 
The  subordinate  judges  and  munsiffs  are  generally  recruited  from,  members 
of  the  bar  who  either  have  failed  in  the  profession  or  have  no  prospect 
of  success.  The  ability  shown  by  many  District  Judges  and  their  subor- 
dinates ig  in  spite  of  the  system  of  selection  and  not  on  account  of  it. 
How  the  technicalities  of  the  law  and  the  inability  of  the  courts  to  deal  with 
them  properly  thwarts  justice  will  appear  from  the  following  quotation 
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§  13.  The  result  was  tluit  many  of  the  '/aminciars,  finding 
how  easy  it  had  become  to  raise  money  I>y  wale,  developed 
extravagant  habits.  Then  the  increase  in  the  value  of  their 
rights,  which  followed  the  permanent  Hettlement,  enabled 
them  to  sell  a  share  of  their  income,  while  Btill  retaining 
the  rest.  A  zamindar  would  sell  for  a  lump  num  the  right 
to  collect  the  rents  of  his  estates  subject  to  an.  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  to  pay  the  seller  and  his  heirs 
a  fixed  sum  per  annum.  Thus  while  retaining  a  fixed  rent- 
charge  he  sold  the  right  to  the  further  increment.  Then 
as  the  value  of  the  increment  grew  the  purchaser  wan  able 
to  repeat  the  process  by  retaining  a  fixed  rent-charge  and 
soiling  to  a  third  party  the  right  to  the  balance  and  the  future 
increment.  The  object  of  these  sales  was  not  merely  to 
raise  money  for  marriage  and  other  ceremonies,  but  also  to 
pay  the  cost  of  litigation.  The  result  is  that  the  rights  to 
land  are  now  divided  into  a  series  of  strata,  which  are.  often 
as  many  as  7  or  8  and  in  some  eases  double  those  numbers. 
The  Hindu  custom  whereby  members  of  a  family  continue 
to  share  it)  one  inherited  property  operates  to  divide  each 
layer  of  rights  by  a  number 'of  horizontal  divisions.  The 
accounting  and  legal  machinery  necessary  to  work  such 
a  complication  of  rights  in  practice  eats  up  money  which 
ought  to  go  back  into  the  land. 

Whore  (Jornwallis  hoped  to  make  one  landlord  responsible 
for  improvement  of  the  estate,  the  general  result  has  been 
so  to  divide  the  control  and  responsibility  aw  to  destroy  it, 

§  14;  The  system  has  thus  tended  to  multiply  rent  chargers, 
who  live  on  the  produce  of  land  without  doing  anything 
by  their  labour  to  increase  it.  These  rent  chargers,  divorced 
from  the  habit  of  tillage,  have  increased  more  rapidly  than 
the  rents  upon  which  they  Bubnwt,  They  constitute  the 
class  known  in  Bengal  an"  the  bhadralok!  whose  growing 
impoverishment  han  lately  been  enhanced  by  the' HBO  in 

from  4,  judgement  of  tho  Privy  Council  delivered  by  Lord  Hobhouoe 
in  1806  teeo  JL.UR,  19  Allahabad  155  at  160):  '  Thw  CMIHO  exhibits  an 
lumen  table  a  wan  to  of  time  and  monoy  in  litigation  iw  ever  cwmct  under 
their  lordnhijw1  obhwrvntion.  An  account  which  the  pliintli!  nuked  for 
in  the  year  1879,  ant!  to  which  life  right  wiw  affirmed  in  the  ycwr  1880,  taut 
not  even  been  common ood  (that  i«»  in  1806),  tlie,  tbfondant  having  been 
allowed  to  delay  U  %  objections  to  th&  formal  regularity  of  iht  proc^dur^  .  ,  . 
Then  at  p.  105  ;  '  Thoir  lordships  will  humbly  ad  vim  His  that  the 

appeal  ought  to  ba  dismissed,  and  the  decree  of  the  High  Ocrarfc  affitttted. 
Whether  a  fresh  reference  to  the  district  judge  will  bring  about  an  ©xamteib- 
tiow  of  the  merits  of  tho  cane*  or  only  a  renewed  tossing  of  it  from  court  to 
court,  is,  having  regard  to  Its  previous  hwtory,  a  v©.ry 
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prices.  Largely  drawn  from  the  scholarly  castes,  the 
Brahmins  and  Kayasths,  they  have  destined*  their  sons  for 
the  clerical  professions,  more  especially  for  government 
service  and  the  law.  Hence  the  demand'tor  English  educa- 
tion. The  policy  of  government  has  encouraged  this 
tendency.  Had  government  thought  from  the  outset  of 
fitting  the  people  for  the  various  and  rapidly  changing  condi- 
tions of  life,  their  administration  might  have  contributed 
more  in  the  end  to  moral  and  political  as  well  as  to  material 
progress.  They  thought  rather  of  implanting  in  India  the 
Idml  of  literary  culture  familiar  to  graduates  of  Oxford 
and.  Cambridge  in  the  days  of  Macaulay.  But  tins  educa- 
tional ideal,  such  as  it  was,  was  largely  obscured  and  dis- 
torted by  a  desire  to  make  the  system  subserve  an  administra- 
tive end.  From  the  first  the  system  was  designed  largely 
for  the  purpose  of  training  young  men  for  the  public  service. 
The  only  utilitarian  purpose  they  kept  in  view  was  a  dan- 
gerously narrow  one.  As  in  England  itself  the  rulers  of 
India  were  slow  to  foresee  that  times  were  at  hand  when 
nations  must  fail  in  the  race  unless  they  are  trained  for  the 
place  in.  the  state  which  they  are  called  upon  to  fill.  If  the 
millions  of  India  were  to  wake  from  their  long  sleep  and 
compete  in  the  race,  it  was  necessary  that  their  youth  should 
be  trained  to  agriculture  and  industry  no  less  than  to  official 
life.1 

§  15,  Generally  speaking  there  is  little  or  no  demand  on  the 
part  of  private  employers  for  the  products  of  the  educational 
system.  Technical  education  has  been  attempted,  but  on 
lines  so  theoretical  that  *  it  has  provided  no  Indian  employes 
for  the  great  local  industries  of  Calcutta,  and  a  notoriously 
large  number  of  its  students  take  up  employment  for  which 
their  special  training  is  of  little  une.  Institutions  which 

1  A  BritiRh  collector  noten :  '  1  have  always  believed  that  Macaulay 
believed  that  education  would  bo  doomed  an  end  in  itHolf,  as  It  largely 
was  among  the  olaBHeH  who  ware  educated  on  the  lino  of  **  literary  culture  *•* 
here  referred  to.  That  kind  of  education  was  certainly  not  adopted  with 
a  view  to  earning  a  living*  but  was  adopted  by  a  claaB  that,  as  a  rule,  had 
an  assured  income.  Huoh  an  idaa  is  almost  wholly  foreign  in  India. 
Education  her©  is  solely  regarded  as  a  means  to  livelihood ;  and  the 
view  of  those  who  have  received  that  ** literary  education  "  is  that  Govern- 
ment has  educated  us  so  as  to  make  us  unlit  for  any  occupation  our 
fathers  ever  followed  or  any  that  w©  can  of  ourselves  follow ;  therefore 
it  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  provide  an.  occupation  for  whioh 
its  education  hae  fitted  us,  A  not  unnatural  line  of  argument,  but 
inevitably  a  cause  of  discontent.  1  doubt  if  any  single  human  being 
throughout  all  history  ever  did  more  real  and  abiding  harm  to  India 
than 
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at  vast  expense  loach  a  more*  advawod  thoory  than  the 
pupil  will  ever  have  occasion  to  two  in  practice,  unfit  him 
for  the  employment  he  is  likely  to  obtain  V  It.  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  permanent  settlement  has  encouraged  the 
growth  of  a  large  class  who,  turning  thdr  backs  <m  agricul- 
ture, and  having  neither  the  capital  nor  the  training  for 
industry,  have  eagerly  sought,  employment  in  government 
service  and  the  clerical  professions.  The  system  of  education 
has  failed  to  equip  thorn  for  other  employments  with  the 
result  that  many  of  them  drift  into  want  and  even  crime, 
As  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  in  Europe 
youths  of  birth  and  breeding  took  to  the  road,  so  in  modern 
Bengal  it  is  educated  youths  who  art*  driven  to  daeoity.'- 
And,  as  the  Committee  found,  the  system  of  education 
creates  a  positive  distaste1  for  agriculture;1  Independent 
evidence  in  support  of  those  views  appears  in  the  course 
of  the  minute  study  of  the  district  of  Faridpur  made  by 
the  Collector,  Mr.  J.  0.  Jack,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made. 

Only  a  few  of  the  village  lads  go  to  whool,  mid  villugp  Mrhooln  are 
very  primitive  institutions  Then*  in  no  prnjudiri*  apt!  ant  learning, 
but  even  the  most  earelenn  olmerver  must  notice  the  t«»nd«*ne.y  of  lnd« 
who  have,  gone  to  school  to  refutm  to  work  in  the  field  and  to  d<»Hpi«o 
their  unlettered  fathom.  Klen»cnt4try  c»durufciiw  may  b<*  a  very 
blessed  thing,  but  it/  would  went  that  in  an  agricultural  country  ft 
needs  to  be  universal  if  it  in  not  to  prove  a  eurne, 

Even  more  convincing  in  the  following  teHtimony  recorded 


1  Report,  oflhe  Bengal  I  Mr  id  Adm-inittmtwn  Comittiitrrt  pp.  178,  185. 

2  An  Indian  critic  noton  ;   %  Want  of  omptoymont  ha*  l*wn  mentioned 
as  a  cause  of  the  educated  youtlw  in  Itangal  inking  to  dornitv* 

*  That  many  educated  youths  in  Jkmgal  find  it  diflhnilt  to  gat  employ- 
merit  IB  quite  true,  but  I.  believe  it  hiw  nothing  to  do  with"  their  com* 
mitting  doooities.  These*  docoituw  havo  all  aiortg  tiwn»  rtHsognhed  AH 
fc  political  doooitioR  '.  Tho  anarohioal  iw»tlvition  in  Kungnl  havo  bem\ 
desoribod  in  the  Indian  Tear  Jlwk  for  liHCI  (p»  1)  m  4t  proof  of  the  mw- 
tenoe  of  a  small  band  ol  amvrohintn  in  India  dotormincKi  to  try  and  ovewet 
the.  British  Govern  meat,  even  il  it  tuu»  to  plunge  the  country  into  chson 
in  order  to  achieve  it  ".  Th«  origin  of  thww  cioeoitiini  emu  to  traced 
to  the  book  (Ana.ntfa  Mat,  a  novel  by  the  great  tbnguli  novelist,  Bantain 
Chanda  Ohatterjee)  whicsh  providiw*  UM  with  tho  famoi»  national  song 
commencing  with  tho  wordn  u  Baiide  Mataram  f\  In  this  book  there  te 
an  account  of  a  band  of  men  who  wiod  to  oommit  doootty  with  the  objecit 
of  making  rich  people  part  with  their  money  for  the  public  good.  Some  of 
the  imaginative  and  emotional  youth*  of  Bengal  took  a  lemon  from  thin 
book  and  started  committing  doooitien  ;  though  later  Dome  young  men 
may  have  joined  them  with  a  different  object/ 

9  Report  oftha  'Bmgal  District  Adminittratitm  (Jmmi'Ut€et  p,  175, 
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in  a  letter  from  a  Bengal  student  to  his  teacher  in  the 
year  1916. 

I  left  the  place  for  another  village  some  eleven  miles  away.  The 
distance  I  walked  without  any  umbrella  in  the  scorching  sun.  That 
village  is  proverbially  poor  in  sanitary  conditions,  almost  every  year 
suffering  from  malaria,  cholera,  and  other  bad  diseases.  The  recent 
malarial  attack  carried  away  many  poor  souls.  During  my  visit 
the  village,  generally  speaking,  was  keeping  good  health.  My  object 
of  going  to  it  was  to  talk  to  the  villagers  of  the  usefulness  of  quinine 
medicine,  although  the  only  antidote  of  malaria,  people  carefully 
avoid  making  use  of.  I  thought  two  clays  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  I  usually  used  to  catch  hold  of  eight  or  ten  men  either 
in  a  sitting  houfie  or  under  a  tree,  and  in  the  course  of.  conversation 
about  rural  topics  explain  the.  powerful  efficacy  of  the  drug.  Many 
have  consented  to  try.  What  1  discovered  to  my  utter  delight  was 
this,  that  they  would  be  all  frank  with  you  only  if  you  condescend 
to  put  aside  your  academic  airs.  They  arc  very  good  fellows. 
One  day  while  I  was  talking  about  the  benefits  of  education,  one 
elderly  man  very  emphatically  and  justly  too  made  the  following 
remark  which  1  shall  never  forget.  *  Babii,  we  are  poor.  We  must 
cultivate  for  our  bread,  literary  education  makes  boys  hate  manual 
labour.  Just  see  the  boys  of  our  village*..  The  son  of  our  Mondal 
reads  iu  the  School  His  father  works  so  hard  in  the  field,  but  he 
never  breaks  a  straw.  If  our  children  after  getting  education 
(primary)  do  not  work  with  UB,  we  shall  certainly  cease  to  live.' 
The  statement  is  extremely  funny,  nevertheless  true.  On  inquiry 
I  learn  there  wore  some  five  boys  of  that  typo.  I  then  very  strongly 
felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  stay  a  few  days  more  and  if  I  could  leave 
things  better.  From  that  day  1  began  to  work  in  the  field  along  with 
the  cultivators.  You  know  our  parents  are  very  fond  of  smoking 
their  hookahs.  I.  used  to  go  to  the  field  and  relievo  one  man  so  that 
he  could  smoke.  The  oiler  that  1  made  was  never  unwelcome* 
Sometimes  many  men  would  stand  round  the  land  to  see  me  working 
at  the  plough.  I  enjoyed  so  much.  This  I  did  in  the  morning. 
In  the  noon,  1  contrived  to  gather  the  schoolboys,  and  spoke  to 
them.  Thev  were  very  much  impressed,  In  the  afternoon  I  used 
to  plant  brmjal  and  other  season  plants,  and  water  those  already 
planted.  After  a  day's  experiment  I  saw  some  signs  of  change. 
Those  boys  gradually  joined  and  afterwards  they  hardly  allowed 
me  to  do  anything— they  doing  all  On  the  last  day  but  one  of  my 
stay  there,  I  was  ploughing  and  a  thorn  ran  deep  into  my  toe  which 
swelled  and  made  me  unable  to  walk.  I  took  it  to  be  a  warning  to 
return  to  my  studies.  The  letter  is  long  though  you  have  no  time  to 
read.  Excuse  if  I  tire  you. 

§  16.  The  general  result  has  been  a  steady  growth  of  unrest 
in  Bengal,    The  failure  of  government  to  cope  with  it  is 
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ascribed  to  two  principal  causes.  The  first  of  those  is  a  want 
of  touch  between  government  officers  and  1  ho  people,  Jn 
districts  not  permanently  settled  the  duty  of  cheeking  and 
revising  the  revenue  records  is  the  principal  agency  in 
bringing  collectors  and  their  subordinates  into  touch  with 
the  people  themselves.1  In  Bengal  the  villagers  nee  little 
or  nothing  of  government  officers  other  than  the  police. 
Government  is  thus  visible  to  them  mainly  in  its  aspect 
of  repression,  and  administrative  officers  know  too  little 
of  the  people  they  rule.  As  a  record  of  rights  is  now  in 
process  of  construction  this  particular  defect  is  perhaps 
on  the  way  to  1x5  remedied. 

A  second  reason  is  that,  for  want  of  the  revenue  which 
the  permanent  settlement  has  absorbed,  the  increase  of 
government  officers  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
of  the  population.  One  district  contains  upwards  of  4,500,000 
souls,  and  seven,  others  contain  more  than  2,000,0(10,  The 
Government  of  Bengal,  meanwhile,  wan  long  hovering 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  want  of  funds,  due  to 
the  permanent  settlement,  has  stood  in  the  way  of  reform, 
And  yet,  as  Mr.  Jack  shown  in  his  careful  study,  Bengal, 
as  judged  by  his  own  district,  is  one  of  the  most  lightly 
taxed  communities  in  the  world, 

§  1,7.  Incidentally  it  must  be  observed  that  the  loss  of 
revenue"  involved  by  the  permanent  settlement  in  equally 
divided  between  Bengal  and  the  Government  of  India, 
Bengal,  therefore,  contributes  IORH  than  its  share  to  the 
national  expenses,  and  the  deficit  falls,  of  course,  on  those 
parts  of  India  to  which  the  permanent  settlement  has  not 
been  applied.  In  these  remarks  there  in  no  suggestion  that 
the  permanent  settlement  can  now  be  altered.  If  the  growing 
needs  of  the  public  are  to  be  met  and  a  fairer  adjustment  of 
burdens  IB  to  be  made,  it  must  be  through  the  income  tax, 

§  18.  No  excuse  need  be  offered  for  giving  these  particular 
in  the  course  of  a  chapter  dealing  with  revenue,  for  they 

l  A  commissioner  notes  :  *  It  is  not  merely  checking  and  revising  the 
land  records  that  brings  officiate  into  touch  with  the  people,  but  the  nettle- 
ment  of  hundredfl  of  thouHanclH  of  agrarian  dispute*. 

*  For  instance,  the  landlord  or  the  tenant  can  sue  to  have  his  rent- 
enhanced  or  abated,  or  a  landlord  mm  to  eject  &  tenant  lor  certain  specified 
reasons  or  sues  him  for  arrears  of  rent  and  applies  to  evict  him  for  non- 
payment ;  or  the  landlord  or  tenant  applies  for  a  loan  from  government 
for  land  improvement  or  agricultural  purposes*  or  several  landlord!  In 
a  village  cannot  agree  and  apply  to  have '  their  property  partitioned,  or 
on©  man.  sues  another  for  his  quota  of  revenue,  or  tenants  fall  out  among 
themselves,  The  settlement  of  all  there  and  miwrjy  other  disputes  Mugs 
the  revenue  officer  into  close  and  intimate  relations  vlth  the  people,* 
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serve  to  illustrate  the  intimate  relation  between  social 
conditions  and  the  revenue  system.  That  relation  is  nowhere 
more  close  than  in  India,  and  goes  far  towards  justifying 
the  use  of  the  word  *  revenue  '  to  denote  *  agrarian  ad- 
ministration '. 

§  19.  So  far  as  one-fifth  part  of  British  India  is  concerned 
the  opportunity  presented  by  Indian  conditions  of  realizing 
the  Georgian  principle  has  been  definitely  closed.  But  the 
evil  results  of  the  permanent  settlement  were  slow  to  develop. 
Till  far  on  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  experiment  was 
regarded  as  a  proved  success  ;  and  in  1862  Kir  Charles  Wood 
ordered  its  application  to  India  at  large.  So  great  were 
the  difficulties  encountered  that  these  orders  were  delayed 
in  execution.  Meantime,  the  evil  results  of  the  system 
began  to  appear.  The  inherent  inequity  to  the  general 
taxpayer  of  alienating  the  unearned  increment  of  rent 
began  to  be  realized,  and  in  1883  the  orders  of  Sir  Charles 
Wood  were  definitely  cancelled  by  Lord  Ripon. 

§  20.  Such  was  the  history  of  the  first  attempts  of  British 
administration  in  Bengal  to  settle  the  land-revenues,  and 
such  were  its  consequences.  Whan,  however,  in  the  earlier 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Company  began  to 
grapple  with  the  same  problem  in  other  parts  of  India, 
it  was  then  equipped  with  an  able  and  experienced  staff 
of  administrators.  The  British  administration  was  thus 
in  a  position  to  revive  the  best  features  of  Akbar's  system, 
and  to  add  to  it  others  which  were  a  further  improvement. 
Akbar  had  aimed  at  converting  a  share  in  the  grain  heap 
into  a  cash  payment  based  on  a  share  of  the  gross  produce. 
The  British  Government  adhered  to' the  principle  of  collecting 
the  revenue  in  cash  instead  of  in  kind,  but  based  th©  assess- 
ment on  a  calculation  of  the  *  net  assets  '  or  profits  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  the  rent  which  a  freeholder  could  obtain 
by  letting  the  land.  But  these  rents  were  not  levied  on 
improvements  made  by  the  owner  or  cultivator.  The  rent 
was,  in  fact,  based  upon  what  Americans  call  the  prairie 
value  of  the  land. 

§  21.  In  Madras  Sir  Thomas  Munro  developed  the  idea  of 
surveying  the  districts,  and  also  of  dealing  direct  with  the 
cultivators.  In  1807  he  converted  the  Directors  to  his 
views.  The  result  was  the  system  knpwn  as  the  raiyatwari 
settlement.  The  fields  were  surveyed,  the  soils  classified, 
and  the  assessment  determined  in  accordance  with  the  size 
of  the  field  and  the  value  of  the  soil.  The  ruling  prices  ot 
crops  raised  on  the  fields  are  also  taken  into  account.  It 
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is  in  accordance  witli  a  rise  m  these  prices  that  the  valuations 
are  revised  at  the  periodic  assessments,  The  revenue, 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  now  only  about  50  per  cent,  of 
the  valuation,  is  collected  from  the  cultivators  themselves 
direct  by  the  government  officials. 

§  22.  We  may  now  examine  in  greater  detail  the  develop- 
ment of  the  system  in  the  United  Provinces  the  special 
subject  of  this  inquiry,  omitting  any  reference  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  Oudh.1 

Generally  speaking,  the  position  of  the  mmindars  was 
recognized' as  in  Bengal,  In  villages  where  no  fcamindar 
could  be  found,  the  resident  or  more  permanent  cultivators 
were  amalgamated  under  a  system  of  joint -ownership.  In 
the  place  of  a  swunindar  a  kind  of  corporation  wan  established, 
and  this  system  is  now  largely  typical  of  Northern  India. 
But  the  settlement  was  never  made  permanent-  an  in  'Bengal, 
and  was  subject  to  revision  from  time  to  time,  and  that 
revision  was  based  upon  accurate  surveys  and  records  of 
rights.  The  following  note  from  the  hand  of  an  expert 
will  serve  to  show  the  manner  in  which  these  surveys  were 
made  : 

In  1822  the  firwt  steps  wore  taken  toward*  wuring  a  satisfactory 
record  of  rights  in  the  land.  The  position  of  the*  hereditary  collectors 
of  the  State  demand  (the*  aamindarn,  a«  they  had  oome  to  ho  called) 
had  by  this  time  been  recognised.  Tho  viliugos  won1  surveyed,  and 
the  maps  showed  ovory  fiold  in  every  villugo,  whilo  each  plot  was 
numbered.  A  Horios  ot  registers  was  prepared  to  link  up  with  the 
map,  and  tho  namo  of  the  Kain'mdar,  and  of  ovory  net  mil  cultivator, 
with  details  of  the  plots  in  hin  holding*  Itm  rout-  and  HO  forth,  was 
recorded.  Those  maps  and  register*  form  the  ImtttK  of  the*  now 
elaborate  system  of  land  record*,  and  thoy  are  fuiimtiiined  on  much 
the  same  lines  in  all  tho  provinces  of  British  India.  In  niottt  provinces 
the  maps  and  the  registers  forming  tho  *  record  of  right*1  are  kept  up 
to  date*  by  the  patwari*  (or  similar  officials  under  another  name)  under 

1  At  thin  point  it  may  bo  wall  to  iiuwrt  a  word  of  warning  ©xtr&oted 
from  a  latter  written  on  thin  ninety  a*  n  whole  by  tin  officer  holding  one  of 
the  most  responsible  positions  in  India  ;  *  i  have  road  with  groat  Interest 
your  Htudy  No.  3  on  the  nubjtwt  of  land  riwotiuo*  I  hayt*  nent  two  copies 
of  it  to  bo  examined  from  a  toohnioal  point  of  view,  ami  thli  note  that  1  now 
write  docw  not  protend  to  Im  oritinU  on  that  wore. 

4 1  know  you  will  forgive  tny  naying,  I  think  you  urgue  too  much  from 
the  particular  to  tho  gorwral.  *  That  k  to  nay,  you  give  the  impremion  to 
the  reader  who  <iooe  not  take  careful  note  ol  your  earlier  fmragmphs  that 
what  you  my  throughout,  baH«d  admittedly  l»tg*sly  upon  the  oonditto&ft 
in  the  Unitec!  Frovinaw,  In  true  of  the  whole  of  Indi*.  You  guard  youwdif 
against  this  muiconeeption  here  and  there,  but  it  will  nevertheleM  prow 
a  stumbling  block  for  norne 
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the  general  control  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  district  (the  Collector 
or  Deputy  Commissioner),  and  at  intervals,  generally  (though  not 
necessarily)  when  a  revision  of  the  land  revenue  assessment  is  con- 
templated, the  maps  and  registers  are  also  completely  revised  and 
overhauled. 

The  earliest  assessments  had  been  more  or  less  continuations  of 
the  Mughal  methods,  and  were  based  chiefly  on  such  public  accounts 
as  were  available. ;  but  in  any  case  they  were  estimates  of  the  cash 
value  of  the  share  of  the  crops  due  to  the  State,  and  were  revised  at 
intervals  of  three  to  five  years.  In  Upper  India,  however,  hereditary 
zarnindars  were,  not  always  found,  arid  in  that  ease  engagements  to 
pay  the  revenue  assessed  wore  taken  from  the  established  cultivators 
in  the  village*,  on  joint  responsibility,  and  such  men  in  that  way 
obtained  a  title  similar  to  that  of  the  ^amindars. 

At  the.  present  day  communities  of  this  sort  contribute  a  largo 
share  of  the  land  revenue. 

In  1822,  by  the  same  Regulation  which  initiated  the  record  of 
rights,  the  basis  of  the  assessment  was  changed,  an  attempt  being 
made  to  calculate  the  gross  profits  of  cultivation  by  deducting  the 
wages  of  labour  and  the  interest  on  capital  from  the  value  of  the  crop, 
the  revenue  to  be  assessed  at  a  fixed  share  of  the  gross  profits. 
But  this  process  not  unnaturally  proved  too  elaborate  to  be  workable, 
and  it  was  finally  abandoned  in  1.833  in  favour  of  a  system  which  has 
endured  in  its  main  outlines  until  the  present  day.  Instead  of  making 
estimates  of  crop  and  cost  of  cultivation,  the  valuation  of  the  lana 
is  now  made  on  a  consideration  of  the  rents  actually  paid  by  the 
cultivator  (and  recorded  in  the  record  of  rights)  to  the  zamindar. 
The  process  of  assessment  in  its  latest  development  under  this  system 
is  briefly  as  follows.  Similar  villages  are  grouped  in  assessment 
*  circles ',  plots  of  similar  soil  in  them  are  grouped  in  soil-classes, 
and  rent-rales  for  each  class  of  soil  in  each  circle  are  deduced  from 
the  rents  paid  on  a  modern  scab  by  substantial  tenants.  These 
rates  are  used  for  the  valuation  of  unrented  land,  e,  g.  the  fields  held 
by  the  zamindars  in  their  own  cultivation  or  granted  by  them 
without  rent  (or  at  a  favoured  rate  of  rent)  to  relatives,  family 
priests,  village  servants,  and  so  forth.  From  the  sum  of  the  tenants' 
rents  the  valuation  of  unrented  land,  and  the  income  from  unculti- 
vated products  such  as  grass,  roods,  and  wild  trees,  or  the  fish  in 
the  lakes  and  streams,  deductions  are  made  by  way  of  allowance  for 
improvements  effected  at  the  mmindar's  expense  and  for  the  excep- 
tional costliness  of  the  zammdar's  own  cultivation,  (His  social 
position  usually  prevents  him  from  working  with,  his  own  hands  like 
the  humbler  tenant,)  The  result  is  the  *  net  assets '  of  which  the 
fixed  share,  nominally  half,  formerly  more,  but  in  practice  now  less, 
is  the  land  revenue  assessed  by  the  *  Settlement  Officer*.  The 
reassessment  or  settlement  occurs  now  at  intervals  generally  of 
thirty  years. 

Incidentally,  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  the  rent-rates 
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adopted  by  the  Settlement  Officer  have  been  uned  not  only  to  value 
unrented  fields,  but  also  to  enhance  tenants'  rents  which  are  Heriously 
inadequate  when  judged  by  modern  .standards.  There1  are  classes 
of  tenants  whose  rente,  owing  to  legal  rcstric-tionH,  cannot  ho  easily 
enhanced,  and  there  are  some  mmindars  who  are  content  not  to 
attempt  to  enhance  their  tenants'  rents  between  HottlenK'ntH,  so  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  actual  rents  remain  stagnant  and  do 
not  respond  to  the  increases  in  rental  values  which  generally  occur 
in  the  long  intervals  of  thirty  yearn  Such  route  can  be,  and  generally 
are,  raised  by  the  Settlement  Officer,  and  while  the.  increment  of 
course  goes  in  the  first  instance  to  the  zaminciar  it  in  included  in  the 
'  net  assets  '  and  is  thus  partially  secured  to^tlie  Htute. 

This  account  of  modern  methods  only  applies  in  full  to  theme1  parts 
of  the  United  ProvinecK  which  are  not  permanently  Hcttled.  In  the 
*  ryotwari  '  tracts  (chiefly  in  the  Madras  and  Bombay  'Presidencies) 
the  actual,  cultivator  and  the.  owner  are  the  name  person,  and  there 
is  little  actual  rent  to  guide  the  Settlement  Officer.  While,  therefore, 
villages  and  soils  are  classified  much  in  the*  mime  way  as  in  the 
United  Provinces,  the-  assessment  in  determined  by  the  direct 
application  of  a  mvww'-rafr',  which  has  to  be  fixed  on  theoretical 
considerations,  such  as  the  esti mated  yield  of  crops  or  *t  fine1  in  prices 
or  improvement  in  communications  or  irrigation  effected  at  the 
expense  of  the  State. 

In  permanently  nettled  traetn  the  nettlenicnt  date*  from  1793 
or  shortly  after,  and  of  comw  w  not  liable  to  revimcm  ;  but  provision 
is  usually  made  for  reviaionn  of  the  record  of  righte  in  them,  and 
to  some  extent  for  fixing  the-  cultivators'  rente, 

In  the  Punjab,  where  village  communities  in  part*  are  much  more 
common  than  jsamindars,  and  mere  tenants  an*  few,  the  Settlement 
Officer  ha&  still  partial  recourse  to  produce  cut  i  ma  ten  in  order  to 
determine  a  fair  valuation  of  the  anfwtB, 

§  23.  Over  four-fifths  of  Britinh  India  a  periodic  revision 

of  aBsessmentn  has  been  maintained,  which  enables  some 
portion  of  the  unearned,  increment  to  be  recovered  in  relief 

of  general  taxation,  The  revision  in  usually  affected  once 
in  a  generation,  that  ia  to  nay,  in  thirty  years.  Nona  the  loss 
a  progressive  departure  from  the  principle  of  reserving  the 
unearned  increment  to  the  state  nan  been  made.  On  the 
valuations  current  in  the  year  1812  Government  decided 
to  levy  only  00  per  centM  thus  leaving  a  margin  of  10  per 
cent,  in  favour  of  the  person  liable  to  government  for  the 
rent.  Since  1812  the  proportion  of  the"*  net  *  taken 

by  government  han  been  steadily  reduced,  In-  1822  it  WAS 
lowered  to  80  per  cent.,  in  1832  to  72|  per  cant.,  in  1840' 
to  66f  and  in  1855  to  50  per  cent,  A  discretion  has  now 
been  given  to  provincial  governments  to  fix  the  revenue  a»t 
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from  55  to  45  per  cent,  of  the  valuations.    In  practice,  the 
revenue  is  often  assessed  at  a  much  lower  figure. 

§  24.  But  this  is  not  all.  In  recent  years  the  value  of 
agricultural  produce  has  risen  so  rapidly  that  government 
has  shrunk  from  making  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
assessments. 

The  reasons  for  this  hesitation  may  be  seen  by  taking 
an  imaginary  case.  Let  us  take  a  property  the  rental  of 
which  was  valued  in  the  year  1880  at '  Es.  400.  Of  this 
valuation  50  per  cent.,  or  Rs.  200,  would  be  payable  to 
government  a>s  revenue.  That,  and  no  more,  would  continue 
to  be  payable  till  1910,  when  the  land  came  up  once  more 
for  revaluation. 

In  the  meantime  the  value  of  rents  might  have  risen  to 
Us.  1,000  and  might  have  been  realized  by  the  zamindar 
raising  hin  rents  against  the  cultivator.  Thus,  in  1910,  the 
zamindar  would  be  realizing  Rs.  1,000,  out  of  which  RE.  200 
only  would  be  due  to  government,  leaving  him  a  net  income 
of  Rs.  800.  In  1010  his  land  would  be  revalued  at  Rs.  1,000, 
of  which  50  per  cent.,  or  Rs.  500,  would  be  due  to  govern- 
ment. HIB  private  income  would  thus  at  one  stroke  be 
reduced  from  Rs.  800  to  Rs.  500,  or  by  37  J  per  cent.,  and  the 
enhancement  of  revenue  would  be  Rs,  300,  or  150  per  cent. 

The  Revenue  Department  of  the  Government  of  India 
has  therefore  instructed  the  provincial  government  that, 
without  their  special  sanction,  no  revision  of  assessments 
shall  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  aggregate  revenue  of 
a  district  by  more  than  33 J  per  cent. 

§  25.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  effect  is  given  to  these 
instructions  there  is  some  conflict  of  evidence,  8ome  officers 
hold  that  they  are  ordered  to  writ©  down  the  valuation  to 
a  figure  which  will  avoid  an  increase  of  the  revenue  assess- 
ment by  more  than  33i  per  cent*  Others  maintain  that 
there  is  no  tampering  with  valuations,  but  the  result  is 
secured  by  reducing  the  proportion  of  them  taken  as  revenue. 
To  take  the  example  quoted,  one  school  maintain  that  the 
valuation  IB  written  down  from  Rs.  1,000  to  Rs.  900.  The 
zamindar  would  thus  have  to  pay  only  Rs.  460  to  govern- 
ment ;  but  as  he  is  really  deriving  Rs,  1,000,  not  Rs.  900, 
from  the  rents,  he  would  retain  a  private  income  of  Rs.  550. 
This  is  a  less  crushing  reduction  of  his  income  than  if  the 
full  admissible  half  assessment  had  been  taken.  The  other 
school  declare  that  the  result  is  really  arrived  at  by  main- 
taining the  figure  at  the  real  valuation  indicated  by  the 
rents,  namely  Rs.  1,000,  and  reducing  the  share  taken  as 
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revenue  from  50  to  45  per  -cent.  He  would  thus  pay  Rs.  450 
in  revenue  and  retain  Rs.  550  as  Ms  private  income. 

The  precise  method,  however,  by  which  these  reductions 
of  revenue  are  made  is  immaterial.  The  fact  that  in  many 
cases  they  have  been  reduced  to  45  per  cent,  or  even  lower, 
is  not  in  dispute.1 

In  addition  to  revenue  taken  by  government  in  the 
United  Provinces  is  a  cess  equal  to  an  additional  10  per  cent, 
on  the  revenue  collected.  This  cess,  however,  is  merely  a 
consolidation  of  a  number  of  extras  levied  for  local  purposes, 
and  is  devoted  to  such  purposes  exclusively.  This  percentage 
is  added  to  the  revenue  and  collected  at  the  same  time. 

§  26.  The  most  striking  departure  from  Georgian  prin- 
ciples, however,  has  been  made  in  the  cases  where  land 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  growing  towns  has  been  diverted 
from  cultivation  to  be  used  as  sites  for  houses,  factories,  or 
shops.  It  is  in  these  very  cases  that  the  fact  of  unearned 
increment  is  least  in  question.  The  moment  that  agricul- 
tural land  comes  within  reach  of  a  growing  town,  the  rents 
obtainable  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Here  it  is  quite 
beyond  dispute  that  the  increment  of  values  is  not  due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  owner  or  cultivator. 

Land  when  so  diverted  from  cultivation  to  more  profitable 
uses  seems  to  have  been  treated  in  different  ways.  Some 
revenue  authorities  have  kept  the  land  on  the  records,  and 
have  assessed  it  for  revenue  at  the  highest  agricultural 
rates  ruling  in  the  neighbourhood.  Qthers  have  taken  the 
view  that  land  revenue  is  simply  a  tax  on  tillage,  so  that, 
when  land  ceases  to  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  it 
ceases  to  be  liable  to  land  tax  at  all.  The  fortunate  owner 
has  thus  been  exempted  from  land  taxation  at  the  moment 
when  his  rents  are  increasing  by  many  hundreds  per  cent. 

An  actual  example  may  be  cited.  A  large  cotton  concern 
required  a  field  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  certain  town  in 
the  United  Provinces  as  a  site  for  a  ginning  factory.  The 
field  was  assessed  for  taxation  at  Rs.  5.  It  was  leased  from 
the  owner  at  an  annual  rent  of  Rs.  300  and  the  factory  was 
erected.  These  were  the  facts  with  which  the  settlement 
officer  had  to  deal.  In  accordance  with  recognized  practice, 
he  should  have  removed  the  land  from  his  roll,  on  the  ground 
that,  as  it  was  no  longer  subject  to  cultivation,  it  ceased  to 
be  subject  to  the  land  tax.  He  availed  himself,  however, 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  technically  outside  the  municipal 

1  For  opinions  of  experts  on  this  and  other  points  raised  in  these  pages 
S3e  Appendix  A  to  this  study,  p.  276. 
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limits,  and  kept  it  on  his  roll  at  a  rental  of  Rs.  20,  the  highest 
in  the  neighbourhood  paid  on  any  class  of  agricultural  land. 
But  had  the  field  been  within  the  municipal  area,  it  would 
then  and  there  have  vanished  from  the  roll  and  have  ceased 
to  be  liable  for  the  land  tax."1 

§  27.  It  is  not  uninstructive  to  trace  the  process  which  has 
led  to  these  startling  results.  The  Mughal  Empire  claimed 
the  ultimate  ownership  in  land.  In  virtue  of  that  right  it 
conceded  the  cultivator  no  more  than  the  means  of  bare 
subsistence.  All  that  was  over  and  above  that  margin  was 
claimed  by  the  state,  and  for  practical  purposes  the  rent 
due  to  the  state  was  fixed  at  one-third  or  one-quarter  of 
the  gross  produce. 

The  British  administration  claimed  to  inherit  these 
rights.  The  basis  upon  which  the  rent  was  fixed  was 
changed  from  one-third  or  one-quarter  of  the  gross  produce 
to  the  annual  rent  obtainable  in  the  open  market.  The  share 
of  this  rent  to  be  paid  as  revenue  was  first  fixed  at  90  per 
cent.,  and  then  reduced  by  successive  stages  to  45  per  cent. 
In  the  meantime  the  custom  developed  of  calling  it  a  tax. 
The  revenues  from  land  may  be  described  as  a  rent  which 
government  has  drifted  into  treating  as  a  tax  on  agricul- 
ture.2 On  the  other  hand  two  features  have  been  preserved 

1  The  facts  recited  in  this  paragraph  were  taken  down  from  the  lips 
of  an.  experienced  settlement  officer,  to  whom  this  point  was  afterwards 
sent  for  criticism.    That  a  certain  variety  of  practice  may  exist  is  shown 
by  the  following  note  made  by  a  collector  :  fc  1  had  certainly  always  thought 
that  ground-rents  were  deemed  part  of  the  assets  and  assessable  for 
Land  Revenue  in  the  ordinary  fashion.    1  have  certainly  acted  on  that 
assumption  without  such  action  being  objected  to.' 

The  following  note  from  a  commissioner,  however,  inclines  me  to  think 
that  the  collector  who  wrote  this  last  note  wan  thinking  of  sites  in  villages 
and  small  rural  towns,  and  not  of  towns  where  modem  factories  have 
sprung  up,  of  which  there  are  already  examples  in  the  United  Provinces  : 
fc  The  probable  reason  that  in  the  United  Provinces  no  land  revenue  has 
been  taken  for  land  not  used  for  agriculture  is  that  there  is  so  little  of  it 
except  in  a  few  towns. 

*  In  the  villages  practically  all  the  land  covered  by  houses  is  used  for 
dwellings  for  agriculturalists  or  for  labourers,  artisans,  or  others  whose 
residence  Is  necessarily  for  agricultural  purposes.  In  the  comparatively 
few  towns  where  a  charge  might  iustifiably  be  levied  the  dissatisfaction 
and  trouble  that  would  be  caused  by  levying  direct  taxation  from  a  large 
number  of  smallholders  not  held  together  by  any  communal  responsibility 
for  payment  has  been  a  strong  argument  for  not  introducing  innovations.* 
(See  also  Appendix  A  to  this  study.) 

2  A  commissioner  notes :  6  It  is  not  a  tax  on  agriculture,  because,  theoreti- 
cally, it  can  have  no  effect  on  rent.    The  actual  cultivating  tenant  would 
pay  the  same  rent  as  he  does  if  the  land  revenue  were  remitted. 

If  the  landlord,,  and  not  government,  is  regarded  as  the  proprietor,  it 
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which  seem  clearly  to  mark  the  laud  revenues  as  being  of 
the  nature  of  a  rent  rather  than  of  a  tax. 

The  proportion  of  net  assets,  to  be  taken  by  government 
as  revenue,  is  not  determined  by  statute,  nor  even  dwciwsed 
in  the  legislature.  The  successive,  reductions  from  90  to 
less  than  60  per  cent,  have  been  ordered  by  the  ( Jovernment 
of  India  in  its  executive  capacity.  Under  .British  institutions 
a  tax  is  an  impost  levied  in  accordance  with  a  statute,  in 
terms  of  which  the  amount  leviable  can  be.  settled  to  the 
uttermost  farthing  in  the  law  courts.  If  government  desire 
to  exact  100  per  cent,  of  the  net  assets  no  law  court  could 
intervene. 

The  assessment  made  by  the  settlement  officer  is  pre- 
sented to  the  person  liable  for  the  revenue,  whether 
zamindar  or  raiyat,  in  the  form  of  a  bargain.  Ho  may  take 
it  or  leave  it,  and  if  he  elects  to  reject  the  assessment  pro- 
posed, his  rights  are  passed  to  another,,  and  the  previous 
holder  is  compensated  out  of  the  proceeds.  His  tenure  m 
thus  distinctly  of  the  nature  of  a  tenant  right. 

The  system,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  thus  characteristic  of 
a  rent  rather  than  of  a  tax.  The  highest  authorities  on  the 
subject  are  disposed  to  treat  the  distinction  between  a  rent 
and  a  tax  as  purely  academic.  But  the  two  things  are  vitally 
different,  in  the  Bast  as  well  as  in  the  West,  While  persis- 
tently handling  the  revenues  as  a  rent,  government  has 
drifted  into  thinking  of  them  as  a  tax  on  tillage.  The  natural 
result  has  been  that  when  land  ceased  to  be  used  for  agricul- 
ture, it  ceased  to  be  charged  for  revenue.  Land  which  had 
suddenly  acquired  colossal  values  as  urban  property  was 
thus  at  the  next  assessment  freed  from  liability  for  the 
payment  of  any  rent  to  the  state  in  virtue  of  its  position 
as  ultimate  owner.  The  policy  is  defended  on  the  pound 
that  urban  and  industrial  rents  are  now  subject  to  income 
tax.  But  income  tax  is  a  mere  fraction  of  the  rental  created 
when  land  is  diverted  from  tillage  to  building  sites.  The 
highest  income  tax  (apart  from  super-tax)  now  leviable  is 
1  anna  in  the  rupee,  or  6|-  per  cent.,  and  was  until  recently 
5  pies  in  the  rupee,  or  about  2  J  per  cant* 

§  28.  If,  by  means  of  increased  tariffs,  by  the  investment  of 
capital  encouraged  by  the  state,  and  by  the  construction 
of  railways  and  roads,  a  rapid  industrial  development  -is 

IK  a  tax  on  landlords*  profits  not  very  disslmiltvr  to  income  tox  on  profits 
from  sources  other  than  agriculture.  After  «dl  it  does  not  much,  matfcwr. 
A  rupee  taken  from  tk©  laadlord  is  a,  rupee  lew  for  him,  to  ftpe&d,  whdthw  It 
is  called  rent  or 
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to  be  fostered  and  great  towns  are  called  into  existence, 
the  public  claim  to  the  increment  created  on  industrial 
and  urban  sites  is  of  growing  importance.  It  is  a  fund 
which  can  properly  be  reserved  for  meeting  the  expenses 
of  town-planning,  for  providing  open  spaces,  and  generally 
preventing  the  growth  of  slum  conditions  which  have 
fastened  like  ulcers  on  modern  civilization.  If  industrial 
development  on  a  large  scale  is  to  mean  the  growth  of  such 
conditions  in  India,  the  task  of  maintaining  order  under 
any  system  of  government  may  well  be  rendered  impossible. 
Slum  conditions  are  easy  to  prevent,  but  almost  impossible 
to  cure.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  value  of  land  at  the 
moment  when  it  is  diverted  from  agricultural  to  industrial 
and  urban  uses  provides  the  funds  for  preventing  the  growth 
of  future  hotbeds  of  vice  and  disease  just  when  they  are 
most  needed.  The  recent  expansion  of  cities  in  India,  and 
its  effect  on  adjacent  land  values,  is  leading  government 
to  give  the  subject  its  serious  consideration. 

§  29.  The  manner  in  which  the  income  tax  is  levied  is 
a  further  example  of  the  results  of  treating  a  rent  as  a  tax. 
Theoretically  a  tax  on  income  is  the  soundest  of  all  taxes* 
In  practice  the  chief  objection  to  it  arises  from  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  the  income  of  large  classes  of  taxpayers,  and 
nowhere  is  this  difficulty  greater  than  in  India.  It  is, 
indeed,  notorious  that  business  men  are  often  in  the  habit 
of  keeping  two  sets  of  books,  one  secret,  reflecting  the  real 
extent  of  their  transactions,  and  another  for  the  benefit 
of  the  revenue  officers.  On  the  incomes  derived  from 
agricultural  land  evasion  is  more  difficult,  because  they  are 
the  subject  of  records  in  the  hands  of  government ;  and  yet 
these  incomes  were  selected  for  total  exemption  from  the 
income  tax,  on  the  ground  that  the  land  was  taxed  already. 
In  fact,  such  incomes l  consisted  of  commission  paid  by  the 
state  to  individuals  for  administering  the  land  and  for 
collecting  or  realizing  the  rents.  A  reduction  in  the  com- 
mission granted  might  have  been  alleged  as  a  reason  for 
exemption  from  income  tax.  But  in  fact  the  commission 
has  been  largely  and  steadily  increased.  In  1907  it  was 
calculated  that  throughout  British  India  government  was 
taking  no  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  net  assets,  or  5  J  per 
eent,  of  the  gross  produce.2  It  must  now  be  taking 

1  i  a.  the  incomes  of  the  landlords,  The  income  of  the  tenant  cultivator 
is  not  even  «.  commission ;  but  of  course  the  number  of  tenants  whose 
income  would  be  over  the  income-tax  minimum  is  relatively  small. 

a  Impwial  Gfmette&rt  voL  iv»  p*  216, 
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considerably  lews,  and  it  is  not  in  question  that  in  Native 
States  a  much  higher  proportion  is  collected  by  the  rulers. 
From  the  following  table,  published  in  1007,  the  effect  of 
these  reductions  on  the  general  taxpayer  in  apparent. 


Proportion  borne,  by  the  land            /tf/f).          JXfW.          IWil  WOO. 

revenue  to :          *                         /'<•/•  rt;nL  /Vr  m*/.  /Vr  mi,/,  /Vr  cent. 

The  gross  income  of  the  Htato  .       «'HM»           29-5           2H-0  23*2 

Taxation  proper        .         .  .       43'!)           41-6           40-8  38-6 

§  30.   AH  a  larger  proportion  of  the  unearned  increment 
"  from  land  is  abandoned  to  individuals,  HO  in  a  larger  propor- 

1  tion  of  the  public  expenses  transferred  to  the  Hhouldera  of 

the  general  taxpayer.  The  individual  who  profit  by  the 
increment  abandoned  by  the  state  belong  to  different  classes 
in  different  parts  of  India.  In  Northern  India,  as  in  Bengal, 
government  has  largely  recognized  the  claims  of  the  taluq- 
dars  and  zamindars  to  an  interest  in  collecting  the  rents. 
Recognition  of  this  class,  as  the  persons  to  whom  govern- 
ment looks  for  the  payment  of  land  revenue,  has  practically 
established  their  position  as  landlords,  subject  to  periodic 
revision  of  the  amounts  due  from  them  to  the  government. 
The  re-valuation  of  the  land  every  thirty  yeaix  has  operated 
against  such  an  increase  of  subinfexidations  as  developed 
under  the  permanent  settlement.  But  clearly  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  rent  has  been  abandoned  in  favour  of 
the  zamindars.  In  1812  a  commission  of  10  per  cent*  was 
*i  considered  sufficient  to  compensate  zamindarn  for  the  cost 

:  of  collection.    This  commission  has  now  been  raised  to  about 

50  per  cant,  of  a  much  larger  valuation*     it  in  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  bulk  of  this  increment  accrues  to  the 
benefit  of  the  zamindars.     In  the  parts  of  India  where 
J  raiyatwari  obtains  it  must  have  gone  to  the  cult  i  vat  ore. 

§31,    Wherever  the  zamindars   have   been   recognized, 

1  attempts  have  been  made  to  protect  the  interests  of  cultiva- 

<  tors  by  tenancy  laws*  and,  as  in  Bengal,  theae  lawn  have  led 

to  an  over-increasing  volume  of  litigation,     The  smallest 

cases  are  heard  by  assistant  collectors  of  the  second  class, 

larger  cases  by  assistant  collectors  of  the  first  class ;  appeals 

-   from  the  former  go  to  the  collector,  and  from  the  latter  to 

the  commissioner  or,  finally,  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  if 

1  points  of  law  are  involved ;   others  to  the  district  judge 

and  on  second  appeal  to  the  High  Court,    Broadly  speaking, 

ail  appeals  which  involve  a  question  of  proprietary  right  or 

of  jurisdiction  go  to  the  Civil  Court  and  mot  to  the  com* 

miBsioner ;    so  do  all  appeals  in  suits  for  arrears  of  rent 
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amounting  to  over  Rs.  100.1  With  all  these  appeals  it  is 
difficult,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  to  eliminate  the  ad- 
vantage of  wealthier  suitors  who  can  afford  to  carry  their 
cases  from  court  to  court.2  None  the  less  zamindars  as 
a  class  would  prefer  a  more  summary  system  which  ensured 
final  decisions  at  the  initial  stage.3  A  steady  growth  in 
the  number  of  lawyers  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  present 
system.4 

§  32.  The  practice  of  recognizing  the  claims  of  the  hereditary 
tax  collector  and  administrator  of  the  land,  and  of  placing 
him  in  the  position  of  a  landlord,  has  prevailed  in  Bengal 
and  in  Northern  India.  In  these  parts  of  India  the  zamindari 
system  is  the  rule,  though  in  Northern  India  the  zamindar 
is  usually  subject  to  a  periodic  revision  and  enhancement 
of  the  revenue  due  from  him  to  the  state.  All  this  was  done 
with  the  deliberate  intention  of  creating  a  landed  gentry 
disposed  to  maintain  the  existing  order  and  competent 
to  aid  in  doing  80  by  reason  of  the  influence  which  each 
of  them  wielded  amongst  his  own  tenants. 

§  33.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  anything  said  in  the 
foregoing  pages  that  this  policy  is  regarded  as  a  mistake, 
apart  from  the  permanent  settlement  in  Bengal.  The 
economic  results  of  the  policy  have  been  traced.  They  are 

1  A  collector  notes :  *  It  should,  I  think,  be  made  quite  clear  that  the 
system  here  referred  to  is  that  of  the  United  Provinces.  In  Bengal  all  such 
cases  are  dealt  with  wholly  by  the  Civil  Courts,  and  the  collector  and  his 
subordinates  and  the  commissioner  have,  I  believe,  no  concern  whatever 
with  them.  This  is  another  difference  in  system  which  divorces  the 
ordinary  district  official  from  the  people  in  Bengal.  (The  same  remarks 
apply  to  Behar.) ' 

%  The  same  collector  notes  :  *  These  remarks  are  very  true.  The  result 
is  most  emphatically  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor. 

4  There  is  also  increasing  tension  between  landlord  and  tenant.  Far  too 
many  landlords  are  absolute  absentees,  leaving  the  management  of  their 
estates  to  agents,  who  are  frequently  far  from  honest,  cheating  their 
masters  and  swindling  and  tyrannizing  over  the  tenants-  Some  day  there 
will  be  a  **  jacquerie  'V 

3  A  senior  member  of  the  I.O.fcJ.  notes :  k  The  tenants  as  well  as  the 
fcamindara  would  prefer  more  summary  methods.    Their  illiteracy,  which 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  mmlndars  in  proportion,  makes  them  a  constant 
prey  to  the  technicalities  of  a  tenancy  law,  of  which  legal  practitioners,  with 
no  established  code  of  honour  to  restrain  them,  make  the  most  in  their  own 
selfish  interests* 

4  Our  tenancy  law  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  but  really  pressing 
questions  of  its  amendment  have  to  take  a  back  seat  when  fuss  about 
home  rule  and  such-like  nebulous  and  frothy  politics  is  the  order  of  the  day.5 

4  A  senior  officer  notes  :  *  In  fact,  in  the  united  Provinces  quite  a  tmaU 
proportion  of  appealable  orders  in  such  oases  are  actually  appealed.  The 
numbers  look  large  because  the  population  and  the  districts  are  many,' 
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facts  which  have  to  bo  weighed,  hut  economic  considerations 
have  often  to  be  overruled  by  political  reaaoriw,  a  thing 
which  economists  arc  prone  to  forget,  in  any  case  there 
can  now  be  no  more  question  of  dmturbing  the  present  rights 
of  the  zamindars  than  of  going  back  on  the  permanent 
settlements,  wherever  they  wore  made.1 

§  34.  As  noticed  above  it  was  due  to  the  personal  influence 
of '(Sir  Thomas  Munro  that  the  opposite  policy  was  followed 
in  Madras.  Wherever  possible  the  claims  of  the  mmindars 
were  set  aside,  and  the  revenue  was  collected  direct  from 
the  cultivator  or  raiyat  by  government  officials.  The  result 
in  that  47  per  cent,  of  the  land  revenue  of  India  h  now 
raised  from  districts  in  which  the  raiyatwari  system  pre- 
vails. In  these  districts  it  in  the  cultivator  himself  who 
benefits  from  the  gradual  reduction  in  the  proportion  of 
the  rent  taken  by  government  to  45  per  cent.  Where  55  per 
cent,  of  the  economic  rent  is  left  to  the  cultivators  it  would 
clearly  be  possible  for  many  of  them  to  nuhlet  and  to  live 
on  the  rents.  Under  these  circumntancoK  the  raiyat  would 
become?  a  landlord.  The  right  to  sublet,  however,  in  subject 
to  government  sanction  and  in  carefully  controlled.2  In 
the  raiyatwari  districts  there  in,  therefore,  no  need  for  land 
laws  regulating  rents  and  relations  of  landlords  and  tenants. 
A  mass  of  litigation,  and  a  consequent  growth  of  the  legal 
profession,  is  avoided,  The  raiyatwari  nyBtem  prevails  in 
Madras,  Bombay,  Assam ,  and  Burma. 

§  35.  The  method  of  collecting  the  land  revenue  remains  to 
be  noticed.  In  the  permanently  Bottled  dintrietB  of  Bengal 
the  zamindar  muni  pay  the  revenue  duo  to  government 
into  its  treamiry  by  nunnet  on  a  certain  clay,  failing  which 
his  rights  are  exposed  for  public  sale. 

Elsewhere  the  revenue  in  generally  payable  in  instalments 
i  after  each  crop  i»  reaped,  according  to  local  conditions,    The 

tahsildar  in  usually  the  officer  who  actually  receives  the 
cash. 

1  An  Indian  critic  notes  :  *  in  an  agriouituml  country  like  India,  if  the 
landed  gentry  had  not  been  created  the  native*  would  have  remained  non- 
program!  va,' 

tj  1  have  ninoo  heard  that  in  Madm*  raiyntwuri  tenures  are  freely  pur- 
chased by  mere  hives  torn  who  sublet  them  to  the  aotu&l  cultivators. 
1  have  not  been  able  to  investigate  the  matter  at  clone  quarters  j  but 
in  so  far  as  this  practice  has  been  permitted,  the  raiyatwari  syvtem  ha* 
clearly  developed  into  a  zamindarf  system  in  a  disguised  form,  The 
disguise  might  be  a  danger  if  it  tended  to  prevent  the  protection  of  the 
tenant  by  law,  M  in  other  parts  of  India  where  the  muuudari  spttem  is 
recognized. 
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Where  payments  are  in  default,  recovery  is  effected  by 
attaching  the  movables  of  the  defaulter,  or  the  land  in 
respect  of  which  the  revenue  is  due,  or  other  land  belonging 
to  the  defaulter,  or,  in  some  cases,  by  arrest.  The  issue  of 
the  writ  of  attachment  is  usually  effective  at  once.1 

§  36.  Where  crops  have  failed,  the  revenue  is  suspended 
or  even  remitted.  From  1 899  to  3  902,  when  famine  prevailed, 
revenue  to  the  value  of  £1,289,812  was  suspended,  of  which 
£1,238,937  was  finally  remitted.  In  the  famines  which 
followed  1902,  though  less  severe,  much  larger  sums  were 
remitted. 

§  37.  From  the  foregoing  sketch  it  appeal's  that  the 
agricultural  produce  of  land  is  the  main  source  of  revenue 
in.  India,  and  the  government  has  steadily  reduced  the 
demands  made  on  it.  As  the  value  of  produce  has  grown, 
government  has  confined  itself  to  taking  a  smaller  and 
smaller  proportion,  Tho  result  is  that,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  average  wealth  of  the  people  of  India  per*  head  is 
extremely  low,  the  proportion  of  that  wealth  diverted  for 
public  purposes  is  even  lower.2 

§  38.  Mr.  Jack  has  conclusively  shown  that,  in  comparison 
with  Italy  or  Japan,  the  inhabitant  of  Bengal  contributes 
an  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  his  substance  to  the 
general  revenue.  In  Madras  a  similar  result  has  been 
reached  by  Mr.  Galetti/1  His  conclusions  are  so  important 
that  it  is  well  to  quote  in  full  the  data  upon  which  they  are 
based. 

It  is  only  when  we  take  small  similar  local  units,  and  eliminate 
disturbing  factors  as  far  as  possible*  and  apply  practical  detailed 

1  A  senior  officer  notes :  *  In  the  United  Provinces  it  is  commonly 
sufficient  to  issue  a  writ  of  demand,  or  at  the  most  a  summons  to  appear 
before  the  tah&ildar.  Arrest  and  attachment  of  movables  are  com* 
paratively  seldom  resorted  to,  and  severer  processes  are  hardly  ever 
required,1* 

A  commissioner  also  notes  :  c  Tho  first  thing  usually  is  to  nerve  the 
defaulter  with  a  reminder  that  the  demand  is  overdue,  for  which  h©  IB 
charged  a  shilling,  or  else  he  can  be  served  with  a  citation  to  appear  and 
pay  or  explain  why  he  has  not  paid.  Moreover,  all  the  proprietors  in 
a  matal  are  jointly  and  severally  responsible,  and  ordinarily  the 
revenue  is  realised  in  a  lump  sum  from  the  "  lambardar  ",  or  representative 
of  the  proprietors,  who  realize*}  from  them  their  quota.  If  they  do  not  pay 
hipi  he  can  proceed  against  them  by  suit  in  the  revenue  courts.' 

a  An  Indian  critic  notes  ;  *  Is  not  the  proportion  of  wealth  diverted  for 
public  purposes  to  be  lower  of  necessity  it  the  wealth  of  the  people  is 
extremely  low,  in  order  to  leave  a  margin  for  their  subsistence  ? ' 

a  if  ore  Truth®  abmt  India,  issued  by -the  East  India  Association,  1013- 
14,  p.  65. 
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knowledge  and  experience,  that  comparisons  between  taxation  in 
such  distant  and  different  countries  can  be  really  illuminating.  I  will 
compare  the  taxation  in  a  single  Tillage  in  the  Krishna  District 
with  that  in  a  single  village  in  Italy  which  I  know  well,  and  I  promise 
striking  results.  My  figures  are  official  in  each  case. 

Konatalapalli  is  a  typical  upland  village  in  a  backward  portion 
of  the  Krishna  District.  It  has  a  population  of  1,300,  and  an  area 
of  2,700  acres,  of  which  2,500  are  comprised  in  holdings.  It  grows 
millet  on  about  1,000  acres,  cotton  on  about  400,  pulses  on  200  or 
300.  There  are  also  a  few  paddy  fields.  Castor-oil  and  chillies  are 
grown  on  small  areas.  There  are  some  fruit  and  liquor  trees.  The 
population  comprises,  besides  the  agriculturists,  only  the  usual 
village  artisans,  a  few  weavers,  and  a  few  persons  connected  with  the 
liquor  trade. 

Torre  San  Patrizio  is  a  typical  upland  village  in  a  backward  portion 
of  Italy.  It  has  the  same  population  as  Konatalapalli,  1,300.  The 
area  comprised  in  holdings  is  somewhat  less,  2,000  acres  against 
2,500.  It  grows  maize  and  wheat.  Konatalapalli  eats  its  millet 
and  sells  its  cotton.  Torre  San  Patrizio  eats  its  maize  and  sells  its 
wheat.  Konatalapalli  has  its  oil  seeds  ;  Torre  San  Patrizio  its  oil- 
fruit  on  the  olive-trees.  Konatalapalli  has  a  few  liquor  trees,  hut 
not  many  ;  Torre  San  Patrizio  has  a  few  liquor  shrubs  (vines),  but 
not  many.  Pulses  are  grown  as  secondary  crops  in  both  villages. 
The  population  of  Torre  San  Patrizio  is  all  agricultural.  There 
are  the  usual  village  artisans.  There  are  no  rich  proprietors.  There 
are  not  even  weavers  as  a  class  apart,  but  in  a  few  ryots'  houses  the 
women  work  at  the  loom  in  the  winter.  The  people  of  Torre  San 
Patrizio  are  vegetarians,  not  from  choice  but  from  necessity.  They 
cannot  afford  to  eat  meat,  nor  even  eggs.  They  sell  their  eggs  and 
their  fowls.  They  cannot  afford  to  eat  wheat  bread,  but  eat  maize 
porridge  and  maize  bread,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  and  what  the  cow 
produces. 

The  soil  of  Konatalapalli  is  black  regar  clay,  which  grows  good 
crops  of  millet  and  cotton.  The  soil  of  Torre  San  Patrizio  is  light- 
coloured  clay,  which  grows  fair  maize  and  good  fodder  crops  but  very 
poor  wheat  and  vines. 

I  shall  now  draw  a  comparison  between  the  taxation  paid  by  the 
peasants  of  Torre  San  Patrizio  and  the  ryots  of  Konatalapalli. 

The  government  land  revenue  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  two 
villages.  It  is  just  over  Es.  3,000  at  Konatalapalli,  and  4,568  francs= 
Us.  2,741  at  Torre  San  Patrizio. 

But  when  we  come  to  local  taxation  on  land  the  difference  is 
enormous.  It  is  law  in  Italy  that  village  panchayats  shall  not  add 
cesses  for  their  own  purposes  to  government  direct  taxes  until  they 
have  exhausted  every  other  source  of  taxation.  But  Torre  San 
Patrizio  has  only,  apart  from  akbari,  land,  houses,  and  cattle  to  tax. 
It  therefore  taxes  these,  what  corresponds  with  akbari  being  entirely 
insufficient. 
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Konatalapalli  pays  Rs.  250  local  cess.  Torre  San  Patrizio  pays 
1,707  francs  =  Rs.  1,024  to  the  Taluk  Board,  and  besides  this  6,337 
francs  =  Rs.  3,803  to  the  village  panchayat,  or  a  total  of  nearly 
Es.  5,000  cess  on  the  government  land  revenue  of  Bs.  2,741. 

Nor  is  this  all.  For  the  cess  is  only  one  of  the  taxes  extracted  by 
the  Torre  San  Patrizio  village  panchayat  from  the  ryot.  The  total 
revenue  of  the  panchayat  is  Bs.  9,000,  or  more  than  three  times  the 
Government  land  revenue  of  the  village. 

The  revenue  of  the  Torre  San  Patrizio  panchayat  is  made  up  as 
follows  : 

CESSES  .  Rg 

Cess  on  government  laud  tax      ....         3,803 
Cess  on  government  house  tax    ....  329 

TAXKS 

Cattle 2,671 

Family  or  hearth  tax         .         .         .         .         ..  831 

Octroi  (chiefly  on  wine)      .....  706 

PKOBITS 

Profits  on  communal  land,  houses,  oil  press,  ceme- 
tery, oven  licence  tax     .  429 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

From  government  for  schools     .         .         .         .  159 

From  Taluk  Board  for  schools    ,  79 

Ra.  9,007 

The  cesses,  the  cattle  tax,  and  the  hearth  tax,  amounting  to 
Bs.  7,634,  come  straight  otit  of  the  pockets  of  the  ryots,  and  are 
a  burden  on  the  land  the  ryots  till,  the  cattle  with  which  they  till 
it,  and  the  houses  they  live  in.  Besides  this  Es.  7,634-,  they  have  to 
pay  Rs.  2,741  land  revenue  and  Rs,  237  house  tax  to  Government, 
and  Rs.  1,024  land  cess  and  Rs.  106  house  cess  to  the  Taluk  Board. 
The  land,  cattle,  and  village  site  of  Torre  San  Patrizio  thus  bear 
a  burden  of  Rs.  11,854,  while  the  land,  cattle,  and  village  site  of 
Konatalapalli  bear  a  burden  of  little  over  Rs.  3,000.  Nothing  is 
levied  on  Konatalapalli  cattle,  there  being  no  government  forest 
reserve  in  the  neighbourhood. 

I  reckon  the  jjross  agricultural  income  of  Torre  San  Patrizio  at 
Rs.  90,000.  This  figure  is  based  upon  researches  extending  over 
twenty  years,  and  is  very  accurate*  For  Konatalapalli  I  cannot 
make  so  accurate  an  estimate.  But  the  village  officers  tell  me  the 
crop  on  an  acre  of  cotton  is  sold  at  about  Rs.  40,  and  that  on  an 
acre  of  cholum  at  about  Rs,  30.  These  two  products  alone,  grown 
on  about  400  and  1,000  acres  respectively,  yield  Rs.  46,000  a  year 
gross.  Then  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  pulses  and  other  products, 
including  fifty  of  wet  paddy,  and  I  must  also  reckon  in  the  milk 
and  other  products  of  the  cows  and  buffaloes,  and  the  profit  on 
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cattle-rearing  (for  I  have  included  these  and  many  other  items  in  my 
estimate  for  Torre  San  Patrizio),  and  I  do  not  think  a  lower  estimate 
than  Rs.  70,000  could  be  made  for  the  total  gross  agricultural  income 
of  Konatalapalli. 

The  land  at  Konatalapalli  is  selling  at  Rs.  150  to  Rs.  200  an 
acre.  The  average  at  Torre  San  Patrizio  is  about  Rs.  350  an  acre. 
There  are  about  2,500  acres  at  Konatalapalli,  2,000  at  Torre  San 
Patrizio.  The  market  value  of  the  land  at  Torre  San  Patrizio  may 
therefore  be  put  at  7  lakhs  against  about  Rs.  4,37,500  at  Konatala- 
palli. But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  rate  of  interest  is  lower 
in  Europe,  and  land  at  Torre  San  Patrizio  is  sold  at  a  higher  number 
of  years'  purchase  than  in  the  backward  Nandigama  Taluk  of  the 
Krishna  District. 

The  number  of  years'  purchase  reckoned  at  Torre  San  Patrizio 
is  about  twenty-five,  the  sum  reckoned  as  net  income  being  taken 
to  be  what  is  derived  by  a  resident  owner  who  is  not  the  actual 
cultivator,  but  gives  the  land  out  on  the  half -sharing  system  to  actual 
cultivators.  The  net  income  corresponding  with  Rs.  350  per  acre 
market  value  is  Rs.  14  per  acre.  The  taxation  is  Rs.  6  per  acre. 
Therefore  public  bodies  take  Rs.  6  out  of  every  Rs.  20  net  income. 

This  estimate  of  Rs.  14  per  acre  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  an 
examination  of  private  accounts  of  thirty  years.  The  figures  worked 
out  to  almost  exactly  Rs.  14  per  acre. 

Accordingly  the  net  agricultural  income  of  the  2,000  acres  at 
Torre  San  Patrizio  may  be  put  at  Rs.  40,000,  of  which  Rs.  12,000 
is  taken  by  public  bodies,  and  Rs.  28,000  or  about  Rs.  22  per  head 
of  population  left  to  the  ryots  ;  the  figure  for  gross  income  being 
Rs.  70  per  head. 

At  Konatalapalli  twenty  years  is  the  limit  of  the  number  of  years' 
purchase  that  can  be  taken.    On  the  same  principle  the  net  income 
k*  v  of  Konatalapalli  is  Rs.  8-12  per  acre  against  Rs.  14  per  acre  at 

|,;  |  Torre  San  Patrizio;    the  total  for  the  2,500  acres  is  just  under 

f/f  Rs.  22,000  against  Rs.  28,000;    taxation  takes  Rs.  3,000 'out  of 

1  *  Rs.  25,000  against  Rs.  12,000  out  of  Rs.  40,000 ;   the  net  income 

per  head  of  population,  after  paying  taxes,  is  Rs.  17  against  Rs.  22  ; 
the  gross  income  per  head  is  Rs.  55  against  Rs.  70. 

The  net  income  is  something  of  a  fiction  in  the  case  of  populations 
composed  chiefly  of  peasant  proprietors.  The  gross  income  is' 
perhaps  a  better  test  of  relative  taxable  capacity.  But  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  neither  gross  nor  net  income  per  head  is  a  fair 
test  until  allowance  is  made  for  difference  in  cost  of  living.  I  should 
1  say  this  difference  would  cover  the  whole  excess  of  Rs.  15  gross 

jv  income  which  the  Torre  San  Patrizio  peasant  apparently  enjoys.' 

For  I  should  say  that  the  more  costly  dwellings  and  clothes  and  cattle 
^  "shelters  necessitated  by  the  European  climate  cost  the  Italian1 
peasant  at  least  the  difference,  Rs.  15  per  bead  per  annum.  The 
Konatalapalli  ryot  probably  has  more  to  spend  on  luxuries  after 
providing  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  He  certainly  does  spend 
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more  on  marriages,  jewellery,  &c.  The  Torre  San  Patrizio  population 
has  scarcely  any  money  at  all  for  such  indulgences  as  jewellery. 
I  should  say  there  was  at  least  Es.  25  worth  of  jewellery  at  Konatala- 
palli  for  every  rupee's  worth  at  Torre  San  Patrizio.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  population  is  ever  so  much  better  housed  :  there  is 
a  protected  water  supply,  the  streets  are  paved  and  are  kept  clean 
and  lighted  ;  there  are  metalled  roads  to  the  neighbouring  villages  ; 
there  are  a  doctor  and  midwife  paid  from  the  village  fund  who  have 
to  attend  all  classes  gratuitously  ;  all  the  male  and  all  the  female 
children  are  taught  the  elements  of  learning  gratuitously  at  the  village 
schools  ;  there  is  hardly  any  disease,  ancl  the  mortality  is  just  half 
what  it  is  at  Konataiapalli.  Torre  San  Patrizio  also  shares  the 
services  of  a  veterinary,  of  an  agricultural  expert,  and  of  an  engineer, 
with  neighbouring  villages. 

Some  details  of  expenditure  may  be  of  interest.  The  payment  of 
debt  accounts  for  Rs.  1,200  per  annum,  sanitary  expenditure  for 
EH.  2,200,  education  Rs.  1,500,  public  works  Es.  630,  office  and 
menial  establishment  Rs.  2,100.  Ifor  luxuries— maintenance  of 
a  rifle-range  (Rs.  300),  maintenance  of  a  brass  band  (Rs.  180)— 
only  small  sums  are  provided.  Richer  villages  in  Italy  maintain 
opera  houses,  allot  funds  for  the  celebration  of  festivals /make  the 
chairman  an  entertaining  allowance,  and  BO  on. 

The  doctor  at  Torre  San  Patrizio  gets  Rs.  100  a  month,  plus 
vaccination  and  other  small  allowances  ;  the  boys'  teacher  Es.  55 
a  month,  arid  the  schoolmistress  Rs.  40. 

The  public  works  allotment  is  only  for  maintenance.  The  original 
construction  of  buildings  and  roads  was  defrayed  from  loans,  which 
have  not  yet  been  completely  paid  off.  There  is  a  special  state  bank 
in  Italy  which  makes  loans  to  local  bodies.  For  objects,  such  as  water 
supply  and  school  buildings,  which  the  Government  has  much  at  heart, 
the  interest  on  the  loans  is  reduced  to  3  per  cent.,  the  state  paying  the 
difference  between  this  and  the  market  rate  of  interest.  A  particular 
amount  of  the  village  land  and  house  cess  has  to  be  earmarked  and 
set  apart  for  the  service  of  any  loan  that  may  have  been  taken. 

Another  fact  which  may  be  of  interest  is  that  Torre  San  Patrizio 
is  not  peculiar  in  raising  cesses  at  such  high  rates.  The  total  land 
revenue  of  Italy  was  96  million  francs  last  year.  The  cesses  on  this 
raised  by  District  Boards  and  village  panchayats  amounted  to  no 
less  than  175  million  francs.  The  land  cess  in  Italy  is,  accordingly, 
29  annas  in  the  rupee.  Here  it  is  one  anna  in  most  districts. 

Another  diSerenoe  that  may  be  noted  is  that  here  the  land  cess 
increases  automatically  if  the  land  revenue  is  increased  at  a  resettle- 
ment. In  Italy  it  would  not  be  so  increased.  The  local  body 
determines  each  year  what  amount  it  requires,  and  fixes  the  number 
of  additional  centimes  accordingly.  In  practice,  however,  variations 
are  seldom  made,  because  the  panchayat's  expenses  vary  very  little, 
In  Torre  San  Patrizio  exactly  the  same  amount  of  land  and  house 
cesses  have  been  levied  for  the  last  thirty-four  years, 

2845  -  m 
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What  are  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  all  the  above  facts  ? 
I  leave  that  to  the  reader.  I  will  only  observe  that  all  great  advances 
in  civilization  cost  immense  sums  of  money,  and  that  village  sanita- 
tion and  free  universal  education  are  quite  new  things  even  in 
Europe,  but  that  no  European  nation  regrets  the  enormous  sacrifices 
they  have  involved.1 

§  39.  The  truth  is  that  the  financial  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India  has  been  dominated  by  the  maxims  of  the 
Manchester  school,  which  held  that  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  wealth  should  be  left  to  fructify  in  the  pockets 
of  the  people.    The  same  maxim  has  ruled  in  England,  and, 
as  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, has  shown  in  his  recent  speech,  vast  sums,  instead  of 
'  fructifying  ',  have  been  spent  on  drink  and  other  luxuries 
which  can  be  dispensed  with,  without  any  loss  to  national 
efficiency.     Education,  meanwhile,  has  been  starved,  with 
the  result  that  the  British  people  has  been  distanced  by 
Germany  and  several  other  countries  in  the  race  for  industrial 
and  general  efficiency.     In  the  present  war  this  relative 
backwardness  has  brought  the  whole  Commonwealth  within 
an  ace  of  destruction.    In  India,  too,  the  money  left  in  the 
pockets  of  the  people  has  largely  failed  to  fructify.     The 
temptation  to  spend  it  on  marriage  ceremonies  and  other 
forms  of  festivity  has  been  too  strong  to  resist.    Our  system 
has  allowed  vast  sums  to  be  spent  on  useless  litigation — 
the  only  occupation  which  an  argumentative  people  have 
found  a  congenial  substitute  for  their  earlier  feuds  and 
forays.    Despite  the  poverty  of  India  there  are  vast  funds 
capable  of  diversion  from  luxuries  to  education  and  the 
industrial  development  of  the  country  for  any  government 
which  is  strong  enough  to  take  them.     But  it  is  not  only 
the  maxims  of  Manchester  which  have  dominated  the  British 
government  in  India.    It  is  also  the  necessities  of  the  situa- 
tion which  were  wisely  recognized.     For,  as  Lord  Cromer 
was  never  tired  of  urging,  a  great  dependency  will  only 
submit  to  a  foreign  government  so  long  as  the  rate  of  taxation 
is  kept  exceedingly  low.     His  case  is  unanswerable ;    yet 
the  fact  remains  that,  under  modern  conditions,  a  low  rate 
of  taxation  is  not  consistent  with  such  a  measure  of  progress 
as  will  keep  the  country  abreast  of  others.     Still  less  can 

1  An  Indian  critic  notes :  *  Notwithstanding  the  high  taxation  the 
villagers  of  Torre  San  Patrizio  are  better  off  than  the  villagers  of  Konatala- 
palli.  And  if  villages  are  not  selected  I  should  think  the  villages  of  Italy 
are  much  better  off  than  those  of  India.' 
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a  backward  country  be  raised  to  the  average  level,  without 
increasing  the  proportion  of  its  wealth  taken  for  public 
purposes.  On  the  other  hand  elective  bodies  in  India  are 
said  to  be  unusually  reluctant  to  increase  the  rateof  taxation.1 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  India  can  hope  to  progress 
only  in  BO  far  as  the  power  to  raise  additional  revenues  is 
accorded  to  representative  bodies,  and,  likewise,  only  in 
so  far  as  those  bodies  will  face  the  duties  imposed  upon  them.2 
Note. — A  criticism  from  an  Indian  on  the  general  con- 
clusions of  the  foregoing  study,  and  also  of  Mr.  Galetti's 
method  of  comparing  an  Indian  and  Italian  village  is  printed 
as  Appendix  JB.  The  reader's  special  attention  is  drawn  to 
this  paper,  which  is  fairly  typical  of  Indian  opinion  on  the 
subject.  A  point  of  view  widely  entertained  by  large  sections 
of  people  on  matters  affecting  themselves  is  a  political  fact 
at  least  as  well  deserving  of  study  as  columns  of  figures. 
In  a  note  at  the  end  of  this  Appendix  B.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  a  point  which  I  feol  my  critic  has  missed. 

1  A  commissioner  notes  :  *  Thin  IB  probably  due  in  part  to  the  idea 
generally  prevalent  that  government  has  vast  sums  available  and  could 
easily  make  good  all  deficiencies  of  income  without  making  further  inroads 
on  the  pocket  of  the  taxpayer.  With  further  decentralisation  and  the 
discontinuance  of  the  system  of  finance  by  doles  this  reluctance  will 
probably  in  time  vanish.' 

An  Indian  critic  notes :  '  I  would  submit  that  elective  bodies  are  not 
reluctant  to  increase  the  rate  of  taxation  if  they  have  the  power  of  con- 
trolling its  disbursement  also.' 

a  A  senior  member  of  the  I.C.H.  notes :  *  This  is  the  real  limitation. 
Indian  politicians  are  at  no  paint*  to  discount  the  popular  belief  that  the 
state  always  has  at  its  disposal  untold  wealth,  produced,  like  the  contents 
of  the  conjuror's  hat,  spontaneously,  and  their  platform,  if  they  have 
any,  postulates  reduced,  not  increased,  taxation.' 

A  civil  servant  who  had  reached  one  of  the  most  responsible  positions  in 
India  notes :  *  Your  oouohuuon  that,  with  representative  institutions, 
taxation  can  be  largely  increased,  is  perfectly  sound.  It  was  one  of 
Gokhale's  cherished  convictions,  and  he  told  me  personally  that  he  was 
quite  certain  that,  when  once  Home  method  of  responsibility  in  government 
had  been  evolved,  the  amount  of  taxation,  including  local  ana  municipal 
taxation,  which  the  people  could  stand,  and  would  benefit  by,  might  be 
multiplied  by  three  times  what  it  is  at  present.  At  the  same  time,  of 
course,  there  is  the  risk  of  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Gromer'n 
dictum  is  perfectly  sound,  and  it  IB  not  legitimate  to  argue  that,  because 
taxation  can  be  raised  side  by  side  with  the  bestowal  of  responsible  govern- 
ment,'therefore  the  people  are  fit  for  responsible  government  and  can  safely 
be  given,  it  I  I  make  this  observation  merely  as  a  caveat.  You  know  my 
views  are  fairly  liberal  in  regard  to  the  bestowal  of  responsible  government, 
only  I  want  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  arguing  in  favour  of  it  on  a  mistaken 
basis,* 
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APPENDIX  A 

NOTES  ON  ASSESSMENT  OF  LAND  BEVENUE,  EXEMP- 
TION OF  SITE  VALUES,  AND  EEDUCTIONS  OF  AMOUNT 
LEVIED  (see  p.  262) 

ON  tliis  subject  the  following  note  was  made  "by  an  officer  who, 
as  will  be  seen,  speaks  with  the  highest  authority.  '  I  don't  know 
whether  the  writer  has  any  information  about  other  provinces,  hut 
I  can  claim  for  the  United  Provinces  that  there  is  no  conflict.  Since 
it  became  necessary  to  enforce  restrictions  on  the  increase  of  revenue 
no  settlement  has  been  made  in  the  United  Provinces  of  which  the  super- 
vision has  not  been  entrusted  to  me.  I  am  aware  that  some  cynics 
charge  settlement  officers  (even  myself  also)  with  "faking  the 
assets  ",  but  I  repudiate  the  charge.  I  insist  on  a  fair  valuation  of 
the  assets,  the  calculation  of  which,  in  the  United  Provinces,  is  based 
on  principles  sanctioned  by  the  Government  of  India,  and  not  in 
the  least  altered  by  the  decision  to  limit  the  resulting  enhancement 
of  revenue.  My  object  is  to  show  the  government  exactly  what  is 
being  lost  by  the  restriction  on  the  revenue  ;  and  in  actual  practice 
the  restriction  has  been  effected  sometimes  by  taking  a  percentage 
of  the  assets  substantially  below  45  per  cent.  E.  g.  in  two  fair-sized 
tracts  in  a  large  district  now  under  settlement  the  percentage  of  the 
assets  is  43-8  per  cent,  and  43-6  per  cent,  respectively. 

'  I  may  add  that  the  restriction  works  unevenly.  In  some  districts 
recently  settled  the  average  enhancement  of  revenue  has  been  rela- 
tively small,  10  to  15  per  cent.  In  their  case,  with  assets  calculated 
on  exactly  the  same  principles  as  elsewhere,  the  percentage  taken  as 
revenue  is  47  or  48  per  cent.,  and  the  result  is  a  distinct  inequality 
of  assessment.  The  rich  progressive  district  gets  off  much  more 
lightly  than  its  less  prosperous  fellow,  which  has  probably  paid 
a  relatively  high  revenue  throughout  the  term  of  the  last  settlement.' 

Another  revenue  officer  notes :  c  It  might  be  thought  that  the 
regular  reduction  in  the  amount  taken  by  Government  denoted 
a  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  India.  There  was  of  course 
no  policy  in  the  sense  that  the  money  released  was  to  be  used  any- 
how else ;  the  reduction  was  just  made  in  answer  to  clamour  and 
on  the  general  grounds  that  it  was  safer  to  keep  taxation  low. 

'  I  suggest  that  it  should  now  be  made  a  matter  of  deliberate 
policy ;  the  reduction  being  made  explicitly  on  the  ground  of 
enabling  local  bodies  to  increase  their  cesses.  The  next  step  would 
be  to  reduce  the  enhancement  to  25  per  cent,  on  a  whole  district 
and  to  37  J  per  cent,  on  any  one  mahal.  In  the  meantime  the  school 
of  revenue  officials  which  proposes  to  effect  the  reduction  by  faking 
the  assets  should  be  transferred  to  the  judicial  line.  It  never  has 
and  never  can  do  any  country  or  administration  any  good  to  falsify 
returns.  Moreover,  with  genuine  returns  there  would  be  provided 
evidence  that  government  was  reducing  its  land  revenue,  and  the 
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local  bodies  would  the  more  readily  (and  with  less  zamindar  opposi- 
tion) put  on  the  cesses.  Again,  with  such  direct  evidence  of  the 
reduction  of  the  land  revenue  percentage,  it  would  become  possible 
in  future  generations  to  increase  the  limit  of  cesses  which  local 
boards  might  impose. 

6 1  entirely  agree  that  the  surrender  of  the  unearned  increment 
on  land,  as  it  changes  from  an  agricultural  use  to  urban  uses,  is 
logically  indefensible  and  administratively  unfortunate,  because 
much  revenue  has  gone  beyond  recall.  There  is,  however,  a  historical 
basis — 1  might  even  say  justification— of  which  the  author  of  the 
study  is  presumably  aware,  and  which  I  do  not  therefore  propose 
to  recite  in  detail,  but  which  must  affect  future  proposals, 

c  The  principle  under  which  I  did  my  settlement  was  to  exclude 
from  assessment  everything  which  was  not  strictly  agricultural : 
e.  g.  cattle-market  dues,  bazaar  dues,  were  excluded  and  referred  to 
the  proper  authority  for  income  tax. 

c  Any  assessment  on  urban  lands  will  therefore  include  a  revision 
of  the  principles  as  at  present  applied  to  villages  also.  This  I  am 
prepared  to  recommend,  as  I  did  when  on  settlement,  only  to  be 
over  ruled. 

*  The  main  results  of  the  development  of  Georgian  principles 
which  seem  desirable  are  therefore  : 

(1)  That  village-inhabited  sites  will  be  theoretically  assessable. 

(2)  That  any  waste  lands  in  an  agricultural  tract,  from  which 
rents  or  dues  are  realised,  will  be  assessed  in  a  similar  way  to 
agricultural  lands,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  initiation  and  mainten- 
ance.    "E.  g.   a   cattle-market   requiring   RH.  100   advertisement, 
lis.  500  in  enclosing,  and  Rs.  6  a  month  in  pay  of  clerks  and 
Ks.  5  a  month  in  pay  of  ehaukidars,  bringing  in  a  monthly  income 
of  Ks,  100,  would  be  assessed  : 

lie. 

Gross  income 1,200 

•     i       ( Recurrent  cost      .         .         .     132)  .^ 

(Interest  on  improvement  60 f 

Net  cost    ....     1,008 
Assessment  RH*  500  or  BH.  450. 

(3)  Any  land  which  shall  in  future  change  from  agricultural  to 
urban  uses,  and  which  at  present  pays  lana  revenue  on  ordinary 
agricultural  assessment,  shall  continue  to  be  assessed  in  a  similar 
manner  (i.e.  on  a  50  per  cent,  basis  in  United  Provinces),  whatever 
urban  uses  it  may  be  put  to. 

(4)  With  respect  to  land  already  under  urban  use,  but  still  under 
agricultural  assessments  (L  e,  limited  by  the  highest  agricultural 
rate),  the  limit  shall  be  removed,  and  the  land  shall  be  assessed  up 
to  50  per  cent,  of  its  rental  value,  provided  that  no  one  enhancement 
shall  exceed  33|  per  cent. 
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(5)  With  regard  to  land  now  free  of  any  land  revenue  at  all 
nothing  can  be  done  except  through  a  municipal  tax  on  rental  value! 

6  In  all  cases  of  land  within  municipal  or  town  areas,  in  my  opinion,' 
the  revenue  obtained  ought  to  be  a  divided  head  between  the 
central  authorities  and  the  local  boards.  This  would  give  the  central 
government  some  increase  of  revenue,  but  would  be  (I  should 
-propose)  mainly  used  to  assist  local  finances,  and  would  relieve  the 
central  government  of  giving  doles,  as  is  now  done,  to  a  large  extent. 

4  With  regard  to  District  Boards,  a  division  of  certain  portions  of 
land  revenue  would  be  very  cumbrous,  if  indeed  possible.  The 
District  Boards  which  at  present  receive  grants  should  be  given 
a  proportion  of  the  land  revenue  in  its  place,  and  for  any  further 
money  required  should  be  given  power  to  apply  for  the  imposition 
of  cesses,  preferably,  in  my  opinion,  a  graduated  cess  on  net  revenues 
of  Es.  101  and  over  —  say  on  : 

Es.  Per  cent. 

101-250  .....  lT9e 

251-500  .....  3| 

501-750  .....  4f| 

751-1,000  .....  -6J 

and  so  on. 

Over  5,001  ....  12J 


provided  that  incomes  of  Es.  251  pay  lr9^  per  cent,  on  Es.  250  and 
3  J  per  cent,  on  the  amount  above,  incomes  of  Es.  501  pay  1^  per 
cent,  on  Es.  250  and  4|-|  per  cent,  on  the  amount  over,  and  so  on. 
This  proviso  is  the  result  of  what  in  my  experience  three  municipal 
boards  considered  an  equitable  system. 

4  The  idea  of  a  graduated  cess  on  revenue  is  new  in  India,  but 
graduated  taxation  is  now  generally  recognized  to  be  equitable,  and 
land  revenue  itself  cannot,  I  think,  ever  be  graduated.  I  propose 
to  exclude  the  smaller  peasant  proprietors  altogether,  for  obvious 
reasons.  This  form  of  cess  seems  to  me  to  be  infinitely  superior  to 
the  imposition  of  a  graduated  income  tax  on  incomes  derived  from 
land,  and  I  throw  the  burden  of  imposition  on  the  District  Board, 
which  is  a  guarantee  that  the  imposition  will  be  gradual.  If  District 
Boards  are  placed  as  a  delegated  department  under  an  Indian 
ministry  st>  much  the  better  ;  but  even  so,  I  should  retain  the  initia- 
tion of  taxation  with  the  District  Board,  as  this  will  ensure  that 
benefit  follows  taxation,  an  object  about  which  considerable  anxiety 
may  well  be  felt  in  handing  over  considerable  powers  to  a  more  or 
less  untried  council.  It-  will  above  all  prevent  the  agricultural 
community  being  taxed  for  city  benefit. 

*I  may  add  that  if  there  are  councils  for  smaller  areas,  the 
initiation  of  cess  imposition  might  be  given  to  these  councils  entirely. 
e.g*  if  the  United  Provinces  were  redivided  for  council  purposes 
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into  Oudh,  Bundelkhand,  Kumaon,  Agra,  and  Allahabad,  it  being 
recalled  that  the  Oudh,  Bundelkhand,  and  Kumaon  Commissions 
existed  within  recent  times  but  were  absorbed  for  the  centralizing 
process  beloved  of  secretariats. 

fi  If,  however,  we  are  to  have  nothing  between  the  United  Provinces' 
Council  and  District  Boards,  although  I  should  prefer  to  have  the 
initiation  of  cess  imposition  left  with  District  Boards,  I  would  be 
prepared  to  compromise,  giving  the  Council  the  power  to  impose 
cesses  ranging  from  say  l-fy  per  cent,  to  6J  per  cent,  on  incomes 
over  Rs.  500,  and  making  a  corresponding  reduction  on  the  amounts 
assessable  by  District  Boards. 

c  I  may  note  that  1  ^  per  cent,  represents  1  pice  per  rupee ;  3|-  per 
cent,  represents  2  pice  per  rupee,  and  so  on.  In  my  opinion  all 
percentages  should  be  calculated  on  that  basis ;  and  such  a  figure 
as  33  J-  per  cent,  is  worthy  of  the  utmost  condemnation,  being 
a  purely  English  idea  representing  a  third  ;  a  third  of  a  rupee  being 
the  awkward  sum  of  5  annas  4.  pies.' 

A  third  revenue  officer  notes  :  '  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of 
periodical  revisions  of  land  revenue  I  should  be  inclined  to  lay  more 
stress  on  the  fact  that  it  is  the  landlords  themselves  who  determine  the 
assets  of  a  village.  I.  hope  the  danger  of  extending  the  system  of 
permanent  settlements  m  past,  but  the  cry  for  extension  in  not 
dead,  and  every  warning  given  by  careful  students  may  be  useful. 
•  Any  lengthening  of  the  period  of  settlement  is  an  out-and-out  gift 
to  the  jsamindarH  at  the  expense  of  the  general  taxpayer,  and  cer- 
tainly not  for  the  benefit  of  the  cultivator  in  the  United  Provinces, 
except  where  the  zamindars  are  the  principal  cultivators.  The  rent 
of  non-occupancy  tenants  is  fixed  by  competition  pure  and  simple. 
The  power  and  desire  of  the  ssamindar  to  raise  the  rents  of  occupancy 
tenants  is  restricted  by  law.  As  a  general  rule,  the  ssamindar  is 
unwilling  to  give  his  tenant  fixity  of  rent  for  anything  like  the 
thirty  years  during  which  his  revenue  remains  unchanged.  At 
settlement  the  settlement  officer  does  occasionally  raise  the  rents  of 
occupancy  tenants  of  his  own  motion,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the 
pamphlet.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  this  is  done  only  when 
it  is  certain  that  the  zamindar  would  apply  for,  and  get,  enhance- 
ment immediately  after  the  settlement  operations  were  at  an 
end.  Non-rented  land,  proprietary  cultivation,  &c,,  is  valued  at 
rates  which  go  on  increasing  from  settlement  to  settlement,  but 
they  are  based  on  the  rents  which  the  zamindars  fix  for  tenants 
and,  in  practice,  they  are  very  much  lower  than  competition  rents, 
In  other  words,  the  periodic  enhancements  of  land  revenue  are  the 
direct  result  of  enhancements  of  rent  imposed  by  the  aamindars 
themselves  (as  a  result  of  increased  prices,  improvements  in  com- 
munications, &c.,  it  is  true,  but  still  imposed  by  the  zamindars 
themselves).  The  percentage  of  assets  taken,  as  pointed  out  in  the 
note,  has  been  gradually  reduced  in  theory  till  the  share  now  left 
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to  the  zainindar  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  it  was  when  their 
rights  were  conferred  on  them,  and,  in  the  United  Provinces,  at  any 
rate,  the  percentage  actually  taken  is  gradually  becoming  more 
and  more  in  defect  of  the  theoretical  percentage.    In  ryotwari  tracts 
and  in  places  where  the  zamindars  are  cultivating  communities  any 
increase  in  the  land  revenue  is  borne  by  the  cultivator  to  some  extent, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  a  burden  on  the  land.    But  every  cultivating 
proprietor  bought  or  succeeded  to  (apart  from  his  tenant  rights) 
a  share  of  the  unearned  increment  which  was  never  more,  and  was 
originally  much  less,  than  he  now  has.    Where  there  are  outside 
zamindars,  and  it  is  these  who  howl  against  progressive  enhancements, 
I  do  not  see  how  an  increase  in  the  land  revenue  can  be,  in  any 
way,  an  increase  in  the  burden  on  the  land.     The  predecessor  in 
interest  of  the  zamindar  was  given,  or  acquired  for  a  price,  what  was 
in  effect  managing  rights  in  the  land  plus  a  share  in  the  profits, 
the  other  share  being  reserved  to  the  state.    If  he  is  a  descendant 
of  the  original  zamindar  he  now  gets  a  much  bigger  share  than  was 
given  to  his  ancestor.    If  he  is  the  representative  of  a  purchaser  the 
purchase  money  paid  was  governed  by  the  share  which  became  the 
purchaser's,  and  that  share  has  been  gradually  increased  as  a  matter 
of  grace.   The  experience  of  Bengal  shows  that  the  zamindar  does  not 
expend  the  increasing  profits  which  he  realizes  on  the  improvement 
of  the  land.    There  are  good  zamindars  who  devote  much  attention 
(the  actual  outlay  is  generally  paid  by  the  tenant  or  is,  at  least, 
remunerative),  but  the  number  of  these  would  not  be  increased  by 
extending  the  period  of  settlement.    After  all,  the  zamindar  gets  the 
whole  benefit  of  improvements  for  anything  from  thirty  to  sixty 
years  and  more  than  half  of  the  benefit  thereafter.    The  system  of 
periodic  revisions  does  not  affect  the  amount  paid  by  the  cultivator. 
It  takes  an  increasing  amount  (as  a  rule),  but  a  decreasing  percentage 
of  the  increasing  profits1  derived  from  marketable  rights  which  were 
in  part  alienated  by  the  state.    If  the  system  affects  rents  at  all  it 
is  probably  in  the  direction  of  checking  growth,  as  some  landlords 
believe  in  keeping  down  rents  in  order  to  keep  down  revenue. 
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AN  INDIAN  CRITICISM  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  LAND  EEVENUE 
AS  A  WHOLE,  AND  ON  ME.  GALETTI'S  COMPARISON 

I 

ME.  LIONEL  CUBTIS  in  his  study  of  the  subject  seeks  to  establish  the 
following  propositions : 

Fkst,  that  the  land  revenue  system  in  vogue  in  India  is  not 
a  British  innovation  but  a  mere  inheritance  from  the  former  govern- 
ments of  the  country. 
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Secondly,  that  this  inheritance  confers  on  the  state  not  merely 
the  right  to  collect  the  revenues  but  the  right  of  general  ownership 
of  the  land. 

Thirdly,  that  as  a  natural  corollary  the  revenues  collected  are 
of  the  nature  of  rent  and  not  at  all  of  the  nature  of  taxation. 

Fourthly,  that  as  a  further  rational  corollary  there  can  be  and 
should  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  a  periodic  fresh  valuation 
of  the  rents  due. 

Fifthly, -that  the  incidence  of  revenue  is  not  only  exceedingly 
moderate  as  compared  with  the  exactions  in  pre-British  times, 
bat  compares  very  favourably  with,  countries  where  the  circumstances 
are  to  some  extent  similar,  such  as  Italy  and  Japan. 

Sixthly,  that  the  absence  of  this  periodic  revision  of  assessment 
has  led  to  grave  evils  in  tracts  where  the  mistake  of  a  permanent 
settlement  has  been  committed. 

And  lastly,  that  a  backward  country  like  India  cannot  hope  to 
rise  to  the  average  level  unless  she  submits  to  heavier  taxation. 

Incidentally  Mr.  Lionel,  Curtis  has  hinted  that  the  Government  of 
India  is  exceptionally  economical,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the 
people  of  India  are  exceptionally  wasteful,  both  on  litigation  and 
on  social  occasions. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  the  above  bald  summary  that 
Mr.  Curtis  has  laid  down  all  these  propositions  in  so  many  words, 
Not  at  all.  His  argument  is  much  too  subtle  and  is  built  up  with 
great  skill. 

Mr,  Lionel  Curtis  has  in  a  most  fair-minded  manner  made  the 
following  admission  as  well : 

'  Had  government  thought  from  the  outset  of  fitting  the  people 
for  the  various  and  rapidly  changing  conditions  of  life  their  adminis- 
tration might  have  contributed  more  in  the  end  to  moral  and 
political  as  well  as  to  material  progress/  Farther,  it  is  to  his  credit 
that  he  has  not  approached  the  problem  from  a  merely  statistician's 
point  of  view.  He  has  specially  emphasized  the  intimate  relation 
between  social  conditions  and  the  revenue  system.  *  That  rela- 
tion ',  Mr.  Curtis  says,  *  is  nowhere  more  close  than  in  India,  and  goes 
far  towards  justifying  the  use  of  the  word  "  revenue  "  to  denote 
"  general  administration  'V 

II 

If  the  various  propositions  sought  to  be  proved  by  Mr.  Lionel 
Curtis  are  held  to  have  been  established  the  following  conclusions  are 
irresistible  : 

(a)  That  all  criticism  of  the  land  revenue  policy  of  the  Government 
of  India  is  not  only  a  wicked  impertinence  but  a  most  unpatriotic 
undertaking.  The  government  being  the  owner  of  the  land  no 
critic  has  any  legal  locus  standi  to  call  in  question  the  adjustment 
of  rent  between  the  owner  and  his  tenant.  It  is  sheer  waste  of  time. . 
If  taxation  is  the  test  of  progress  the  larger  the  taxes  the  greater 
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the  progress,  and  whoever  stands  in  the  way  of  enhancement  of 
assessments  in  the  name  of  patriotism  is  a  self -condemned  ignoramus. 
Mr.  Lionel  Curtis 's  study,  in  short,  is  intended  to  be  a  most  crushing 
criticism  of  the  congress  school — the  cou<p  de  grace  to  Mr.  Butt's 
self-created  monster  of  over-assessment. 

(6)  That  India  being  the  most  lightly-taxed  community  in  the 
world,  and  the  Indian  Government  being  the  most  economical, 
the  system  should  be  pushed  to  its  logical  extreme,  subject,  of  course^ 
to  the  condition  that  the  incidence  does  not  reach  such  a  pitch, 
that  a  foreign  government  becomes  intolerable.  In  connexion 
with  this  last  it  is  of  interest  to  quote  the  following  two  sentences 
from  Mr.  Curtis  :  c  For,  as  Lord  Cromer  was  never  tired  of  urging, 
a  great  dependency  will  only  submit  to  a  foreign  government  so 
long  as  the  rate  of  taxation  is  kept  exceedingly  low.  His  case  is 
unanswerable  ;  yet  the  fact  remains  that,  under  modern  conditions, 
a  low  rate  of  taxation  is  not  consistent  with  such  a  measure  of  pro- 
gress as  will  keep  the  country  abreast  of  others.'  Are  we  to  conclude 
that  the  government  has  intentionally  kept  the  taxation  low,  and 
has  thus  intentionally  stood  in  the  way  of  progress  simply  in  order 
to  gain  the  selfish  object  of  perpetuating  the  existing  foreign  govern- 
ment ?  Mr.  Curtis  certainly  did  not  intend  to  draw  that  conclusion, 
but  somebody  else  may.  Mr.  Curtis  also  seems  to  deplore  the  fact 
4  that  the  financial  policy  of  the  Government  of  India  has  been 
dominated  by  the  maxims  of  the  Manchester  school,  which  held 
that  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  wealth  should  be  left  to  fructify 
in  the  pockets  of  the  people  '.  Mr.  Curtis,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
in  the  interests  of  India  (at  least  this  is  what  he  says)  prefer  that  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  wealth  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
people  and  should  be  spent  by  the  state  or  such  bodies  as  local 
boards,  &c.  This  last  ideal  is  supposed  to  furnish  the  panacea  for 
all  evils. 

Ill 

The  object  of  the  following  brief  remarks  is  to  present  a  point  of 
view  slightly  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Curtis.  It  is  impossible 
categorically  to  contradict  each  and  every  statement  in  Mr.  Curtis's 
study.  There  is  much  that  is  entirely  true,  there  is  a  great  deal  that 
is  true  only  in  a  narrow  sense  of  the  term,  but  the  whole  is  coloured 
by  an  indefinable  tinge  of  racial  aloofness.  One  need  not  call  it 
prejudice.  The  study  is  merely  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  foreign  rulers  of  a  country  like  India 
to  get  into  the  skins  of  their  subjects  and  feel  things  as  the  subject 
people  do. 

When  a  man  has  the  toothache  he  simply  says  so.  He  does  not 
stop  to  analyse  the  etiology  of  the  disease.  He  simply  yells  it  out. 
In  the  matter  of  revenue  India  has  the  toothache,  and  she  has  been 
yelling  out  her  pain  for  the  last  two  decades.  Mr.  Curtis  has  analysed 
the  entire  structure  of  the  jaw  with  faultless  anatomical  knowledge 
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and  says  that  there  should  be  no  pain.  In  his  own  way  ho  is  right. 
He  does  not  feel  the  pain,  and  it  is  not  a  thing  that  can  "be  shown 
to  him.  He  neither  feels  it  nor  sees  it.  For  him  it  does  not  exist. 
But  is  it  so  for  the  Indian  ?  Decidedly  not.  Mr.  "R.  C.  Dutt  took 
up  the  question  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  He  argued  it  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  and  failed.  He  was  bound  to  fail.  So  were  all 
others,  including  Mr.  Digby.  The  reason  was  obvious,  viz.  that  they 
admitted  the  correctness,  or  at  least  the  partial  correctness,  of  official 
premises  and  official  statistics.  Official  statistics  are  prepared  on 
a  special  plan,  and  it  is  as  easy  for  official  figures  to  lead  to  accurate 
conclusions  as  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle. 
A  very  simple  test  can  prove  this.  When  the  controversy  between 
Mr.  R.  C.  Dutt  and  Lord  Curam  was  at  its  highest,  no  official 
apologists  ever  dared  to  place  the  income  per  head  higher  than 
Rs.  37  per  annum.  The  critics  of  the  government  placed  it  as  low 
as  Rs.  27.  In  those  days  the  cost  of  merely  feeding  an  under-trial 
prisoner  in  a  jail  was  roughly  Rs.  45  per  annum.  How  then  did  the 
Indian  peasant  manage  to  exist  ?  Evidently  he  must  have  starved 
and  taken  only  one  meal  instead  of  two. 

It  is  not  certain  what  the  official  average  income  per  head  is  just 
at  present,  but  by  no  stretch  of  imagination  can  that  income  be 
placed  higher  than  Rs.  54-  per  annum.  In  these  days  the  cost  of 
feeding  (apart  from  clothes,  shoes,  &c.)  an  under-trial  prisoner 
is  approximately  Rs.  GO  to  "Rs.  70.  The  majority  of  the  people, 
considering  that  the  richer  classes  spend  tremendous  amounts  on 
their  personal  comforts,  must  in  the  matter  of  food  be  leading 
very  much  worse  lives  than,  is  led  by  an  under-trial  prisoner.  There 
can  be  many  explanations  for  this  apparent  absurdity,  but  the 
fact  is  that  the  Indians  have  no  rival  in  the  art  of  existing  without 
living.  Olive's  sepoys  immortalized  themselves  by  letting  British 
soldiers  have  the  rice  and  by  themselves  subsisting  on  the  water 
in  which  the  rice  was  boiled.  That  was  truly  very  cheap  fame. 
The  sepoys  did  it  for  a  day  or  two.  Indian  ryotn  have  now  done  it 
for  well-nigh  fifty  years.  They  have  not  lived ;  they  have  only 
existed,  and  that,  too,  not  for  themselves  but  for  others.  As  Mr.  Curtis 
truly  remarks,  the  congested  hamlets  of  India  are  strangely  suggestive 
of  ant-heaps.  But  even  Mr.  Curtis  calls  upon  the  dwellers  of  those 
ant-heaps  to  give  up  the  little  that  they  have.  *  From  him  who 
hath  but  little  even  that  little  shall  be  taken  away."  By  all  means 
do  it,  but  do  not  say  that  he  must  not  even  cry.  Take  a  concrete 
instance.  In  the  Punjab  the  total  land  revenue  in  1911-12  wan 
nearly  half  a  croro  more  than  what  it  was  in  1906-7.  Nearly  half 
a  crore  has  been  added  since  then  :  <x  crore  per  annum  in  a  demde. 
How,  one  may  ask,  has  this  additional  crore  per  annum  in  the 
pockets  of  the  government  fructified  to  the  advantage  of  the 
people  ?  One  may  ask,  but  like  many  another  vain  request  it  will 
remain  unanswered.  The  ant-heaps  continue  as  before,  disease 
continues  as  before,  and  mortality  continues  as  before.  The 
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complaint  of  India  is  not  that  she  is  taxed  heartlessly,  but  that  her 
revenues  are  wasted  in  a  most  prodigal  spirit.  (Jive  India  the  power 
to  spend*  her  money  herself  and  she  will  willingly  submit  to  very 
much  heavier  taxation,  bemuse  in  thai-  ruse  the  money  will  fructify. 
At  present  it  does  not  fructify  either  in  the  pockets  of  the,  people  or 
in  the  pockets  of  the  Government,  and  the  best-  plan  is  to  leave  it 
in  the.  pockets  of  the  people.  It  may  be  an  old-fashioned  thing  to 
it  ,  nay,  but  every  cent  taken  away  from  the  people  needlessly  is  a  crime. 

'  Henry  George  would  have  been  the  iirwt  to  say  so.     All*  his  system 

was  based  on  the.  supposition  that  it  would  he  applied  iti  countries 
having  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 
It  never  could  occur  to  him  to  let  a  handful  of  outwderH  do  both 
the  collecting  and  the  spending  for  an  entire  continent  without 
their  approval,  nay,  even  without  their  knowledge.  Thin  is  the 
crux  of  the.  situation,  People  express  it  differently.  Mr,  E,  C,  Dtitt 
tried  to  fight  against  periodic  revisions  of  assessment,  and  the,  only 
assurance,  he  got  was  that  the  enhancements  would  not  he  too 
sudden,  the  assurance  that  India  would  not  be.  bled  to  death  but 
only  bled  white.  Mr,  Putt's  mistake  was  that  instead  of  fighting 
expenditure  ho  fought  income,  and  lie  overlooked  one  important 
fact  just  as  the  average  assessing  officer  does,  Just  us  Mr.  CurtiB 
has  done.  That  fact  is  that  prieen  must  never  be1  applied  to  the  gross 
produce  but  only  to  the  surplus,  the  surplus  left  after  allowance 
has  been  made*,  for  all  crops  consumed  for  purposes  of  human  and 
cattle  food  and  for  seed.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Konatalapalli  it  has 
U  been  assumed  that  the  400  acres  of  cotton  gave  a  crop  worth 

(Ks.  16,000,  but  one  may  defy  anybody  to  prove  from  any  reliable 
(|  accounts  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  cotton  did  bring  to  the  village  a  sum 

anywhere  near  EB,  16,000  in  the  year  in  which  the  area  under  cotton 
was  400  acres.  Cotton  is  used  by  villagers  often  in  place  of  actual 
cash*  It  is  bartered  for  seed,  it  IB  bartered  for  salt  and  migar,  and 

j  it  is  bartered  for  numerous  other  things  at  absurdly  low  rates,  ^  It 

must  also  be  pointed  out  that  Mr,  Curtis  ha«  not  made  any  deduction 
for  the  price  of  seed  in  arriving  at  the  gross  value  of  the  annual 

,  produce-     But  I  proceed  to  discuss  below  at  length  the  specific 

f  ease  of  village  Konatalapalli*  80  much  has  been  made  of  ^  the 

statistics  of  this  village  that  if  the  figures  remain  unexplained 

*  the  Indian  oaee  may  be  judged  ex  _ 


TOHRB  SAN  PATKIKIO  versus  KONATALAPALLI 

The  first  omission  that  should  moot  the  eye  of  even  ait  inexperi- 
enced revenue  officer  is  that  the  amount  of  the  floating  debt  of  the  - 
village  Eonatalapalli  has  not  been  mentioned  nor  the  amount 
annually  paid  in  interest.    Why  this  serious  omission  f  Mr*  Galetti 

did  give  some  figures  relating  to  expenditure  in  the  tmse  of  the 
Italian  viEage,  why  not  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  village  I  Again, 
even  while  it  is  admitted  that  the  people  eat  their  maieo,  the  gross 
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value  of  maize,  is  estimated  to  be  Rs.  30,000.  What  is  the  use  of 
such  calculations  ?  A  seer  of  grain  remains  a  seer  of  grain  whether 
you  value  it  at  one  anna  or  at  one  rupee.  The  writer  recently  had 
to  estimate  the  value  of  the  total  output  of  straw  in  a  certain  village 
in  the  Punjab.  The  value  at  the  present  famine  rates  came  to 
Es.  30,000,  and  yet  for  those  Rs.  30,000  the  village  had  nothing 
to  show  except  lean  cattle.  This  is  the  great  fallacy— the  fallacy 
of  applying  money  values  to  things  that  should  not  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  hard  cash.  A  good  strong  bullock  is  bound  to  consume 
30  seers  of  green  fodder  every  day,  and  it  is  immaterial  to  the  bullock 
whether  the  official  calculation  makes  the  village  responsible  for 
a  total  output  of  several  thousands  of  rupees  in  the  shape  of  fodder. 

Again,  Mr.  Guletti  has  not  given  any  figures  relating  to  sales  and 
mortgages  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  Konatalapalli.  That  is 
the  first  thing  at  which  a  settlement  officer  does  and  should  look. 
Had.  the  figures  relating  to  indebtedness  and  transfers  been  available, 
and  had  we  known  the  number  of  cattle  to  be  fed,  we  could  have  at 
once  explained  as  to  why  it  is  easier  for  the  Italian  village  to  pay 
such,  apparently  high  taxation  than  for  the4.  Indian  village  to  pay 
this  low  taxation,  la  reality  the  high  taxation  in  the  Italian  village 
is  only  nominal,  because  the  money  is  spent  by  the  people  on  them- 
selves and  by  themselves.  The  Italian  village  paves  its  roads,  lights 
them,  maintains  a  doctor  and  a  school,  which  are  all  luxuries  from,  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Indian  peasant.  To  him  it  is  much  more  impor- 
tant  that  his  wife  should  be  buried  decently  than  that  he  should  have 
his  streets  lighted  and  his  child  medically  treated  free  of  coat.  It 
may  be  sheer  ignorance  and  perversity  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
peasant,  but  this  is  his  view,  and  the  government  has  BO  far  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  peasant  being  able  to  change  his  view.  The 
government  has  denied  him  compulsory  education,  and  what  is 
worse  (1  am  adopting  Mr.  Curtis's  words),  the  government  never 
thought  of  fitting  the  people  for  the  rapidly  changing  conditions 
of  life.  "  ' 

I  now  pass  on  to  consider  some  of  the  statistics.  It  is  our  daily 
experience  that  it  is  easier  for  a  man  with  an  income  of  Rs.  2,000 
per  annum  to  spare  50  per  cent,  of  his  income  for  public  purposes 
than  for  a  man  with  an  income  of  Rs.  50  per  annum  to  spare  1  per 
cent,  for  similar  objects.  People  on  the  verge  of  starvation  must  bo 
judged  by  an  absolutely  different  standard  from  what  would  be 
applied  to  people  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Let  us  now  con- 
sider the  statistics  of  Konatalapalli, 

Area        ......  2,500  acres 


Population       ..... 
Gross  income    ..... 
Gross  income  per  head 
Net  income  per  head  after  paying  taxation 


1,300  souls 
Rs.  70,000 
Rs.  55  per  annum 

Ra.  17 


As  the  total  population  contains  children,  whose  consumption  of  food 
is  less  than  that  of  adults,  we  will  consider  the  case  of  a  family  of 
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four—husband,  wife,  and  two  children,  or  one  old  man  and  one, 
child.  The  total  gross  income*  for  these  four  would  be  RH.  220  per 
annum.  As  the,  gross  income  has  been  arrived  at  after  including  the. 
sale  of  all  cotton  and  all  grain,  le.t  us  make  an  estimate  of  their  cost 
of  living.  The  family  must  be  supposed  to  have.  OIK*  plough,  cattle, 
and  on(3  cow. 

Annual  value., 

Food  for  family  .         „  2  seers  of  grain  per  diem  or          RH.     50 

18  mds.  per  annum 

Ghi Nil  Nil 

Sal t,Hiigar,  condiments, wood  KB.  1  per  mennum  RH,     12 

Clothes"     ....  RH.  30  per  annum  RH,     JJO 

Shoes    (allowing    none    for  RH.  6  per  annum  RH.       i\ 

children) 
Food  for  two  head  of  cattle  Hs.  10  per  mnmmm  RH.  120 

(without    cost    of    green 

foddor) 
Pulses,  vegetables,  and  oil  RH.  1  per  rncnBum  'R«.     ]2 

for  lighting  and  food 

Medicine  and  religion  .         .  RH,  I  per  monsum  RH.     12 

House  repairs  and  renewal  Nil  Nil 

of  agricultural  implements 
Taxation    at    Rs.    2/8    per  RH.  10  per  annum  RH,     10 

head 
Heed  for  8  acres  ,         .         .  RH,  12  Its.    12 

RH,  204 

According  to  this  ridiculotiBly  low  estimate  the  family  cannot  live 
on  its  income.  It  must  be  cutting  out  Homo,  item  or  other.  It  must 
be  going  without  shoos  and  without  clothes,  because  Heed  and  cattle 
cannot  be,  cut  out,  nor  can  the  allowance  of  2  seers  of  grain  be  reduced 
further,  as  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  guests  or  beggars  nor  any 
for  litigation  nor  for  liquor  nor  any  for  capital  with  which  to  buy 
bullocks  in  cane  of  an  epidemic.  Nor  has  any  allowance  been  made 
for  interest  to  be  paid  to  the  sahukar.  Thin  is  the  real  situation  lead- 
ing  to  chronic.  indebtedness.  Mr.  Qaletti  has  not  referred  to  the 
settlement  officer's  note  about  the  village.  Had  he  referred  to  that 
and  reproduced  the  relevant  portions  the  public  would  have  been 
I  in  a  better  position  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  village.  Ten  to 

!  one  the  settlement  officer  must  have  noted  that  the  village  could 

••  not  pay  a  higher  revenue,  although  according  to  the  prescribed 

standards  the  assessment  is  lenient.  Now  the  question  is  what  would 
the  Indian  peasant  prefer  to  cut  out  of  his  budget  on  the  debit 
side  ?  Would  it  be  shoes  or  the  revenue  ?  Would  it  be  a  shirt  or 
the  revenue  ?  Certainly  neither  the  shoes  nor  the  shirt.  But  ho 
is  so  situated  that  he  has  no  choice.  There  is,  however,  still  another 
way  of  looking  at  the  question,  following  strictly  Mr.  (laletti's 
figures  and  conclusions.  Mr.  Galetti  says  that  the  net  income  per 
head  of  population  after  paying  taxes  is  in  Konatalapalli  Rs.  17 
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and  in  Torre  San  Patrizio  ER.  22,  or  if  wo.  include  the  revenue  the 
net  income  is  RH:  19/3/7  in  tlie  Indian  village  and  Rs.  30/12/4 
in  the  Italian  village.  Mr.  Galctti's  argument  is  that  the  Italian 
pays  Rs.  8/12/4  out  of  Rs.  30/12/4,  whereas  the  Indian  pays  only 
Rs.  2/3/7  out  of  Rs.  1.9/3/7.  He  concludes  that  the  Indian  is  very 
lightly  taxed.  This  argument  shows,  as  nothing  else  could,  the 
absurdity  of  Mr.  Galetti 's  position.  The  Indian  point  of  view  is 
simply  this,  that  no  individual,  whether  in  India  or  anywhere  else 
in  the  world,  should  bo.  taxed  a  penny  if  his  net  income  is  less  than 
Rs.  20  per  annum,  because  a  person  with  a  net  income  of  Rs.  20  per 
annum  is  an  object  of  charity,  and  not  an  object  of  taxation.  The 
Italian  could  still  afford  to  pay  another  Rs.  2  per  annum,  and  yet 
not  be  so  badly  off  as  is  the  Indian.  Can  Mr.  Galetti  or  any  other 
statistician  show  anywhere  in  Europe  a  net  income  of  Rs.  ,1.9/3/7 
per  head  of  the  agricultural  population  out  of  which  Rs.  2/3/7 
have  still  to  be  paid  as  taxes  V  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is 
out  of  this  net  income  of  Rs.  1.7  per  annum  that  the  Indian  has  to 
clothe  himself,  to  pay  the  interest  on  his  debts,  and  to  meet  the 
thousand  and  one  mils  on  his  purse.  It  is  for  spending  this  glorious 
sum  of  Rs.  1/7  per  mensurn  that  the  Indian  is  being  called  luxurious 
and  wasteful.  This  is  the  sum  which  has  failed  to  fructify  in  the 
Indian's  pocket,  and  which  it  is  now  considered  equitable  to  with- 
draw. One  need  not  point  out  that  the  Italian  has  a  net  income  of 
Rs.  22  per  annum  after  providing  for  the  paving  and  lighting  of  his 
streets  and  after  paying  for  the  doctor  and  the  schoolmaster,  whereas 
the  Indian  is  expected  to  meet  all  these  charges  out  of  his  Rs.  17 
per  annum.  Mr.  Galetti  has  proved  the  Indian  case  as  no  Indian 
ever  did, 

IV 

An  important  part  of  the  argument  is  that  the  British  government 
has  only  inherited  this  scheme  of  land  revenue,  which  is  really 
indigenous  to  the  soil.  If  (as  Mr.  Curtis  says)  the  word  *  revenue'' 
may  be  used  to  denote,  fc  general  administration  '  the  Indian  point 
of  view  is  most  emphatically  thin  that  the  system  is  not  inherited 
from  the  Mughals.  We  would  have  admitted  the  inheritance  if, 
like  the  Mughals,  the  British  government  had  appointed  men  like 
Mr.  Gokhale,  Sir  Subramani  Iyer,  Sir  Phcroze  Shah  Mehta,  and 
others  to  such  posts  as  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  Governor- 
ship of  Canada,  and  so  on.  Where  are  the  modern  Todar  Malls, 
Jai  Smgbs,  and  Man  Singhs  ?  Nowhere ;  and  yet,  as  none  knows 
better  than  the  British,  that,  too,  was  a  part  of  the  general  ad-minis- 
tration which  Akbar  introduced.  Sir  Michael  O'Dwyer,  in  his  evi- 
dence before  the  Royal  Decentralization  Commission,  drew  pointed 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  present-day  government  officials  had 
unlimited  powers  to  punish,  but  no  powers  to  reward.  He  referred 
specially  to  grants  of  land  and  revenue.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Mughal 
system  to  reward  service  generously  and  to  make  no  distinctions  of 
caste  or  creed.  Why  was  that  not  inherited  ? 
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It  may  be  boldly  stated  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  India  this 
partial  inheritance  is  of  no  use1!.  Would  Akbar  have  levied  the 
countervailing  duties  on  piece-goods  manufactured  in  India  ? 
Certainly  not.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  is  only  very  remotely 
true  that  the  present  system  is  the  same.!!  old  system  revivified. 
In  reality  it  is  a  new  system.  The  government  is  taking  what  it 
can,  and  in  the  best  way  that  it  can,  regard  less  of  precedents  and  solely 
on  grounds  of  expediency.  The  rent  theory  is  advanced  because 
it  serves  best  to  answer  the  critics,  but  now  that  the  fluctuating 
system  of  assessment  is  coming  more  and  more  into  vogue  who  can 
d(my  that  land  revenue  is  really  a  tax  on  tillage.  For  the  essence 
of  the  fluctuating  system  is,  no  crops,  no  rew.uue.  The  very  fact 
that  government  felt  the  necessity  of  having  a  Land  Acquisition 
Act  shows  conclusively  that  land  revenue  really  is  a  tax.  The  con- 
troversy on  this  point,  however,  is  really  endless  and  has  no  practical 
interest.  None  knows  better  than  the  government,  that  the  rent 
theory  cannot  be  pushed  to  its  logical  extreme. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  the  above  that  the  present  writer 
is  opposed  to  any  and  every  increase  in  taxation.  The  golden  rule 
is  that  no  government  is  justified  in  taking  more  from  the  public . 
than  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  and,  further,  that  the  final  and 
only  judge  of  this  necessity  is  not  the  government  but  the  public. 
The  purse-strings,  as  in  all  enlightened  countries,  must  be,  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  Indians  should  agitate  not  against  the  incidence 
of  the  land  revenue  but  against  its  wasteful  consumption  on  pageants 
and  brick  and  mortar.  That  is  the  one  sane  attitude  to  adopt.  Let 
the  government,  as  in  the  Italian  village,  giver  to  people  loans  on 
3  per  cent,  and  pay  the  difference  from  its  pocket.  Let  the  govern- 
ment return  a  part  of  the  revenue  to  each  village  as  in  Torre  for  educa- 
tion, and,  most  of  all,  let  the  government  think  of  fitting  the  people 
for  the  changed  environments  of  modern  life.  It  is  time  that  the 
government  did  some  thinking, 

AUTHOR'S  NOTE  ON  THBJ  FOREGOING  CRITICISM 

The  question  under  discussion  is  '  How  IB  the  produce  of 
land  in  India  apportioned  amongst  various  claimants  ?  ' 

My  Indian  critic  writes  as  though  two  sets  of  claimants 
only  had  to  be  considered : 

(1J  The  people  of  India ; 

(2)  The  government. 

In  my  treatment  of  the  question  I  saw  three  sets  of 
claimants  to  be  considered  : 

tThe  cultivators ; 
The  land-owners ; 
The  government, 
e  conclusion  at  which  I  arrived  in  India  was  that  (1)  the 
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cultivators  (the  great  mass  of  the  people)  are  living  danger- 
ously near  the  margin  of  subsistence,  so  near  that  an  un- 
favourable season  in  any  one  area  threatens  that  area  with 
famine. 

I  further  formed  the  opinion,  for  what  it  was  worth, 
that  a  drastic  diminution  in  the  present  cost  of  government 
would  lead  to  results  which  would  leave  the  masses  not 
better  but  worse  off  than  they  now  are.  Any  economies 
which  will  tend  to  invite  foreign  invasion,  or  lead  to  internal 
disorder,  will  react  by  aggravating  the  poverty  of  the  masses 
(vide  the  present  condition  of  Central  Europe).  Measures 
on  the  other  hand  which  will  really  strike  at  the  root  of 
this  poverty  will  involve  heavy  and  increasing  expenditure 
by  government. 

The  defect  in  our  revenue  policy,  as  I  see  it,  has  been  in 
its  tendency  to  leave  an  increasing  share  of  the  produce  of 
land  in  large  parts  of  India  to  inure  to  the  benefit  of  a  com- 
paratively small  class  of  land-owners.  If  instead  of  doing 
this  it  had  been  possible  for  government  to  continue  to 
collect  the  increasing  share  of  revenue  remitted  to  the 
land-owners,  and  if  government  had  then  spent  that  share 
on  the  education  of  the  people  and  the  development  of  the 
country,  the  position,  ox  the  masses  would,  I  venture  to 
say,  be  greatly  better  than  it  now  is. 

I  am  frankly  of  opinion  that  the  present  situation  can 
only  be  remedied,  in  so  far  as  the  people  of  India  realize 
the  verities  of  responsible  government.  In  these  papers 
I  have  tried  to  show  what  to  me  those  verities  mean.  The 
people  of  India  will  have  to  raise  and  spend  for  themselves 
much  more  revenue  than  is  now  spent  on  education  and  on 
development.  But  until  education  and  development  yield 
their  economic  fruits,  that  is  to  say,  lead  to  greater  produc- 
tion per  head,  most  of  the  additional  funds  required  will 
have  to  be  raised  by  taxation  of  the  share  of  land  revenue 
which,  under  British  administration,  the  zamindars  have 
been  allowed  to  keep  for  themselves.  This,  I  know,  is 
a  hard  saying  ;  but  I  do  not  see  where  else  it  can  come  from. 
The  cultivator  is  living  too  near  the  margin  of  subsistence 
to  produce  it.  Theoretically,  no  doubt,  he  might  do  so  if 
he  reduced  his  expenditure  on  ceremonies,  jewellery,  or  law- 
suits. But  this  will  not  happen  for  many  generations,  nor 
in  any  case  until  the  education  for  which  additional  revenues 
are  required  has  begun  to  modify  his  outlook. 

The  present  attitude  of  Indian  opinion  on  the  subject 
is  largely  a  damnosa  hereditas  of  the  days  when  the  Company 
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began  to  look  to  the  land  revenues  instead  of  to  the  profits 
of  their  trade,  to  swell  the  dividends  of  shareholders  in 
England.  That  era,  happily  never  a  long  one,,  was  closed 
many  years  ago.  But  nothing  short  of  responsible  govern- 
ment will  begin  to  bring  home  to  a  people  the  elementary 
truth  that  government  revenue  is  the  common  stock  of 
the  people  at  large,  and  that  government  cannot  remit 
revenue  in  favour  of  minorities  except  at  the  cost  of  the 
majority,  unless  there  is  positive  waste  which  can  be  reduced 
to  the  same  amount.  One  has  only  to  turn  to  English 
newspapers  to  see  how  easily  this  truth  is  forgotten,  even 
under  a  system  of  responsible  government. 
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VI 

This  study  deals  with  : 

A.  The  financial  relations  of  the  provincial  government 
and  the  district  boards. 

B.  The  limits  of  self-government  conceded  to  the  boards. 

C.  Modifications  of  the  proposals  outlined  in  the  letter 
to  Mr.  Bhupendra  Nath  Basu  (III)  as  a  result  of  the  fore- 
going   analysis   and   also    of    certain    criticisms    received. 
(August  1917.) 


THE  FINANCIAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  PROVINCIAL 
GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  DISTRICT  BOARDS 

§  1.  As  we  have  seen  in  V,  the  principal  revenues  of  the 
Government  of  India  are  based  upon  land  settlements 
which  take  the  form  of  periodic  contracts  between  govern- 
ment and  the  landholder  determined  by  minute  statistical 
calculations.  Except  in  the  permanently  settled  areas 
there  is,  so  to  speak,  a  personal  bargain  between  each 
several  landholder  and  the  government.  Similarly,  as 
explained  in  IV,  the  revenues  allotted  to  each  province  are 
determined  by  bargains  between  the  Government  of  India 
£  and  each  individual  province ;  and  these  bargains  are 

F  termed   quasi-permanent   settlements.     We   have  now  to 

I  see  how  the  same  method  has  also  been  applied  to  the 

financial  relations  of  the  provincial  government  of  the  United 
Provinces  and  the  district  boards.  Financial  relations 
in  India  are  thus  characterized  by  this  principle  of  periodic 
bargain  or  settlement  from  top  to  bottom.  It  runs  through 
the  whole  system. 

§  2.  The  district,  as  already  observed,  is  comparable  to 
an  English  county.  The  United  Provinces,  which  contains 
a  population  of  48,000,000,  is  divided  into  48  districts. 
Each  of  them,  therefore,  contains  on  the  average  one  million 
souls,  a  population  approximately  equal  to  that  of  the  whole 
Dominion  of  New  Zealand.  Several  of  them  have  popula- 
tions more  numerous  than  the  European  inhabitants  of 
South  Africa.  This  may  help  us  to  realize  the  magnitude 
of  the  social  factors  with  which  we  are  dealing. 
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§  3.  As  previously  noted  the  revenues  of  the  boards  may  be 
classed  under  three  principal  heads  : 

1.  Revenues  derived  from  a  number  of  minor  miscellaneous 

sources— 

2.  The  cess  on  land— 

3.  Government  grants. 

The  settlements,  which  govern  tho  present  financial 
relations  of  the  provincial  government  with  the  district 
boards,  were  made  in  1914.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary 
to  glance  briefly  at  the  arrangements  which  existed  before 
that  date. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  elective  boards  in  the 
time  of  Lord  Ripon,  local  cesses  had  boon  imposed  on  land, 
part  of  which  wore  expended  on  village  and  road  police  by 
the  provincial  government,  the  rest  being  spent  on  schools, 
roads,  and  dispensaries  by  the  district  officer  with  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  a  nominated  district  committee.  These 
latter  funds,  subject  to  certain  modifications  made  in  1878 
and  1883,  wore  handed  over  to  the  elective  boards  created 
by  Lord  Ripon. 

By  legislation  which  came  into  force  in.  1000  the  various 
cesses  were  consolidated  on  the  following  lines*  In  the 
province  of  Agra  boards  were  empowered  to  levy  a  cess  on 
land  not  permanently  settled  up  to  10  per  cent,  of  the 
government  revenue  thereon.  On  land  permanently  settled 
the  maximum  was  2  annas  per  aero.  The  cost  of  village 
and  road  police  was  deducted  by  the  government  and  the 
balance  credited  to  the  boards.  In  the  province  of  Ondh 
the  boards  wore  empowered  to  levy  a  rate  up  to  5  par  cent, 
of  the  government  revenue  on  land.  For  the  purpose  of 
police,  government  might  levy  a  further  0  per  cent*,  but 
not  more.  The  maximum  cess  is  now  levied  in  all  districts 
with  the  exception  of  three  in  Oudhu  These  rates  were 
payable  by  the  landlords,  who,  generally  speaking*  were 
entitled  to  recover  half  of  them  from  the  tenants.  Out  of 
doles  given  by  the  Government  of  India,  grants-in-aid  were 
given  to  the  boards  equal  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  cesses  aligned 
to  them. 

§  4,  By  legislation,  which  came  into  force  in  1914,  the 
following  changes  were  made— 

'(1)  Throughout  the  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh  the 
maximum  on  areas  not  permanently  settled*  where  exceeding 
10  per  cent*,  was  reduced  to  10  per  cent. 

(2)  The  boards  were  relieved  of  the  charges  of  police ; 
the  cost  being  met  by  a  fresh  dole  to  the  provincial  govern- 
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ment  from  the  Government  of  India.  This  meant  that  the 
total  revenue  oi;  the  boards  from  local  sources  (not  including 
the  government  grant-in-aid)  was  increased  by  Rs.  31, 35, 760 -,1 
that  being  the  amount  previously  deducted  for  police.  The 
total  funds  then  available  for  district  boards  were  as 
follows — 

From  all  local  sources  .         ,     Rs.     88,52,819 
Grant-in-aid        .  18,21,499 

Total  .       ,  .       „     106,74,318 

§  5.  In  view  of  this  altered  situation,  government  deter- 
mined to  redistribute  this  grant-in-aid  of  Rs.  18,21,499  in 
proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  various  boards.  The  relative 
poverty  or  wealth  of  each  district  was  to  be  gauged,  and  the 
government  grant  was  to  be  distributed  as  an  equalizing 
factor.  With  this  end  in  view,  new  settlements  were  framed, 
which  took  the  form  of  a  contract  with  each  board  for  a  term 
of  five  years. 

The  settlements  between  the  Government  of  India  and 
those  of  the  provinces  have  always  been  based  upon  previous 
expenditure  by  each  of  the  provinces.  The  principal  data 
used  were,  in  fact,  those  contained  in  previous  provincial 
budgets.  Apart  from  these  budgets  little  or  no  attempt 
was  made  to  examine  the  actual  needs  of  each  province. 
These  settlements  must,  therefore,  permanently  favour  any 
provinces  which  were  comparatively  lavish  in  their  expendi- 
ture before  the  settlements  were  made. 

!}  In  framing  the  new  district  settlements  of  the  United 

Provinces  the  government  of  these  provinces  relied  on  the 
figures  shown  in  the  estimates  of  the  various  boards  only 
so  far  as  minor  items  were  concerned,  such  as  the  provision 
for  pounds,  demonstration  farms,  arboriculture,  bulls,  and 
stallions.  No  other  data  were  used  in  attempting  to  arrive 
at  a  standard  of  expenditure  which  each  board  ought  to 
incur  under  these  heads. 

With  regard  to  the  pain  items  of  expenditure,  however, 
such  an  attempt  was  made*  These  items  were  as  follows  : 

Medical  relief. 

Rural  sanitation. 

Vaccination. 

Veterinary  service. 

1  The  Financial  Secretary  notes :  s  The  police  charges  were  32,31,000. 
By  certain  resumptions  and  adjustments  of  the  grant-m-aid  the  net  gain 
was  reduced  to  31,35,760.' 
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General  administration,  i.e.  the  cost  of  the  Secretary  and 
central  office  staff. 

Public  works  department  administration. 

Unmetalled  (kachcha)  roads. 

Metalled  (pakka)  roads. 

Education. 

The  margin  of  annual  expenditure  available  for  buildings 
and  other  permanent  works. 

§  6.  Of  these  items  three  may  be  selected  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  various  ways  in  which  government 
endeavoured  to  arrive  at  a  standard  of  the  expenditure, 
which,  taking  into  consideration  the  funds  available,  each 
board  ought  to  incur  for  the  service  in  question.  The  three 
specimens  to  be  taken  are  medical  relief,  vaccination,  and 
unmetalled  roads. 

With  regard  to  medical  relief,  government  after  examining 
a  mass  of  intricate  data  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that, 
a  board  ought  to  expend  Bs.  19,000  on  every  800,000 
persons. 

In  the  case  of  vaccination,  government  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  one  vaccinator  was  required  for  every 
65,000  to  75,000  persons,  according  to  the  density  of  popula- 
tion. Each  vaccinator  with  the  necessary  lymph  was 
estimated  to  cost  Bs.  220.  For  the  whole  district  a  super- 
intending officer  at  a  salary  of  Bs.  450  was  required.  From 
these  figures  the  standardized  amount  required  for  the 
proper  vaccination  of  each  district  was  worked  out. 

In  the  case  of  unmetalled  roads,  government  ascertained 
the  mileage  of  the  roads  of  this  class  in  each  district.  The 
cost  of  upkeep  was  estimated  at  Bs.  75  a  mile.  The  multi- 
plication of  these  two  figures  gave  the  standard  of  expendi- 
ture suggested  for  each  district. 

§  7.  Thus  for  the  ten  principal  services  government  arrived 
at  a  standard  of  expenditure  appropriate  to  each  district. 
For  ftie  remaining  heads  the  previous  estimates  of  the 
boards  were  taken.  In  this  way  ideal  estimates  were 
constructed  for  each  of  the  48  boards.  Government  then 
looked  to  see  how  fa^r  this  expenditure  could  be  met  by  each 
board  from  revenues  already  assigned  to  it ;  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  miscellaneous  heads,  and  from  the  land  cesses 
relieved  of  the  charges  for  village  police.  They  noted  the 
deficit  on  the  ideal  estimates  of  each  board,  which  would 
have  to  be  met  from  the  government  grant  of  Bs.  18,21,499. 
This  sum  was  distributed  amongst  the  boards  in  such  manner 
as  to  enable  each  of  them  to  meet  the  deficit  shown  on  the 
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ideal  estimates.1  The  government  grant  was,  in  fact,  used 
as  an  equalizing  factor. 

§  8.  The  term  c  ideal '  estimates  has  been  used  advisedly. 
It  is  only  in  the  case  of  education  and  of  metalled  roads 
that  the  total  standard  expenditure  must  be  made  by  the 
boards.  Otherwise  the  boards  are  not  tied  down  to  the 
distribution  of  their  funds  between,  various  services  as  shown 
on  these  estimates.  With  these  two  exceptions  the  ideal 
estimates  are  merely  used  as  the  statistical  basis  for  distribu- 
ting the  government  grant.  On  the  other  hand  the  annual 
estimates  of  each  board  must  be  approved  by  the  commis- 
sioner, who  can  if  he  chooses,  or  if  government  desires, 
direct  that  the  distribution  of  funds  be  revised  so  as  to 
approximate  more  nearly  to  the  standards  shown  in  the 
schedules  to  the  contract. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  land  and  provincial  settlements, 
this  scheme  was  presented  to  each  board  in  the  form  of 
a  proposal  for  their  acceptance.  The  proposals  were 
accepted,  arid  are  thus  referred  to  as  £  contracts  '  between 
the  provincial  government  and  the  district  boards. 

§  9.  It  remains  to  be  noted  that  boards  can  borrow  from 
government,  but  not  in  the  open  market.  Their  funds, 
moreover,  are  subject  to  government  audit. 

§  10,  With  one  exception,  to  be  noted  presently,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  district  board  is  confined  to  rural  areas. 
In  towns  the  same  functions,  and  some  others  besides,  are 
undertaken  by  municipal  boards.  The  financial  settlements, 
above  described,  however,  apply  to  district  boards  only. 
To  the  municipal  boards  certain  grants  are  given  in  aid  of 
education,  but  their  financial  relations  with  government 
are  not  determined  by  any  general  arrangement  resembling 
the  contracts  with  the  district  boards.  It  is  believed, 
however,  by  the  Administration  that  the  grants  given  to 
the  municipal  boards  do  in  practice  secure  a  fair  distribution 
of  government  funds  between  the  urban  and  rural  population. 

1  The  Financial  Secretary  notes  :  *  To  meet  the  deficit  as  far  as  possible. 
The  grants  were  not  adequate  to  meet  the  whole  "  ideal "  estimates  which 
were,  however,  unlikely  to  be  realized  within  the  term  of  the  contract.' 
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B 

THE  LIMITS  OF  SELF-GOVERNMENT  CX)NCBDED  TO 
THE  BOARDS 

§  11.  The  task  of  tracing  the  exact  lino  which  divides  the 
functions  assigned  to  boards  from  those  reserved  to  govern- 
ment  must  now  be  attempted.  Of  these  functions  the  most 
important  is  the  administration  of  vernacular  schools  ;  and 
in  order  to  show  what  minor  powers  are  conceded  to  the 
boards  and  what  kind  of  major  powers  it  in  that  government 
has  reserved  to  itself,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  the 
system  in  some  detail. 

§  12.  In  dealing  with  vernacular  education  the  word  hoard, 
when  used  alone,  must  be  taken  to  include  municipal 
boards,  for  *  their  duties  and  functions  are  precisely  parallel, 
mutatis  mutandis,  to  those  of  district  boards  V  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  only  in  the  larger  towns  that  the  municipal  boards 
administer  the  vernacular  schools.  In  smaller  towns  the 
municipal  board  hands  over  the  administration  of  those 
schools  to  the  district  board  together  "with  a  corroHponding 
share  of  its  revenues. 

§  13*  In  the  year  1910  the  backward  state  of  primary 
education  in  the  United  Provinces  was  pressed  on  the 
notice  of  the.  provincial  government  by  the  report  of  the 
educational  department  and  also  by  a  resolution  moved  in 
the  legislative  council.  Exhaustive  inquiries  were  set  on 
foot,  the  outcome  of  which  was  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  officials  and  non-officials  to  consider  and  advise 
upon  the  curriculum  for  rural  schools.  A  difference  of 
opinion  upon  the  language  to  be  employed  in  the  new  readers 
resulted  in  a  deadlock  and  the  committee  was  unable  to 
complete  its  labours.  Meanwhile  the  educational  depart- 
ment continued  to  press  upon  government  its  view  that 
want  of  funds  was  largely  responsible  for  the  evil  in  question. 

§  14.  A  fresh  impetus,  however,  was  given  to  the  movement 
by  the  debates  in  the  Governor-General's  Legislative  Council 
on  Mr.  Gokhale'a  bill  for  providing  compulsory  education, 
The  Government  of  India  intervened  with  a  declaration 
that  the  breaking  down  of  illiteracy  in  India  was  henceforth 
to  be  the  goal  of  educational  policy,^  On  February  21,  1913, 
-  the  Government  of  India  issued  a  resolution  covering  the 

*  p.  34,  No.  1611  /  XV— of  1009, 

*  General  Report  on  Public  Instruction  in  the  United  Provinces  by  the 
D.P.I.,  18th  October,  1916,  p.  2. 
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whole  field  of  education,  and  a  promise  was  made  that 
provincial  governments  would  be  assisted  '  by  means  of 
large  grants  from  imperial  revenues  as  funds  became  avail- 
able, to  extend  comprehensive  systems  of  education  in  the 
several  provinces  '.  In  the  following  May  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  United  Provinces  issued  a  resolution  pointing 
out  the  comparative  backwardness  of  vernacular  primary 
education,  in  those  provinces,  enumerating  the  points  at 
which  improvement  is  desirable,  and  appointing  a  committee 
to  advise  the  government  thereon.  The  report  of  the 
committee  was  published  in  September  1913,  and  elicited 
a  mass  of  comment  in  the  press  and  from  various  conferences 
and  leagues.  A  special  committee  of  non-official  Moham- 
medans was  also  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  April  1913  to  consider  the  whole  field  of  education 
affecting  that  community.  Its  report  was  presented  in 
June  1914,  Besides  all  this  the  records  of  many  previous 
discussions  were  held  in  review.  The  detailed  views  of  the 
director  of  public  instruction  were  obtained  on  every  point 
of  importance.  Finally  it  must  be  added  that  the  views  of 
the  non-official  members  of  the  legislative  council,  as 
expressed  in  several  discussions  in  that  body,  wore  before 
the  government. 

With  all  this  varied  material  before  him  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  sat  down  and  recorded  his  decision  upon  the  points 
at  issue  in  a  resolution  dated  August  25,  1914.  The  Educa- 
tional Department  then  interpreted  these  decisions  in  a  series 
of  circulars  issued  to  the  boards  whose  duty  it  was  to  give 
effect  to  them. 

§  16,  These  crucial  decisions,  be  it  noted,  were  made  by  an 
administrative  officer,  and  were  not  embodied  in.  any  statute 
submitted  to  the  legislature.  In  the  United  Provinces 
there  are  Acts  dealing  with  the  University ;  but  so  far  as 
primary  and  secondary  education  are  concerned,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  education  Act.  Decisions  of 
policy  are  made  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  are  expressed 
in  a  '  resolution ',  and  are  interpreted  into  orders  and 
regulations  framed  by  the  educational  department  for  the 
guidance  of  the  authorities  concerned.  The  system  described 
in  the  following  notes  is  the  result  of  this  process,  and  the 
description  will  aim  at  showing  the  limits  within  which 
the  duty  of  arriving  at  minor  decisions  is  delegated  to  the 
boards. 

§  16.  To  begin  with  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  system 
as  applied  to  boys. 
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When  the  Lieutenant-Governor  Issued  this  resolution  the 
average  daily  attendance  of  boy«  at  school  was  under 
400,000.  The  practical  aim  presented  to  tho  hoards  for 
attainment  in  the  near  future  wan  to  raise  this  daily  average 
to  between  700,000  and  SOOjOOO.1  When  it  is  recalled  that 
the  present  population  of  these  provinces  is  48,000,000, 
greater  than  that  of  the  British  Isles,  the  formidable  problem 
of  illiteracy  which  has  to  be  faced  will  begin  to  be  realized. 
But  this  is  not  the  worst.  Of  those  who  do  attend  the 
primary  schools  no  more  than  10  per  cent,  leave  at  the  agti 
of  twelve  able  to  read  a  simple  vernacular  newspaper. 
Between  80  and  IK)  per  cent,  leave  school  at  an  earlier  ago 
and  carry  away  nothing  of  lasting  value.  It  is  said  that 
a  large  percentage  of  parents  value  the  schools  mainly  at* 
a  creche  •which  relieves  them  for  several  hours  of  the  working 
day  from  the  trouble  of  looking  after  their  children, 

Primary   vernacular   schools   arc   attended    by   children 
from  the  age  of  live  to  the  age  of  twelve.     Most  of  these 
schools  are  provided  by  the  board  and  may  he  described  as 
board-schools.     But  grants-in-aid  may  bo  given  to  private 
|  schools,  which  are  proved  on  inspection  to  conform  to  the 

jf  standard  laid  down   for  the   board-schools.     Those  latter 

may  be  described  as  aided  schools, 

§  17.  For  every  board-school  a  local  committee  is  supposed 
to  be  appointed  by  the  collector  or  his  Hub-divisional  officer. 
Committees  are  intended  to  stimulate  interest  amongst 
parents  in  primary  education,  Their  functions  arc  scarcely 
more  than  advisory ;  but  in  some  districts,  Buch  as  Allahabad, 
an  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  vest  them  with  some 
executive  functions.  Aided  schools  are  administered  by 
1  a  manager  or  managing  committee,  in  general,  it  is  said 

|  that  committees  evince  small  interest  in  their  work, 

§  18*  The  aim  of  the  primary  school  is  that  a  boy  should 
leave  a  vernacular  primary  school  *  about  the  age  of  12  able 
to  read  and  write  a  letter,  to  understand  simple  prose,  to 
make  out  the  writing  of  a  lease  and  of  the  patwari'a  papers, 
to  keep  simple  accounts,  to  follow  a  map,  and  to  work  out 
an  easy  sum  in  interest  \  Also  it  is  hoped  that  the  boy 
will  know  something  of  the  easier  passages  in  the  poetic 
literature  of  hm  race,3  The  curriculum  intended  to  produce 
this  result  includes  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  up  to  vulgar 
fractions,  practice  and  interest,  simple  Indian  accounts, 
geography  of  India  in  outline,  and  of  the  United  Provinces 

1  Lieutenaat-Govemor^  Resolution  of  August  25,  1914,  pp.  30-7, 
*  Ibid.,  p.  S, 
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in  detail,  nature  study,  including  dissection  of  flowers  and 
fruits,  and  physical  exercises. 

§  19.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  encourage  boards  to  develop 
school  gardens.     Progress  in  this  direction  varies  greatly. 
One  of  the  most  advanced  districts  is  Allahabad,  where  it 
is  reported  that  most  of  the  schools  now  have  gardens 
attached  to  them.   •  The  seeds  of  flowers,  vegetables,  staple 
crops,  and  new  varieties  are  distributed  for  trial.     With 
the  exception  of  preliminary  ploughing,  all  work  is  done  by 
the  teachers  and  pupils  themselves.     The  cultivation  of 
new  varieties  has  been  known  to  arouse  widespread  interest 
in  the  surrounding  area.    Several  teachers  have  been  given 
practical  instruction  at  the  Agricultural  College  of  Cawnpore 
and  at  the  Jumna  mission  farm.    Two  demonstration  farms 
have  been  started  in  the  Allahabad  district  by  pupils  of 
these  institutions,  one  under  the  agricultural  department, 
and  the  other  under  the  superintendent  of  the  head  of  Jumna 
mission  farm.     Several  batches  of  teachers  have  been  sent 
during  vacations  for  short  courses  at  this  latter  institutiont 
§  20.  The  schools  are  commonly  regarded  by  parents  as 
a  possible  Btaircase,  whereby  some  members  of  the  family 
may  emerge  from  agriculture,  or  the  other  subsidiary  callings 
of  village  life  to  the  dignity  and  affluence  of  naukari  (service) 
— to  what  in  England  would  be  called  '  wearing  a  black 
coat '.    The  Indian  cultivator  deals  so  little  in  cash  that 
even  the  small  salary  paid  to  a  government  clerk  or  teacher 
appears  to  him  magnificent.    A  rustic  father  in  England  is 
often  ambitious  to  see  his  son  wearing  a  black  coat  and 
drawing  a  salary,  even  though  he  never  expects  to  share 
iii  his  earnings,    Parental  affection  is  nowhere  stronger  than 
in  India,  but  this  motive  is  reinforced  by  the  customs  of 
the  Hindu  joint  family.     There  is  no  poor  law,  and  the 
maintenance  of  every  member  of  a  family  is  effectively 
recognized  as  a  charge  on  the  rest.     All  the  members  of 
a  village  family,  who  live  for  the  most  part  on  what  they 
grow,  feel  they  are  gaining  an  important  accretion  of  wealth 
if  the  earnings  of  one  of  them  are  all  in  the  form  of  cash. 
If  parents  send  one  or  more  of  the  children  to  school,  it  is 
usually  in  the  hope  that  they  will  presently  rise  to  earn 
a  salary-    It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  speculation,  and,  with  the 
native  caution  of  rustics,  the  majority  of  the  sons  are  reserved 
to  agriculture — the  calling  to  which  their  parents  are  bred. 
The  sons  so  reserved  are  seldom  sent  to  school,  for  experience 
has  taught  parents  in  India,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
that  the  curriculum  provided  in  primary  schools  does,  in 
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fact,  create  a  distaste  for  the  cultivator's  life.    The  evidence 
adduced  on  this  subject  in  V  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact. 
§  21.    The  conference  of  experts  who  met  at  Pusa  on 
the  4th  and  5th  February  1916  resolved  "  that  we  should 
abandon  any  attempt  to  teach  agriculture  directly  in  primary 
schools  '.    in  other  words,  they  decided  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  give  children  any  valuable  knowledge  with  regard  to 
practical  agriculture  in  primary  schools.    That  may  or  may 
not  be  the  case.    To  impart  practical  knowledge  is  only  the 
secondary  object  of  education.     The  right  formation  of 
character  is  the  primary  object  ;  and  to  do  that  is  a  question 
of  giving  a  child  the  right  tastes.    Now  can  any  system  of 
education  be  sound  in  a  country  where  the  calling  which 
a  vast  majority  of  the  people  must  follow  is  agriculture, 
which  produces  a  positive  distaste  for  the  cultivator's  life  ¥ 
That  primary  curricula  all  over  the  world  have  produced 
and  are  producing  this  distaste  is  scarcely  deniable.    Parents, 
at  any  rate,  who  follow  that  calling  are  aware  of  it.    Curricula 
are  like  medical  treatments.    It  is  not  enough  for  a  physician 
to  show  that  his  treatment  has  one  particular  and  desirable 
effect  on  the  patient's  development.     He  must  consider 
the  reflex  actions.    The  educational  systems  of  Europe  were 
first  designed  by  clerks  or  bookmen.     Craftsmen  had  no 
hand  in  them  ;    and  their  development  lias  remained  in 
the  hands  of  clerks  and  bookmen  to  the  time  of  Macaulay, 
and,  to  an  overwhelming  extent,  to  the  present  age.    There 
is  no  denying  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are 
necessary  keys  to  knowledge.   No  child  who  has  not  mastered 
them  will  become  a  really  efficient  agriculturist.     But  the 
problem  how  to  teach  children  to  read,  write,  and  cypher, 
without  rendering  the  prospect  of  a  life  spent  in  tillage 
unbearable  to  most  of  them,  remains  unsolved.     And  in 
India,  if  educationalists  admit  the  problem  at  all»  they  are 
wont  to  say  that  it  is  insoluble.     Yet  clearly  the  wide 
extension  of  primary  education  in  a  country  like  India, 
where  a  vast  proportion  of  the  population  must  always 
subsist  by  agriculture,  depends  upon  the  solution.    If  once 
a.  system  can  be  devised  of  teaching  children  to  read,  write, 
and  cypher,  accompanied  by  some  other  training  which 
will  foster  instead  of  extinguishing  the  taste  of  a  cultivator's 
child  for  his  hereditary  calling,  the  most  formidable  obstacle 
to  a  general  -extension  of  education  to  all  the  children  of 
India  will  have  been  removed.    The  key  to  the  problem  will 
largely  be  found  in  such  training  of  teachers  as  will  give 
them  not  only  some  knowledge  of,  but  a  positive  enthusiasm 
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for,  cultivation.  The  school  gardens  of  Allahabad  may  be 
taken  as  a  sign  that  in  some  quarters  the  problem  is  not 
regarded  as  insoluble.  Another  is  the  memorable  saying 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  the  resolution  to  which 
frequent  reference  has  been  made.  c  There  are  two  definite 
objects,  which  it  is  the  clear  duty  of  the  Government  to 
ensure  that  its  primary  schools  shall  fulfil.  On  the  one  hand 
they  must  not  be  so  designed  as  necessarily  to  make  the 
pupils  discontented  with,  and  averse  from  pursuing,  their 
ancestral  callings — which,  with  the  vast  majority,  are  all 
that  they  can  possibly  look  to  for  their  maintenance  in  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  must  give  the  boys  such  an  education 
as  will  have  a  lasting  influence  on  their  intelligence  and  will 
equip  them  better  for  their  work  in  the  world.  Any  system 
of  primary  education  which  fails  in  these  respects  is  either 
treachery  to  the  people  or  the  gravest  waste  of  their  money, 
or  both.' 

§  22.  Another  statement  of  educational  ideals  from  the 
pen  of  an  expert,  to  whose  assistance  I  am  deeply  indebted 
in  the  compilation  of  these  notes,  deserves  to  be  quoted. 
*  I  prefer  to  plod  on  ',  ho  writes,  *  in  the  task  of  opening  the 
minds  and  broadening  the  outlook  of  young  agriculturists. 
By  so  doing  I  can  at  least  help  them  "  to  save  their  souls 
alive  ".'  Here  is  an  ideal  far  higher  than  that  which  has 
cursed  and  sterilized  education  in  England,  that  of  enabling 
a  child  to  earn  his  living.  But  none  the  less,  the  saying 
leaps  to  the  mind  that  *  he  that  seeks  to  save  his  soul  shall 
lose  it '.  In  England  people  of  the  upper  class  *who  have 
several  sons  often  feel  they  have  discharged  their  duty  to 
the  state  when  they  have  sent  one  or  two  of  them  into  the 
army  or  the  navy.  For  the  country's  sake  they  are  prepared 
that  some  of  their  sons  should  live  comparatively  poor,  and 
die  at  a  moment's  notice  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  The 
rest  of  the  family  is  then  destined  for  agriculture,  business, 
or  manufacture,  with  the  avowed  object  of  making  money. 
In  the  first  case  their  object  is  largely  social,  in  the  second 
mainly  individualistic.  It  scarcely  occurs  to  them  to  teach 
their  children  that  farming,  trade,  or  manufacture  are 
public  services  as  necessary  as  fighting,  and  can  be  ap- 
proached in  the  same  spirit.  It  is  the  simple  truth  that  to 
give  a  child  the  idea  that  all  work  whatsoever  that  is  worth 
doing  must  b©  undertaken  as  a  public  service  is  the  only 
true  way  of  opening  his  mind  and  saving  his  soul.  To  do 
that  in  England  is  comparatively  easy  because  the  soul  of 
every  child  capable  of  true  education  can  be  made  to  vibrate 
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to  the  call  of  something  to  be  done  for  Ms  country's  sake. 
A  sense  of  nationalism  is  the  only  possible  basis  for  any 
true  system  of  national  training  ;  for  you  cannot  save 
a  child's  soul  by  teaching  Mm  to  live  for  himself.  Herein 
lies  the  key  to  the  marvellous  regeneration  of  Japan.  The 
students  who  effected  it  were  the  men  who  sought  knowledge 
not  as  a  means  to  a  livelihood,  but  rather  that  a  new  candle 
might  be  lit  in  Japan.  The  feelings  which  the  word  ,e  Mother- 
land '  is  beginning  to  stir  in  Indian  minds,  .is  the  earnest 
of  a  new  and  living  educational  movement.  The  flax  is 
smoking  and  it  is  for  the  wisdom  of  rulers  to  breathe  on 
it,  in  the  faith  that  a  new  candle  in  India  may  be  kindled 
thereby.  There  is  hope  for  her  whenever  the  hearts  of  her 
children  begin  to  burn  with  that  fire.  Then,  and  then  only, 
can  the  teacher  suggest  that  a  service  to  the  Motherland  can 
be  rendered  by  the  humblest  of  her  sons  worthy  as  any  to 
be  found  in  government  employment.  For  not  until  her 
wealth  is  increased  and  placed  in  larger  measure  at  the 
public  service  can  India  hope  to  advance.  A  necessary 
condition  of  progress  is  that  labour  applied  to  land  shall 
yield  a  richer  increase  because  the  labour  is  made  more 
fruitful  by  knowledge.  The  pursuit  of  an  ideal  brings  in 
its  train  the  material  results  necessary  to  achievement. 
The  pursuit  of  material  results  for  their  own  sake  always 
ends  by  defeating  itself.  Man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone. 
By  nationalism  only  can  the  soul  of  a  people  be  saved,  and 
whenever  a  true  Indian  nationalism  has  been  realized  the 
first  step  Vill  have  been  taken  towards  the  higher  patriotism 
of  the  wider  Commonwealth.1 

1  A  European,  not  an  official,  notes  :  *  It  is  a  poor  soul-saving  religion, 
this  of  nationalism  at  the  best.  Besides  the  .conception  of  a  "  Mother- 
land "  is  alien  to  the  conception  of  the  masses  in  India,  and  with  the 
agitator  the  cry  "  Vande  Mataram  "  is  not  a  cry  of  devotion  but  a  note 
of  defiance,  just  as  "  God  save  Ireland  "  being  interpreted  means  "  To 
Hell  with  England ".  There  is  certainly  no  educational  salvation  in 
Indian  nationalism.  You  will  find  the  Indian  nationalist,  in  spite  of  loud 
pretensions,  the  deadly  opponent  of  all  genuine  educational  effort.  He 
is  out  for  the  cheap  and  nasty,  the  pretence  not  the  performance,  every 
time.  The  fact  that  "  expert ",  "  efficiency-monger  "  are  terms  of  abuse 
applied  by  the  politician  to  the  genuine  educational  reformer  gives  one  the 
measure  of  his  interest  in  education.  If  you  are  looking  to  education 
to  justify  responsible  government,  or  to  responsible  government  to  promote 
education,  you  are  building  on  sand.  A  good  deal  has  been  attempted  and 
something  done  in  Madras  for  education,  higher  and  lower,  in  recent 
years,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all  the  initiative  and  all  the 
driving  power  has  been  supplied  by  Englishmen.  Saner  Indians,  not 
politicians,  have  co-operated  and  approved,  but  the  policy  of  the 
46  Nationalist "  at  every  stage  has  been  to  misrepresent  and  oppose.  Take 
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The  problem  of  creating  a  system  of  primary  education 
such  as  will  have  a  lasting  influence  on  character  and  intelli- 
gence, but  will  not  make  the  children  of  cultivators  averse 
from,  pursuing  their  ancestral  calling,  is  by  all  measures  the 
greatest  which  has  to  be  faced  in  India  to-day. 

§  23.  Such  then  is  the  curriculum  prescribed  for  boys  from 
the  age  of  five  to  twelve.  It  is  the  board's  duty  to  see  that 
schools  where  it  is  taught  are  established  on  the  average 
for  every  twenty-five  square  miles  of  their  district.  The 
principle  is  that  this  teaching  shall  be  available  to  every 
child  at  schools  within  three  miles  of  his  home.  This  average 
area  of  twenty-five  square  miles  is  the  unit  of  the  primary 
system..  The  typical  unit  consists  of  one  primary  vernacular 
school,  divided  into  the  following  classes  : 

gj  for  infants.  ^  ™ 

Classes  A  and  B  may  each  contain  as  many  as  forty  boys 
while  I  to  IV  are  limited  to  thirty  each.  There  is,  if  possible, 
to  be  one  teacher  for  each  class  ;  but  in  no  case  is  one  teacher 
to  take  more  than  two,  and  there  must  not  be  more  than 
thirty  pupils  between  the  two. 

§  24.  Besides  the  school  teaching  up  to  class  IV,  there  is 
usually  one  or  more  preparatory  schools  which  include 
only  classes  A,  B,  I,  and  II.  The  Lieutenant-Governor 
directed  that  these  schools  should  be  treated  as  branches 
of  a  primary  school  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  should  be 
supervised  by  the  head  teacher  of  that  school.  In  each 
25  square  mile  unit  there  is  supposed  to  be  provision  for 
200  boys,  whether  in  one  primary  vernacular  school  alone, 
or  else  in  one  such  school  together  with  one  or  more  pre- 
paratory schools  attached  thereto.  Some  approximation 
to  this  standard-is  said  to  have  been  attained. 

§  25.  The  last  eighteen  years  which  preceded  1 914  witnessed 
a  large  and  disturbing  decline  in  the  proportion  of  Moham- 
medan schools.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  check  the  decline 
and  to  revive  the  traditional  Moslem  schools.  Wherever 
enough  Mohammedan  parents  come  forward  to  guarantee 
a  minimum,  attendance  of  twenty  boys  the  board  is  directed 
to  start  a  special  Islamia  Bchool  and  provide  it  with 
a  Mohammedan  teacher.  If  a  school  of  a  more  definitely 
religious  type  is  required,  Mohammedan  parents  may 

away  European  predominance  in  the  universities  and  the  Educational 
Department  and  you  bid  farewell  to  any  prospect  of  educational  advance 
in  this  country,' 
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establish  a  maktab,  which,  tho  board  may  assist  with 
a  grant-in-aid.  In  like  manner  grants-in-aid  may  he  given 
to  tho  pathshalas,  the  traditional  school  of  tho  Hindu. 
Assistance  may  also  bo  given  by  the  board  to  schools 
started  for  c  untouchables  5  by  missionary  and  other  philan- 
thropic agencies. 

§  26.  Fees,  ranging  from  one-half  anna  to  four  annas 
a  month,  are  charged.  These,  however,  may  bo  excused  on 
the  ground,  of  poverty.  Free  scholars  must  not  exceed 
25  per  cent,  of  those  attending  the  school  and  usually 
average  about  20  per  cent.  The  list  of  exemptions  is  settled 
by  the  committee,  or,  failing  tho  committee,  by  tho  head 
teacher,  and  is  checked  by  tho  inspectorial  staff  of  tho 
board. 

§  27.  Tho  teachers'  pay  is  supposed  to  be  governed  by 
a  scale  laid  down  by  the  government ;  but  in  practice  there  is 
hardly  a  board  which  lias  boon  able  to  put  it  into  complete 
operation  for  want  of  funds.  The  majority  of  teachers 
are  paid  at  rates  lower  than  the  government  standard.  An 
annual  scheme  in  prepared  for  submission  to  each  board 
by  tho  deputy  inspector,  and  is  checked  by  the  inspector  of 
the  division.  The  board  is  responsible  for  tho  teacher's 
salary  in  the  board  school. 

§  28.  In  continuation  of  the  primary  schools  are  the 
secondary  vernacular  schools  for  boys  front  ton  to  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Scholarships  of  RH.  2  a  month  for  three  years 
are  awarded  to  boys  of  the  primary  schools  for  admission 
to  the  secondary  schools,  an  amount  more  than  enough  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  a  day  boy,  but  less  than  enough  for 
those  of  a  boarder.  There  are  usually  four  to  six  of  those 
secondary  schools  in  each  district,  roughly,  that  is  to  say, 
:one  in  each  tahsiL  They  are  often  described  as  tahsil 
schools* 

§  20.  The  secondary  school  provides  teaching  in  three 
classes,  Nos.  V,  VI,  and  VII,  The  curriculum  includes 
arithmetic  up  to  decimal  fractions.,  simple  and  compound 
proportion.,  proportional  parts,  profit  ana  loss,  square  root, 
British  weights  and  measures,  measurement  ol  area,  of 
a  rectangle,  and  of  volume  ;  of  a  rectangular  solid,  &o.  ; 
elementary  geometry,  elementary  Indian  hiatory,  physical 
geography,  and  the  geography  of  the  world  in  outline. 
Sometimes  there  is  nature  study.  For  Hindu  children 
there  is. reading  in  the  Hindi  classics,  and  the  study  of  the 
"Urdu  language  up  to  the  full  primary  standard,  For 
Mohammedan  boys  there  is  reading  in  the  Urdu  -classics 
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and  study  of  Hindi  up  to  the  full  primary  standard.  But 
in  either  case  drawing  may  be  taken  as  an  alternative  to 
the  second  vernacular.  There  are  usually  no  local  committees 
for  tahsil  schools. 

§  30.  From  these  schools  boys  go  up  for  the  vernacular 
final  examination,  for  which  a  number  of  candidates  also 
present  themselves  from  Rajputana  and  adjacent  Native 
States.  In  1916  there  were  13,029  candidates  of  whom 
7,689  passed. 

§  31.  The  next  step  in  the  educational  ladder  is  the  *  English 
school ',  in  which  English  is  first  taught  as  a  subject  and  in 
the  higher  classes  is  used  as  the  medium  of  instruction. 
Formerly  these  schools  were  under  the  boards.  But  the 
boards  had  difficulty  in  recruiting  teachers  and  in  managing 
the  schools,  and  the  English  schools  were  taken  back  under 
the  control  of  the  educational  department.  But  a  few  words 
must  be  said  with  regard  to  them  here  in  order  to  complete 
the  account  of  the  vernacular  system.  There  is  usually 
one  English  school  in" each  district.  It  covers  classes  III  to 
X,  In  classes  III  to  VII  the  medium  of  instruction  is  the 
vernacular,  but  English  is  taught  as  a  subject.  In  classes 
VIII  to  X  English  begins  to  be  used  as  the  medium  of 
instruction.  In  these  schools  boys  are  taught  up  to  the  age 
of  17  or  18.  Scholarships  at  the  English  school  are  awarded 
both  by  the  educational  department  and  by  the  boards  to 
boys  from  the  vernacular  schools. 

Boys  who  have  passed  the  vernacular  final  examination 
go  into  classes  VI  and  VII  of  the  English  school.  But  as 
they  start  with  no  knowledge  of  English  two  special  classes 
are  provided  for  them  at  this  stage  in  which  they  can  learn 
the  elements  of  that  language,  and  so  get  on  to  a  footing 
of  equality  in  this  study  with  those  who  have  passed  through 
classes  III  to  V  of  the  English  school. 

It  is  stated  that  boys  in  classes  VI  and  VII  of  the  ver- 
nacular secondary  school  are  in  advance  of  boys  in  the  same 
classes  of  the  English  school,  Some  of  the  best  pupils  in 
the  *  English  school '  are  those  which  come  up  with  scholar- 
ships from  the  vernacular  schools,  and  they  are  observed 
to  make  better  progress  than  boys  who  start  in  the  English 
school.  The  natural  conclusion  is  that  children  make 
better  progress  when  taught  in  their  own  language  than 
in  a  foreign  tongue.1  An  Englishman  will  more  readily 

1  The  head  of  a  training  college  notes :  *  This  conclusion  overlooks  the 
fact  that  the  boys  who  come  to  the  English  school  from  the  middle 
vernacular  school  are  a  double  distillate :  only  the  more  industrious  and 

2345  -tr 
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understand  this  by  imagining  what  his  own  experience 
would  have  been,  if  he  had  first,  as  a  child,  been  required 
to  learn  Urdu  as  a  subject,  and  if  from  about  fourteen  years 
of  age  Urdu  had  been  used  as  the  vehicle  of  instruction 
instead  of  his  own  language.  Yet  in  India  the  popular 
demand  is  for  more  c  English  schools  *  rather  than  for  more 
vernacular  schools.  And,  strange  as  this  fact  may  scorn  to 
an  observer  familiar  with  conditions  in  Ireland,  Canada,  or 
South  Africa,  the  reason  is  obvious.  In  a  polyglot  country 
like  India,  English  IB  of  necessity  the  language  of  government, 
of  the  law  courts,  of  the  learned  professions,  and  of  all  the 
higher  branches  of  business.  Without  a  knowledge  of 
English  an  Indian  boy  can  scarcely  rise  from  the  station 
in  which  he  is  born.  More  English  education  will,  therefore, 
continue  to  be  the  insistent  demand  of  all  those  in  India 
who  hope  to  sec  their  children  rise  above  the  station  which 
they  themselves  have  filled,1 

§  32.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  primary  vernacular 
education,  a  word  must  bo  said  with  regard  to  the  teaching 

ambitious  boys  of  the  primary  school  go  to  the  middle  vernacular  school, 
and  only  the  more  induRtrioiw  and  ambitious  boys  ol  th«  middle  vernacular 
aehool  find  their  way  to  the  English  school*  You  are  comparing  the  program 

of  the  picked  boys  of  the  country  with  that  of  the  average  hoyn  of  the 
town.  My  experience  In  that  the  former  are  better  than  the  latter,  but 

are  not  equal  to  the  best  of  the  boy»  who  start  their  education  in  an 
English  school.' 

1  A  commissioner  notes  :  4 1  onee  asked  a  scholarly  Indian  vary  promin- 
ently connected  with  the  Central  Hindu  College  at  Jkwaran  why  it  was 
that  all  educated  Indians  were  so  keen  on  the  study  of  English  although 
moat  of  them  insisted  on  the  superiority  of  Hindu  ethbft  and  religion 
and  on  the  great  past  of  Hindu  tuvilimtion,  Hf»  reply  wa«  that  English 
literature  emancipated  the  mind  from  the  shackle*  of  the  past  and  that 
there  was  nothing  of  the  sort  in  tho  ancient  Indian  literature,  which  would 
only  operate  to  keep  the  minds  of  Indians  In  fetters* 

*  I  believe  that  this  reason  has  just  a§  much  if  not  more  affect  on  the 
preference  of  Indians  for  an  English  education  than  the  strictly  utili- 
tarian explanation  given  in  the  text.* 

The  head  of  a  training  college  notes :  *  English  ti  mow  than  this*  It  is 
of  necessity  the  vehicle  of  Western  knowledge*  The  vernacular^  Urdu  and 
Hindi,  have  not  a  vocabulary  which  o«*  expreas  any  but  the  simplest 
abstract  ideas.  When  a  Muhammadan  writer  translates  even  a  sokool 
hbtory  he  has  to  use  Persian  words  m  order  to  describe  the  character  of 
a  ruler ;  a  Hindu  writer  has  to  use  Sanskrit  words  i  words  art  as 

stranp  to  the  Indian  boy  as.  are  English  words,  and  they  we  often  only 
apptojdmations  to  the  meaning,  wk«a  It  comet  to  conveying  throtigh 
the  vtmaotilars  the  Ideas  of  Western  philosophy  or  sotaioe  even  P«s£n 
and  Sadikrit  words  Ml  the  translator,  for  idee*  Imvn  never  been 

expressed  in  Petskn  or  Sanskrit,  You  cannot  equate  words  in  one  language 
with  words  in  another  unless  the  two  peoplet  who  use  theM  languages 
have  Ideas  In  common.' 
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of  girls .  This  in  the  United  Provinces  is  in  the  most  backward 
state,  especially  amongst  Mohammedans.  The  causes  which 
are  operating  against  progress  are  summarized  as  follows  : 

(1)  Prejudice  and  apathy  of  the  masses. 

(2)  No  expectation  of  pecuniary  gain  in  educating  girls 

as  there  is  in  educating  boys. 

(3)  Long-standing  Indian  custom  to  disregard  the  educa- 

tion of  women. 

(4)  Strict  regard  for  purdah  and  fear  of  its  ultimate 

collapse. 

(5)  Poverty. 

(6)  Paucity  of  qualified  lady  teachers. 

(7)  Above  all,  the  unsuitability  and  uselessness  of  the 

subjects  taught  in  girls'  schools. 

To  these  causes  must  be  added  one  other — the  early 
marriage  and  motherhood  of  girls.  It  is  a  common  experi- 
ence for  a  girl  of  the  age  of  twelve  or  even  younger  to  leave 
school  for  her  confinement.  In  India,  unless  girls  are  married 
as  children,  they  are  scarcely  likely  to  marry  at  all ;  and  this 
all  over  the  East  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  misfortune 
which  can  overtake  a  woman. 

The  policy  of  Government  in  dealing  with  this  problem  is  stated 
as  follows  :  It  is  advisable  that  Government,  while  not  shrinking 
from  its  responsibilities  in  promoting  female  education,  and  not 
hesitating  to  take  the  initiative  in  areas  where  development  ^ould 
be  otherwise  indefinitely  postponed,  should  follow  and  aid  private 
enterprise  rather  than  embark  on  delicate  experiments  with  the 
risk  of  running  counter  tb  prejudices,  the  extent  and  strength  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  gauge.1 

The  report  goes  on  to  explain  that  responsibility  for  female 
education  is  to  be  divided  between  government  and  the 
boards  on  the  following  lines  : 

The  Government  will,  for  the  present  at  least,  retain  ordinarily 
one  exemplar  school  in  each  district,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the 
standard  and  even  more  for  the  all-important  object  of  keeping 
control  over  the  supply  of  efficient  teachers.  The  further  develop- 
ment of  female  education  will  have  to  be  carried  out  by  the  boards 
themselves  with  their  own  resources,  supplemented  by  such  assistance, 
for  specific  purposes  and  on  .defined  conditions,  as  the  provincial 
Government  may  be  able  to  afford.  The  ordinary  business  of  the 
board  will  be  to  help  and  encourage  private  institutions  which  pro- 
vide efficient  primary  teaching,  where  such  institutions  exist  or 
can  be  induced  to  start.  Where  they  cannot  be  called  into  being 
or  where  they  are  inadequate  to  the  local  demand,  the  board  must 
1  Lieutenant-Governor's  Resolution  of  August  26,  1914,  p.  25. 
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lead  the  way  and  open  schools  of  its  own.  The  guido,  to  the  location 
of  the  boards'  schools  will  have  to  be  largely  the  expressed  wishes 
of  the  people  themselves,  and  the  limit  to  their  numbers  will  have 
to  be  the  boards*  resources.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  general  principle 
that  if,  in  any  town  or  village,  a  committee  or  group  of  parents  come 
forward  to  provide  temporary  accommodation  and  guarantee  an 
attendance  of  at  least  twenty  girls,  the  board  should  equip  the  school 
and  appoint  a  qualified  mistress.  If  the  school  becomes  an  estab- 
lished success,  a  permanent  building  for  it  may  be  subsequently 
erected;  but  in  ordinary  course  the  desirability  of  the  guarantee 
should  be  tested  for  at  least  three  years.  The  provision  of  funds, 
both  for  this  purpose  and  for  the  liberal  aiding  of  private  schools, 
will  be  a  matter  for  subsequent  determination  between  the  Local 
Government  and  the  boards.1 

§  33.  With  thin  doHcription  of  the  Hystom  before  UB,  we  are 
now  In  a  position  to  understand  the  moat  difficult  of  the 

controversies  which  government  wan  called  upon  to  settle 
in  1914,  that  relating  to  the  exact  character  of  the  vernacular 
which  was  to  form  the  medium  of  education  in  the  schools 
administered  by  the  boards. 

Before  the  Mohammedan  invasions  from  the  north  the 
principal  language  of  these  provinces  was  Hindi,  a  language 
closely  allied  to  the  ancient  Sanscrit,  closely  associated 
therefore  with  Hinduism,  and  written  in  the  Nagari  script. 
For  the  purpose  of  administration  tjhe  Mohammedans  took 
many  words  of  Hindi  and  compounded  them  with  many 
Persian  and  Arabic  words  of  their  own,  The  result  was 
Hindustani,  the  language  of  administration,  of  the  camp 
and  matters  of  everyday  life  ;  and  this  language  was  written 
both  in  the  Persian  and  also  in  the  Nagari  script.  The 
result  was  a  lingna  franca,  which,  though  written  by  Hindus 
in  the  Nagari  and  by  Mohammedans  in.  the  Persian  char- 
acter, is  in  conversation  available  to  both  for  the  limited 
purposes  of  ordinary  life.  For  literary  expression  ,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  rational  discussion,  whether  of  politicsl 
religion,  or  morals,  the  Hindu  resorts  to  Hindi  words,  while 
the  Mohammedan  on  the  other  hand  uses  Urdu  words  of 
Persian  and  Arabic  origin.  Thus  it  is  only  for  the  most 
ordinary  purposes  that  Hindus  and  Mohammedan*  converse 
in  a  common  language*  For  all  higher  purposes  the  one 
converses  in  Hindi  and  the  other  in  Urdu  ;  and  is 

written  in  a  different  script,8 


1  Llmtmmt»G0vemQf*n  Resolution  of  August  20,  1014,  p,  25. 

*  F6r  a  diff  ©rent  aoootmt  of  this  question  from  th«  pn  of  an  expert* 
see  appendix  to  this  paper,  p.  323* 
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§  34.  These  conditions  occasion  no  serious  problem  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  a  child's  education.  So  long  as  teaching  is 
confined  to  simple  words  and  ideas  the  common  basis  of 
Hindustani  provides  all  that  is  needed.  The  text-books 
can  be  printed  in  both  the  Nagari  and  Persian  scripts,  the 
children  of  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  can  thus  learn  to 
read  either  or  both.  But  when  the  child  begins  to  pass 
beyond  the  stage  of  simple  words  and  ideas,  the  restricted 
vocabulary  and  the  simplified  grammar  of  Hindustani 
begin  to  break  down,  and  his  teaching  must  be  given  and 
his  text-books  must  be  worded  more  and  more  either  in 
Hindi  or  else  in  Urdu,  The  choice  raises  the  whole  issue 
between  the  two  religions.  A  similar  position  might  easily 
have  arisen  in  the  south-east  of  Europe,  where  members 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches  mix.  Such  a  population 
might  have  evolved  a  mixed  patois  of  Greek  and  Latin 
words  for  the  purpose  of  ordinary  conversation.  But  the 
moment  that  education  had  reached  a  certain  point,  parents 
of  the  Roman  religion  would  wish  to  have  their  children 
taught  in  the  language  of  Latin  origin  in  which  the  liturgies 
of  their  Church  were  expressed,  while  those  of  the  Greek 
Church  would  wish  their  children  to  be  instructed  in  the 
Greek  tongue,1 

§  35.  In  either  religion  are  extremists  who  would,  if  they 
could,  secure  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  language  of  their 
own  religion,  and  the  suppression  of  th©  other  language 
as  a  medium  of  education.  No  reasonable  person  is  likely 
to  listen  to  such  views  ;  and,  therefore,  the  practical  question 
arises  whether  the  bifurcation  into  Hindi  by  Hindu  children 
and  into  Urdu  by  Mohammedan  children  is  to  take  place 
before  the  stage  of  vernacular  education,  as  provided  by 
government,  is  passed,  and,  if  so,  at  what  point.  In  1876, 
and  again  in  1903,  the  government  of  the  United  Provinces 
tried  to  solve  the  problem  by  insisting  on  the  policy  of 
prescribing  readers  in  the  limited  common  language.  As 
noted  in  an  earlier  page,  a  committee  was  appointed  in  1910 
to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the  preparation  of  new  readers, 
and  a  majority  of  the  members  '  held  that  in  higher  readers 
some  simple  passages  of  literary  merit  should  be  interspersed 
with  lessons  written  in  the  common,  language,  and  that  such 
passages  must  of  necessity  be  in  distinctive  Urdu  or  Hindi 5.2 

1  Report  of  th©  D.  P.  L  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1916,  p.  2. 

a  A  European  educationalist  notes :  '  I  was  a  member  of  the  1910 
committee  which  was  wrecked  on  the  **  language  question  *\  I  wondered 
why  it  was  that  Hindus  wished  to  hav®  the  biluroation  in  the  Primary 
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The  government,  however,  adhered  to  its  provioua  position, 
and  dissolved  the  committee.  In  the  next  four  years  the 
whole  position  was  explored  by  several  committees  and 
became  the  subject  of  wide  discussion.  From  these  dis- 
cussions emerged  a  distinct  preponderance  of  opinion  in 
favour  of  bifurcation  before  the  child  had  passed  the  stage 
of  class  IV,  But  as  to  the  exact  point  at  which  the  bifurca- 
tion should  begin,  and  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  text-books 
should  be  prepared,  a  variety  of  different  schemes  were 
produced.  Obviously  the  question  wan  one  which  admitted 
of  settlement  in  a  great  variety  of  different  ways,  each  of 
which  might  be  regarded  as  more  or  ICHH  favourable  to  either 
of  the  rival  religions. 

§  36.  With  all  this  mass  of  varied  opinions  before  him,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  sat  down  in  1914  to  decide  the  question. 
He  began  by  stating  the  principles  upon  which  he  proposed 
to  base  his  decision  as  follows ; 

The  conolunionH  of  the  Liwitflmmt-Uovornor  then  are  that-— 

(a)  The  common  or  HinduHtuni  language,  printed  in  either  Persian 

or  Nagari  type,  nhould  bo  tiHcd  in  the  primary  readern,  HO 
long  as  it  han  anything  to  teach. 

(b)  Whoa  the  common  language  lias  nothing  more  to  teach,  the 

pupil  should  learn  to  read  Urdti  or  Hindi  according  to  the 
wish  of  his  parents  ; 

(c)  The  readers  printed  in  the  common  language  and  used  up  to 

the  end  of  class  IV  do  not  allow  the  pupil  to  leave  Ms 

Primary  school  with  that  mental  equipment  which  it  is 
esired  to  give  him. 

In  other  words,  while  Hin  Honour  accepts  the  policy  of  teaching 
the  common  language  BO  long  an  poH&ible,  he  believes  that  bifurcation 
may  be  deferred  too  long.  At  present,  in  hit*  opinion,  it  is  unduly 
deferred,  and  valuable  time  is  lost  in  reading  and  re-reading  a  primer 
when  it  has  ceased  to  serve  any  purpose  as  a  meani*  of  progressive 
education*  He  considers,  therefore,  that  bifurcation  should  begin 
a  little  earlier  than  is  now  the  ease*  Primer»  on  the  lines  of  those 
now  in  use,  printed  in  either  character,  should  be  retained  for 

Bohool  whereas*  Muhammadan»  wished  to  retain  the  **  common  language  n  . 

there.    1  discussed  the  question  with  Hindu  and  Mutomoiftdan  mends, . 
but  I  never  got  an  explanation  more  illuminating  th&n  that  the  question. 

WIWB  a  "political lf  one,    I  wan  inclined  to  think  that  the  wm that 

Hindi  has  a  literature  whewiws  there  is  no  Urdu  litemttit1©  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  that  the  Muhammadans  tewed  thai  in  time  their  language-*-  ' 
tto&  one  without  a  literature—would  be  displaced  bj  Hindi,  the 
with  a  literature.    I  put  the  question  to  an  eminent  Hindi 
a  European— and  1m  opinion  wan,  m  y<m  §i»*yt  that  the  issue  WM 
between  the  two  religions :  In  Hindi  thwe  Ii  a  book— the 
wherewi  in  Urdu  there  it  no 
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classes  I  and  II ;  and  there  is  also  required  for  use  above  those 
classes,  what  for  brevity  may  be  designated  a  senior  reader  in  the 
common  language,  similarly  printed,  and  graduated  in  difficulty, 
so  far  as  possible,  from  the  beginning  onwards.  All  these  books 
should  contain  lessons  in  prose  only.  When  the  teacher  is  satisfied 
that  a  class  has  mastered  the  senior  reader,  he  should  at  once 
promote  them  to  one  of  two  supplementary  readers.  Such  promotion 
would  not  ordinarily  come  until  the  end  of  class  III,  and  may  even 
be  later  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupils.  The  sole  test  should 
be  whether  the  class  has  mastered  all  that  it  can  learn  from  the 
senior  reader  ;  and  it  is  for  the  master,  and  the  master  alone,  to 
.  say  when  this  happens  ;  but  it  should  usually  be  possible  for  the 
last  half  of  the  year  in  class  IV  to  be  spent  on  the  supplementary 
readers.  These  should  be  composed  in  distinctive  Urdu  and  Hindi 
respectively.  They  should  contain  both  prose  and  verse,  taken 
as  far  as  possible  from  standard  authors ;  but  religious  and  didactic 
passages  should  be  avoided,  so  as  to  respect  the  sensibilities  of 
Hindus  who  may  be  taking  Urdu,  or  Mohammedans  who  may  be 
reading  the  Hindi  course.  The  preparation  of  the  supplementary 
readers  should  be  undertaken,  as  soon  as  possible,  by  the  Provincial 
Text-Book  Committee,  who  will  have  the  advantage  of  studying 
the  readers  which  were  drafted  by  the  committee  presided  over  by 
Pandit  Kama  Shankar. 

The  course  of  study  thus  indicated  will,  Sir  James  Meston  trusts, 
maintain  the  principle  of  elementary  teaching  in  a  simple  common 
language  so  long  as  such  teaching  has  an  educative  value ;  while 
it  will  ensure  that  the  pupil  leaves  class  IV  with  an  education 
which  will  not  only  be  of  practical  value  to  him  in  after-life,  but  will 
also  open  for  him  the  door  to  the  literature  of  his  religion  and  hi« 
ancestors.  This  was,  he  feels  sure,  the  aim  of  all  the  members  of 
Mr.  Justice  Pigott's  Committee,  though  the  attempt  at  reconciling 
divergent  viewn  led  to  a  form  of  compromise  which  would  have 
presented  difficulties  in,  practice.  The  alternative  he  has  decided 
to  adopt  will,  he  believes,  not  prove  open  to  this  objection  ;  but  he 
does  not  pretend  to  hope  that  it  will  please  all  schools  of  thought. 
The  question  has  reached  a  point  where  mutual  concessions  seem 
impossible,  and  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  formulate 
a  decision,  making  the  interests  of  the  child  its  sole  consideration  and 
the  progress  of  sound  education  its  only  aim.  To  this  decision  there  is 
one  corollary  of  first  importance,  viz.  that  every  private  school  must 
be  equipped,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  with  masters  who  can  and 
will  teach  the  new  curriculum.  It  will  be  the  care  of  district  boards 
to  see  that  these  are  provided,  and  of  the  department  of  Educa- 
tion  to  ensure  that  every  future  teacher  is  thoroughly  instructed  in 
both  characters  and  in  the  intelligent  use  of  both  the  supplementary 
readers*1 

1  Lieutenaat-Govemor's  Resolution  of  August  25,  1914,  p,  25* 
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§  37.  For  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  vernacular  schools 
provision  is  made  as  follows.  The  educational  department 
maintains  normal  schools,  and  roughly  there  is  one  for  each 
of  the  ten  divisions  of  the  province.  The  heads  of  these 
schools  and  two  or  three  asHistanta  are  men  who  have 
attended  the  university  and  have  been  trained  in  an  English 
training  college,  i.  e.  a  college  which  trains  teachers  for 
English  teaching  schools.  The  rest  of  the  staff  are  men 
who  have  had  only  a  vernacular  education  and  have  them* 
Helves  been  trained  in  a  normal  school.  But  all  work  at 
the  normal  school  is  done  in  the  vernacular.  To  the  normal 
school  for  each  division  each  district  board  sends  about  six 
teachers  a  year  for  a  two  years'  course.  For  each  division 
about  forty  certificated  teachers  a  year  are  produced  by 
each  normal  school.  From  these  teachers  the  secondary 
vernacular  schools  are  staffed,  and  head  teachers  are  provided 
for  all  primary  schools.  The  certificate  is  provisional  until 
the  holder  has  served  satisfactorily  as  an  actual  teacher  in 
a  recognized  school. 

Special  grants,  not  included  in  the  settlements,  are  also 
given  to  the  boards  for  maintaining  training  classes  for 
teachers.  These  classes  were,  till  recently,  attached  to  the 
secondary  vernacular  schools  maintained  at  the  centre  of 
each  tahsil.  They  contain  from  six  to  eight  students,  and 
the  primary  schools  are  used  as  their  training  grounds* 
Their  course  covers  one  year  and  certificates  are  awarded 
by  the  department. 

The  best  youths  who  have  taken  the  vernacular  final 
certificate  are  selected  for  the  normal  schools.  The  next 
best  are  sent  to  the  training  classes.  All  of  them  are  paid 
small  stipends  during  their  training.  But  a  great  number 
f.  of  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  have  still  merely  passed 

the  vernacular  final  examination,  and  have  had  no  special 

•  training  as  teachers* 

*  For  the  training  of  female  teachers  the  boards  have  no 
responsibility.    They  are  trained  in  special  classes  attached 
to  the  model  or  exemplar  girls*  schools  maintained  by  the 
educational  department  in '  each  district.     They  are  also 
trained  in  the  girls3  normal  schools  in  Luoknow  and  Bareilly, 

!<  and  certificates  ar©  awarded  by  the  department.    Others 

i  are  trained  in  aided  schools  maintained  by  missions  which 

!j  pay  special  attention  to  female  education/ 

1  Tha  head  of  it  training  collage  saotei :  *  Th©  following  facts  regarding' 
;  the  supply  of  trained  teaoWs  for  vernaoulitr  schools  In  the  United  Pro- 

YWCW  may  be  of  ixxtamt ; 
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§  38.  The  teachers'  work  in  the  schools  is  supervised  by 
inspectors  who  are  officers  of  the  educational  department. 
There  is  one  inspector  for  each  of  the  ten  divisions.  Of 
these,  at  the  present  moment,  six  are  Indians.  Five  years 
ago  there  were  nine  divisions  with  five  European  inspectors 
and  four  Indians.  In  addition  to  these  inspectors  there  is 
one  Mohammedan  inspector  specially  charged  with  the 
duty  of  promoting  the  education  of  Moslems  throughout 
the  province.  This  inspector  is  assisted  by  a  Mohammedan 
deputy  inspector  for  each  division. 

For  each  district  there  is  one  deputy  inspector,  and, 
roughly  speaking,  for  each  tahsil  one  sub-deputy  inspector. 
These  officials  are  always  Indians.  As  noted  in  IV  they  are 
servants  of  the  educational  department  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  boards.  They  inspect  the  schools  of  the 
district  for  the  board  and  administer  them.  Their  reports 
go  to  the  board,  not  to  the  inspector,  except  in  the  case  of 
tahsil  schools,  their  reports  whereon  go  to  the  chairman  of 
the  board  through  the  inspector.  In  the  words  of  article  28 
of  the  educational  code  :  *  While  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  inspector,  district  inspecting  officers  are,  in  matters 
relating  to  the  administration  of  vernacular  education,  the 
assistants  of  the  chairman  of  the  district  board,  and  subject 
to  his  general  control.'  He  is  in  practice  the  servant  of 
the  board,  and  the  inspector  has  comparatively  very  little 

4  VBBNAOXTLAR  BOYS'  SCHOOLS  : 

8  D&mand.  The  total  number  of  teachers  on  the  31st  March,  1917,  was 
approximately  24,000,  of  whom  11,000  were  trained.  The  annual  wastage 
(due  to  death,  retirement,  &c.)  may  be  estimated  at  6  per  cent,  of  24,000, 
i.  e.  1,400  approximately.  To  provide  for  expansion  in  accordance  with 
the  estimate  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  Resolution  of  25th  August,  1914, 
1,000  new  teachers  are  required  annually.  Thus  the  present  demand  for 
trained  teachers  is  1,400  (for  wastage)  plus  1,000  (for  expansion),  i.  e. 
2,400  per  annum. 

*  Supply,   The  supply  at  present  is  300  (from  Normal  Schools)  plus  1,630 
(from  Training  Classes),  i.  e.  a  total  of  1,930.  Hence  the  present  output  of 
trained  teachers  is  deficient  *by  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  demand  for  new 
teachers. 

4  VBBNAOULAE  GIBLS'  SCHOOLS  : 

*  Demand.    On  the  31st  March,  1917,  there  were  1,896  teachers  employed 
in  vernacular  schools  for  girls ;  of  these  only  240  were  trained.   The  wastage 
in  the  case  of  women  teachers  is  higher  than  in  the  case  of  men  ;  it  may  be 
estimated  at  10  per  cent.    Thus,  apart  from  any  allowance  for  expansion, 
the  demand  for  trained  women  teachers  to  replace  wastage  is  about 
190  per  annum. 

^'Supply.  The  total  enrolment  in  training  classes  for  training  teachers  for 
vernacular  girls'  schools  was  150  in  1916-17.  The  course  of  training  is  for 
two  years.  The  number  who  passed  the  examination  in  1917  was  only  35.' 
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to  do  with  him.  The  deputy  cannot  correspond  directly 
with  the  inspector,  except  on  certain  proscribed  topien  wuch 
as  curricula,  examinations,  &c.  The  deputy  in  practically 
held  responsible  for  the  state  of  education  in  his  district. 

The  schools  are  also  subject  to  inspection  as  to  buildings, 
equipment,  attendance  of  children,  and  teachers  and  general 
administration,  but  not  an  to  the  teaching  given,  by  the 
district  officer  and  his  subordinates.  The  reports  go  to  the 
office  of  the  board  but  not  to  the  educational  department, 

§  39.  80  far  as  primary  vernacular  education  is  concerned 
the  educational  department  m  assisted  by  an  advisory  body 
known  as  the  Board  of  Education,  All  kinds  of  people  with 
special  experience  are  called  from  time  to  time  to  sit  on  this 
body,  but  the  director  and  assistant  director  of  public 
instruction,  the  chief  inspector  of  girls'  schools  and  the 
inspector  of  Mohammedan  schools  are  always  members. 
Amongst  other  things  it  discusses  English  schools  for  girls, 
schools  of  the  secondary  type,  and  the  education  of  the 
depressed  classes*  The  results  go  to  government  in  the 
form  of  advice.  Besides  thin,  frequent  special  committees 
are  convened  to  advise  upon  such  subjects  an  the  congestion 
of  schools.  Through  these  various  agencies  the  educational 
department  is  kept  in  touch  with  public  feeling. 

§  40,  From  the  foregoing  summary  the  nature  of  the 
functions  and  revenues  delegated  to  elective  boards  will  be 
sufficiently  clear.  It  is  left  to  the  boards  to  decide  where 
to  open  new  schools,  where  to  close  schools^  where  to  aid 
them,  how  to  staff  them,  how  to  train  the  staff,  where  to 
build  new  buildings,  how  to  build  them,  and  so  on.  In  many 
of  these  matters  they  are  required  to  satisfy  certain,  minima 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  local  self-government  board 
or  the  educational  department.  The  marked  variations 
in  progress  between  one  district  and  another  is  some  index 
of  how  much  depends  upon  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the 
individual  boardn. 

§  4L  One  point  which  neenrut  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
problems  which  form  the  subject  of  this  inquiry  remains  to 
fee  noticed,  *  It  se©m»  unfortunately  true  that  in  these 
provinces  primary  education  is  lass  efficient  in  municipal 
areas  than  it  is  in  rural  areas,* l  Her©  again  the  results  in 
India  are  contrary  to  those  experienced  in*  other  parts  of  the 
world*  The  explanations  given  of  this  state  of  affaire  are' 
as  follows.  The  rales  ma<le  under  the  District  Board  Act 

1  Ubutanant -Governor's  HoBolutiou  of  August  2$,  1914,  p,  80, 
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give  the  district  boards  little  scope  for  going  astray.  Munici- 
pal boards  are  left  much  freer.  Their  finances  are  more 
elastic,  and  it  is  the  avowed  intention  of  government  to 
give  them  as  much  freedom  from  control  as  possible.  The 
members  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  middle  classes, 
and  their  real  interest  lies  in  providing  facilities  for  English 
education.  They  are,  not  unnaturally,  keener  about  the 
education  of  their  own  children  than  about  that  of  classes 
of  a  lower  status.  The  result  has  been  that  very  little  has 
been  spent  on  developing  primary  schools  (which  are  more 
expensive  in  cities)  and  the  expenditure  has  not  been  well 
directed.  The  municipal  boards,  moreover,  have  largely 
relied  for  inspection  on  their  own  officers  or  members. 
Municipal  boards  will  in  future  be  assisted  by  grants  to 
enable  them  to  employ  qualified  supervising  officers  of  their 
own,  and  they  will  at  the  same  time  be  more  adequately 
supervised  by  government  inspectors.1  Another  reason 
suggested  is  that  the  personal  influence  of  the  district 
officers  and  their  deputies  is  greater  in  rural  districts  than 
in  cities.  As  chairmen  of  the  district  boards,  these  officers 
have  been  disposed  to  use  that  influence  to  push  primary 
education  and  to  induce  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
school. 

§  42.  Enough  has  now  been  said  to  show  where  government 
control  ends  and  that  of  the  boards  begin,  so  far  as  education 
is  concerned.  In  respect  of  their  other  principal  functions 
the  line  of  division  can  be  shown  more  briefly.  These  func- 
tions are — 

Medical  Belief.  Veterinary  Service. 

Rural  Sanitation.  •  Roads. 

Vaccination.  Public  Works. 

The  medical  relief  provided  by  the  boards  is  for  the 
most  part  administered  through  dispensaries  and  hospitals. 
These  institutions  are  provided  and  paid  for  by  the  district 
boards,  but  the  staff  is  supplied  and  disciplined  by  the  civil 
surgeon,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  inspector- 
general  of  hospitals  for  the  province. 

§  43.  Rural  sanitation  has  scarcely  passed  beyond  the  stage 
of  providing  supplies  of  permanganate  of  potash  for  dis- 
infecting wells  wnere  cholera  has  broken  out,  helping  villages 

1  The  Financial  Secretary  notes  :  *  Only  a  few  of  the  large  cities  received 
the  grants  for  the  employment  of  a  proper  inspecting  staff.  Speaking 
generally  the  general  grants-in-aid  of  primary  education  are  the  only  lever 
which  government  has,  and  powers  of  inspection  by  government  officers 
are  one  of  the  conditions.' 
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to  keep  their  wells  in  order  and  to  organize  rudimentary 
arrangements  for  sanitary  purposes,  and  also  the  drainage 
of  swamps.  In  the  performance  of  these  functions,  boards 
are  advised  by  the  medical  officers  of  the  government. 

Vaccination  is  administered  entirely  by  the  district 
surgeons.  The  boards  do  no  more  than  vote  the  money 
to  be  spent  on  the  aerviee. 

For  veterinary  work  the  board  usually  provides  one 
dispensary 1  and  three  or  four  travelling  veterinary  officers. 
Their  duties  are  to  inoculate  against  pofits,  treat  sick  animals, 
and  perform  minor  operations  such  an  gelding.  These 
veterinary  officers  are  all  government  officials,  subject  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  civil  veterinary  department 
which  is  under  the  director  of  agriculture.  The  chairman 
of  the  board  can  send  those  veterinary  officers  to  any 
particular  place  and  suspend  thorn  for  negligence,  ponding 
inquiry  by  the  head  of  their  department. 

§  44.  We  may  now  turn  to  roads  and  bridges.  The  trunk 
roads  of  the  province  are  constructed,  maintained,  and  paid 
for  by  the  provincial  government.  All  other  roads  are  paid 
for  by  the  boards.  The  work  on  some  of  the  metalled  roads 
IB  done  for  the  boards  by  the  public  works  department! 
Even  on  roads  where  the  boards  do  their  own  work,  some 
of  their  overseers  are  officials  of  the  public  works  depart- 
ment. In  most  cases  they  are  recommended  by  that 
department. 

Constructional  works  ousting  less  than  KB,  2,500,  whether 
buildings,  roads,  bridges,  or  drainage-works,  may  be  under- 
taken by  the  boards  through  their  own  staff.8  Constructional 
works  of  any  kind  over  that  figure  can  only  be  undertaken 
through  the  public  workn  department.  Over  works  of  this 
nature  there  exists  a  Btanciing  controversy  between  the 
boards  and  the  public  works  department,  The  boards 
complain  that  the  public  works  department  specifies  and 
requires  a  solidity  and  permanence  of  structure  which  the 
boards  regard  as  over-costly*  The  public  works  depart- 
ment considers*  on  the  other  hand,  that  unless  an  adequate 
cost  is  incurred  in  original  construction,  the  revenues  of 
the  boards  will  bo  over-Durdoned  with  maintenance  charges. 

1  The  Financial  Beoretary  notes ;  *  Things  are  running  in  the  direction  o! 
dlspetiiibrieg  In  eswk  tatai!.* 

*  The  Financial  Secretary  notes :  *  The  district  boards  with  more  com- 
petent staffs  have  been  auowed  hkhar  limits,  Municipal  boards  hare 
much  greater  freedom,  mom  especially  the  larger  municipalities  in  which* 
practically  speaking,  very  large  sanitary  works  are  controlled. 
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The  result  is  that  the  boards  always  try  where  possible  to 
keep  projected  works  within  the  Rs.  2,500  limit  so  as  to 
retain  the  control  of  design  and  construction  in  their  own 
hands. 

§  45.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  all  these  functions  assigned 
to  and  paid  for  by  the  boards  are  in  fact  administered,  for 
the  most  part,  by  government  officials,  in  their  discipline 
responsible  to  government  departments.  It  must  always  be 
remembered  that  the  chairman  of  the  board  is  in  all  cases, 
at  present,  the  district  officer.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  system  would  work  if  once  this  nerve,  which  now 
connects  the  elective  boards  with  the  government  depart- 
ments, were  severed.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  dispensaries, 
vaccination,  and  veterinary  stations  would  have  to  be 
staffed  by  officers  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  boards. 
The  government  officials  would  then  be  confined  to  inspecting 
and  reporting  to  government  how  far  the  boards  were  dis- 
charging their  functions.  The  normal  means  exercised  by 
governments  elsewhere  in  keeping  the  local  authorities  up 
to  the  mark,  is  by  threatening  to  withhold  grants-in-aid,  or, 
in  the  last  resort,  by  suspending  the  local  authority  in  default 
and  administering  the  district  itself  for  a  time. 


C 

MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  PROPOSALS  OUTLINED 
IN  III  AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE  FOREGOING 
ANALYSIS  AND  ALSO  OF  CERTAIN  CRITICISMS 
RECEIVED 

§  46.  In  these  pages  and  in  IV  we  now  have  before  us 
information  in  sufficient  detail  to  see  how  far  some  of  the 
proposals  contained  in  III  need  to  be  revised  in  order  to 
make  them  workable.  I  also  have  before  me  a  mass  of 
criticism  from  a  number  of  correspondents  upon  these 
proposals.  By  several  of  these  gentlemen  it  is  weightedly 
urged  that  education,  or  at  any  rate  primary  vernacular 
education,  ought  to  be  included  in  the  first  group  of  functions 
transferred  from  the  present  provincial  governments  to 
the  ministers  of  a  legislature  responsible  to  a  provincial 
electorate.1  An  important  question  arises  whether  the 
control  of  primary  vernacular  education  is  in  practice 

1  A  commissioner  notes  :  *  I  see  no  reason  why  the  control  of  vernacular 
education  should  not  be  separated  from  English  education  and  transferred 
to  the  responsible  government.* 
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separable  from  that  of  secondary  and  university  education, 
In  order  to  suggest  an  answer  to  that  question,  a  study  of 
the  system  of  higher  education  will  be  necessary,  which 
I  have  not  yet  made.  In  the  meantime  it  will  be  useful  for 

*  the  purpose  of  the  notes  contained  in  thin  atudy  to  aBBiime 

that,  as  the  administration  of  vernacular  schools  has  been 
delegated  to  local  boards,  the  ultimate  control  of  those 

''  schools  (including  of  course  the  normal  schools)  could  be 

separated  from  the  control  of  the  English  schools  and 

fj  universities.    For  the  purpose  of  discussion  let  m  assume 

0  then  that,  as  a  temporary  measure,  the  existing  government 
;;  could   transfer   the    control    of    vernacular   education   to 

1  a  provincial  ministry,  while  retaining  for  subsequent  transfer 
||  the  control  of  the  higher  educational  system.1 

•  §  47,   From  the  foregoing  analysis  ones  feature  clearly 
?                              emerges.     In  the  very  imperfect  list  of  functions  printed  on 
|                               pp«  1 1 3-4  of  III ,  the  following  functions  are  grouped  together : 
i]<                               '         Public  Health.  Local  Government, 

( '  Hospitals  »*  Education . 

j  Dispensaries . 

,  As  observed  on  a  previous  page,  these  functions  *  are  so 

1  i  nearly  '  interconnected  that  they  would  all  have  to  be  trans- 

i  f erred  *  together  \   Certainly  that  is  trite  so  far  as  vernacular 

I  education  is  concerned,  for  local  government  is  simply  the 

J<  control  of  the  local  bodies  which  administer  vernacular 

j '  education,    For  the  same  reason  it  is  true  of  dispensaries 

<  and  also  of  such  aspects  of  public  health  as  are  now  adminis- 

]  .tared  by  the  boards, 

§  48.  In  this  matter  of  dispensaries  and  public  health  we 
are  faced  by  one  of  those  curious  administrative  tangles 

1  Parliament    eventually   decided,   on    the   recommendation    of  Mr. 
Feetham'g   committee,   to  transfer  education   m    a  whole,   including 

«  Universities*  to  ministers  wwfK>n«bl©  to  electorate*,  with  the  temporary 

t3cception  of  Calcutta. 
1  A  commissioner  notes  j 

*  Hospital**    In  each  district  one  hospital  and  staff  and  the  civil  Burgeon 

t8*  must  be  retained  by  the  provincial  government.    The  civil  stugeoncies 

must  be  retained  for  the  following  reasons : 
4  IJThey  form  the  reserve  for  the  araiv  In  time  of  war. 

*  2}  They  are  required  for  medioo-legaf  work. 

*  S)  They  ate  required  lor  the  jaUs  and  lunatlo  iMiylums. 

*  4)  Tkry  are  requfrad  for  the  medloul  treatment  of  the  ofRoem  of  the 
irnpwM  wd  prorkoiaJi  governments. 

*  Each  oWl  swgeon  shomd  have  one  good  hoapltd  umd«  him  in  order  to 
give  him  regular  work  and  exp^rionce.    II  it          to  do  so  the  Beiponelble 
Oovammml  oould  al«o  op«n  a  ho«pital.  at  }u*jul-qtiart(^rH,  kit  in  m«ay  oasaa 
ifc  would  not 
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which  arise  from  the  centralized  nature  of  Indian  govern* 
ment.  The  district  surgeons  in  charge  of  the  hospitals, 
dispensaries,  and  sanitary  services  administered  by  the 
boards  are  subject  to  the  chief  inspector  of  hospitals  as  their 
disciplinary  head.  He,  of  course,  is  a  member  of  the  Indian 
medical  service.  In  small  stations  the  prison  is  also  controlled 
by  the  district  surgeon,  who  in  that  capacity  is  responsible 
to  the  inspector-general  of  prisons,  who  is  also  a  member 
of  the  I.M.S.  All  prisons  are  controlled  by  members  of  the 
I.M.S.  ;  but,  where  a  prison  is  large  enough  to  monopolize 
the  time  of  one  doctor,  he  does  not  combine  with  it  the  work 
of  district  surgeon,  but  is  responsible  only  to  the  chief 
inspector  of  prisons.  Now  prisons  must  obviously  be 
included  amongst  the  very  last  group  of  functions  which 
could  be  transferred  to  elective  authorities.  They  would 
have  to  be  reserved  to  the  old  executives  until  those  execu- 
tives ceased  to  exist. 

The  procedure  suggested  in  paragraph  37  of  III  provides 
a  way  out  of  this  difficulty.  Under  this  procedure  the  new 
ministry  would  take  into  their  service  from  the  old  executive 
so  many  members  of  the  medical  service  as  were  required 
to  administer  the  dispensaries  and  rural  sanitation.  This 
is  but  one  illustration  of  the  truth  that  the  present  machinery 
of  government  is  adapted  to  a  bureaucratic  system  which 
has  its  mainspring  outside  India.  In  establishing  organs 
of  representative  government,  those  organs  must  be  allowed 
to  construct  new  machines  out  of  materials  selected  from  the 
old  services,  on  principles  which  have  regard  to  the  fact 
that  each  self-governing  organ  has  a  separate  mainspring 
in  its  own  electorate.  The  new  ministries  could  then  decide 
for  themselves  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  continue 
the  present  system  under  which  their  officials  do  the  medical 
work  paid  for  by  the  boards,  or  whether  the  boards,  as  in 
other  countries,  should  have  separate  officials  of  their  own. 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  existing  rights  and  privileges 
of  officials  would  have  to  be  guaranteed.  Presumably 
ministers  would  have  to  offer  terms  good  enough  to  induce 
Indian  officials  to  transfer  their  services  from  the  old  govern- 
ment to  the  new.  And,  so  far  as  the  medical  services  are 
concerned,  the  process  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
fact  that  plenty  of  Indian  officials  are  available. 

The  same  conditions  apply  to  the  veterinary  service 
administered  by  the  boards.  Here,  however,  the  whole 
problem  would  be  solved  automatically  if  it  were  decided 
to  transfer  the  agricultural  department  to  the  ministry 
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at  the  same  time  as  the  control  of  local  government  and 
vernacular  education.1 

§  49.  We  now  come  to  roads  and  buildings.  So  far  as 
provincial  trunk  roads  are  concerned,  these  might  either  be 
retained  by  the  old  executives  or  handed  over  to  the 
.ministries  together  with  the  first  batch  of  powers,  as  might 
seem  desirable.  Such  roads  are  already  scheduled  and 
separated  from  those  entrusted  to  the  boards,  and  if  desirable 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  process,  the  two  sets  of  roads 
could  easily  be  administered  by  two  different  authorities.2 

§  50.  As  to  the  public  works  department  there  can  be  no 
question  of  transferring  the  department  en  bloc.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  a  ministry  to  whom  any  important 
functions  were  assigned  would  have  to  organize  a  public 
works  department  of  their  own  from  the  personnel  of  the 
public  works  department  controlled  by  the  existing  provincial 
government.  Under  self-governing  institutions  a  public 
works  department  is,  like  a  printing  and  stationery  depart- 
ment,  correlative  to  any  administrative  authority  of  impor- 
tance.  It  must  have  a  body  of  constructional  experts  under 
its  own  direction,  through  whom  to  construct  its  buildings, 
roads,  or  any  other  part  of  its  physical  plant.  Even  the 
Government  of  India  has  such  a  department  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  capital  at  Delhi.  Otherwise  it  depends 
upon  the  public  works  departments  of  the  provincial 
governments.  At  Simla,  for  instance,  the  public  works 
department  of  the  Punjab  looks  after  the  government 
buildings .  Such  an  arrangement  is  possible  because  provincial 
governments  are  merely  local  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  Their  mainspring  is  not  in  themselves 
but  in  the  Government  of  India,  and  they  are  in  every  detail 
under  its  orders.  But  the  moment  you  create  a  real  organ 
of  provincial  self-government  responsible  to  an  electorate, 
its  mainspring  is  in  that  electorate.  For  discharging  the 
functions  assigned  to  it,  it  is  answerable  to  its  own  electorate 
and  not  to  the  Government  of  India,  and  it  must  therefore 

1  A  commissioner  notes :    £  The  veterinary  service  forms  a  branch  of 
the  agricultural  service,  and  it  will  be  better  to  keep  it  with  the  agricultural 
service  and  take  it  away  from  the  responsible  government  till  the  whole 
agricultural  department  is  transferred.' 

2  A  commissioner  notes :  c  I  do  not  anticipate  any  harm  from  the  transfer 
of  the  trunk  roads.    They  have  not  the  same  importance  from  a  military 
point  of  view  since  the  advent  of  railways,  and  even  if  the  responsible 
government  allowed  its  roads  to  get  bad,  no  irreparable  damage  would 
ensue.    In  this  matter  public  opinion  would  probably  keep  the  responsible 
government  up  to  the  mark.*  . 
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have  a  public  works  department  of  its  own  through  which  to 
construct  and  maintain  the  physical  works  assigned  to  its  care. 

§  51.  Assuming  then  that  my  critics  are  right,  and  that 
the  first  group  of  powers  transferred  to  elected  legislatures 
should  include  vernacular  education,  we  are  now  in  a  position 
to  see  what  other  functions  would  have  to  go  with  it.  The 
following  may  be  regarded  as  the  smallest  possible  family 
of  functions  with  which  the  experiment  could  begin  : 

Vernacular  education. 

Medical  relief. 

Rural  sanitation. 

The  veterinary  service. 

Roads,  other  than  provincial  trunk  roads. 

A  public  works  department. 

Control  of  all  other  functions  already  delegated  to  boards, 

The  general  control  of  district  and  municipal  bodies. 

To  these  could  be  added  at  will,  either  to  begin  with,  or 
later  on,  as  experience  proved  that  a  fresh  transfer  of  powers 
was  justified,  any  of  the  provincial  powers  shown  in  §  33  of 
III  and  in  §  5  of  IV,  that  is  to  say — 


Local  railways. 
Forests. 
Irrigation. 
Higher  education. 
Famine  relief.1 


Agriculture. 
Co-operative  credit. 
Industries. 
Museums. 

Registration  of  deeds. 
Provincial  trunk  roads  and  bridges. 

1  A  commissioner  notes  :  '  In  my  opinion  provincial  roads  and  bridges 
should  go  with  the  other  roads,  and  the  veterinary  service  should  remain 
with  agriculture. 

*  The  remaining  powers  fall  into  the  following  groups  : 
Group  I    Agriculture 

Co-operative  credit 
Veterinary 
Group  2    Industries 
Museums 
Local  railways 
Higher  education 
Excise 
Stamps 
Registration 
Professions 
Group  5    Land  revenue 


Chiefly   spending 
departments. 


and   administrative 


Group  3 
Group  4 


Land  records 
Forests 
Irrigation 
Famine 

Group  6    Civil  and  criminal  justice 
Prisons 
Police,' 

2346 


Chiefly  revenue-earning  departments. 
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§  52.  The  powers  transferred  might  differ  in  different 
provinces  according  to  the  local  conditions  of  each.  Bombay, 
presumably,  would  usually  be  ripe  for  a  larger  extension  of 
self-government  than  the  Central  Provinces.  The  principle 
is  perfectly  elastic  and  in  more  than  one  direction.  To  begin 
with  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  reserve  primitive  areas 
to  the  control  of  the  old  governments.'  In  the  United 
Provinces,  for  instance,  the  mountain  districts  of  the  north 
and  Bandelkhand  could  be  reserved  until  the  elective 
council  and  their  ministers  had  found  their  feet  and  proved 
their  competence.  Nor  should  it  be  assumed  that  the 
existing  provinces  are  of  a  size  suitable  to  self-government. 
Their  limits  have  been  defined  in  response  to  the  accidents 
of  history  and  the  needs  of  an  autocratic  regime.  They 
are,  in  fact,  designed  as  satrapies,  and  three  of  them  contain 
populations  of  over  40,000,000.  They  are  larger  than 
Prussia,  Austria,  Hungary,  France,  or  Italy.  Bengal  equals, 
and^the  United  Provinces  exceeds,  the  population  of  thel 
British  Isles.  New  York,  the  most  populous  state  of  the 
great  American  Republic,  contains  less  than  10,000,000  and 
the  average  population  of  the  states  is  under  500,000.  The 
size  of  the  areas  and  populations  assigned  to  elective 
provincial  governments  may  well  determine  the  failure  or 
success  of  the  earliest  ventures  in  self-government.  The 
map  of  India,  as  at  present  designed,  is  suitable  only  to 
a  great  dependency  governed  from  England.  If 'India  is 
to  become  the  home  of  one  nation,  whose  peoples  are 
masters  of  their  house',  and  also  of  all  the  rooms  of  that 
great  edifice,  the  whole  map  of  India  must  be  recon- 
sidered in  the  light  of  that  conception.  But  the  pro- 
blem is  so  large  that  it  must  form  the  subject  of  a  separate 
study.1 

§  53.  We  may  now  return  to  the  list  of  functions  which 
might  be  assigned  at  the  outset  to  elective  councils  and 
ministers.  Even  the  minimum  list  of  functions  as  outlined 
above  would  justify  and  require  at  least  three  portfolios. 
Vernacular  education  would  have  to  rest  in  the  hands  of  one 
minister,  finance  in  those  of  another,  while  the  control  of 
local  bodies  in  respect  of  hospitals,  dispensaries,  roads,  &c., 
and  the  buildings  required  by  the  new  authority  would 
have  to  rest  with  a  third. 

1  A  commissioner  notes :  *  The  regrouping  of  territory  contemplated 
had  much  better  be  postponed  till  a  very  much  fuller  measure  of 
responsible  government  is  given  than  is  likely  to  be  conceded  at  the 
commencement.* 
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With,  reference  to  the  controversy  dealt  with  in  §  33,  a  senior 
officer  of  great  linguistic  attainments  writes  :  *  You  have  been 
somewhat  misled  about  the  language  question.  To  begin  with  the 
word  Hindi  is  used  in  two  very  different  senses.  As  you  use  it  in 
the  opening  of  §  33  it  corresponds  to  cc  romance  "  in  relation  to 
the  languages  of  south-west  Europe,  while  in  the  middle  of  the 
paragraph  it  means  a  definite  language.  I  would  suggest  something 
like  the  following  :  Whether  literary  Sanskrit  was  ever  a  spoken 
language  has  been  doubted  by  some  students  who  regard  it  (as  indeed 
its  name  =*  polished "  implies)  as  an  artificial  product  for  literary 
purposes.  It  is  at  all  events  certain  that  a  number  of  variations 
known  as  Prakrits  were  used  in  northern  India  before  and  after  the 
Christian  era.  One  of  these  Prakrits  in  turn  was  adopted  for  literary 
purposes,  but  in  the  mouths  of  the  people  changes  continued. 
When  the  Muhammadans  began  to  invade  India  from,  the  north 
the  modern  vernaculars  were  beginning  to  assume  definite  form. 
The  term  Hindi  is  sometimes  used  in  a  generic  way  to  include  all 
the  tongues  spoken  in  the  southern  Punjab,  the  United  Provinces, 
Bihar,  a  large  part  of  the  Central  Provinces,  Central  India,  and 
Rajputana.  These  differ,  however,  as  much  as  the  languages  of 
southern  Europe.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
vernaculars  were  hardly  used  in  literature  except  in  poetry  of  which 
a  considerable  amount  exists,  including  works  of  high  literary 
value.  There  is  not  a  single  book  of  prose  worth  note  in  any  of  the 
group  before  that  date.  Muhammadana  used  Persian  or  Arabic 
for  prose,  and  Hindus  Sanskrit.  The  latest  scientific  classification 
(Sir  George  Grierson  in  the  Linguistic  Survey  of  India)  recognizes 
four  languages  in  the  United  Provinces — Central  Pahari  in  the  hills, 
and  Western  Hindi,  Eastern  Hindi,  and  Bihari  in  the  plains,  each 
with  a  lon^  history  which  can  be  traced.  It  used  to  be  thought  that 
Hindostam  was  a  mongrel  speech  made  up  in  the  bazars  of  Delhi 
by  the  Muhammadan  invaders  and  the  Indians  with  wKom  they 
came  in  contact.  Inquiry  has  shown  that  this  was  a  mistake.  The 
grammatical  basis  of  Hindostam  is  the  dialect  of  Western  Hindi 
spoken  in  the  tract  of  country  lying  between  Delhi  and  Bareilly* 
It  was  adopted  by  the  Muhammadans  and  carried  far  and  wide 
through  India.  No  other  dialect  of  the  Hindi  group  has  travelled 
far  from,  its  place  of  origin.  Hindostani  has  been  used  for  poetry 
by  the  Muhammadans  for  several  hundred  years,  though  the  con- 
struction of  words  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  metres  used  by  Hindus. 
Its  use  for  prose  was  due  to  the  English  professors  in  the  college 
at  Fort  William  who  required  text-books.  Once  started  (early  m 
the  nineteenth  century)  the  literature  has  grown  rapidly.  Up  to 
1839  Persian  was  the  court  language  in  the  province  of  Agra  and 
Hindostam. was  then  substituted  for  it.  A  rnxal  population  needs 
a  very  small  number  of  vocables,  and  Hindostani  was  enriched 
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freely  by  borrowing  from  Persian  and  consequently  from  Arabic, 
as  Persian  can  adopt  almost  any  Arabic  word  unchanged.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  introduction  of  Hindostani  the  professors  in- 
vented what  should  strictly  be  termed  High  Hindi,  Of  this  Sir 
George  Grierson  says  :  "  It  was  intended  to  be  a  Kindest ani  for  the 
use  of  Hindus,  and  was  derived  from  Urdu  [a  term  meaning  camp] 
by  ejecting  all  words  of  Persian  or  Arabic  birth  and  substituting  for 
them  words  either  borrowed  from  Sanskrit  (talsamas)  or  derived 
from  the  old  primary  Prakrit  (tadbJuwas)"  High  Hindi  also  became 
popular,  and  is  now  used  as  the  recognized  vehicle  for  prose  by 
people  in  northern  India  who  do  not  write  Urdu.  The  important 
point  to  notice  is  that  both  Hindostani  and  High  Hindi  have  exactly 
the  same  accidence  and  almost  the  same  syntax.  Grammatically 
they  differ  only  in  a  few  minor  points  as  Hindostani  has  adopted 
a  few  Persian  constructions  which  do  not  affect  the  meaning.  These 
two  varieties  of  language  have,  however,  drifted  widely  apart  in 
vocabulary.  Many  writers  of  Hindostani,  both  Hindus  and  Muham- 
madans,  especially  in  the  first  five  or  six  decades  of  its  \ise,  over- 
loaded it  with  Persian  and  Arabic  words.  The  writers  of  High 
Hindi,  on  the  other  hand,  have  shown  a  tendency  to  go  farther  even 
than  stated  above.  Not  only  do  they  substitute  Sanskrit  for  Persian 
or  Arabic  words  (some  of  which  have  been  used  even  in  Hindi 
poetry  centuries  ago),  but  they  also  change  a  modified  Prakrit 
word  into  its  Sanskrit  form,  as  a  French  pedant  might  discard  the 
word  "  royal "  in  favour  of  "  rSgal  ".  The  result  is  that  an  under- 
graduate who  knows  no  Sanskrit  and  has  not  studied  High  Hindi 
cannot  read  with  ease  a  book  intended  for  a  b<ry  of  twelve  or 
thirteen.  One  who  has  done  his  school  course  in  High  Hindi  finds 
some  difficulty  in  reading  or  understanding  Hindostani  of  any 
polish,  though  not  nearly  so  much  as  in  the  reverse  case,  because 
Hindostani  is  the  ordinary  medium  of  conversation,  while  High 
Hindi  is  only  used  orally  between  pandits,  or  pedants,  or  in  set 
speeches.  I  have  heard  a  Hindu  giving  a  popular  lecture  on  the 
progress  of  mathematical  students  start  out  in  High  Hindi,  and 
unconsciously  relapse  into  ordinary  Hindostani  within  five  minutes. 

<  A  further  complication  is  that  Hindostani  IB  generally  written 
in  the  Persian  character,  while  High  Hindi  is  invariably  written  in 
Devanaajari.  There  is  thus  a  conflict  of  character  as  well  as  a  conflict 
in  the  choice  of  vocabulary. 

*  The  religion  and  philosophy  of  Hindus  and  Muhammadans 
differ  as  completely  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  As  already  noted 
even  their  metrical  systems  are  not  the  same.  Technical  expressions 
in  religion,  philosophy,  and  literature  are  naturally  borrowed  from 
the  appropriate  classical  language.  As  the  court  language  up  to 
1889  was  Persian,  law  terms  are  nearly  all  Persian  ana  Arabic  (in 
contrast  to  Bengali,  which  has  adopted  Sanskrit).  Political  terms 
of  similar  origin  are  generally  understood.  In  1909  I  was  deputed 
to  the  head-quarters  of  each  division  to  explain  the  details  of  Lord 
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Motley's  scheme  to  prominent  non-official  gentlemen  and  to  gather 
their  opinions.  So  many  men  were  unable  to  understand  English 
that  all  our  discussions  were  in  vernacular  and  no  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  comprehension.  Sir  James  Meston's  durbar  addresses, 
though  possessing  a  high  literary  flavour  with  a  Persian  bias,  have 
always  been  perfectly  understood.  So  far  as  science  is  concerned 
the  position  varies.  In  mathematics  separate  vocabularies  are  used. 
There  have  been  attempts  to  build  up  separate  vocabularies  for  new 
studies,  but  I  expect  adaptations  from  English  of  such  words 
as  oxygen  will  be  made.  Hindi  poetry  is  almost  universally  in 
a  dialect  or  language  differing  from  High  Hindi  in  accidence. 
A  European  or  a  Muhammadan  who  knows  Hindostani  can  read 
the  most  pedantic  prose  High  Hindi  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary. 
He  cannot  read  poetry  without  learning  a  new  conjugation  of  the 
verb  and  new  forms  of  declining  nouns  and  pronouns. 

c  The  important  points  are  : 

'  (a)  The  two  current  forms  of  prose  literature  owe  their  origin 
to  European  influence. 

'  (b)  They  are  almost  identical  in  grammar. 

*  (c)  The  grammar  is  that  of  the  speech  of  people  between  Delhi 
and  Bareilly. 

*  (d)  The  vocabulary  differs  according  to  taste,  but  necessarily 
in  dealing  with  certain  subjects. 

*  (e)  Racial  prejudice  has  been  imported  into  character  as  well  as 
vocabulary. 

*  (/)  Hindostani  can  be  used  for  either  prose  or  verse  (Persian 
metres). 

*  (g)  Hindi  verse  is  generally  in  a  dialect  grammatically  different 
from  that  of  prose. 

*  (h)  There  is  a  modern  tendency,  especially  among  Uhdans,  to 
simplify  their  vocabulary. 

*  I  believe  that  in  time  good  sense  will  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
compromise  including  the  roman  characters*' 
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A  JOINT  ADDRESS 

FROM  EUROPEANS  AND  INDIANS  TO  HIS  EX- 
CELLENCY THE  VICEROY  AND  GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL  AND  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE 

SECRETARY   OF    STATE    FOR    INDIA    (November 
1917). 

§  L  THE  following  is  a  record  of  meetings,  held  at  Dar- 
jeeling  and  Calcutta,  to  discuss  the  position  created  by  the 
pronouncement  of  Augunt  20  on  Indian  Policy,  by  the 
Imperial  Government : 

'  The  policy  of  His  Majesty'®  Government,  with  which  the 
Government  of  India  are  in  complete  accord^  w  tfiat  of  increasing 
the  association  of  Indians  in  every  branch  of  the  administration 
and  the  gradual  development  of  self-governing  institutions  with 
a  view  to  the  progressive  realization  of  responsible  government 
in  India,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire.  They  have 
decided  tJmi  substantial  steps  in^  this  direction  should  be  taken 
as  won  as  possible,  and  tJiat  it  is  of  the  highest  importance^  as 
a  preliminary  to  considering  what  these  steps  should  he^  that 
there  should  be  a  free  and  informal  exchange  of  opinion  between 
those  in  authority  at  Home  and  in  India.  Hu  Majesty's 
Government  Jiave  accordingly  decided,  with  His  Majesty**® 
approval,  that  I  should  accept  the  Viceroy*®  invitation  to  proceed 
to  India  to  discms  these  matters  with  the  Viceroy  and  the 
Government  of  India,  to  consider  with  the  Viceroy  the  views  of 
Local  Governments,  and  to  receive  the  suggestions  of  representa- 
tive bodies  and  others.  I  would  add  tlmt  progress  ^n  this  policy 
can  only  be  achieved  by  successive  stages.  The  British  Govern- 
ment and  the  Government  of  India9  on  whom  the  responsibility 
lies  for  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  Indian  people®* 
mmt  be  judges  of  the  time  and  measure  of  each  advance,  and 
they  must  be  guided  by  the  co-operation  received  from  those 
upon  whom  new  opportunities  of  service  mil  thus  be  conferred 
and  by  the  ewtmt  to  wMch  it  is  found  that  confidence  can  be 
re'gosed  in  their  sense  of  responsibility.  Ample  opportunity 
mil  be  afforded  for  the  public  discussion  of  the  proposals,  wMe 
will  be  wbmittm  in  due  course  to 
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.  §  2.  The  Imperial  Government  having  sent  the  Secretary 
of 'State  to  India  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  opinions 
of  all  sections,  we  feel  that  the  members  of  both  the  com- 
munities should  discass  together  the  advice  to  be  offered 
to  the  Government,  bearing  in  mind  that  future  generations 
are  more  affected  than  ourselves  by  changes  about  to  be 
made.  We  also  think  that,  in  times  like  these,  anything 
of  the  nature  of  civil  discord  amongst  those  not  called  upon 
for  active  service  is  out  of  place.  Our  opinion  is  that 
Europeans  and  Indians  should  first  agree  as  to  the  main 
outlines  which  they  think  the  pending  reforms  should  follow. 
These  outlines  having  been  settled,  it  will  then  be  possible 
for  the  different  sections  to  formulate  their  own  views  as 
to  details,  in  respect  of  which  it  would  be  to  the  public 
advantage  that  the  Government  should  have  every  shade 
of  opinion  before  them.  The  agreement  relates  only  to 
the  points  printed  in  black  type. 

§  3.  Turningthento  the  recent  pronouncement,  we  note  that 
it  was  issued  as  embodying  the  policy  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment upon  which  the  three  principal  parties  in  Great  Britain 
are  now  represented.  As  no  contrary  motion  has  been  raised 
in  either  House,  it  must,  in  accordance  with  all  precedents, 
be  recognized  as  a  declaration  of  policy  accepted  unanimously 
by  the  supreme  legislature  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  we  agree  to  accept  the  pro- 
nouncement of  August  20  as  common  ground,  within  the  limits 
of  which  the  discussion  can  take  place. 

§  4.  We  have  next  to  consider  the  positions  implied  in  this 
pronouncement.  To  begin  with  we  note  that  for  the  first 
time  in  any  official  pronouncement  the  vague  and  ambiguous 
term  e  self-government '  is  replaced  by  the  plain  and  definite 
words  *  responsible  government ',  which  necessarily  means 
the  creation  of  executives  responsible  to,  and  therefore 
removable  at  the  will  of,  elective  bodies  and  electorates. 
This  principle  finds  no  expression  in  the  various  proposals 
already  before  the  public  on  August  20,  which  were  all 
inspired  by  the  looser  conception  embodied  in  the  words 
*  self-government'.  The  pronouncement  thus  creates  a  new 
position,  which  cannot  be  met  by  the  adoption  of  any  scheme 
of  reforms  as  yet  submitted  for  public  consideration. 

We  .agree  that,  having  accepted  the  pronouncement,  we  axe 
not  only  free,  but  even  bound  to  consider  the  new  situation  created 
thereby  with  open  minds. 
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§  5.  Wo  are  further  of  opinion  that  the  direction  of  any 
steps  taken  in  the  immediate  future  ought  to  be  considered 
first  and  foremost  from  the  point  of  view  whether  they 
are  calculated  to  lead  towards  the  goal  presented  in  the  pro- 
nouncement under  review.  The  necessary  criterion,  whereby 
all  immediate  proposals  must  be  judged,  is  a  clear  conception 
of  the  ultimate  goal,  however  remote.  That  goal  is  defined 
as  *  responsible  government  in  India  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  British  Empire ',  This  implies  the  calling  into 
existence  in  India  of  a  self-governing  nation  or  nations,  on 
the  lines  of  the  great  self-governing  Dominions.  The  all- 
important  question  is,  therefore,  raised,  whether  India  is 
to  be  regarded,  like  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  the  future 
home  of  a  number  of  self-governing  nations,  or  else  like  the 
United  States  as  it  would  have  been,  had  it  developed  as 
a  British  Dominion,  a  nation  living  within  the  bounds  of 
one  territory,  but  in  size  so  great  that  it  must  be  divided 
into  a  number  of  self-governing  provinces.  Is  India  to 
become  a  nation  or  a  continent  of  nations,  a  Dominion  or 
a  group  of  Dominions  ?  Are  the  separate  provinces  to  be 
developed  as  separate  self-governing  nations  ?  Or  are  we 
to  look  forward  to  a  time,  however  remote,  when  interests 
common  to  India  will  be  controlled  by  a  Government 
responsible  to  India  as  a  whole  ? 

For  those  who  accept  the  pronouncement  the  answer 
will  be  found  implicit  in  its  terms.  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay, 
Bihar  and  Orissa,  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  Punjab 
are  indeed  units  of  population  equal  or  approximating  to 
the  scale  of  great  European  powers.  But,  if  developed  as 
self-governing  nations,  their  future  electorates  would  still 
be  unable  to  control  railways,  tariffs,  commercial  law,  and 
other  major  interests  common  to  India  as  a  whole-  The 
control  of  interests,  purely  Indian,  would  still  have  to  be 
exercised  in  the  future,  however  distant,  by 'the  Imperial 
Government  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  Responsible 
government  for  India  in  Indian  affairs  could  never  be  realised 
under  these  conditions*  The  history  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
of  Canada,  of  Australia,  and  of  South  Africa  proves  that 
national  self-government  cannot  be  realized  here  for  any 
unit  smaller  than  the  Indian  Peninsula.  However  formidable 
that  enterprise  may  seem,  and  however  remote  its  ultimate 
attainment,  that  goal  must  be  adopted  by  those  who  accept 
the  pronouncement  and  read  its  terms  in  the  light  of  tie 
experience  gained  in  the  other  Dominions.  In  the  compre- 
hensive nationhood  of  India,  to  be  called  into  being  in 
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centuries  to  come,  the  individualities  of  the  Bengalee,  the 
Maratha,  the  Sikh,  the  Canarese,  and  all  the  other  numerous 
races  must  each  find  their  place  as  sub-nationalities,  like 
those  of  the  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Irish  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  like  those  of  the  British  and  French  in  Canada* 
The  goal  to  be  kept  in  mind  must,  therefore,  be,  not  the 
nations  of  Europe  but  rather  the  United  States  as  it  would 
have  been  had  it  developed  as  a  self-governing  dominion 
of  the  British  Commonwealth.  However  remote  the 
realization  of  this  conception  may  be,  steps  to  be  taken  in 
the  immediate  future  must  yet  be  judged  by  the  criterion 
whether  they  tend  towards  that  goal. 

To  begin  with,  we  are  bound  to  consider  how  far  the 
existing  map  is  in  harmony  with  this  conception. 

The  map  of  India  has  been  designed  to  suit  the  needs  of 
a  great  dependency,  whose  internal  and  domestic  affairs 
are  subject  in  every  detail  to  direction  from  an  authority 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  A  government,  whose  main- 
spring is  outside  the  area  it  is  governing,  has  no  difficulty  in 
uniting  under  one  administrative  machine,  not  only  com- 
munities which  are  different  in  character,  but  separate 
territories.  Under  this  system,  the  Imperial  Government 
had  no  difficulty  in  incorporating  Burma  as  a  province  of 
India,  But  if  India  is  now  to  be  governed  with  a  view  to 
becoming  a  self-governing  nation,  Burm&,  by  reason  of 
her  situation,  never  can  have  a  place  in  its  national  fabric. 
She  has  less  in  common  with  India  than  Ceylon.  Her 
affinities  with  India  are  less  than  those  of  Finland  with 
Russia,  or  of  Mexico  with  the  United  States.  The  project 
of  developing  India  as  a  self-governing  nation  can  be  rendered 
less  formidable  at  once  by  eliminating  Burma.  It  has  no 
place  in  the  picture.  It  ought  to  be  put  in  the  same  category 
as  Ceylon,  and  nothing  in  these  suggestions  should  be  taken 
as  referring  to  Burma. 

In  like  manner,  the  conception,  abandoned  in  the  recent 
pronouncement,  has  operated  to  divide  India  into  a  few 
great  satrapies  commensurate  with  the  principal  nations 
of  Europe.  In  Bombay  it  has  united  communities  so 
diverse  as  Sind,  the  Marathas,  and  the  Canarese.  No  less 
artificial  is  the  union  of  Bihar  with  Orissa.  In  the  United  Pro- 
vinces more  than  48,000,000  souls  have  been  brought  under 
the  rule  of  a  single  officer,  and  so  long  as  these  Govern- 
ments are  solely  amenable  to  a  government  which  takes 
its  direction  from  London,  no  difficulty  is  experienced.  But 
.thte  moment  any  real  beginxung  in  responsible  government 
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is  made,  and  executives  responsible  to  electorates  are 
created,  however  limited  the  powers  entrusted  to  them  may 
be  to  begin  with,  such  combinations  will  surely  break  down. 
They  will  fail  as  certainly  as  did  the  attempt  to  unite 
Ontario  and  Quebec  xxnder  one  executive  responsible  to 
a  common  electorate.  The  foundations  of  Canadian  nation- 
hood were  only  laid  by  according  separate  provincial  govern- 
ments to  both  the  races,  under  which  each  race  could  enjoy 
unhampered  its  own  language,  religion,  and  system  of  law. 
The  examples  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and 
South  Africa,  as  contrasted  with  India,  China,  and  the 
dependencies  of  Spain  and  France  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
prove  that  under  elective  institutions  provincial  administra- 
tion cannot  be  made  effective  for  units  of  population  the' 
size  of  great  nations.  Had  the  United  States  attempted  to 
develop  herself  on  the  basis  of  five  or  six  provinces,  each 
would,  for  administrative  reasons,  have  been  driven  to  sub- 
divide itself  into  minor  self-governing  provinces  commen- 
surate in  size  with  the  existing  forty-eight  States*  County 
councils  or  district  boards  cannot  take  the  place  of  provincial 
governments,  which  in  nations  of  a  certain  magnitude  must 
be  interposed  between  local  authorities  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  national  government  on  the  other.  Hence,  the 
government  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  its  population  of 
45,000,000  is  increasingly  unable  to  cope  with  their  need 
for  social  reform. 

Thus,  had  America  tried  to  develop  on  the  basis  of  five 
or  six  provinces,  each  with  subordinate  provinces,  each 
therefore  on  the  scale,  and  organized  on  the  pattern,  of  great 
federal  nations,  each  would  have  felt  and  acted  as  nations. 
.They  would  have  fallen  apart,  and  the  United  States  would 
have  failed  to  achieve  national  unity  in  accordance  with 
the  demands  of  nature  and  good  government.  Her  territory 
would  have  become  the  home  01  five  or  six  nations,  with 
no  common  control  of  interests  common  to  all.  Like  Europe 
or  South  America,  she  would  have  become  the  theatre  of 
ceaseless  wars,  instead  of  the  home  of  internal  peace. 

,  The  conclusion  is  that  it  is  impossible  for  India  to  develop 
as  a  self -governing  Dominion,  or  to  achieve  a  genuine 
nationhood^  in  the  future,  however  distant,  on  the  basis 
of  a  map  inherited  from  the  Mughal  Empire  and  fashioned 
feo  amt  the  needs  of  an  admiBistration  which  has  its  madn- 
QNtittg :'te  England;  We  agree,  therefore,  that  the  selection 
of  ay^as  capaWe  of  development  as  the  self -governing 
of  a  future  United  States  of  India  within  the 
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British  Empire  should  be  undertaken  at  the  outset.  These 
areas  should  be  termed  '  Provincial  States  '  as  a  reminder 
that  they  are  designed  to  serve  as  the  autonomous  provinces 
'of  the  future  United  States  of  India  within  the  Empire.. 
The  term  also  recalls  the  Native  States.  Their  areas  should 
be  commensurate  with  the  larger  of  those  States  like 
Hyderabad  and  Mysore,  and  should  be  determined,  so  far 
as  possible  with  reference  to  history,  to  community  of  race, 
language,  and  religion,  and  above  all  to  effective  self-govern- 
ment on  true  provincial  lines.  Care  should  also  be  taken  not 
to  combine  under  one  provincial  government  areas  of  totally 
different  types,  the  economic  interests  of  which  are  wholly 
distinct. 

So  long  as  an  autocratic  regime  exists,  its  sub-divisions 
can  be  re-adjusted  with  relative  ease.  But  the  moment  they 
are  made  the  areas  of  elective  authorities,  the  difficulty  of 
changing  them  tends  to  become  insuperable.  Had  the 
States  of  America  been  too  large  at  the  outset  to  serve  as 
the  ultimate  areas  of  provincial  autonomy,  no  power  could 
alter  them  now,  short  of  conquest  or  civil  war.  The  Kingdom 
of  Prussia  overshadows  all  Germany,  and  no  one  dares  to 
suggest  its  partition  into  provinces  commensurate  with  its 
partners.  To-day  it  needs  but  the  nerve  and  foresight  of 
a  statesman  to  find  and  fix  areas  in  India  capable  of  develop- 
ing into  effective  self-governing  provinces,  and  yet  such  as 
will  admit  of  her  growth  as  a  nation  at  unity  with  herself. 

We  agree,  therefore,  that  the  existing  provinces  need  not  be 
assumed  to  be  areas  suitable  as  a  basis  for  responsible  govern- 
ment, but  such  areas  must  be  settled  at  the  moment  when  the 
first  instalment  of  responsible  government  is  granted* 

§  6.  Bearing  in  mind,  then,  the  picture  of  India  as  a  self- 
governing  Dominion,  of  the  federal  type,  we  recognize  that, 
in  the  words  of  the  pronouncement  before  us,  '  progress  in 
this  policy  can  only  be  achieved  by  successive  stages  '. 
There  must  be  stages,  and  the  questions  before  us  are, 
where  those  stages  should  begin,  and  what  they  should  be. 
Reason  and  experience  alike  point  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  not  in  the  sphere  of  the  central  government  that  the 
be^nning  should  be  made.  Whether  in.  the  case  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  of  Canada,  Australia,  or  South 
Africa,  nothing  was  done,  or  could  have  been  done,  to  create 
a  central  and  national  government  responsible  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  until  responsible  government  had  been  completely 
and  finally  established  in  tne  several  provinces.  This  does 
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not  imply  that  changes  cannot,  or  ought  not,  to  be  made 
whereby  public  opinion  may  be  voiced  more  freely  in  the 
counsels  of  the  central  authority,  while  that  authority 
remains  in  theory  and  practice  responsible  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  But  responsible  government  means  entrusting 
some  functions  to  executives  which  hold  office,  and  can  be 
dismissed  from  office,  by  elected  legislatures  or  electorates. 
That  principle  must  first  be  tried  and  establishes!  in  the 
provinces.  It  is  only  when  provincial  executives  are 
answerable  for  all  their  functions  to  provincial  electorates 
that  the  Indian  execixtive  can  be  rendered  answerable  to, 
and  removable  by,  an  Indian  parliament  and  an  Indian 
electorate, 

We,  therefore,  agree  ti^t  the  first  steps  towards  responsible 
government  cannot  be  taken  in  the  sphere  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. 

§  7.  We  have  next  to  consider  the  fact  that  administrative 
mechanism  designed  to  obey  an  authority  remote  from 
India  itself  cannot,  as  it  stands,  respond  to  the  impetus  of 
Indian  electorates.  Mechanism  must  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  force  which  drives  it.  The  whole  administra- 
tive system  of  England  would  have  to  be  revised  if  the  control 
of  the  electorate  were  replaced  by  a  centralized  power 
exercised  from  without.  The  reverse  is  equally  true  of  India. 
If  electorates  are  to  be  given  responsibilities,  however  limited, 
they  must  to'"  a  great  extent,  and  to  an  increasing  degree, 
operate  through  departments,  organised  on  principles 
different  from  those  of  the  present  machinery.  With  the 
introduction  of  responsible  government  it  is  necessary, 
j,  therefore,  to  contemplate  a  change,  not  only  of  areas,  but 

also  in  the  character  of  the  departments  through  which  the 
»<  electorates  are  to  operate.    The  existing  provincial  adminis- 

]i  trations  cannot  bo  moulded  by  a  series  of  gradual  changes 

into  the  provinces  of  a  self -governing  Dominion*  Their 
place  must  gradually  be  taken  by  provincial  organs  of  a  new 
type.  The  first  step  must  be  to  create  new  organs  responsible 
to  the  electorates  of  suitable  areas.  To  these  specified 
functions,  together  with  corresponding  revenues  and  powers 
of  additional  taxation,  must  be  transferred.  All  other 
functions  must  be  reserved  to  the  existing  provincial 
governments,  to  be  transferred  by  successive*  stages  to  the 
elective  organs,  as  each  may  prove  its  capacity  for  assuming 
the  additional  burden* 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  during  the  period  of  tradition 
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governments  of  two  diJJerent  types  will  have  to  exist  side 
by  side.  No  instalment  of  responsible  government  can  be 
granted  without  creating  executives  responsible  to,  and 
therefore  removable  by,  elective  assemblies  and  electorates 
for  certain  functions  and  revenues  within  suitable  areas. 
Meanwhile,  the  powers  not  yet  transferred  must  be  exercised 
by  the  existing  provincial  governments,  which  must  be  kept 
in  being  for  that  purpose,  and  remain  responsible  to,  and 
therefore  removable  only  by,  the  Government  of  India,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  finally  Parliament  itself.  If  respon- 
sible government  is  the  goal,  the  only  other  alternative 
is  sooner  or  later  to  transfer  all  powers  of  government  at 
one  stroke  to  executives  removable  at  the  will  of  Indian 
electorates.  But  this  course  is  expressly  barred  by  the  terms 
of  the  pronouncement  we  have  agreed  to  accept.  It  follows 
that  in  the  transition  stage  governments  of  two  different 
types  must  co-exist,  the  one  responsible  to  electorates,  the 
other  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  our  opinion,  therefore, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  insist  now  that  the  respon- 
sibility must  in  either  case  be  a  real  one.  The  responsibility 
of  the  new  executives  to  their  assemblies  and  electorates, 
however  limited  their  functions,  must  be  real.  It  must 
not  be  confused  and  destroyed  by  a  network  of  minor 
restrictions  and  sanctions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  old  governments  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  functions  reserved  to  them  must  be  no  less  a  real  one. 
In  discharging  those  functions,  they  can  and  should  be 
exposed  in  every  detail  to  the  criticism  and  influence  of 
Indian  opinion.  But  in  the  last  analysis  the  ultimate  power 
of  decision  in  respect  of  those  functions  must  be  reserved 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  agents,  until  they  can  be 
transferred  to  the  executives  responsible  to  the  electorates. 
And,  in  the  words  of  the  pronouncement,  *  the  British 
Government  and  the  Government  of  India  must  be  judges 
of  the  time  and  measure  of  each  advance  '. 

We  agree,  therefore,  that,  during  the  period  of  transition, 
governments  of  two  types  must  co-exist,  the  one  responsible  to 
electorates  for  specific  powers,  the  other  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  all  other  powers,  and  that  the  responsibility  of  each  must  in 
fact  be  a  real  one,  and  their  powers  must  be  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  discharge  that  responsibility  efficiently* 

§  8.  We  have  now  to  approach  the  question  how  new  organs 
of  provincial  government  responsible  to  electorates  can  be 
brought  into  being.  The  first  preliminary  is  to  create  these 
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electorates,  and  also  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  leaders 
competent  to  guide  them  and  to  translate  their  mandates 
into  action  and  law. 

With  a  view  to  providing  men  in  some  sort  competent  to 
act  as  members  of  popular  legislatures  and  executives, 
there  are  improvements  which  might  be  made  in  the  existing 
system.  Executive  councils  might  be  introduced  in  the 
United  Provinces,  the  Punjab,  and  the  Central  Provinces, 
and  Indians,  not  exceeding  in  number  half  the  members 
other  than  the  head  of  the  province,  might  be  appointed 
to  each.  A  second  Indian  Member  might  be  added  to  the 
executive  councils  already  in  being.  But  these  suggestions, 
if  adopted,  would  add  but  half  a  dozen  to  the  number  of 
Indians  in  touch  with  administrative  detail ;  of  greater 
importance  therefore  is  the  suggestion  that  the  unofficial 
members  of  provincial  councils  should  bo  divided  into 
committees,  severally  attached  to  the  Members  of  Council, 
in  much  the  same  relation  as  the  India  Council  in  attached 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  this  capacity  they  would  see 
and  advise  upon  cases  submitted  to  their  opinion  by  their 
Member  of  Council,  and  thus  gain  an  insight  into  administra- 
tive conditions.  The  most  valuable  of  these  changes  can  be 
made  without  legislation,  and  might,  therefore,  be  effected  as 
quickly  as  possible*  They  will  help  to  prepare  legislators  and 
ministers  for  the  first  experiments  in  responsible  government. 

§  9,  On  the  other  hand,  they  will  do  nothing  to  prepare 
electorates.  Electoral  figures  have  never  been  published ; 
but  in  parts  of  Northern  India  they  are  known  scarcely  to 
exceed  one  two-thousandth  part  of  the  population.  But 
electorates  of  an  adequate  strength  and  quality  are  the 
necessary  foundation  of  responsible  government.  There  must 
be  an  adequate  number  of  citizens  to  whom  government  is 
answerable,  and  from  whom,  therefore,  government  can 
derive  its  authority ;  and  those  citizens  must  be  capable 
in  some  sort  of  understanding  the  questions  submitted  to 
their  judgement,  of  placing  the  public  interest  before  their 
own,  of  doing  justice  to  each  other,  and,  what  is  of  even 
greater  importance,  to  those  outside  the  electorate,  even  at 
the  .sacrifice  of  their  personal  interests.  The  material  for 
stick  electorates  is  sadly  deficient,  and  must  be  created.  To 
argue  that  this  can  be  done  merely  by  extending  the  type 
of  education  jgiven  in  schools  and  colleges  is  a  dangerous 
f  aBacy*  •  Om  toe  contrary,  as  all  experience  shows,  a  general 
etteaa»l<»  .<oi  education  without  a-  simultaneous  extension 
of  political''  respoMbility  ends  by  sapping.,  the  f oundatious 
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of  government.  A  great  improvement  and  extension  of 
education  throughout  India  is  urgently  needed.  But  wisdom 
can  only  be  learned  from  the  teaching  of  experience  itself 
and  all  that  education  can  do  is  to  open  a  people's  mind, 
and  enable  them  to  read  the  lessons  of  experience  which  the 
exercise  of  responsibility  alone  can  bring. 

In  order  to  train  voters  for  the  task  of  government,  some 
responsibilities  for  government  must  be  laid  upon  them. 
Until  this  is  done,  the  process  of  political  education  has  not 
been  started.  The  grad.ua!  extension  of  such  responsibilities 
must  go  side  by  side  with  the  extension  of  education.  Nor 
do  we  consider  that  this  can  now  be  limited  with  safety 
to  the  sphere  of  local  government,  which,  of  necessity, 
deals  with  administrative  details  only.  The  time  is  at  hand 
when  some  responsibility  for  considering  and  deciding 
questions  of  principle,  some  political  responsibility,  that  is 
to  say,  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  electorates. 
Thus,  while  we  do  not  think  it  is  possible  at  this  stage  to 
make  such  changes  in  the  Gov,ernment  of  India,  we  think 
that  the  time  has  passed  when  the  principle  of  responsible 
government  can  be  limited,  as  it  now  is,  to  the  sphere  of 
local  administration.  If  genuine  electorates  are  to  be  called 
into  being,  some  responsibilities  of  a  provincial  nature  must 
first  be  laid  upon  them,  and  afterwards  increased,  as  the 
electorates  can  be  strengthened  and  enlarged,  and  can 
demonstrate  capacity  for  bearing  the  burden.  To  make  that 
burden  too  heavy  at  the  outset  is  to  jeopardize  the  whole 
project.  No  prudent  person,  for  instance,  would  suggest- 
that  they  should  be  made  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  to  begin  with.  To  do  so  would  be  risking 
a  breakdown,  which  more  than  anything  would  delay 
progress  towards  complete  responsible  government.  To 
begin  with,  the  old  experienced  government  must  stand  by 
to  maintain  order,  and  discharge  those  functions  upon  which 
the  immediate  stability  of  the  social  fabric  depends.  The 
first  powers  to  be  transferred  to  electorates  should  be  those 
connected  with  social  reforms,  with  the  future  building  up 
of  society,  like  education,  and  local  government.  As  soon 
as  electorates  have  proved  themselves  Capable  of  discharging 
these  functions,  it  will  be  time  to  transfer  others,  the  neglect 
of  which  is  more  quickly  felt.  We  think,  as  a  general 
proposition,  that  an  electorate  may  be  deemed  fit  tor  the 
exercise  of  full  responsible  government  whenever  it  has  been 
entrusted  with,  and  has  proved  its  competence  in  the  control 
of,  police  and  justice. 
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In  our  opinion,  therefore,  a  beginning  should  be  made  in 
training  electorates  by  making  them  responsible  for  certain 
provincial  functions.  But  the  training  will  not  be  effective 
unless  the  system  is  so  simplified  that  electors  can  easily 
trace  the  effect  of  the  votes  they  cast.  The  existing  tangled 
and  complicated  system  of  election  is  destructive  of  all 
educational  result  so  far  as  political  responsibility  is  con- 
cerned. The  ordinary  voter  cannot  possibly  foresee  the  result 
of  his  vote  on  the  Provincial  Council,  still  less  on  the  Imperial 
body.  Besides  which  the  existing  system  is  an  incentive 
to  corruption.  If  only  to  render  corruption  more  difficult* 
the  initial  electorates  shoxild  be  as  large  as  possible.  They 
should  include  those  whose  pockets  will  be  directly  affected 
by  the  votes  they  cast,  for  it  is  thus  that  the  connexion  of 
cause  and  effect  is  first  brought  home  to  electors. 

Above  all,  the  method  of  voting  must  be  direct.  Indirect 
election  not  only  destroys  the  educational  value  of  the  system 
but  destroys  responsibility  itself.  It  is  really  a  device  for 
concealing  the  fact  that  adequate  electorates  do  not  exist, 
and  evades  the  difficult  truth  that  they  cannot  be  made 
a  reality  without  giving  some  responsibilities  to  some  alec* 
torates  not  yet  ripe  for  them  and  taking  inevitable  risks. 

B. — Outline  of  the  Scheme  Proposed 

|!i  §  10.  We  now  propose  to  outline  a  scheme  of  development 

if!  such  as  we  think  would  give  effect  to  the  principles  upon 

which  we  have  agreed,  Having  done  so>  we  shall  be  in 
a  position  to  suggest  the  special  safeguards  which  should  be 
accorded  to  industrial  and  commercial  interests.  We 
recognize  that  the  scheme  rmist  be  one  capable  of  adaptation 
to  suit  the  highly  various  conditions  and  levels  of  advance- 
ment in  the  different  provinces  of  India.  We  shall,  therefore, 
sketch  the  scheme  as  we  think  it  might  be  applied  to 
a  particular  province,  taking  as  our  example  one  which  is 
not  so  advanced  as  the  old  Presidencies,  but  perhaps  more 
so  than  other  parts  of  India.  For  this  purpose  we  select 
the  United  Provinces,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being 
*  not  only  central  but  also  the  largest  in  India. 

In  tms  Province  we  suggest  the  old  Kingdom  of  Oudh  as 
an  area  suitable  to  form  a  Provincial  State  in  the  future  self- 
governing  Dominion.  Another  might  be  formed  from  the 
divisions  surrounding  Benares,  a  third  from  the  Doab  ; 
while  those  to  the  North-West  might  be  grouped  round 
Meertrt.  Primitive  communities,  like  those  of  the  hill 
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districts  of  Kumaon  and  Bundelkhand  and  of  Mirzapur, 
might,  to  begin  with,  be  reserved  to  the  present  government 
of  the  United  Provinces.  This  government,  subject  to  certain 
changes,  which  we  shall  outline  later,  would  remain  in  being, 
holding  and  exercising  all  powers  which  had  not  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  four  Provincial  States. 

§11.  The  first  step  would  be  to  create  the  largest  electorates 
which  may  be  deemed  possible  under  existing  conditions, 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  suggested  above.  Indian 
conditions  are  so  various  that  these  principles  must  be 
applied  in  harmony  with  the  conditions  of  each  Provincial 
State. 

§  1.2.  These  electorates  should  elect  assemblies  consisting 
of  from  45  to  75  members  each.  To  these  bodies  should  be 
transferred  at  least  the  present  functions  of  the  district 
boards,  coupled  with  the  control  now  exercised  by  the 
government  over  those  functions.  In  order  to  simplify 
the  electoral  system,  as  far  as  possible  at  the  outset,  and  avoid 
confusing  the  minds  of  inexperienced  voters  by  numerous 
elections,  those  of  the  district  boards  might  be  abolished 
for  the  present  in  backward  provinces  at  any  rate.  The 
boards  might  be  appointed  by  the  government  of  the 
Provincial  State  until  it  sees  fit  to  re-establish  an  electoral 
system  for  the  districts, 

The  municipalities  would,  of  course,  remain  as  at  present, 
but  would  be  transferred  to  the  control  of  the  Provincial 
State.  The  creation  of  panchayats  and  other  local  authorities 
would  also  be  included  within  its  legislative  powers. 

§  13.  By  this  scheme  the  new  governments  would  at  once 
be  vested  with  the  full  control  throughout  their  areas  of — 

Roads  and  bridges  |  Primary  education. 

Local  government. 

To  these  in  the  United  Provinces  we  think  that  agriculture, 
and  in  Bengal  that  higher  education,  should  be  added. 

The  administration  of  these  functions  would  rest  with  a 
Ministry  drawn  from  the  assembly  and  responsible  thereto. 
The  Ministry  would  consist  of  five  portfolios  : 

A  Minister  of  public  works. 
„  education, 

„  local  government. 

„  agriculture.  • 

„          finance. 

§  14.   The  Ministry  would  be  called  into  being  as  follows* 

2346  ' 
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Ail  officer,  presumably  the  senior  commissioner  in  each 
Provincial  State,  would  be  made  the  superior  officer  of  the 
other  commissioner  or  commissioners  in  that  area.  As 
Chief  Commissioner  he  would  thus  control  all  the  officers 
in  charge  of  the  reserved  functions  retained  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Provinces.  He  would  tal«o  act  as  the 
constitutional  head  of  the  Provincial  State,  that  is  to  Bay 
in  the  capacity  of  the  governor  of  a  province  like  Quebec 
or  Tasmania.  In  that  capacity  he  would  send  for  the  member 
of  the  newly  elected  assembly  who,  in  his  judgement,  was 
best  qualified  to  command  the  support  of  that  body,  and 
would  ask  him  to  form  a  Ministry. 

§  1.5.  The  Ministry,  when  formed,  would  then  proceed  to 
design  departmental  machinery  suitable  for  administering 
the  various  functions  under  their  portfolios.  Their  new 
departments  would  be  staffed  from  officers  taken  over  from 
the  services  of  the  United  Provinces,  all  existing  rights  of 
officers  being  strictly  safeguarded  by  law.  In  this  operation 
they  would  be  assisted,  not  only  by  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
but  also  by  a  Civil  Service  Commission  of  three,  with 
reference  to  which  we  have  more  to  say  hereafter*  Ministers 
would  not  be  expected  to  take  over  their  functions  from  the 
old  government  until  the  arrangements  for  the  necessary 
departments  were  complete. 

§10.  The  relations  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  to  his  Ministers 
are  of  great  importance.  An  undivided  responsibility  would 
rest  on  Ministers,  so  far  as  the  functions  transferred  to  them 
are  concerned.  They  would  be  responsible  to  the  assembly 
for  their  decisions,  and,  provided  they  were  infra  vires,  the 
Chief  Commissioner  would  have  to  give  legal  effect  to  those 
decisions  by  his  signature.  No  responsibility  would  rest 
upon  him  in  respect  of  the  transferred  powers.  But  before 
signing  their  decisions  he  would  have  every  opportunity  of 
giving  his  Ministers  advice,  and,  if  they  were  wise,  they 
would  avail  themselves  of  his  advice  to  the  full.  They  would 
do  so  the  more  readily  in  that  an  undivided  control  of  their 
own  functions  would  rest  with  themselves*  They  would 
be  responsible  to  the  assembly,  and  the  assembly  to  the 
electorate  ;  and  a  chain  of  responsibility  at  once  simple 
and  clear,  between  the  elector  and  the  administrative  officer , 
would  thus  be  established. 

§  17.  The  Chief  Commissioner  would  thus  be  in  a  position 
to  .guide  his  Ministers  in  the  execution  of  the  transferred 
I  powers  by  his  influence  and  advice.    On  the  other  hand,  he 

control  &11  the  officers  of  the  United  Provinces  in 
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charge  of  the  reserved  functions  within  the  area  of  the 
Provincial  State.  He  would  thus  be  well  situated  to  smooth 
away  the  causes  of  friction  inevitable  between  the  two 
authorities.  Iti  all  federal  systems  at  least  two  authorities 
must  administer  their  different  functions  within  the  same 
area,  and  some  friction  always  exists.  Whether  the  system 
works  or  not,  simply  depends  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  means 
provided  for  reducing  the  friction  and  of  disposing  of 
questions  at  issue  between  the  two  organs  of  government. 

§  18.  We  agree  that  a  share  of  the  consolidated  revenue  of  the 
province  should  Ibe  handed  over  to  the  Provincial  State  govern- 
ments, proportionate  to  the  cost  of  the  functions  transferred  to 
them  ;  in  addition  to  which  should  be  handed  over  certain 
specific  powers  of  taxation,  such  as  would  fall  on  the  Provincial 
State  electorate  itself. 

This  is  essential  to  any  genuine  scheme  of  responsible 
government.  The  electors  must  learn  from  experience  that, 
if  they  demand  an  extension  of  services  placed  under  their 
control,  the  cost  of  the  extension  must  also  be  met  from  their 
own  resources,  'Phis  condition  is  vital  to  their  political 
training.  The  taxes  imposed  by  them  can  still  be  collected 
by  the  existing  board  of  revenue,  as  happens  at  present 
with  the  cesses  imposed  by  district  boards.  The  taxes, 
however,  imposed  by  the  Provincial  State  government 
should  be  collected  from  the  tax-payer  on  separate  and 
distinctive  notes  of  demand  so  that  he  may  clearly  recognize 
that  the  charge  is  one  imposed  by  his  own  representa- 
tives. 

§  19.  The  finances  of  the  Provincial  States  should  be  subject 
to  "the  same  audit  as  those  of  the  United  Provinces  itself, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  Finance  Department  of  the  Government 
of  India.  The  auditors  should  disallow  any  expenditure 
outside  the  powers  of  the  Provincial  State,  and  institute 
inquiries,  when  any  trace  of  corruption  is  found.  They 
should  also  disallow  all  unauthorized  expenditure ;  but 
on  this,  and,  generally,  on  all  matters  relating  to  financial 
administration,  they  should  report  direct  to  the  Committee 
of  Public  Accounts  of  the  State  assembly. 

§  20.  The  government  of  the  United  Provinces  might  be 
empowered  to  make  grants-in-aid  of  certain  objects,  subject 
to  inspection,  the  payments  to  depend  upon  the  Provincial 
State  government  having  carried  out  those  objects  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  inspectors.  But  otherwise  cheeks  and 
sanctions  in  detail  should  be  studiously  avoided,  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  the  most  fertile  cause 
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of  friction.  In  the  second  place,  they  undermine  the 
responsibility  which  ought  to  rent  on  the  new  governments 
and  their  electorates.  The  government  of  the  province  will, 
of  course,  retain  the  usual  power  of  veto  over  legislation 
passed  by  Provincial  State  assemblies ;  and  borrowing 
would  be  subject  to  Government  control. 

§  2J .  Otherwise,  we  believe,  that  the  one  sound  and  effective 
check  will  be  found  in  a  power  of  total  suspension  held  in 
reserve.  If  the  government  of  a  Provincial  State  prove 
its  utter  incompetence,  the  assembly  should  be  dissolved, 
and  the  issue  referred  to  the  ©lectors.  If  then  the  electors 
fail  to  establish  a  government  competent  to  put  matters 
straight,  and  their  area  remains  a  scene  of  neglect,  corruption, 
or  disorder,  the  system  must  be  suspended  for  that  area. 
The  Provincial  Government  will  be  there  to  resume  their 
functions  and  to  set  the  Provincial  State  in  order,  just  aB 
is  done  in  the  case  of  Native  States,  continuing  to  administer 
until  the  time  seems  ripe  for  a  fresh  beginning  of  responsible 
government.  In  the  case  of  civil  disorders,  brought  about 
by  the  intolerance  of  a  Provincial  State  government,  there 
must  be  powers  of  summary  suspension.  We  rot-urn  to  thin 
subject  also  later. 

§  22,  The  initial  experiment  would  be  started  for  a  definite 
period  of,  say,  seven  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the 
whole  system  throughout  India  would  be  reviewed  by  a 
commission,  reporting  direct  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
commission  shoxild  include  men  who  had  served  as  governors 
of  Crown  and  self -governing  colonies.  After  examining 
the  conditions  of  each  Provincial  State  on  the  spot,  the 
commissioners  would  report  whether  fresh  powers  should  be 
granted  such  as  the  control  of  irrigation  and  forests,  of  higher 
education,  of  local  railways,  of  famine  relief,  and*  so  forth. 
Or  it  might  report  that  the  government  had  done  so  indiffer- 
ently that  the  existing  powers  should  merely  be  renewed. 
Lastly,  in  cases  of  total  failure,  it  should  have  powers  to 
report  in  favour  of  suspension  ;  but,  before  the  Secretary 
of  State  takes  final  action,  the  papers  should  be  laid  before 
both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

§  23.  It  must,  at  the  outset,  be  laid  down  that  during  the 
seven  years*  period  no  claim  can  be  entertained  for  further 
administrative  powers  or  a  further  share  of  the  consolidated 
revenue  of  the  province.  This  is  essential  in  the  interests 
of  the  new  electoral  bodies  themselves.  Their  whole  energies 
must  be  reserved  for  the  task  of  justifying  the  powers  already 
assigned  to  them  and  thus  establishing  their  claim  to  further 
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powers  at  the  end  of  the  period.  If  the  attention  of  the 
electorates  is  continuously  diverted  from  social  reforms  to 
agitation  for  political  change,  progress  towards  responsible 
government  is  foredoomed  from  the  outset.  The  dates  at 
which  claims  for  further  changes  are  to  be  considered  should 
be  fixed  in  advance,  and  the  machinery  whereby  those 
claims  are  to  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  fact  and  experience 
should  be  settled  from  the  outset. 

We  agree  that  in  the  intervening  periods  no  demand  for  further 
executive  powers  or  for  a  further  share  of  existing  revenues  should 
be  entertained. 

§  24.  This  does  not  apply,  however,  to  legislative  powers. 
Again  we  are  keeping  in  mind  the  picture  of  India,  as  she 
will  be  when  constitutional  finality  is  attained,  and  all 
matters,  domestic  to  India,  are  subject  either  to  her  Provincial 
State  assemblies,  or  to  an  Indian  parliament.  In  the  work 
of  framing  the  final  constitution,  the  task  of  apportioning 
the  legislative  powers  between  the  national  government 
on  the  one  hand  and  those  of  the  Provincial  States  on  the 
other,  will  be  difficult  iucbed,  unless,  during  the  period  of 
transition,  the  problem  has  been  worked  out  and  solved  by 
the  test  of  experience.  To  this  end  we  suggest  that  Provincial 
State  assemblies  shall  be  encouraged  to  petition  the  provincial 
governments,  from  time  to  time,  for  legislative  powers  they 
desire  to  exercise.  The  petition  would  be  cast  into  the  form 
of  an  enabling  Bill  submitted  to  the  legislative  council 
of  the  province.  The  Bill,  after  first  and  second  reading, 
would  be  referred  to  a  committee  upon  which  the  provincial 
government  would  appoint  a  majority  of  members.  The 
procedure  of  the  committee  would  be  exactly  that  of  a 
standing  committee  of  Parliament  appointed  to  deal  with 
Bills  promoted  by  local  authorities.  Counsel  would  be  heard 
on  behalf  of  th©  promoters,  and  of  all  interests  affected  by 
the  Bill.  The  preamble  would  have  to  be  proved.  The 
clauses  would  then  be  considered,  passed,  negatived,  or 
amended ;  and  evidence  for  or  against  the  contentions  of 
those  promoting  the  Bill  would  be  heard.  The  enabling  Bill , 
if  passed  into  an  Act,  would  then  define  with  accuracy  the 
limits  within  which  the  Provincial  State  assembly  could 
legislate  on  the  subject. 

§  25.  The  same  method  is  applicable  to  new  sources  of 
revenue.  A  Provincial  State  government  might  desire  to 
increase  its  revenues  by  a  stamp  on  patent  medicines  sold 
within  its  area.  It  would  then  be  open  to  it  to  embody  the 
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proposal  in  an  enabling  Bill,  and  to  bring  it  before  the 
legislative  council  of  the  province.  Under  the  Bill,  if  panned, 
its  assembly  would  then  pass  legislation  imposing  the  new 
tax.  Thus  by  means  of  experiment,  appropriate  sources 
of  Provincial  (State  revenue  would  be  discovered. 

§  26.  At  the  (dose  of  each  period  of  seven  years,  the  com- 
missioners would  review  the  results,  and  advise  whether 
the  powers  so  obtained  by  one  Provincial  State  should  be 
extended  to  all.  The  Government  of  India  should  be  free, 
at  any  moment,  to  generalize  such  powers  by  legislation. 
In  this  way,  whenever  the  time  comes  to  create  a  government 
for  India  responsible  to  an  Indian  electorate,  the  legislative 
powers  appropriate  to  the  Provincial  States  will  have  been 
ascertained  by  the  only  trustworthy  tents,,  those  of  trial  and 
experience. 

§  27.  That  time  will  have  arrived  whenever  a  sufficient 
number  of  Provincial  States  have  acquired  the  control 
of  justice,  jails,  and  police  and  have  proved  their  competence 
for  the  fundamental  task  of  government,  that  of  maintaining 
order.  The  confirmation  of  a  Provincial  State  in  those 
powers  will  amount  to  a  final  oortificatc  of  the  fitness  of 
its  electorate  for  full  responsible  government.  When 
a  sufficient  number  of  Provincial  State  electorates  have 
acquired  that  certificate,  the  time  will  have  come  to  summon 
their  representatives  to  a  national  convention  to  devise 
a  constitution,  under  which  the  Government  of  India  can 
be  made  responsible  to  an  Indian  parliament  and  electorate  ; 
and  the  constitution,  like  those  framed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Canadian,  Australian,  and  South  African  provinces, 
will  acquire  legal  effect  as  a  statute  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. In  matters  common  to  all  India,  responsible  govern- 
ment cannot  be  introduced  by  stages.  It  must  be  introduced 
at  one  stroke,  by  one  instrument  of  government— the 
constitution  of  India,  under  which  she  will  assume  her 
final  place  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  That  can  only 
take  place  when  a  sufficient  number  of  Provincial  States 
have  established  and  proved  their  competence  for  responsible 
government.  The  stones  will  then  have  been  quarried  and 
shaped  from  which  the  final  edifice  can  be  built. 

§  28.  The  old  provincial  governments  will,  of  course,  vanish 
the'  moment  their  final  powers  have  passed  to  their  Provincial 
States.  But  the  question  of  reforms,  such' as  will  fit  them  to 
fulfil  their  transitional  functions,  is  of  great  importance* 
Their  functions  will  be  to  hold  and  administer  the  reserved 
powers  until  the  last  final  function,  that  of  maiatateimg 
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order,  can  be  handed  over.  But  another  and  even  more 
important  function  will  be  that  of  supervising  the  acquisition 
by  the  Provincial  States  of  new  legislative  powers  and 
sources  of  revenue,  which,  of  course,  they  will  do  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  Government  of  India. 

§  29.  As  stated  already,  we  assume  that  Executive  Councils 
will  be  established  in  all  but  the  minor  provinces,  one  half 
of  which  will  be  Indian,  a  majority  being  retained  for  the 
European  members  by  the  governor's  casting  vote. 

§  30.  The  legislative  councils  should  be  composed  mainly 
of  delegations  from  the  assemblies  of  the  Provincial  States, 
together  with  some  additional  members  appointed  by 
government  to  represent  special  interests.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  officials  at  any  time  who  are 
required  to  discuss  matters  within  their  expert  knowledge. 
But  official  voters  should  vanish.  The  existing  system  of 
official  members  voting  by  order,  irrespective  of  their 
personal  views,  is  derogatory  to  their  own  position,  wasteful 
of  their  valuable  time,  fatal  to  principles  which  should 
govern  'public  debate,  and  eminently  calculated  to  create 
a  feeling  of  antagonism  between  Indians  and  Europeans 
as  such.  *lt  is  also  insincere.  If  government  cannot  accept 
a  motion  of  whatever  kind,  let  the  governor  say  so,  and  let 
that  suffice.  A  final  difference  of  opinion  between  the  govern- 
ment responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  spokesmen 
of  public  opinion  is  not  mended  by  the  practice  of  annulling 
the  votes  of  elected  members  by  those  of  officials  cast 
under  orders  of  government.  Let  the  councils  consist 
entirely  of  non-official  members,  the  members  of  the  executive 
council  and  such  other  officials  as  they  choose  to  bring  with 
them  appearing  only  for  the  purposed  of  debate.  Let  every 
detail  of  administration,  of  legislation,  and  of  the  estimates 
be  brought  before  the  legislative  council  for  discussion.  Let 
the  work  of  government  be  exposed  to  unofficial  criticism 
and  influence  from  end  to  end.  The  onus  of  final  decision 
in  matters  for  which  the  executives  are  responsible  to  the 
Government  of  India  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State  rests 
with  them,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  provision  that  those 
superior  authorities  can  always  reverse  the  decision  of  their 
agents,  on  petition  from  the  legislative  councils.  Just  as 
the  responsibility  of  the  Provincial  State  Ministers  to  their 
assemblies  and  electorates  must  be  unhampered  and  clear, 
so  also  must  be  that  of  the  provincial  executives  to  the 
Government  of  India  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

§  31.   That  the  two  principles  are  inseparable  will  be  seen 
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by  reference  to  the  procedure  whereby  the  legislative  councils 
will  deal  with  enabling  Bills  promoted  by  governments  of 
Provincial  States.  The  legislative  councils  will  consist  of 
delegations  from  Provincial  State  assemblies,  one  of  which 
is  promoting  the  Bill.  A  legislative  council  so  formed  will 
be  likely  to  voice  every  kind  of  opinion  which  may  be  held 
with  regard  to  the  new  powers  demanded.  On  second  read- 
ing, on  report  stage,  and  on  third  reading,  as  well  as  in  the 
select  committee,  its  members  will  have  every  opportunity 
for  doing  so.  Government  will  thus  have  access  to  every 
phase  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  the 
views  of  the  Government  of  India,  which  will  hold  a  brief 
for  the  future  federal  Government  of  India.  But  clearly 
the  power  of  final  decision  on  any  disputed  point  could  not 
.be  left  with  the  spokesmen  of  the  Provincial  State  assemblies. 
The  system  will  not  work,  unless  the  responsibility  of  either 
authority  for  the  functions  assigned  to  it  is  real;  which 
cannot  be,  unless  its  power  is  equivalent  to  its  responsibility. 
The  most  important  of  all  the  responsibilities  reserved  to 
the  old  governments  in  the  transitional  stage  is  that  e  of 
judging  of  the  time  and  measure  of  each  advance  '. 

§  32.  We  consider  that  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council 
should  be  reformed  on  the  same  principles.  The  official 
votes  should  vanish  and  the  members  should  be  largely 
recruited  by  proportional  representation  from  the  Provincial 
State  assemblies  and  other  public  bodies  as  at  present. 

§  33.  As  the  transfer  of  officers  is  likely  to  prove  more 
delicate  and  difficult  than  the  transfer  of  powers,  the  subject 
has  been  left  for  separate  treatment.  Our  view  is  that  there 
should  be  attached  to  the  Government  of  India  and  to  the 
government  of  each  province  a  standing  commission  of 
three  senior  officers,  one  of  whom  should  always  be  an 
Indian,  These  commissioners  should  inspect  and  be 
cognizant  of  the  work  of  every  department,  and  of  every 
officer  in  those  departments.  It  should  be  their  duty  to 
bring  to  the  notice  of  government  all  cases  of  over  or  under 
employment,  of  overlapping  and  of  all  defects  in  organization. 
They  would  serve  in  fact  as  the  consulting  engineers  of  the 
administrative  machine.  They  would  have  no  powers  but 
those  of  report.  It  would  rest  with  governments  to  give 
effect  to  their  recommendations.  A  vast  human  machine, 
which  is  always  being  changed  and  increased,  requires 
continuous  inspection  by  experts  who  stand  outside  it  and 
view  it  as  a  whole.  Government  which  is  part  of  the 
mechanism  has  no  time  to  do  this  ;  and,  without  the  advice 
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of  such  experts,  the  gradual  adjustments  required  to  keep 
it  in  gear,  and  to  avoid  overlapping  and  waste,  are  not 
perceived  and  made  in  time.  When  the  whole  structure 
has  grown  thoroughly  obsolete  and  clearly  unsuited  to  public 
needs,  a  civil  service  commission  is  appointed,  largely 
consisting  of  amateurs.  An  elaborate  inquiry  is  undertaken 
at  vast  expense.  Questions  are  asked  which  are  difficult 
for  officials  to  answer  with  honesty  in  public.  A  great 
strain  is  put  on  their  time  and  a  great  disturbance  of  the 
public  mind  is  occasioned.  Their  recommendations  involve 
changes  so  great  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  carry  them  into 
effect,  whereas  those  changes,  if  effected  gradually,  as  the 
need  had  arisen,  could  easily  have  been  made. 

This  is  one  aspect  of  the  permanent  civil  service  com- 
mission which  exists  in  the  Dominions.  But  there  is  another 
and  even  more  important  feature  of  the  institution  as  it 
exists  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Appointments  and 
promotions  are,  of  course,  made  by  the  government,  but 
on  the  advice  of  the  commissioners.  Government  is  not 
bound  to  take  their  advice,  but  if  it  departs  there- 
from, it  is  bound  to  record  its  reasons  for  the  information 
of  the  legislature.  The  plan  has  been  devised  to  relieve 
government  of  the  demoralizing  burden  of  patronage, 
which  consumes  the  time  and  energy  of  its  members 
urgently  needed  for  administrative  work.  In  effecting  this 
object,  the  permanent  advisory  commission  has  proved 
successful. 

*In  India,  we  think  that  all  appointments  should  be  made 
on  the  advice  of  such  commissioners.  Three  should  be 
attached  to  the  Government  of  India,  and  three  to  each 
of  the  provinces.  Where  the  Government  of  India  or 
provincial  governments  depart  from  their  advice,  their 
reasons  should  be  recorded  for  the  information  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  ;  where  Provincial  State  Ministers  are 
unable  to  take  their  advice,  their  reasons  should  be  recorded 
and  submitted  to  their  Legislative  assemblies. 

The  standing  commissions  would  play  an  important  part 
4,  in  the  transfer  of  officers  to  the  departments  of  the  new 

ji  elective  authorities.     Such  transfers  would  be  voluntary 

'»      ,         so  far  as  is  possible.   Ministers,  with  the  advice  and  assistance 
f  of  the  chief  commissioner,  would  arrange  for  the  voluntary 

i!  transfer  of  officers  from  the  old  departments  to  their  own. 

1  But   where   voluntary   arrangements   failed,   the   transfer 

would  be  effected  on  the  advice  of  the  commissioners,  to 
which  effect  would  be  given  by  the  provincial  government, 
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subject  to  the  conditions  specified  above.  The  organization 
of  the  new  departments  would  also  proceed  subject  to  the 
expert  advice  of  the  commissioners. 

C . — Safeguards . 

§  34.  We  have  outlined  a  scheme  such  as  we  think  is  capable 
of  being  adapted  to  varying  conditions  in  the  different 
provinces  of  British  India.  But  wherever,  as  in  Bengal, 
there  exist  commercial  and  industrial  interests  representing 
great  investments  of  capital,  we  consider  that  special  safe- 
guards are  necessary,  less  in  the  interests  of  the  investors 
than  of  the  people  of  India  themselves.  Responsible  govern- 
ment cannot  be  initiated  or  advanced  without  an  increase 
of  public  expenditure.  A  development  of  natural  resources 
is  essential  in  order  to  provide  the  additional  revenue.  But 
development  requires  a  free  investment  of  capital  from 
without,  and  nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  prospects 
of  such  investment  than  to  allow  an  impression,  however 
unfounded,  to  take  root  at  this  juncture  that  existing  invest- 
ments of  capital  are  not  secure.  Unless  special  safeguards 
are  provided  at  the  outset,  fears  will  exist  in  the  money 
markets  of  the  world  that  existing  interests  may  be  subject 
to  injury,  either  by  reason  of  predatory  or  regulative 
legislation,  or  by  reason  of  neglect  of  transportation  and  other 
facilities.  It  is  wise  to  allay  these  fears  at  the  outset. 

In  the  first  place,  all  legislation  will  be  subject  to  the 
veto  of  the  Indian  and  provincial  governments  subject  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  In  Dominion  constitutions,  ftie 
Acts  of  Parliament,  embodying  the  powers  of  the  Dominion 
governments,  do  not  include  most  important  constitutional 
provisions,  those  governing  the  relations  of  the  Dominion 
to  the  Imperial  Government.  Such  provisions  will  be  found 
in  the  instructions  issued  to  the  governors  by  the  Imperial 
Government.* 

It  is  in  instructions  issued  by  the  Imperial  Government 
to  the  Government  of  India,  that  securities  against  legislation 
injurious  to  commercial  and  industrial  interests  can  be  given. 
In  these  instructions  it  should  be  laid  down  that  legislation 
affecting  commercial  and  industrial  undertakings  should  be 
reserved  for  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
a  limit  of  time  should  be  laid  down,  within  which  repre- 
sentatives from  the  interests  affected  can  be  received  by  him. 

We  agree  that  instructions  to  this  effect  should  be  included  in 
a  schedule  attached  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  which  the  scheme 
of  ref  onus  is  embodied. 
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§  35.  This  will  not,  however,  allay  the  fears  of  those  who 
have  invested  their  capital  in  plantations  and  other  industrial 
undertakings  scattered  about  the  country,  lest  the  value  of 
their  property  may  be  ruined  by  neglect  of  transportation 
facilities,  of  protection  from  flood,  water-supply,  and  of 
other  public  utilitie>s. 

Where  damage  to  industrial  interests  from  such  neglect 
can  be  proved,  the  provincial  government  should  have  power 
to  step  in,  and  do  the  necessary  work  at  the  cost  of  the 
Provincial  State  government  in  default.  Throughout  the 
period  of  transition  the  provincial  government  responsible 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  will  be  in  existence  and  in  a  position 
to  provide  the  necessary  remedy.  That  government  will 
vanish  only  when  the  Provincial  kState  governments  within , 
its  jurisdiction  have  finally  proved  their  capacity  for 
efficient  administration.  The  final  certificate  of  efficiency 
would  not  be  given  to  a  Provincial  State  government,  so 
long  as  it  showed  a  tendency  to  neglect  public  utilities  upon 
which  the  value  of  capital  invested  on  productive  under- 
takings in  their  area  depends. 

We  agree  that  the  provincial  governments  responsible  to  the 
Government  of  India  and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  have  power 
to  do  or  repair  public  works,  upon  which  the  value  of  invested 
capital  depends,  neglect  of  which  is  due  to  the  default  of  Pro- 
vincial State  governments,  and  to  charge  the  cost  thereof  to  the 
revenues  assigned  to  the  government  in  default. 

§  36.  In  this  connexion  we  return  to  the  final  remedy  of 
recalling  powers  and  of  total  suspension.  It  is,  however, 
mainly  with  a  view  to  the  progress  of  responsible  government 
itself,  that  we  urge  that  these  safeguards  should  be  made 
real.  If  India  is  to  move  as  quickly  as  possible  towards  the 
goal  of  complete  responsible  government,  each  part  of  India 
must,  in  the  stage  of  transition,  be  enabled  to  move  at  its 
own  pace.  Government  must  be  ready  to  reward  proof  of 
efficiency  in  administering  powers  already  granted  by 
a  generous  transfer  of  fresh  powers.  The  whole  system 
rests  on  the  principle  of  placing  responsible  governments 
on  trial,  testing  capacity,  and  making  recorded  experience 
the  ground  of  future  advance.  Such  advances  should  be 
bold  ;  but  advances  will  not  be  bold,  unless  it  is  understood 
from  the  outset  that,  where  steps  in  advance  have  clearly 
been  premature,  they  can  be  retraced*  Experiment  is  the 
only  sound  basis  of  policy  ;  but  no  experiment  is  real,  unless 
government  is  able  to  abide  by  negative  as  well  as  by  positix  a 
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results.  Government  will  make  experiments  freely,  only 
If  it  knows  that  it  can  and  must  give  practical  effect  to  IOHKOHB 
of  failure  as  well  an  to  theme  of  HIUXTHH,  If  the*  right  of  recall 
be  established,  government  should  IK*  bold  in  adding  to 
the  powers  of  progressive  electoral  authorities.  For  the 
rapid  advance  towards  full  responsible  government  of  some 
Provincial  States  will  certainly  react  ^on  their  backward 
neighbours.  Nothing  is  more  contagious  than  example, 
and  it  is  to  the  forward  States  that  we  look  to  set  the  pace 
of  progress,  it  should,  therefore,  be  made  as  safe  and.  easy 
as  possible  for  government  at  stated  intervals  to  add  to  the 
powers. 

For  similar  reasons  the  power  of  total  suspension  hold  in 
reserve  is  important.  Tint  existence  of  the  power,  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  law,  will  largely  operate  to  render  its  use 
unnecessary.  If  the  Imperial  veto  on  colonial  legislation 
is  rarely  exercised,  it  is  largely  because  the  power,  unlike 
|!  that  of  the  Sovereign,  is  a  real  one*  Colonial  ministers  refuge 

to  accept  amendments  from  their  mv«  supporters  when  they 
know  that  such  amendments,  if  incorporated  in  a  measure 
\  before  the  legislature,  would  oblige  the  Imperial  (luvornmont 

\  to  veto  it. 

j  In   like   manner  the   public   disgrace,    inseparable  from 

I  suspension,  will  act  as  a  spur  to  the  misuHtt'tx,  assemblies, 

ana  electorates  of  backward  'Provincial  States,  -and  prevent 
their  allowing  the  standard  of  government  from  degenerating 
to  tho  point  when  total  HUBponxion  is  obviously  needed  In 
the  public  Interest.  Neglect  and  corruption  cannot  continue 
1  to  flourish  unchecked  in  erne  Provincial  State  without 

I  reacting  on  tho  progress  of  tho  others,     Punitive  anarchy 

1  is  infectious  and  Hpreadu  to  its  neighbours.    Just  as  a  pro- 

i  grensive  State  will  stimulate  progress  in  UIOKO  behind  it, 

HO  a  total  failure  will  imped©  tho  progress  of  thorn*  in  advance 

•  of  it.    The  best  hope  for  Huoh  a  community  in  tho  total 
^                            gtuHponttion  of  its  incapable  regime  iw  in  tho  CABO  of  a  Native 
|  State*   where  anarchy  in  rampant.     Corruption  must  be 

weeded  out,  injustice  must  be  redrawied,  pubiio  utilities 
must  be  restored*  and  a  oloan  and  efHoient  Htandard  of  govern- 
;  m©nt  re-entablished,  before  the  community  in  allowed  to 

j  begpi  once  more  an  attempt  to  do  thono  thirign  far  itself* 

:  It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  in  tho  United  Kingdom 

f  a  constituency!  provenly  corrupt9  I«  (itHtmfranchteea  for 

a  period  of  yearn 

*  We  agree  that  the  Government  of  India  mint  have  the  right 
to  recall  powers  which  have  been  abused  or  neglected,  and,  in 
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extreme  cases,  to  suspend  the  governments  of  Provincial  States. 
Such  powers  shall  always  be  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  of  Parliament ;  but  in  cases  of  emergency  the 
Government  of  India  may  exercise  the  power,  subject  to  the 
subsequent  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  of  Parliament. 

§  37.  Lastly,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  an  adequate 
representation  can  be  secured  for  those  in  charge  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  undertakings.  These  are  largely 
financed  from  capital  outside  India,  and  are  mainly  adminis- 
tered by  Europeans.  They  are  in  number  a  mere  handful, 
but,  in  the  interests  of  the  new  elective  authorities,  it  is 
essential  that  they  should  be  represented  in  some  proportion 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  they  control.  It  would  be 
a  calamity  to  India  if  they  drifted  into  the  position  of 
Uitlanders.  Their  assistance  is  needed  in  building  up  the 
fabric  of  responsible  government.  Provincial  State  Ministries 
and  assemblies  will  have  everything  to  gain  by  an  adequate 
infusion  of  a  race  to  whom  the  working  of  responsible 
government  is  familiar. 

We  agree  that :  (a)  wherever  industrial  and  commercial 
interests  are  located,  an  adequate  representation  should  be 
accorded  ;  (6)  adequate  representation  should  be  accorded  to 
Mohammedans,  land-holders,  and  minorities  generally. 

D. — Procedure  to  be  followed  in  giving  effect  to  the  scheme. 

§  38.  The  question  will  naturally  be  raised  how  effect  can 
be  given  to  the  provisions  set  out  at  the  end  of  the  last 
section.  The  same  question  arises  with  regard  to  a  number 
of  other  provisions  recommended  in  this  note.  Any  scheme, 
which  suggests  at  this  juncture  how  India  can  start  on  her 
progress  towards  responsible  government,  is  open  to  the 
same  criticism.  The  new  pronouncement  was  only  made  on 
the  20th  of  August  last ,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  has  reached 
India  within  three  months  from  that  date .  It  is  utterly  beyond 
the  power,  even  of  skilled  and  experienced  officials,  to  collect 
within  that  time  th©  facts  and  figures  necessary  before  the 
details  of  proposals  can  be  worked  out.  Nor,  we  venture 
to  predict,  wm  the  Secretary  of  State  himself  be  able  to 
do  this,  with  all  the  assistance  which  the  Government  of 
India  can  give  him.  The  short  time  at  Ms  disposal  here  will 
be  more  than  occupied  with  the  study  of  principles,  and  if 
any  attempt  is  afterwards  made  to  work  these  principles 
into  a  complete  scheme  in  London,  we  believe  that  it  will 
fail  for  lack  of  detailed  information,  which  can  only  be 
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obtained  on  the  spot..  Such  failuio  will  moan  delay,  and 
delay  will  not  be  understood  in.  India.  It  will  surely  breed 
distrust  and  continued  agitation.  The  greatest  need  of 
India  in  that  prompt  and  unmistakable  steps  should  bo 
taken  to  give  effect  to  the  policy  outlined  in  the  recent 
pronouncements.  The  only  way  in  which  this  can  bo  done, 
is  by  the  early  enactment  of  a  measure  by  Parliament 
such* as  will  set  in  train  the  progress  of  India  towards  respon- 
:  sible  government  there  foreshadowed. 

§  30".  The  solution  of  the  problem,  we  suggest,  will  be  found 

in  the  precedent  set  by  the  (Government  of  London  Act  of 

1809.     By  this  measure  it  wan  proposed  to  abolish  more 

than  forty  vestries,  and  establish  in  their  place  a  far  smaller 

number  of  municipal  bodies.    The  whole  scheme,  including 

the  constitution  of  the  new  bodies,  was  firmly  outlined  in 

the  measure.     Yet  the  "Parliamentary  draftsman,  situated 

an  he  was  in  the  middle  of  the  subject  dealt  with  by  the 

measure,   with   all   the   forces   of   the    Local    Government 

Board,  the  Home  Office,  the  London  County  Council,  the 

City  of  London,  and  the  Vestries  at  his  disposal,  was  unable 

to  cope  with  the  innumerable  details  which  had  to  bo  worked 

I  out  before  effect  could  bo  given  to  its  provisions.     In  order 

to  bring  the  new  bodies  into  existence,  it  wan  necessary 

to  delimit  araan,  fix  the  number  of  members  on  the  various 

bodies,  adjust  their  finances,  and  disentangle  and  rearrange 

a  multitude  of  details.     All  this  wan  remitted   to  three 

commissioners  named  and  appointed  under  the  Act,    The 

moment  the  Act  was  pamed  the  commissioners  got  to  workj 

and,  as  their  arrangements  were  framed,  legal  effect  was  given 

ft  to  them  by  Orders  in  Council  issued  in  terms  of  its.  provisions. 

We  believe  that  the  adoption  of  this  course  is  the  only 

«  way  to  avoid  a  delay  which  will  prove  mischievous  in  the 

\,  extreme  to  the  peace  and  interests  of  India.    It  is  not  delay 

I  in  bringing  into  being  the  new  organs  of  government  that 

1,  we  fear.    That  of  necessity  is  a  task  the  details  of  which 

|;  need  time  for  their  execution.    Any  attempt  to  burke  those 

details  will  only  end  in  further  postponement.    The  delay, 

:t  we  fear,  is  in  framing  a  measure  which  the  Imperial  Govern- 

H  meat  can  adopt  for  submission  to  Parliament,  and  in  the 

f*  passage  of  that  measure  into  law.    The  trust  of  India  in 

1;  Parliament  is  unimpaired,  and  if  onoe  the  scheme  of  reforms 

I  is  firmly  outlined  in  statutory  form,  and  commissioners 

are  appointed  to  give  effect  to  it,  the  people  of  India  will 

1  .      not  m  found  wanting  in  patience.    Their  energies  will,  we 

think,  be  devoted  to  aiding  the  government  and  oommis* 
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sioners  in  working  out  the  details  and  carrying  them  into 
effect. 

We  agree,  therefore,  in  advising*  that  the  specific  points  to 
which  our  agreement  relates  and  the  outlines  of  the  scheme 
sketched  in  these  proposals  be  laid  down  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  ; 
but  that  all  questions,  within  those  outlines  relating  to  franchises, 
constitutions,  powers,  finances,  and  such  like  details  be  remitted 
to  not  more  than  five  commissioners  named  under  the  Act,  to 
be  dealt  with  in  India  by  the  commissioners,  in  consultation 
with  governments  and  people,  the  arrangements  of  the  commis- 
sioners, to  be  given  the  force  of  law  by  Orders  in  Council. 

§  40.  The  goal  of  responsible  government  having  now  been 
declared,  the  scheme  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  one  which 
initiates  not  only  the  immediate  steps,  but  renders  visible 
to  the  people  of  India  the  whole  path  to  the  ultimate  goal. 
We  urge  that  the  measures  should  be  such  as  will  leave  no 
room  for  constitutional  agitation,  either  now,  or  at  any 
future  time.  It  should  set  them  free  to  devote  their  whole 
strength  to  social  and  political  reform,  by  placing  political 
as  well  as  social  reform  within  their  reach.  The  situation 
we  desire  is  one  in  which  communities  in  all  parts  of  British 
India  can  attain  to  new  political  powers,  always,  but  only, 
by  proving  their  fitness  to  exercise  those  they  already  possess, 
and  will  lead,  as  quickly  as  those  proofs  can  be  given,  to 
a  complete  and  final  attainment  of  their  status  as  the 
greatest  Dominion  in  the  British  Commonwealth.  It  is  to 
that  end  that  we,  British  and  Indians,  have  framed  these 
proposals.  We  desire  that  the  foundations  of  responsible 
government  in  India  should  b©  laid  in  trust  and  amity 
between  her  people  and  those  whose  forefathers  have  given 
this  system,  to  the  world,  that  our  enemies  may  learn  that 
we  know  how  to  realize  its  principles,  as  well  as  to  defend 
them.  We,  therefore,  unite  to  submit  this  scheme,  believing 
that  so,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  a  corner-stone  may  be 
laid  in  this  Commonwealth  of  Nations  for  the  perpetual 
union  of  East  and  West. 

With  regard  to  the  details  of  the  scheme  outlined  above,  we 
think  that  it  is  desirable  that  every  one  should  reserve  full 
liberty  of  judgement.  Our  agreement  relates  only  to  the  following 
apeeijic  points  : 

We  agree— 

(1)  to  accept  the  pronouncement  of  August  20  as  common 
ground,  within  the  limits  of  which  the  discussion  can 
take  place  ; 
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(2)  that,  having  accepted  the  pronouncement,  we  axe  not 

only  free,  but  also  bound  to  consider  the  new  situation 
created  thereby  with  open  minds  ; 

(3)  that  the  existing  provinces  need  not  be  assumed  to  be 

areas  suitable  as  a  basis  for  responsible  government, 
but  such  areas  must  be  settled  at  the  moment  when 
the  first  instalment  of  responsible  government  is  granted; 

(4)  that  the  first  steps  towards  responsible  government  cannot 

be  taken  in  the  sphere  of  the  central  government ; 

(5)  that,  during  the  period  of  transition,  governments  of  two 

types  must  co-exist,  the  one  responsible  to  electorates 
for  specific  powers,  the  other  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  all  other  powers  ;  that  the  responsibility  of  each 
must  in  fact  be  a  real  one,  and  their  powers  must  be 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  discharge  that  responsibility 
efficiently  ; 

(6)  that  a  share  of  the  consolidated  revenue  of  the  province 

should  be  handed  over  to  the  Provincial  State  govern- 
ments, proportionate  to  the  cost  of  the  functions  trans- 
ferred to  them  ;  in  addition  to  which  should  be  handed 
over  certain  specific  powers  of  taxation,  such  as  would 
fall  on  the  Provincial  State  electorate  itself  ; 

(7)  that  further  additions  to  the  powers  of  Provincial  States, 

and  to  their  share  of  existing  provincial  revenues 
should  be  considered  by  commissioners  reporting  direct 
to  Parliament,  at  intervals  of,  say,  seven  years,  such 
interval  to  be  specified  at  the  outset ;  and  that  in  the 
intervening  periods  no  demand  for  further  executive 
powers,  or  for  a  further  share  of  existing  revenues, 
should  be  entertained  ; 

(8)  that  legislation  passed  by  Provincial  State  governments 

affecting  commercial  and  industrial  undertakings 
should  be  reserved  for  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  ;  and  a  limit  of  time  should  be  laid  down,  within 
which  representations  from  the  interests  affected  can 
be  received  by  him  ;  and  further,  that  instruction  to 
this  effect  should  be  included  in  a  schedule  attached 
to  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  which  the  scheme  of  reforms 
is  embodied  ; 

(9)  that  the  provincial  governments,  responsible  to  the 

Government  of  India  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall 
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have  power  to  do  or  repair  public  works,  upon  which 
the  value  of  invested  capital  depends,  neglect  of  which 
is  due  to  the  default  of  Provincial  State  governments, 
and  to  charge  the  cost  thereof  to  the  revenues  assigned 
to  the  government  in  default ; 

(10)  that  the  Government  of  India  must  have  the  right  to 

recall  powers  which  have  been  abused  or  neglected  ; 
and  in  extreme  cases  to  suspend  the  governments  of 
Provincial  States.  Such  powers  shall  always  be  subject 
to  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  in  cases  of  emergency  the  Government  of 
India  may  exercise  the  power,  subject  to  subsequent 
sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  of  Parliament ; 

(11)  that  (a)  wherever  industrial  and  commercial  interests  are 

located,  adequate  representation  should  be  accorded  ; 
(6)  adequate  representation  should  be  accorded  to 
Mohammedans,  land-holders,  and  minorities  generally  ; 

(12)  that  the  specific  points  to  which  our  agreement  relates 

and  the  outlines  of  the  scheme  sketched  in  these 
proposals  be  laid  down  in  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  but 
that  all  questions  within  those  outlines,  relating  to 
franchises,  constitutions,  powers,  finances,  and  such 
like  details  be  remitted  to  not  more  than  five  commis- 
sioners named  under  the  Act,  to  be  dealt  with  in  India 
by  the  commissioners,  in  consultation  with  governments 
and  people,  the  arrangements  of  the  commissioners  to 
be  given  the  force  of  law  by  Orders  in  Council. 
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waml* 

8,  Provash  Chunder  Mitter, 

9.  Surendra  Nath  Roy. 

10.  BhobendraChunderRoy. 

11.  8.B.  Daw. 

12.  B*  C.  Mitter. 

18.  S,  0,  Roy  Chaudhuri. 

14.  Amulya  DhoEe  Addy. 

15.  T.  P.  Qhose, 


UL  II.  1).  Mchta. 

17,  Shib  Shikarortwar  Roy. 

IB,  H,  MahlK>ob  Ally. 

19.  A.  Suhrawardy.* 

20.  K.  B.  Dutt. 

21.  Bijoy  (ihattorjw. 

22.  H.  D.  BUBO. 

23.  (I  (1.  GhoRe. 

24.  II  L.  Mittor. 

25.  B.  ('•*  Bonnerjoc. 

26.  B.  H.  Bajpai. 

27.  B.  H.  M.  iluBtomjoe. 

28.  I).  Adhya. 

29.  Gobardhan  Addya. 
SO.  N.  GUipta. 

3L  Jugal  Kiahore  Ghoae. 

82.  Nawab  A,  F.  M*  Abdur 
Bahman,  Khan  Baha- 
dur. 

88.  S.  M*  Base, 

34,  A.  Goawami. 

85,  H,  MulEok. 

36*  H*  C.  Majumdar. 
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37.  S.  N.  Banerjee. 

38.  Aroon  Sinha. 

39.  R.  N.  Hitter. 

40.  P.  N.  Dutt. 

41.  N.  N.  Sircar. 

42.  RamendraKrishnaGhose. 

43.  Protap  Chandra  Muker- 

ji,  Rai  Saheb. 

44.  Rajendra  Chandra  Chat- 

terjee. 

45.  Surendra  Chandra  Chat- 

ter jee. 

46.  Srikanto  Kumar  Dey. 

47.  Tarini  Charan  Das. 

48.  Hara      Lai      Chattopa- 

dhyaya. 

49.  Saroda  Kant  Bandopa- 

dhyaya. 

50.  Mehruddin. 

51.  Arshed  AIL 

52.  Nemai  Charan  Dhopi. 

53.  Amar  Charan  Das. 

54.  The    Hon.    Rajah    Ku- 

shalpal  Sing. 

55.  N.  Ghatak. 

56.  K.  T.  Paul. 

57.  Priya  Nath  Mallik. 

58.  Nivaran  Chandra  Dutta. 

59.  Jotish  Chandra  Mitter. 

60.  Rai    Bahadur    Manilal 

Nahar. 

61.  J.  N.  Bose. 

62.  Giris    Chandra    Chakra- 

varti. 

63.  Lai  Mohan  Sarkel. 

64.  Rai  Hariram  Goenka  Ba- 

hadur, C.I.E. 


65.  Rajah  Monmatha  Nath 

Roy     Chaudhury,     of 
Santosh. 

66.  Rajah  S.  K.  Acharya  Ba- 

hadur, of  Mymensingh. 

67.  Jitendra  Kishore  Achar- 

ya Chaudhury. 

68.  Aminuddin  Hyder 

Faridie,      M.R.A.G.S., 
F.R.H.S.  (London). 

69.  D.  C.  Ghose. 

70.  H.  M.  Bose. 

71.  Siva  Kali  Kumar. 

72.  Hon.  Abdur  Rahim. 

73.  SudhenduMohanBagchi. 

74.  Kishory  Mohan  Bagchi. 

75.  Lakshmipate  Choudhure. 

76.  Ramprosad  Bagchi. 

77.  Kishori  Mohan  Bagchi. 

78.  Surendra  Mohan  Maitra. 

79.  G.  H.  C.  Ariff. 

80.  Khan  Bahadur  Nawab- 

jada   Sayed  Ashrafud- 
din  Ahmed. 

81.  Mahomedali  Mamoojee. 

82.  Abu     Musa     Ahmadu'l 

Hoqq. 

83.  Joonas  Oosman. 

84.  Yaccob  C.  Ariff. 

85.  Elias  Muthrodan. 

86.  Moses  Ambat. 

87.  Alphai  Kallon. 

88.  Raja  Gopal  Lall  Roy  of 

Tajhat. 

89.  Indar  Jogendra  Singh. 

90.  T.  Sriman  Kantimatina- 

than. 


The  following  letters  are  appended  for  general  information  : 

November  15,  1917. 
MY  DEAK  PTJGH, 

With  reference  to  the  note  embodying  certain  proposals 
to  be  made  jointly  by  certain  Indian  and  European  gentle- 
men to  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  am  not  qualified  to  pro* 
nounce  an  opinion  on  their  feasibility,  and  I  cannot  say 
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anything  about  them  at  all  as  representing  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  ;  but  as  a  private  individual  they  seem  to  me  • 
to  offer  a  fair  basis  for  a  scheme  of  constitutional  change 
which  should  mark  a  great  advance  on  the  road  to  repre- 
sentative government  for  this  country,  and  should  at  the 
same  time  afford  protection  for  the  minorities  who  are  at 
present  feeling  anxiety  on  the  subject. 

Yours  sincerely, 

HUGH  BRAY. 

November  15,  1917. 
MY  DEAR  PTJGH, 

With  reference  to  the  note  on  the  future  system  of  govern- 
ment in  India  which  you  have  shown  me,  and  which  you 
and  other  Europeans  have  discussed  with  certain  Indians, 
the  position  of  the  European  Association  is,  as  you  are  aware, 
that  a  memorandum  expressing  the  views  of  the  Central 
Council  and  the  delegates  appointed  by  the  various  branch 
councils  had  already  been  drawn  up  and  submitted  to 
government. 

The  note  undoubtedly  creates  a  new  situation,  and  calls 
for  the  careful  consideration  of  the  association.  I  am  there- 
fore proposing  to  communicate  at  once  with  the  different, 
branches  with  the  object  of  endeavouring  to  arrange  for 
a  second  conference  in  Calcutta  for  the  discussion  of  the 
scheme.  I  am  hoping  this  may  be  found  feasible  in  time 
for  the  views  of  the  conference  to  be  formulated  prior  to 
Mr.  Montagu's  arrival  here. 

Yours  sincerely, 

A.  BIRKMYRE. 

November  18,  1917. 
MY  DEAR  PUGH, 

I  think  there  is  no  reason  why  the  whole  of  the  provincial 
governments  should  not  be  made  responsible  to  the  people 
in  the  different  provinces.  But  in  view  of  the  differences 
of  opinion  that  exist  among  different  communities,  a  scheme 
such  as  this  calls  for  the  careful  consideration  of  all  parties 
and  communities.  It  is  certainly  desirable,  as  I  said  before, 
that  in  a  matter  like  this  all  parties  should  co-operate  and 
.  try  and  come  to  a  common  understanding.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Bengal  Provincial  Conference  which  meets  in 
Calcutta  at  an  early  date  will  fully  and  carefully  consider  this. 

Yours  sincerely, 

C.  R.  DAS. 


VIII 

LETTERS  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  INDIA 
ON    RESPONSIBLE    GOVERNMENT 

(December  1917} 

LETTER  I 

THE  MEANING  OF  WORDS 

§  I.  WHEN  I  first  reached  India  in  October  1916,  there 
were  two  subjects  of  general  discussion.  One  was  the  war ; 
the  other  was  self-government .  Since  the  proclamation  which 
followed  the  Mutiny  in  1858,  the  final  aims  of  British  policy 
in  India  had  never  been  defined.  The  government  of  India 
for  the  good  of  Indians  themselves  was  the  principle  which 
inspired  that  famous  proclamation.  Its  terms  left  for 
future  interpretation  the  question  wherein  the  good  of 
Indians  consisted.  But  since  185*8  no  further  proclamation 
had  been  made  on  the  subject.  Meanwhile  the  whole 
situation  had  been  changed  by  the  progress  of  education, 
and  the  British  service  found  themselves  faced  by  a  situation 
in  respect  of  which  the  supreme  authority  had  left  them 
without  instructions.  The  British  service  were  not  to 
blame.  It  was  the  business  of  the  British  Parliament  and 
electorate,  and  of  no  one  else,  to  give  them  instructions, 
and  none  had  been  given. 

§  2.  Nevertheless  self-government  was  discussed,  in  official 
as  well  as  in  Indian  society,  as  the  one  conceivable  goal  of 
British  policy.  Every  one  was  talking  of  self-government 
last  year  ;  so  I  made  it  my  business  to  discover  what  every 
one  meant  by  it,  and  I  found  no  less  than  four  different 
meanings,  none  of  which  conformed  to  my  own  conception 
of  what  the  term,  carried  to  its  practical  conclusion,  ought 
to  imply. 

§  3.  To  begin  with,  there  were  British  officials  who  talked 
of  self -government.  In  answer  to  my  questions  I  found  that 
some  of  them  meant  no  more  than  the  emancipation  of  the 
Government  of  India  from  the  control  of  Parliament  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  coupled  with  a  devolution  of  specified 
powers  and  revenues  to  provincial  governments.  In  the 
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mouths  of  others  it  meant  the  re-partition  of  British  India 
into  Native  States.  By  self-government  some  Indians,  as 
well  as  officials,  meant  no  more  than  a  progressive  substitu- 
tion of  Indian  for  British  officials.  Fourthly,  there  were 
those  who  thought  that  executives  in  India  could  be  left 
responsible,  as  at  present,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  yet 
be  rendered  dependent  for  the  exercise  of  their  powers 
on  Indian  electorates  and  elected  legislatures.  This  last 
alternative  was  the  logical  outcome  of  the  Minto-Morley 
reforms. 

§  4.  The  word  self-government  was  used  to  include  these 
four  wholly  distinct  ideas,  and  the  result,  as  it  seemed  to  me. 
was  that  most  people  were  talking  at  cross-purposes. 

§  5.  Some  months  later  I  was  obliged  by  circumstances  over 
which  I  had  no  control  to  publish  a  letter  dealing  with  the 
subject,  and  in  speaking  of  self-government  I  felt  bound  to 
explain  in  unequivocal  words  the  sense  in  which  I  used  the 
term.  With  that  object  in  view  I  recorded  a  conversation 
I  had  had  with  an  able  and  responsible  friend  in  one  of  the 
Native  States.  Let  me  quote  the  actual  words  which  I 
wrote  and  published  at  that  time. 

§  6.  £I  suggested  that  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  term  self-government  was  used 
to  include  two  ideas  (I  have  since  found  two  more)  which 
were  in  fact  totally  separate.  "  In  this  State  ",  I  said, 
"  you  have  government  of  Indians  by  Indians.  It  is  true 
you  have  some  European  officials  who  tell  me  that  your 
government  is  treating  them  well.  But  none  the  less  the 
government  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  is  the  government 
of  Indians  by  an  Indian.  It  is  what  we  might  appropriately 
call  Home  rule,  if  that  name  had  not  been  assumed  by 
a  particular  movement.  But  to  show  you  what  I  mean  by 
self-government,  let  me  ask  you  a  question  :  Do  you  think 
that  His  Highness  would  be  well  advised  to  make  the  two 
following  changes  at  once  ? — 

*  "  (1)   To  make  the  whole  legislative  council  elective. 

*  "  (2)  To  undertake  to  appoint  as  diwan  the  leader  who 
commanded  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  council,  and  also  to 
dismiss  him  the  moment  he  ceased  to  command  a  majority." 

§  7.  c  The  most  capable  Indian  administrators  I  have  met 
are  those  who  have  gained  their  experience  in  the  Native 
States,  which  proves  the  value  of  responsibility  in  training 
men.  Some  of  them  are  men  of  the  most  liberal  views, 
but  I  doubt  whether  any  of  them  would  think  that  so 
drastic  a  change  can  be  made  at  one  stroke.  I  think  they 
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would  say  that  a  Prince  who  made  such  a  change  too  quickly 
would  be  likely  to  throw  his  State  into  confusion,  and  thereby 
delay  its  progress-  towards  self-government.  He  would 
'advise  that  several  intermediate  steps  should  be  taken, 
and  I  think  he  would  hesitate  to  name  any  exact  time 
within  which  the  final  change  could  be  brought  about. 

§  8.  c  Be  that  as  it  may,  you  will  now  see  what  I  mean 
when  I  speak  of  self-government.  To  avoid  the  risk  of  this 
misunderstanding  it  will  be  better,  I  suggest,  to  drop  this 
ambiguous  term  and  to  use  the  words  responsible  government 
instead. 

§  9.  c  And  now  let  me  ask  you  to  consider  this  system  of 
responsible  government  as  applied,  not  to  a  Native  State, 
but  to  the  vast  and  complicated  structure  of  British  India* 
Here  you  have  two  orders  of  government  to  deal  with — the 
Government  of  India  and  also  the  various  governments  of 
the  provinces  into  which  India  is  divided.  Personally  I  do 
not  flinch  from  saying  that  I  look  forward  to  a  time  when  in 
all  these  provinces,  and  also  in  the  capital  of  India  itself, 
elective  legislatures  will  sit,  with  executives  wholly  consisting 
of  the  leaders  who  for  the  time  being  command  a  majority, 
and  resign  the  moment  they  cease  to  command  it.  .  .  . 

§  10.  f  This  i«  the  end  to  which  I  am  looking,  and  which 
can,  I  believe,  be  attained,  if  the  goal  is  first  clearly  con- 
ceived, if  the  steps  towards  it  are  carefully  thought  out, 
if  sufficient  time  is  taken  in  making  such  steps,  and  also 
if  each  step  is  taken,  in  time.  I  should  find  it  difficult  to 
suggest  whether  India  has  more  to  fear  from  over -haste 
or  procrastination,  and  this  I  say,  knowing  that  so  wise, 
experienced,  and  advanced  a  democrat  as  Lord  Morley 
has  spoken  of  that  goal  as  one  which  may  never  be  reached 
in  India.  With  all  due  deference  to  an  authority  so  weighty 
I  believe  that  it  can,  must,  and  will  be  reached,  and  nothing 
which  I  have  seen  in  India  has  shaken  or  is  likely  to  shake 
that  faith.5 

LETTER  II 
THE  PRONOUNCEMENT  OF  AUGUST  20 

§  1.  IN  the  last  week  of  1910  the  Indian  National  Congress 
and  the  All-India  Muslim  League  in  their  annual  session  at 
Lucknow  resolved  *  that  the  time  has  come  when  His 
Majesty  the  King-Emperor  should  be  pleased  to  issue  a 
proclamation  announcing  that  it  is  the  aim  and  intention 
of  British  Policy  to  confer  self -government  on  India  at  an 
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mouths  of  others  it  meant  the  re-partition  of  British  India 
into  Native  States.  By  self-government  some  Indians,  an 
well  aw  officials,  meant  no  more  than  a  progressive  substitu- 
tion of  Indian  for  British  official**.  Fourthly,  there  wore 
those  who  thought  that  executives  in  India  could  be  left 
responsible,  as  at  present,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  yet 
be  rendered  dependent  for  the  exercise  of  their  powers 
on  Indian  electorates  and  elected  legislatures.  Thin  last 
alternative  wan  the  logical  outcome  of  the  Minto-Morley 
reforms. 

§  4.  The  word  self-government  wan  used  to  include  theno 
four  wholly  distinct  ideas,  and  the  result,  an  it  seemed  to  me, 
was  that  most  people  were  talking  at  cross-purposes. 

§  5.  Some  months  later  1  wan  obliged  by  circumstances  over 
which  I  had  no  control  to  publish  a  letter  dealing  with  the 
subject,  and  in  speaking  of  self-government  I  felt  bound  to 
explain  in  unequivocal  words  the  sense  in  which  I  used  the 
term.  With  that  object  in  view  I  recorded  a  conversation 
I  had  had  with  an  able  and  responsible  friend  in  one  of  the 
Native  States.  Let  me  quote  the  actual  words  which  I 
wrote  and  published  at  that  time. 

§  6.  *  1  suggested  that  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  term  Half-government  was  used 
I  .  to  include  two  ideas  (I  have  since  found  two  more)  which 

*  I  were  in  fact  totally  separate,     "  In  this  Htate  ",  I  said, 

"  you  have  government  of  Indians  by  Indiatw*  It  m  true 
you  have  some  European  officials  who  tell  me  that  your 
government  is  treating  them  well.  But  none  the  IOHB  the 
government  of  His.  Highness  the  Maharaja  IB  the  government 
of  Indians  by  an  Indian.  It  IB  what  we  might  appropriately 
call  Home  rwfe,  if  that  name  had  not  been  assumed  by 
a  particular  movement.  But  to  show  you  what  I  mean  by 
Helf-government,  let  me  ask  you  a  question  :  Do  you  think: 
that  His  Highness  would  be  wall  advised  to  make  the  two 
following  changes  at  once  ?— 

*  **  (1)  To  make  the  whole  legislative  council  elective, 

*  **  (2)  To  undertake  to  appoint  m  diwan  the  leader  who 
commanded  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  council,  a»nd  also  to 
dismiss  Mm  the  moment  he  ceased  to  command  a  majority/* 

§  7.  *  The  most  capable  Indian  administrator!  1  have  met 
are  those  who  have  gained  their  experience  in  the  Native 
States,  which  proves  the  value  of  responsibility  in  training 
men*  Some  of  them  are  men  of  the  most  liberal  views, 
but  I  doubt  whether  any  of  them  would  think  that  so 
drastic  a  change  ewa  be  made  at  on©  stroke*  I  tMnk  they 
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would  say  that  a  Prince  who  made  such  a  change  too  quickly 
would  be  likely  to  throw  his  State  into  confusion,  and  thereby 
delay  its  progress  towards  self-government.  He  would 
advise  that  several  intermediate  steps  should  be  taken, 
and  I  think  he  would  hesitate  to  name  any  exact  time 
within  which  the  final  change  could  be  brought  about. 

§  8.  c  Be  that  as  it  may,  you  will  now  see  what  I  mean 
when  I  speak  of  self-government.  To  avoid  the  risk  of  this 
misunderstanding  it  will  be  better,  I  suggest,  to  drop  this 
ambiguous  term  and  to  use  the  words  responsible  government 
instead. 

§  9.  c  And  now  let  me  ask  you  to  consider  this  system  of 
responsible  government  as  applied,  not  to  a  Native  State, 
but  to  the  vast  arid  complicated  structure  of  British  India* 
Here  you  have  two  orders  of  government  to  deal  with — the 
Government  of  India  and  also  the  various  governments  of 
the  provinces  into  which  India  is  divided.  Personally  I  do 
not  flinch  from  saying  that  I  look  forward  to  a  time  when  in 
all  these  provinces,  and  also  in  the  capital  of  India  itself, 
elective  legislatures  will  sit,  with  executives  wholly  consisting 
of  the  leaders  who  for  the  time  being  command  a  majority, 
and  resign  the  moment  they  cease  to  command  it.  ... 

§  10.  '  This  is  the  end  to  which  I  am  looking,  and  which 
can,  I  believe,  be  attained,  if  the  goal  is  first  clearly  con- 
ceived, if  the  steps  towards  it  are  carefully  thought  out, 
if  sufficient  time  is  taken  in  making  such  steps,  and  also 
if  each  step  is  taken  in  time.  I  should  find  it  difficult  to 
suggest  whether  India  has  more  to  fear  from  over -haste 
or  procrastination,  and  this  I  say,  knowing  that  so  wise, 
experienced,  and  advanced  a  democrat  as  Lord  Morley 
has  spoken  of  that  goal  as  one  which  may  never  be  reached 
in  India.  With  all  due  deference  to  an  authority  so  weighty 
I  believe  that  it  can,  must,  and  will  be  reached,  and  nothing 
which  I  have  seen  in  India  has  shaken  or  is  likely  to  shake 
that  faith.' 

LETTER  II 
THE  PRONOUNCEMENT  OF  AUGUST  20 

§  1.  IK  the  last  week  of  1916  the  Indian  National  Congress 
and  the  All-India  Muslim  League  in  their  annual  session  at 
Lucknow  resolved  *  that  the  time  has  come  when  His 
Majesty  the  Kong-Emperor  should  be  pleased  to  issue  a 
proclamation  announcing  that  it  is  the  aim  and  intention 
of  British  Policy  to  confer  self-government  on  India  at  an 
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early  date,  .  .  .  and  that  a  definite  step  should  bo  taken 
towards  self-government  by  granting  the  reforms  contained 
in  the  scheme  '.  This  scheme  the  resolution  then  proceeded 
to  give  in  detail.  Nome  months  later  the  Viceroy  informed 
the  Legislative  Council  that  the  ("Jovernment  of*  India  had 
forwarded  definite  proposals  for  reform  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Clearly  some  answer  had  to  be*  given  to  the 
request  tendered 'by  the-  Congress  and  League  before  their- 
next  meeting.  As  a  matter  of  mero  courtesy  they  would 
have  to  bo  told  whether  their  demand  for  a  statement  of 
policy  was  to  bo  granted  or  not.  Every  one,  therefore,  who 
had  followed  the  course-  of  affairs,  had  reason  to  know  that 
some  statement  of  policy  was  being  considered,  and  might 
bo  expected  at  any  moment.  It  was  op-en  to  any  one  to 
formulate  and  present  their  views  as  to  what  that  statement 
should  be. 

§  2.  On  August  20,  1017,  tho  ( -ongress  and  League  received 
their  answer,  in  form,  as  well  as  in  substance,  the  answer 
differed  from  that  suggested  in  their  resolutions.  'They  had 
asked  for  a  proclamation  of  the  Kitig-Kmpcror,  such  an 
that  which  was  issued  when  Indian  policy  hud  been  lant 
defined  in  1858,  The  statement  they  got  on  August  20  wan 
embodied  in  the  form  of  an  answer  to  a  question  in  the  Mouse 
of  Commons  put  to  tho  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  Tho 
pronouncement  wan  in  substance  tho  most  important  ever 
made  on  the  place  of  India  in  the  British  Commonwealth. 
We  cannot  at  this  distance  know  what  considerations 
induced  a  cabinet,  burdened  with  the  exigencies  of  a  terrible 
war,  to  make  a  pronouncement*  of  such  capitui  importance 
in  a  manner  HO  unpretentious.  Some  allowance  must  bo 
made  for  tho  difficulties  which  the  Imperial  Government  has 
to  lace  before  wo  criticise,  the  course  they  took.  But  to 
any  one  who  known  anything  of  India,  it  muni  hu  a  matter  of 
regret  that  a  pronouncement  changing  the  whole  direction 
of  British  Policy  in  India  should  have  been  made  in  a  form 
so  inadequate*  UK  significance  must  awl  will  ho  determined 
by  the  gravity  of  tho  matter  it  contains.  But  that  mgnifiuance 
would  have  been  far  better  understood  by  Kuropoatw  and 
Indians  alike,  had  it  been  embodied  in  tho  form  of  a  pro- 
clamation,  and,  wtill  mores  had  it  been  followcui  by  such 
explanation**  by  the  Imperial  Government  and  by  the 
Government  of  India  a»n  its  termH  require*.  These  terms 
are  singularly  plain.  Yet  dealing  as  thoy  do  with  constitu* 
tional  conditions  new  to  India,  their  full  signiflcanee  has 
not  been  appreciated* 
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§  3.  The  Pronouncement,  of  course,  contains  much  that  is 
not  new.     It  reaffirms  principles  which  have  figured  as 
commonplaces  in  the  speeches  of  Secretaries  of  State  and 
of   Viceroys  since  the  time   of  Lord  Morley.     Such,  for 
instance,   is  the   promise  to   increase  the   association   of 
Indians  in  every  branch  of  the  administration,  and  of  the 
gradual  development  of  self-governing  institutions.     The 
really  new  and  therefore  important  matter  was  that  contained 
in  the  words  defining  the  goal  to  be  sought.    The  Congress 
and  League  had  asked  the  Imperial  Government  to  proclaim 
*  that  it  is  the  aim  and  intention  of  British  Policy  to  confer 
self-government  on  India  at  an  early  date  5.    In  the  answer 
made  to  them  on  August  20  they  got  something  else,  and 
indeed  more  than  they  had  asked  for  ;   and  they  got  it  in 
far  more  definite  terms.    The  goal  is  stated  as  '  the  progres- 
sive realization  of  RESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT  in  India,  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire  '.    The  words  '  Re- 
sponsible Government '  here  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
any  official  pronouncement  on  Indian  Policy.    I  have  seen 
it  suggested  in  the  public  press  that  they  were  substituted 
by  the  cabinet  for  the  words  £  self-government ',  used  by 
the  Congress  and  League,  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind.    As 
a  glance  at  the  first  words  of  the  pronouncement  will  show, 
its  terms  were  discussed  in  correspondence  between  the 
Imperial  Government  and  the  Government  of  India.    The 
delay  which  took  place,  after  the  dispatches  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  were  sent  to  London  and  before  the  pronounce- 
ment was  made,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  every  word  was 
discussed  and  weighed.   A  writer  who  objects  to  c  responsible 
government '  as  the  goal  of  Indian  Policy  cannot  get  rid 
of  it  by  imputing  carelessness  and  levity  to  British  statesmen. 
6  Responsible  government '  must  have  been  used  in  the  place 
of  '  self-government '  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  meaning 
it  conveyed.    Our  first  business,  therefore,  is  to  see  what 
was  the  meaning  which  the  Imperial  Government  must  have 
attached  to  it. 

§  4.  All  executives  are,  of  course,  responsible  to  some  higher 
authority.  The  Governor-General  in  Council  is  responsible 
to  Parliament  in  England.  So  were  the  executives  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  in  the  time  of  Lord  Durham,  and  those 
of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony  in  the  five 
vears  succeeding  the  war.  They  were  so  responsible  because 
they  could  be  dismissed  and  replaced  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  acting  as  the  agent  of  Parliament.  The  demand  arose 
in  these  countries  (and  at  one  time  or  another  in  all  the 
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self-governing  Dominions),  that  the  power  of  dismissing  and 
replacing  their  executives  should  be  taken  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  vested  in  their  own  electorates  and  in  the 
assemblies  elected  thereby.  That  demand  lias  always  boon 
made  in  the  name  of  responsible  government.  In  the  minds 
of  men  like  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Lord  Mil  nor,  in  whose 
recollection  the  demands  made  and  granted  in  South  Africa 
are  still  fresh,  the  term  cannot  possibly  have  suggested 
anything  else. 

§  5.  But  the  matter  admits  of  no  kind  of  doubt.  Within 
the  last  few  weeks  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  United 
Provinces,  addressing  the  Convocation  of  the  Allahabad 
University,  used  the  following  words  :  fi  The  British  Govern- 
ment has  announced  that  the  ideal  for  India  is  responsible 
government,  which  means  the  administration  of  the  country 
by  an  executive  authority  responsible  through  an  elected 
legislature  to  the  people  ;  and  wo  now  have  to  shape  our 
course  towards  that  goal.' 

§  6.  An  executive  is  only  responsible  to  a  higher  authority 
when  that  authority  can  remove  it  and  put  another  in  its 
place.  In  this  pronouncement  the  goal  prescribed  for  India 
is  identified  with  that  already  attained  by  the  self  -governing 
Dominions.  Jt  is  to  be  reached  an  an  integral  part  of  the 
British  Commonwealth.  At  present  the  Government  of 
India  and  those  of  the  provinces  are  answerable  to,  and 

.  removable  by,  the  British  electorate  through    Parliament 

and  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Imperial  Government  now 
looks  forward  to  a  time  when  those  executives  will  all  be 
answerable  to,  and  removable  by,  Indian  electorates, 

*  through  elected  assemblies.     It  is  added,   however,  th&t 

this  goal  can  only  be  achieved  '  by  successive  stages  \  The 
British  Government  and  the  Government  of  India,  in  other 
words  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  electorate,  to  which 

.  both  these  Governments  are  answerable,  are  to  decide,  from 

time  to  time,  what  those  stages  are  to  be  and  how  fast 
they  can  be  taken.  But  why  are  these  stages  needed ! 
Why  cannot  the  final  power  of  removing  and  replacing 
these  executives  be  transferred  at  one  stroke  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  Indian  electorates  T  The  answer  is 
contained  in  the  words  of  the  pronouncement ;  '  *  The 
British  Government  and  the  Government  of  India,  on  whom 
the  responsibility  lies  for  the  welfare  and  advancement  of 

i  the  Indian  peoples,  must  be  judges  of  the  time  and  measuftti 

•{  of  each  advance,  and  they  must  be  guided  by  the  co-opera- 

tion received  from  those  upon  whom'  new  opportunity 
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of  service  will  thus  be  conferred;  and  by  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  found  that  confidence  can  be  reposed  in  their  sense  of 
responsibility.' 

§  7.  In  plain  words,  the  British  Government,  at  the  moment) 
of  making  the  announcement,  sees  no  electorates  to  whom 
it  can  transfer  the  responsibility  which  now  rests  on  itself. 
The  immediate  task  before  it  is  to  develop  such  electorates 
in  India,  and  in  such  manner  that  it  is  possible  to  test  the 
reality  of  the  development.  The  question  how  this  is  to  be 
done  is  the  root  of  the  whole  problem  set  by  the  pronounce- 
ment of  the  Imperial  Government. 

§  8.  Short  of  a  pronouncement  involving  the  separation  of 
India  from  England,  no  declaration  of  policy  more  definite 
and  final  could  have  been  mad.e.  From  public  statements 
we  know  that  its  terms  were  under  discussion  between  the 
Imperial  Government  and  the  Government  of  India  since 
the  earlier  months  of  1917.  We  know  that  Mr.  Montagu 
engaged  to  take  up  matters  where  Mr.  Chamberlain  left 
them  ;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that,  when  the  records  are  laid  bare, 
the  future  historian,  may  find  the  pronouncement,  as  issued 
on  August  20,  amongst  the  papers  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
In  any  case  it  was  accepted  by  a  cabinet  which  includes  not 
only  a  Liberal  Prime  Minister  and  a  Labour  member,  but 
Lord  Curzon,  Lord  Milner,  and  Sir  Edward  Carson.  It  was 
tacitly  accepted  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  Its  announcement  to  Parliament  without 
provoking  a  vote  of  censure  is  equivalent  to  its  acceptance 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  electorate.  It  is  now, 
despite  the  casual  form  in  which  it  was  announced,  in  every 
way  a  pronouncement  of  the  Imperial  Government,  a  British 
declaration  of  policy.  It  was  made  by  the  lawful  and 
accredited  government  of  a  people  now  in  arms  to  vindicate 
the  word  they  plighted  to  the  Belgian  nation.  If  I  know 
our  people,  they  will  not  go  back  on  their  word.  It  reflects, 
moreover,  their  innermost  mind.  In  the  last  few  days 
I  have  listened  to  one,  unconnected  with  party  or  press, 
who  was  recently  sent  to  discuss  public  affairs  with  the  men 
in  the  trenches  on  the  Western  front.  To  his  questions 
about  India  he  was  met  with  the  answer,  '  Well,  we  know 
little,  about  India.  But  we're  fighting  for  the  British  Empire, 
which  stands  for  self-government,  and  it's  up  to  England 
to  help  India  to  self-government.  That  is  the  principle  for 
which  we  are  fighting/ 

§  9.  In  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  read  and  listened  to 
suggestions  that  this  declaration  of  policy  was  wrung  from 
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England  by  fear.  Would  Indiana,  who  have,  said  such 
things  in  Calcutta,  repeat  them  within  tho  sound  of  the 
guns,  to  those  who  stand  in  tho  presence  of  death,  to  whom 
the  word.  '  fear  *  cannot  bo  named  V  By  such  words  they 
dishonour  not  England,  but  themselves.  Not  once  nor 
twice  in  this  country  have  1  felt  how  little  they  know  of 
India,  who  only  India  know.  Englishmen  must  learn  to 
know  India  better,  but  some  Indians  have  need  to  know  what 
England  is,  and  that  knowledge  must  be  sought  in  the 
shambles  of  Flanders  and  France. 

§  10.  For  the  moment,  however,  I  am  speaking  to  my  own 
countrymen  in  .India,  Whether  it  will  ever  be  possible  to 
transfer  the  control  of  all  Indian  affairs  to  Indian  electorates, 
and  to  place  India  on  the  same  footing  as  tho  self-governing 
Dominions,,  is  a  point  upon  which  some  of  us  may  differ, 
But  on  one  point  we  shall  all  agrees  that  unless  or  until  that 
goal  can  be  reached,  the  final  decision  of  British  policy 
in  India  must  rest  with  tho  imperial  Government,  Parlia- 
ment, and  doctorate,  which  for  the  present  is  the  British 
Government,  Parliament,  and  electorate.  Such  decisions 
cannot  rest  either  with  Indians,  nor  yet  with  the  British 
community  in  India,  But  what  both  communities  can  do 
is  to  give  public  opinion  in  England  tho  information  it  sadly 
t  needs,  and  give  it  in  time.  So  far  the  information,  available 

there  has  been  drawn  from  two  sources,  and  two  only  :  from 
Nationalist  quartern  and  from  British  officials,,  From  mis- 
sionary circles  little  has  been  hoard,  and  from  business 
circles  in  India,  till  the  last  few  months,  nothing  at  all. 
1  am  not  questioning  the  truth  of  what  Nationalists  say,  or 
what  tho  officials  say,  But  I  do  say  that  tho  picture  placed 
before  tho  people  of  England  in  utterly  incomplete,  unless 
it  includes  information  other  than  that  derived  from 
Nationalist  and  official  quarters. 

§11.  It  is  for  this  reason,  1  believe,  that  every  one  in  Eng- 
land will  welcome  tho  midden  awakening  of  their  unofficial 
countrymen  here  to  an  Interest  in  public  affairs.    For  the 
I  moment  tho  trouble  in  that  the  awakening  has  como  too 

|  t  late.     A  now  declaration  of  policy  had  been  long  pending 

I:  '   *  and  promised  ;   but  tho  views  of  iho  l£uropoan  community 

'  wore  not  expressed  until  it  had  been  made  in  terms  whion 

are  now  impossible  to  alter. 

§12.   In  future  the  people  of  England  will,  one  hopes  and 
^  believes,  receive  the  advice  of  their  countrymen  here,    The 

effect  of  that  advice  will  surely  depend  on  its  quality  and 
motive,  if  it  is  solely  concerned  with  the  interests 
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privileges  of  Englishmen  in  India  it  will,  I  predict,  weigh 
but  lightly.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  comes  from  men  who 
are  keeping  in  view  the  interests  of  India  and  of  the  whole 
British  Commonwealth,  and  who  speak  with  knowledge,  not 
only  of  their  own  business  concerns,  but  also  of  the  public 
trust  which  England  is  seeking  to  discharge  in  this  country, 
such  advice  will,  I  believe,  weigh  with  preponderant  force. 
The  time  has  come  when  your  countrymen  at  home  are 
entitled  to  have  your  opinions  on  subjects  like  communal 
representation,  and  the  separation  of  executive  and  judicial 
functions.  India  is  not  Morocco,  nor  the  Argentine,  nor 
Korea,  but  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Commonwealth, 
and  the  time  is  past  when  Englishmen  here  could  confine 
themselves  to  business,  as  though  public  questions  in  India 
could  be  settled  on  none  but  official  advice.  And  therefore 
the  time  is  past  when  the  European  Association  could  stand 
only  for  securing  the  privilege  of  Europeans  in  India. 

§  13.  With  all  this  I  know  you  will  agree.  But  there  is 
another  and  even  graver  point.  From  time  to  time  England 
must  make  decisions,  and  give  pledges  with  regard  to  her 
policy  in  India — such  pledges  as  were  given  in  1858,  and  once 
again  on  August  20  last.  You  at  least  know  the  value  of 
British  prestige,  which  rests  simply  on  India's  faith  in  the 
two  Saxon  words  £  Yea  '  and  c  Nay  '.  In  the  end  England 
will  be  judged  in  India  by  what  England  herself  does,  or 
leaves  undone.  But  at  any  given  moment  the  people  of 
England  largely  stand  to  be  judged  by  their  fellow-country- 
men, who  are  face  to  face  with  Indians  themselves.  The 
men  who  return  from,  the  trenches  will,  I  believe,  see  that 
this  promise  is  kept.  Let  their  countrymen  here  think 
twice  before  assuming  positions  which  must  lead  Indians 
to  think  that  Englishmen  at  home  may  be  made  to  play 
fast  and  loose  with  their  pledges.  Those  pledges  are  given 
to  you  no  less  than  to  Indians,  andihey  also  will  be  making 
a  vast  mistake,  if  they  dream  that  after  the  war  England 
can  be  brought  to  change  or  go  back  on  one  phrase  or  word 
of  this  solemn  pronouncement. 

§  14,  That  is  the  main  point.  But  now  there  is  a  kindred 
point,  which  I  commend  to  the  notice  of  Indians  as  well  as 
to  my  own  countrymen  at  this  juncture.  The  pronouncement 
is  binding  on  the  Secretary  of  State  in  all  its  terms.  Under 
them  he  was  sent  here  by  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  and,  as 
I  read  them,  it  is  not  permissible  for  him  to  discuss  whether 
such  a  declaration  should  have  been  made,  whether  respon- 
sible government  is  a  feasible  project  in  India,  or  whether, 
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lot  mo  add,  it  can  be  granted  outright,  or  otherwise  than  by 
a  succession  of  .stops'.  His  inquiry  in  limited  to  the  four 
corners  of  that  pronouncement.  The  advice  he  must  $eek 
is  simply  how  effect  may  best  be  given  to  it.  If  this  inter- 
pretation is  right,  it  follows  that  every  one  who  feels  he  has 
r  views  to  offer  at  this  juncture,  should  consider  whether 

the  pronouncement  is  one  which  he  can  accept,  and  whether 
the  views  ho  has  to  oiler  are  within  its  terms.  It  in  perfectly 
open  to  any  one,  British  or  Indian,  to  say  he  does  not  accept 
its  terms  :  such  views  can  be  addressed  to  the  Imperial 
Government,  to  Parliament  and  the  public  in  England 
with  whom  the  ultimate  decision  lies.  But  the  pronounce- 
ment shows  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  not  been, 
empowered  to  discuss  such  views.  Surely  he  is  limited  by 
its  terms  to  proposals  which  can  be  brought  within  the 
lines  laid,  down  for  him  by  the  Imperial  < Government  before 
he  left  England.  And  the  limitation  is  two-edged.  Advice 
to  do  nothing,  and  proposals  to  grant  responsible  government 
outright,  are  in  fact  demands  that  the  pronouncement  should 

{  be  changed,  and  that  new  instructions  should  bo  issued  to 

the  Secretary  of  State.  1  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  not 
be  changed*  and  that  these  instnietionn  will  bind  not 

f  Mr.  Montagu  only,  but  all  KeoretarioH  of  Ktato  in  time  to 

i  come  until,  by  successive  stages,  responsible  government 

!  has  beeti  realized  in  India. 


LETTER  III 

ELECTORAL  SYSTEMS  FALSE  ANT)  TRUE 

§  L  THJC  steps  by  which  the  goal  in  to  be  readied,  and 

especially  the  first  of  those  steps  to  bo  taken,  which  musl 
of  necessity  determine  the  character  of  all  those  whicl: 

are  to  follow,  are  left  for  subsequent  inquiry.    The  questior 
before  us  ia  simply  that  of  discovering  the  path  wherebj 
|  ;  that  goal  can  be  reached  moat  quickly.    But  in  order  tc 

!  ,  do  that  we  munt  begin  by  glancing  at  the  point  from  whiol 

w©  are  to  start.  Except  in  the  district  and  municipal  boards 
there  are  no  executives  removable  at  the  will  of  electorates 
Bo  far  as  the  Indian  and  provincial  governments  are  con 
earned,  responsible  government  has  no  plaee  in  the  existing 
constitution.  In  the  last  few  years  an  Indian  member  hai 
been  appointed  to  each  of  the  executive  councils,  but  M 
responsibility  to  the  Secretary  of  State  differs  in  no  respac 
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from  that  shared  by  his  European  colleagues.  Like  them 
he  is  called  to  office,  and  can  be  dismissed,  by  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

§  2.  The  legislatures  consist  partly  of  officials,  who  in  the 
Governor-General's  Council  only  are  in  the  majority,  partly 
of  non-officials,  mostly  Indians,  appointed  by  government, 
and  partly  of  members,  almost  entirely  Indian,  who  do  not 
hold  their  seats  by  government  appointment.  From  the 
latest  returns  it  appears  that  the  Imperial  Council  consists 
of  68  members,  27  of  whom  are  elected.  Of  these  18  are 
elected  to  speak  for  sectional  interests,  either  land-holders, 
Mohammedans,  merchants,  or  manufacturers.  The  remaining 
9,  indirectly  elected  by  non-official  members  of  the  nine 
provincial  councils,  are  presumably  intended  to  voice  the 
views  of  the  people  at  large. 

§  3.  To  illustrate  the  method  of  election,  let  us  take  the 
case  of  the  member  representing  the  United  Provinces. 
His  constituency  consist^  of  the  29  non-official  members 
of  the  legislative  counciFof  that  Province.  Of  these  29 
members,  21  are  elected.  Of  the  21  elected  members, 
8  represent  sectional  interests,  and  13  the  District  and 
Municipal  Boards.  Of  the  13,  only  4  are  directly  elected 
by  the  Boards.  The  remaining  9  are  returned  by  electoral 
colleges  composed  of  delegates  elected  by  district  and 
municipal  boards  in  each  of  nine  divisions.  The  boards 
are  directly  elected  ;  so  at  last  we  come  to  the  bed-rock  of 
primary  voters.  The  voters  to  the  District  Board  are 
simply  nominated  by  the  Collector.  But  he  may  not 
nominate  more  than  100  for  any  one  tahsil,  which  means 
in  practice  not  more  than  one  in  every  2,000  inhabitants. 
Educated  Indians  are  accused  of  seeking  an  oligarchy  under 
the  guise  of  self-government.  Here,  in  a  law  made  by 
ourselves,  the  image  of  oligarchy  was  stamped  on  the  system. 
This  iron  limitation  is  enough  to  show  how  little  the  funda- 
mental problem  of  developing  electorates  figured  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  elaborated  this  travesty  of  an  electoral 
system. 

§  4.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  trace  the  electoral  chain 
by  which  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Council  is  supposed  to 
represent  a  voter  in  one  of  these  divisions. 

1.  The  primary  voter  returns  a  member  to  the  district 

or  municipal  board. 

2.  The  Board  returns  members  to  an  electoral  college. 

3.  The  college  returns  a  member  to  the  provincial  council. 

4.  The  non-official  members,  including  sectional  members 
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and  those  appointed  by  lujovermnent,  return  a  mem- 
ber to  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council. 
§  5.  The  system  is  one  which  destroys  any  real  connexion 
between  the  primary  voter  and  the  member  who  sits  on  the 
legislative  councils.  Repeatedly  have  1  asked  those  in 
a  position  to  know,  whether  a  primary  voter  easts  his  vote 
with  any  reference  to  the  effect  it  will  have  in  determining 
the  composition  of  the  legislative  councils,  The  answer 
was  always  in  the  negative.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
the  non-official  members  of  the  provincial  councils  are 
primary  electors,  so  far  as  their  representatives  in  the 
Imperial  Council  are  concerned.  They  hold  no  mandate 
from  those  who  elect  them.  Their  position  as  elected 
members  is  purely  and  simply  a  voter's  qualification,  which 
takes  the  place  of  age,  property,  education,  or  any  <>f  the 
ordinary  qualifications  of  voters.  One  member  in  the 
Imperial  Council  sits  by  virtue  of  a  majority  of  9  votes, 
The  total  number  of  votes,  by  wMph  all  the  elected  members 
of  this  Council  are  returned,  oSn  scarcely  exceed  4,000. 
That  gives  less  than  an  average  of  150  for  each  member. 
Similarly,  members  of  the  legislative  council  of  the  United 
Provinces  are  elected  by  about  3,000  votes,  or  an  average 
of  about  143  for  each  elected  member. 

§  0.  From  tins  analysis,  it  is  plain  that,  so  far  as  the  legis- 
lative councils  are  concerned,  the  so-calle<h  representative 
system  is  a  sham,  The  experience  it  provides  can  do  little 
or  nothing  towards  developing  electorates,  for  the  reason 
that  the  primary  voter  for  the  district  and  municipal  boards 
cannot  possibly  trace  the  effect  of  his  vote  on  the  legislative 
councils*  Lord  Morlcy  failed  to  sec  that  this  was  the  crux 
of  the  problem,  because  ho  would  never  face  in  his  own 
mind  the  prospect  of  devolving  responsibility  on  Indian 
electorates,  an  the  Imperial  Government  has  now  faced 
it.  Hence  the  practical  importance  of  the  recant  pro- 
nouncement, 

§  7.  Let  us  now  turn  to  this  essential  question,  the  develop- 
ment of  electorates,  and  see  what  answers  have  been  giver 
to  it.  One  answer  commonly  given  is  that  no  politica' 
responsibility  can  bo  given  to  electorates  until  eaueatior 
is  far  more  advanced  and  more  widely  spread  than  it  now  is 
Implicit  in  this  answer  is  the  presumption  that  the  lutur* 
electors  can  be  educated  to  a  sense  of  political  responsibilit] 
in  schools  and  colleges.  My  answer  is  that  if  you  were  tc 
cover  India  with  schools  and  colleges  until  you  had  multiplied 
the  educated  classes  tenfold,  without  at  the  same  tim< 
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giving  them  any  instalment  of  genuine  political  responsi- 
bility, you  would  have  rendered  India  ungovernable  under 
any  system.  This  I  believe  is  exactly  what  has  happened 
in  Russia.  There,  public  responsibility  was  limited  to 
municipal  and  district  bodies.  In  the  Imperial  and  pro- 
vincial Governments,  the  educated  classes  were  confined 
to  criticizing  the  executives,  over  whom  they  had  no  control. 
In  the  political  sphere  they  were  left  without  responsibility 
for  seeing  that  the  government  was  carried  on.  The  natural 
result  is  that  they  have  been  able  to  destroy  government, 
but  have  proved  utterly  incapable  of  evolving  any  govern- 
ment of  their  own,  which  they  could  bring  themselves,  let 
alone  the  illiterate  majority,  to  obey.  The  results  are  before 
us,  if  only  in  the  awful  silence  which  envelops  Russia,  and 
recalls  those  hours  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  So  deadly 
and  so  general  is  the  struggle  of  each  for  himself,  that  no . 
one  is  able  to  tell  those  without  of  the  tragedy  in  progress 
within.  May  the  wisdom  of  her  rulers  deliver  India  from 
a  like  fate  !  '  But  that  cannot  be  done  by  denying  education, 
to  her  people.  They  must  have  education,  and  more 
and  more  of  it ;  but  the  result  will  be  the  same  as  in 
Russia,  unless  side  by  side  with  increasing  education  is 
given  a  steady  and  progressive  increase  in  political  respon- 
sibility. 

§  8.  The  truth  is  that  schools  and  colleges  can  do  no  more 
than  teach  people  how  to  learn.  They  can  impart  know- 
ledge, but  wisdom  can  only  be  learned  in  the  school  of 
responsibility.  It  can  only  be  taught  by  leaving  men  to 
suffer  by  the  results  of  the  things  which  they  themselves 
do  ;  still  more,  by  the  results  of  the  things  which  they  leave 
undone.  - 

§  9.  Last  year  I  visited  a  village  in  Central  India  where 
some  people  had  died  of  cholera.  The  villagers  had  promptly 
gone  to  the  police  station,  obtained  permanganate  of  potash, 
put  it  in  the  wells,  and  stopped  the  cholera.  The  commis- 
sioner, with  whom  I  was  camping,  told  me  that  only  a  few 
years  before  the  police  had  been  mobbed  for  attempting 
to  disinfect  the  wells.  The  change  had  come  about,  because, 
in  their  own  experience,  they  had  seen  that  permanganate  in 
the  wells  will  stop  cholera.  Now  let  any  one  consider 
whether  this  practical  truth  would  have  come  home  to  them, 
if  it  had  only  been  taught  them  ifo  text-books.  School 
teaching  will  help  to  disintegrate  the  deadening  effect  cf 
custom,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  mind  to  new  ideas,  and 
enable  a  community  to  read  the  lessons  of  experience 
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more  quickly.  But  the  practical  lessons  of  life  must  come 
from  experience  itself.  'Without  experiencing  the  roHulta 
that  follow  the  giving  of  votes,  under  a  system  HO  nimple 
as  to  make  that  experience  easy  to  read,  education  will 
operate  to  unfit  a  people  for  responsibility  in  public  affairs. 
The  two  things  must  go  side  by  side*  The  educational  value 
of  the  present  electoral  system  is  destroyed  by  its  complica- 
tion, and  also  by  the  fact  that-  members  have  no  function 
but  criticism,  and  no  responsibility  laid  upon  them*  And 
hence  there  is  none  laid  upon  the  voters.  But  their  judge- 
ment cannot  be  developed  except  by  a  system  which  enables 
them  to  trace  the  results  of  their  voton  on  their  own  lives; 
in  plain  words,  by  some  responsibility. 

§  10.    In  the  making  of  electorates  «•  quality  more  difficult 
to  develop,  even  than  judgement,  in  discipline,    The  hardest 
lesson  a  raw  'electorate  has  to  learn  in  that  of  giving  the 
rulers  they  elect  power  to  rule.    The  obedience  upon,  which 
government   is   founded,   oven   in   autocracies,    is   at   root 
moral.     Despotism   rests  on  a  basis  of  theocracy,  on  the 
idea  of  a  law  delivered  on  Horob,    Tim  obedience  rendered 
by  his  subjects  to  an  Indian  prince  is  inspired  by  the  belief 
in  his  divine  title  to  rule.     It  is  not  force  which  makes  the 
Indian  peasant  so  docile  to   British  rule,  so  much  an  an 
ingrained   conviction   that   power   to   rule   in   of   itself  an 
evidence  of  divine  authority.     To  thin  title  the  Kaiser  is 
constantly  appealing.     It  has  enabled,  the  (V<aro  to  rule-:. 
Russia  for  centurion.     But  the  idea  in  one  which  will  not. ' 
stand  the  disintegrating  force  of  education.    If  relied  upon 
too  long,  it  suddenly  collapses,  as  in  Russia.     And  tnen, 
a  people  undisciplined  by  any  sense  of  responsibility  outside 
the  sphere  of  district,  village,  or  town  life,  arc  called  upon 
to  obey  men  elected  to  rule  the  province  and.  the  nation. 
The  old  principle  of  obedience  is  suddenly  shattered,  before 
they  have  had  time  to  acquire  the  only  alternative  principle, 
which  is  the  habit  of  obeying  rulers  in  the  general  interest 
and  because  they  represent  the  general  authority*     Self- 
go  vermnent  rests  on  a  sufficient  capacity  in  enough  indivi- 
duals to  put  the  interests  of  others  before  their  own,    It  is 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  reduced  to  practice  in  the  field . 
of  politics.    This  habit  can,  I  .firmly  believe,  be'  prodnoect : 
in  any  people  bv  constant  and  increasing  But  II 

ii  contrary  to  all  reaa-db  and  all  experience  of  human  natuM 
to  suppose  that  it  can  be  produced  without  the 
of  responsibility,  uteadily  increased  M  the  habit  becomes 
more  rally  acquired  a»nd  more  widely  spread,   Mr. 
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mission  is  the  necessary  corollary  of  that  undertaken  bv 
Dr.  Sadler  and  his  colleagues.1 

§11.  To  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  the  view— long 
current — that  an  improvement  and  extension  of  education 
is  the  key  to  the  political  problems  of  India,  is  a  dangerous 
half-truth.  It  is  but  a  fragment  of  the  true  key,  and  if 
tried  alone,  will  break,  with  the  results  inevitable  when 
a  lock  is  jammed  by  a  broken  key. 

LETTER  IV 

THE  EXISTING  SYSTEM  AND  ITS  LOGICAL 
OUTCOME 

§  L  THE  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  existing  system  is  that 
it  has  introduced  to  the  legislatures  an  element  whose  point 
of  view  is  other  than  that  formed  in  official  experience. 
I  believe  that  legislation  and  public  policy  have  benefited 
by  the  public  criticism  of  laymen.  But  it  trains  those 
laymen  merely  as  critics.  It  provides  no  training  in,  and 
no  test  of,  administrative  capacity  or  statesmanship.  The 
leaders  who  emerge  and  figure  in  the  public  eye  are  neces- 
sarily those  who  can  criticize  most  effectively  in  the  English 
tongue.  They  are  never  put  to  the  test,  nor  trained  by  the 
necessity  of  having  to  do  anything  themselves. 

§  2.  In  all  proyincial  councils  non-officials  are  in  the 
majority.  In  Bengal  the  elected  members  alone  are  in  the 
majority.  To  these  majorities  are  opposed  a  minority  of 
British  officials  bound  by  the  express  orders  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  vote,  in  every  division,  in  accordance  with 
orders  issued  by  government.  I  do  not  know  the  reason 
for  these  orders.  In  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
Colonies,  where  I  watched  the  same  system  under  Crown 
Colony  government,  officials  were  left  free  to  vote  according 
to  their  own  judgement  on  all  but  questions  of  primary 
importance,  those,  generally  speaking,  which,  under  respon- 
sible government,  might  involve  a  change  of  the  ministry. 
I  do  not  think  the  government  whip  was  issued  on  half 
a  dozen  divisions  in  the  session.  Official  members  were  free 
to  speak,  and  in  doing  so  often  influenced  the  government 
in  the  direction  desired  by  the  no%official  members.  In 
the  Indian  councils  no  official  may  speak,  except  at  thek. 
instance  of  the  executive.  In  the  Transvaal  there  was  no 
1  The  Calcutta  university 'commission  had  just  embarked  on  its  inquiry. 
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such  cleavage  as  exists  in  India  h<*t\vmi  ofiiriul  and  non- 
offieial  members. 

§  3.  The  whole  effect  of  thin  system  strikes  omi  as  singu- 
larly calculated  to  produce  a  cleavage  on  racial  lines,  and  to 
exasperate  racial  feeling,  Inevitably  it  ojH'ratos  to  produce 
a  solidarity  of  Indian  mom  hers,  on  purely  racial  lines,  in 
opposition* to  an  alien  government,  and  the  eases  in  which 
governments  are  defeated  are  steadily  increasing.  In  plain 
words,  moderates  are  forced  into  the  camp  of  extremists. 

§  4.  If  government'  proposes  unpopular  measures,  or  resists 
popular  resolutions  and  amendments,  it  in  not  heeause  it 
likes  doing  unpopular  tilings.  Unrepresentative  govern- 
ments are  far  more  nervous  of  opposition  than  those  which 
rest  on  an  ascertained  majority  of  voters.  Government 
only  resists  the  elected  members  where  if  is  honestly  con- 
vinced that  it  cannot  otherwise1*  discharge  Mie  trust  laid  on 
it,  and  in  the  last  instance  hecause  it  cannot  otherwise 
maintain  order.  Already  provincial  governments  are 
directly  dependent  on  non -official  votes  for  the  concurrence 
of  the  legislature,  without  which  they  cannot  discharge 
the  duties  laid  on  them.  Is  it  humanly  possible,  if  thin 
system  be  long  continued,  that  the  executives  will  roKint 
the  temptation  to  influence  non-official  members  by  means 
other  than  pure  argument  in  open  debate  ?  Wherever  this 
system  has  been  long  continued,  government'  by  *  influence ' 
has  sot  in,  degenerating  into  government  by  intrigue,  and 
ending  in  government  by  corruption, 

§  5.  How  far  Executives  are  still  able  to  maintain  a  work- 
ing majority  it  is  difficult  to  nay,  because  they  shrink  from 
proposing  necessary  measures  which  mean  public  defeat. 
But  where  they  do  succeed  in  voting  down  the  elected 
members,  the  spectacle  of  the  British  phalanx  casting 
a  solid  vote  against  them  by  order  in  irritating  in  the  extreme. 
Inevitably  it  beget*  a  demand  for  a  dour  and  overwhelming 
majority  an  the  natural  means  of  relief  from  the  exasperation 
felt  on  being  voted  down  by  British  officials  The  present 
system  suggests  to  Nationalists  a  line  of  advance  which 
will  enable  them  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Kxeoutive  without 
assuming  any  reRponBibility  for  the  results  of  inaction. 

§  6.  The  HohemoH  augmented  by  Mr,  Gokhale,  the  nineteen 
members,  and  by  the  CongrcwB  "and  League,  are  the  logical 
result  of  this  gituation.  With  mm  excepticm»  to  which  I 
propose  to  refer  later  on,  all  the  neheme*  for  development 
on  the  lines  initiated  in  the  Mortey»Minto  reform  proceed 
on  this  principle  of  strangling  the  responsible 
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by  successive  twists  of  the  noose  placed  in  the  hands  of 
irresponsible  electorates.  I  have  before  me  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  ablest  administrators  in  this  country  in  which 
he  rejects  any  scheme  for  the  gradual  delegation  of  specified 
functions  on  provincial  authorities  responsible  to  electorates. 
He  goes  on  to  say  :  £  I  feel  that  it  should  not  be  beyond  the 
wit  of  constitutional  experts  to  frame  a  scheme  of  advance 
along  the  road  of  horizontal  lines  of  increasing  popular 
control  over  all  the  functions  of  government  instead  of 
vertical  lines  separating  particular  functions  and  without 
reaching  a  chasm  that  must  be  crossed  at  one  bound.' 

§  7.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  examine  this  idea  of  increasing 
popular  control  on  horizontal  lines  in  the  case  of  the  existing 
executives  and  legislatures.  Let  us  take  the  executive 
first.  The  vital  question,  I  submit,  by  which  any  scheme 
of  government  should  be  tested  is  this — to  whom  is  the 
executive  under  that  scheme  to  be  made  responsible  for  their 
final  decisions  ?  There  are  two  alternatives  and  two  only  : 
Executives  may  remain  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  which  means  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  or  else  they 
may  be  made  responsible  to  an  electorate  in  India.  There 
must  and  should  be  divisions  in  electorates  and  legislatures. 
In  executives  there  can  bo  none,  so  far  as  the  public  is 
concerned.  All  experience  demonstrates  that,  unless  govern- 
ment is  to  come  to  a  standstill,  the  members  of  executives 
must  thrash  out  their  differences  within  closed  doors.  When 
a  member  of  an  executive  council  is  voted  down,  he  has 
but  two  courses  before  him  :  to  resign,  or  else  to  support 
the  decision  of  his  colleagues,  if  only  by  his  silence  loyalty 
observed  in  private  as  well  as  in  public.  Mr.  Balfour  once 
declared  that  he  had  often  supported  in  public  debate 
proposals  which  he  had  opposed  in  the  privacy  of  the 
cabinet.  Every  man  with  experience  of  public  affairs 
knows  that  this  is  an  essential  condition  of  executive  action . 
Before  a  member  of  an  executive  is  at  liberty  to  explain 
his  differences  with  his  colleagues  he  must  quit  it.  They 
must  cease  to  be  colleagues.  In  executives  there  must  be 
unity,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  the  selection  of  his 
colleagues  is  usually  left  to  the  head  of  the  government. 
The  principle  of  electing  the  cabinet  by  the  caucus  of  the 
party  in  power,  introduced  in  Australia,  has  now,  I  believe, 
been  discarded  as  incompatible  with  the  unity  of  the 
cabinet. 

§  8.  Proposals  are  on  foot  to  introduce  two  Indian  mem- 
bers into  the  executives  here,  and  I  very  much  hope  they  will 
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be  adopted.  But  the  suggestion  that  these  two  members 
should  be  elected  by  the  non-official  members  striken  at 
the  root  of  the  first  principle  of  executive  government. 
Responsibility  of  an  executive  means  that  the  members  of 
that  executive  are  appointed  and  can  be  removed  by  the 
authority  winch  appoints  them.  It  means,  therefore,  that 
they  must  be  able  to  explain  their  conduct  to  that,  authority. 
This  proposal  means  that  while  three  members  of  an  execu- 
tive, council  are  to  remain  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  two  others  are  to  be  made  responsible  to  the 
elected  members.  When  they  differ  from  their  colleagues 
they  are  placed  in  a  wholly  false  position.  If  they  are  loyal 
to  their  colleagues,  they  cannot  explain  their  position  to 
their  electorate.  Nor  can  they  explain  their  position  to 
their  electorate  without  divulging  the  secrets  of  council 
And  if,  to  escape  the  falsity  of  this  position,  they  resign, 
how  then  are  their  places  to  be  filled  ?  The  same  electorate 
can  only  return,  two  new  members  charged  to  maintain  the 
difference  with  those  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Such  an  arrangement  can  bo  fruitful  in  nothing  but  mis- 
understanding and  anger,  leading  to  deadlock.  If,  as  I 
hope,  there  are  to  be  more  Indian  members,  they  must  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  be  responsible 
to  him  on  the  same  footing  as  their  colleagues.  Or  else 
all  must  be  responsible  to  an  electorate  on  the  name  footing* 

§  1).  We  may  now  turn  to  plans  for  increasing  control  over 
all  the  functions  of  government  as  applied  to  the  existing 
legislatures.  The  steps  which  can  be  taken  In  thin  direction 
are  few  and  easy  to  trace. 

The  first  step  is  to  give  the  elected  members  a  clear  and 
decisive  majority. 

The  second  step  w  to  divide  the  <mtimateH  into  two 
sections,  one  containing  police  and  other  items  of  vital 
importance,  to  be  reserved  as  at  present  to  the  control  of 
the  executive  ;  the  other  section  containing  itemw  which 
are  left  at  the  disposal  of  a  legislature  in  which  elected 
membera  have  the  deoinive  voice, 

The  third  and  last  stage  IB  to  submit  the  whole  budget, 
that  is  to  nay  supply,  to  the  control  of  the  lejpslature* 

§  10.  To  begin' with,  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  the  word 
*  control  *  may  mean  either  of  two'  things,  It  may  mean 
the  power  of  deciding  that  things  are  to  be  done*  It  may 
also  00  mstd  to  mean  a  power  of  deciding  that  they  are  not 
to  be  done.  If  the  fabric  of  society  Is  to  oe  maintained,  the 
government  munt  in  the  last  report  have  power  to  do  any- 
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thing  necessary  to  maintain  it.     Before  taking  a  decision, 
it  may  expose  itself  studiously  to  the  influence  of  external 
opinion.     It  may  modify  its  policy  in  a  great  variety  of 
details  to  meet  a  great  variety  of  views.     But  in  the  last 
analysis  it  will  be  faced  by  the  necessity  of  making  decisions 
which  conflict  with  certain  feelings  and  views.    There  may 
be  all  kinds  of  knowledge  which  a  government  lacks  and 
which  outside  opinion  can  supply.    But  there  is  a  kind  of 
knowledge  which  actual  responsibility,  and  that  alone,  can 
supply.     A  government  which  cannot  or  will  not  in  the 
last  resort  apply  that   knowledge,   and  interpret  it  into 
action,  is  doomed  ;    and  the  community  it  governs  is  also 
doomed  to  anarchy.    A  government  may  know  that  order 
cannot  be  enforced  unless  criminals  are  convicted,  and  that 
ciimmaLs  cannot  be  convicted  unless  adequate  protection 
can  be  given  to  witnesses.    The  existing  law  may  not  enable 
them  to  give  this  protection.    The  law  must  be  changed, 
and,  unless  the  necessary  legislation  can  be  passed,  crime 
will  increase  until  social  order  is  destroyed.     In  England 
a  government  which  cannot  pass  such  legislation   as  it 
feels  to  be  necessary,  resigns.    Another  assumes  its  respon- 
sibility ;  and  that  responsibility  brings  the  same  knowledge, 
until  both   parties   are  convinced  by   experience   of   the 
necessity  of  making  the  change  in  the  law  required.    But 
in  India  the  existing  executives  cannot  be  removed  by  the 
legislatures,  and,  if  they  are  to  maintain  order,  cannot  be 
divested  of  power  to  pass  necessary  laws  however  unpopular. 
They  may  and  should  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  to  the  utmost.    But  in  the  last  analysis  they  must 
have  the  power  to  decide  which  responsibility  for  main- 
taining order  places  upon  them.   The  control  which  a  govern- 
ment must  have  cannot  be  divided.    It  can  only  be  under- 
mined and  gradually  destroyed. 

§  11.  The  first  step  in  all  these  schemes  is  to  give  the 
elected  members  a  clear  and  decisive  majority.  When  this 
is  done  there  is  no  reason  for  keeping  a  small  phalanx  of 
official  voters ?  who  are  not  needed  to  speak,  at  tne-disposal 
of  government.  They  are  not  needed  when  measures  are 
popular ;  they  are  perfectly  useless  when  measures  are 
resented.  Indeed,  they  are  worse  than  useless,  because 
their  presence  is  exasperating.  Mr.  Gokhale  proposed  that 
the  official  members  should  not  be  more  than  were  necessary 
for  explaining  the  government  case.  He  seems  to  have 
realized  that  their  votes  cease  to  have  any  value  as  a  safe- 
guard the  moment  they  are  reduced  to  a  clear  minority. 
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The  proposal  to  giv<»  a  dear,  decisive-  majority  of  elected 
member**  is  equivalent  to  placing  the  executive  at  the  mercy 
of  a  wholly  elective  council,  unable  to  change  the  govern- 
ment and  with  no  responsibility  for  seeing  that  it  is  carried, 
on.  The  question  which  ought  to  IK?  considered  is  whether 
any  government  under  any  cimnnstaneeH  ought  to  face 
that  position. 

§  12.  I  know  what  is  in  the  back  of  the  minds  of  somo  of 
those,  who  advocate  such  measures.  They  believe  that  the 
4  influence '  of  Government  with  a  balance  of  members 
will  suffice  to  see.  u  re  them  enough  votes  on  most  critical 
divisions.  In  its  power  of  patronage,  and  of  conferring 
titles  and  dignities,  any  government  in  India  lias  means  of 
influence  far  greater  than  exist,  elsewhere.  It  is  the  most 
upright  government  in  the  world  ;  and  yet,  if  you  put 
it  in  such  a  position,  it  will  infallibly  yield  to  such  tempta- 
tion, without  rcal.i'/ing,  to  begin  with,  that  it  in  doing  HO, 
In  any  case  it  will  suffer  from  the  belief  in  the  minds  of  it»K 
opponents  that  such  weans  are  used.  In  India  it  cannot 
escape  that  imputation.  Under  the  existing  system  tho 
imputation  is  already  being  mack*. 

§  Ki  Tho  above  remarks  apply  to  tho  first  ntago,  that  in 
which  the  control  of  legislat  ion  is  abandoned  by  tho  executive 
to  the  elected  majority  of  the  legislature.  We  now  come  to 
the  second  stage,  that  in  which  tho  executive  retains  control 
of  funds  needed  for  police  and  other  vital  services,  while 
abandoning  tho  appropriation  of  the  balance  of  tho  revenue 
to  the  elected  members.  To  begin  with*  this  eoneoHsion  is 
largely  illusory,  because  the  real  bono  of  contention  is  the 
allocation  of  funds  between  police  and  education,  that  is 
to  say,  between  tho  two  different  sections  of  tho  estimates. 
Tho  arrangement  will  not  prevent  elected  mem  born  from 
attacking  the  executive  for  appropriating  too  much  revenue 
for  police,  and  for  leaving  too  little  for  the  heads  submitted 
to  tho  control  of  tho  legislature.  The  president  can  scarcely 
rule  such  spoechon  out  of  order,  They  will  figure  conspicu- 
ously hr  every  budget  debates  and  help  to  aggravate  the 
public  temper.  Now  it  in  notioeable  that,  in  the  provincial 
Ie£ifitaturoH,  attacks  on  the  Government  of  India  for  their 
military  expenditure  play  little  part,  and  unless  sufficiently 
veiled,  could  be  ruled,  out  of  order  from  the  chair.  In  the 
district  bpardti  attacks  on  the  provincial  government  for 
not  reducing  police  expenditure,  in  order  to  give  the  boards 
more  revenue  for  education,  are  not  heard  at  all. 

§  14.   One  reason  is  that  tho  financial  relation**  of  the. 
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province  with  India,  and  those  of  the  district  with  the 
province,  are  settled  by  contracts  covering  a  period  of  years. 
But  the  division  of  the  revenue  into  two  parts — one  reserved 
to  the  control  of  government,  and  the  other  submitted  to 
the  control  of  the  legislature — can  scarcely  be  made  on  a 
fixed  basis.  It  will  have  to  be  adjusted  every  year,  and 
the  readjustment  will  be  the  occasion  of  most  exasperating 
discussions. 

§  15.  The  executive  know  that  if  they  are  to  do  their  duty 
and  to  maintain  order,  they  must  spend  so  much  on  police. 
They  cannot  afford  the  balances  demanded  by  the  elected 
members  for  their  own  section  of  the  estimates,  without 
imposing  new  taxation.  If  elected  members  wish  to  spend 
more  money  on  education,  there  must  be  fresh  taxation. 
Now  it  is  a  sacred  principle  of  public  finance,  in  the  most 
democratic  countries  of  the  British  Commonwealth  like 
Australia,  that  proposals  for  new  taxation  must  be  initiated 
and  framed  by  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  not  by 
private  members  in  the  legislature.  The  executive  may 
listen  to  suggestions  from  the  legislature,  but  the  formal 
proposal  must  be  made  and  embodied  in  a  Bill  by  the 
executive.  In  India,  at  any  rate,  the  whole  responsibility 
for  the  new  tax,  and  all  the  unpopularity  accruing  therefrom, 
will  rest  on  the  executive. 

§  16.  The  able  administrator,  whose  proposals  I  am  criti- 
cising, remarks  :  c  No  official  can  satisfactorily  serve  two 
masters,  whose  instructions  will  be  conflicting,  without 
:q.eglectmg  the  interests  of  one.'  It  will  readily  be  seen, 
however,  that  the  proposal  to  divide  the  estimates  into  two 
parts  violates  this  principle.  The  executive  is  to  reserve 
control  over  one  part  of  the  estimates,  yielding  control  of 
the  other  part  to  the  legislature.  The  executive  is  to  be 
responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  one  part  of  the 
estimates,  and  to  the  legislature  for  another  part.  For 
the  legislators  have  no  other  executive  of  their  own.  To 
give  them  a  separate  executive  for  the  matters  assigned 
to  their  control  is  the  very  proposal  which  my  critic 
condemns. 

§  17.  So  much  for  the  second  stage  ;  and  now  we  come 
to  the  third  and  last  stage,  that  in  which  the  legislators  are 
given  the  whole  control  of  supply  as  well  as  of  legislation, 
the  executive  still  remaining  responsible  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  executive  can  pass  no  laws,  arid  obtain  no 
money,  except  by  the  will  of  an  elected  legislature.  But  the 
legislature  cannot  remove  the  executive.  The  Government 
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is  only  removable  by,  and  is,  therefore,  still  responsible  to, 
the  Secretary  of  State*  Of  such  an  arrangement  it  can 
only  be  said  that  it  must  from  its  nature  lead,  and  has  in 
experience  always  led,  to  a  constitutional  deadlock,  the 
paralysis  of  government  and  consequent  social  disorder. 
The  results  of  such  a  condition  in  a  country  like  India  can 
best  he-  judged  by  those  who  have  spent  their  lives  thore. 

§  18.  So  far  I  have  been  discussing  proposals  which  are 
the  necessary  and  logical  outcome  of  the  Minto-Morley 
reforms.  Schemes  devised  on  that  principle  differ  mainly 
in  the  distance  they  propose  to  go  down  one  and  the  same 
road  which  ends  in  a  precipice,  The  Congress  League 
scheme  would  lead  India  to  the  very  brink.  To  take  one  of 
its  provisions  only,  it  is  laid  down  that*  exeeutiwB,  whether 
national  or  provincial,  are  bound  by  a  resolution  twice 
passed  within  thirteen  months,  despite  the  veto  of  the 
Governor-General.  Lot  us  take  two  not  improbable  caaae. 
Suppose  that  a  resolution  is  twice  passed,  obliging  the 
executive  to  make  primary  education  universal  and  com- 
pulsory within  a  given  time.  Such  a  stop  would  involve 
a  vast  increase  of  taxation.  But  the  whole  onus  of  framing 
the  necessary  measures  of  taxation  is  loft  to  the  executive* 
That  the  legislature  would  shrink  from  panning  such  measures 
is  more  than  probable*  The  executive  would  than  be  in 
a  position  of  having  to  execute  orders  without  the  means 
of  doing  so.  The  legislature  is  to  have  power  of  issuing 
orders  without  the  obligation  of  providing  the  funds  to 
pay  the  cost*  Such  a  Rcheme  is  impossible  from  the  outset* 
It  is  also  the  negation  of  responsible  government. 

§  19.  Then  again  the  legislature  might  order  the  executive 
to  reduce  the  expenditure  on  police  by  on©  half.  Such 
orders  might  involve  an  actual  violation  of  contraotn  legally 
binding  on  government.  It  might  also,  in  the  judgement 
of  the  executive,  involve  an  outbreak  of  public  disorder. 
The  opinion  of  the  Governor-General  would  already  have 
been  recorded  in  his  abortive  veto,  which  would  certainly 
not  have  bean  given  without  reference  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  AB  public  npirited  and  honourable  men,  the 
executive,  and  indeed  the  Governor-General  himself,  would 
have  no  choice  but  to  resign.  Th©  Secretary  of  State  could 
not  find  others  to  take  their  place,  and,  without  violating 
Ms  oonaoienoe,  oould  not  ask  them  to  do  so,  A  deadlooi 
with-  all  its  perils  would  b©  the  result.  *  I  would  press  \ 
writes  one  of  the  advocates  of  this  schema  *  for  substantial 
control  of  government  until  we  get  responsible  govern- 
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merit.    The  step  from  the  former  to  the  latter  will  not  be 
a  long  one.'  x 

§  20.  As  one  who  desires  to  see  responsible  government 
established  in  India  as  quickly  as  possible,  I  venture  to  differ. 
Responsible  government  can  and  will  b©  attained  by 
straightforward  means.  It  will  not  be  attained  by  means 
designed  to  destroy  all  government  in  the  process. 

§  21.    The  vital  defect  of  the  Minto-Morley  principle  is 
that  it  leaves  the  whole  responsibility  for  government  on 
one  set  of  men,  while  rapidly  transferring  power  to  another 
set  of  men.     It  operates  to  render  electorates  less  fit  for 
responsible  government,  instead  of  more  so.     It  creates  a 
situation  eminently  calculated  to  exasperate  the  executive 
and  legislature  with  each  other,  and  therefore  to  throw  the 
British  Government  and  the  Indian  community  at  large 
into  a  posture  of  mutxial  antagonism.    The  elected  members, 
untempered  by  any  prospect   of  having  to   conduct   the 
government  themselves,  have  everything  to  gain  by  harassing 
governmen,t,  and  preventing  it  from  passing  the  measures 
which  it  knows  to  be  vital.    In  actual  practice  what  happens 
is,  not  that  government  is  defeated,   but  rather  that  it 
shrinks  from  proposing  measures  which  it  knows  it  cannot 
pass.    The  nerves  of  the  state  are  slowly  but  surely  paralysed. 
The  elements  of  disorder  grow  and  raise  their  heads.    Every 
necessary  measure  for  preserving  order  is  denounced  as 
an  act  of  tyranny.     The  foundations  of  law  decay,  until 
suddenly,   as  in  Ireland,   the   whole   structure   collapses, 
order  has  to  be  restored  at  the  cost  of  bloodshed,  and  the 
growth  of  constitutional  government  is  indefinitely  post- 
poned.    No  government  suffering  from  creeping  paralysis 
can  maintain  its  prestige.     Even  in  India  the  prestige  of 
government  does  not  depend  upon  outward  show,  upon 
ceremonies,   uniforms,   salutes,   and  the  like,   but  simply 
on  ability  to  discharge  its  functions.    I  regard  the  future 
establishment  of  responsible  government  in  India  as  the 
greatest  achievement  in  which  my  own  race  can  share. 
But  government,  as  the  leaden*  of  the  Russian  revolution 
are  discovering,  is  the  only  possible  basis  of  self-government. 
Home  rule  could  be  given  to  Scotland  or  Wales,  if  they 
asked  for  it,  to-morrow.    The  real  difficulty  of  giving  it  to 
Ireland  is  that  government  has  never  been  firmly  estab- 
lished in  that  country.    In  India  no  measures  are  real  steps 
to  self-government  which  operate  to  render  it  ungovernable 
in  the  process.     Under  the  plan  proposed,   no   elective 
1  Letter  to  the  Bengalee,  dated  November  22, 1917. 
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member  of  the  legislature  contracts  any  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance'  of  order.  He  merely  develops  into  a  hostile 
critic  of  the  government's  endeavour  to  do  HO,  He  is  given 
no  chance  of  clomonst  rating  any  capacity  to  get  tilings  done. 
Popular  loaders  are  brought  to  the  front  mainly  by  ability 
to  harass  the  government  in  trying  to  do  them.  There  is 
no  gradual  transfer  of  responsibility.  When  public  irritation 
has  been  raised  to  boiling  point,  and  the  final  deadlock  IB 
reached,  the  only  further  concession  which  remains  in  to 
make  tho  executive  responsible  to,  and  therefore,  removable 
by,  the  legislature*.  This  means  the  institution  of  responsible 
government  at  one  stroke  in  a  community  where  eleetorR 
and  legislators  have  been  given  no  previous  exercjBe  in 
political  control.  The-  intermediate  stage  of  divided  control 
is  so  eminently  calculated  to  produce  public  irritation  that 
it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  far  safer  to  take  this  step  at  the 
outset..  That 'course,  however,  is  specifically  rejected  in  the 
recent  pronouncement  of  tho  Secretary  of  State  ;  it  doew  not 
therefore  come  within  the  scope  of  these  notes  to  disctiHH  it, 
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§  I .  TUK  fact  is  that  no  system  will  mutcood  under  which  it 

IH  not  possible  in  the  last  instance  to  secure  harmony  between 
the  executive  and  legislature  in  matters  essential  to  govern- 
ment. The  discovery  of  the  means  whereby  thin  can  ha 
done  in  a  government  based  on  election  is  the  groat  achieve- 
ment of  Knglaml  ;  and  it  is  worth  while  glancing  at  the 
manner  in  which  that  discovery  wan  arrived,  at.  In  the 
early  Middle  Ages  the  King  ruled  and  enacted  tho  lawn. 
Then  came  the  sta^o  at  winch  Parliament  had  acquired  the 
sole  right  of  making  laws  and  voting  mniplv\  while  the 
executive  power  remained  in  tho  hands  of  tne  King  and  his 
ministers.  There  were  no  legitimate  means  of  harmonizing 
the  action  of  tho  executive  and  legislature,  and  conflict 
between  the  two,  mitigated  by  corruption  of  Parliament  by 
the  Crown,  wast  tho  keynote  of  tho  -constitutional  struggles 
of  the  seventeenth  century  which  ended  in  the  downfall  of 
the  Stuart  line.  The  first  two  Hanoverian  kings,  who 
succeeded  the  Stuarts,  were  foreigners  who  knew  no  English 
and  were  mainly  Interested  in  their  German  dominions. 
The  government  of  Great  Britain  they  left  to  ministers  who 
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could  control  the  House  of  Commons.  George  III,  who 
knew  English,  and  was  more  interested  in  his  British  than 
in  his  German  dominions,  tried  to  go  back  on  this  system. 
By  wholesale  corruption  he  endeavoured  to  make  Parliament 
amenable  to  his  will,  and  chose  as  his  ministers,  not  the  real 
popular  leaders,  but  men  who  would  stoop  to  be  instruments 
of  corruption.  One  result  was  the  loss  of  America.  The 
situation  was  saved  by  the  fact  that  the  younger  Pitt, 
the  popular  leader,  gained  a  great  ascendancy  over  the 
King,  whose  mind  presently  began  to  fail.  The  principle 
that  the  King  must  choose  as  his  ministers  men  who  for 
the  time  being  were  able  to  command  a  majority  in  the 
legislature,  was  gradually  established.  The  principle  was 
finally  confirmed  with  the  advent  to  the  throne  of  a  girl 
Queen  in  1837.  Thenceforward  the  Sovereign  was  removed 
from  the  position  of  ruler  to  that  of  an  hereditary  president 
in  a  commonwealth.  The  power  of  the  mediaeval  Sovereign 
passed  to  the  leaders,  who,  for  the  time  being,  were  able  to 
command  a  majority  in  Parliament.  This  command  of 
the  legislature  was  the  condition  of  office.  Responsible, 
government  is  simply  a  means  of  securing  that  the  executive 
can  control  the  legislature,  the  necessary  condition  of  all 
government. 

§  2.  The  history  of  constitutional  government  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies  enforces  the  same  lesson. 

§  3.  The  Scottish  parliament  first  came  into  effective  being 
in  the  struggle  with  the  Stuarts.  The  crisis  began  when,  in 
1693,  the  Scottish  parliament  passed  a  Bill  fatal  to  the 
monopoly  of  the  English  East  India  Company.  Tweeddale, 
the  King's  minister,  yielding  to  his  feelings  as  a  Scottish 
nationalist,  disobeyed  the  orders  of  William  III  and  ratified 
the  Bill.  Serious  complications  with  Spain  were  the  result, 
and  finally  the  financial  ruin  of  Scotland.  The  efforts  made 
to  render  the  system  workable  by  corruption  broke  down. 
Nationalist  feeling  was  too  strong  for  such  exp^dients.  The 
crisis  was  precipitated  in  1701,  when  the  Scottish  parliament 
refused  to  pass  a  Bill  providing  that  on  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  the  same  King  should  succeed  to  the  Scottish  as  to 
the  English  throne.  Separation  and  war  were  avoided  by 
the  merging  of  the  English  and  Scottish  parliaments  in  one 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  The  problem  of  securing  har- 
mony between  the  legislatures  and  executives  in  both 
countries  was  thus  consolidated  and  transferred  to  West- 
minster to  find  its  solution  there  a  century  later. 

§  4.  The  very  same  problem  was  provoked  by  the  Irish 
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Lord  Durham  was  then  sent  out,  and  produced  a  report  on 
the  whole  situation,  which  first  explained  to  Englishmen  the 
nature  of  the  great  discovery  they  had  made  at  home — 
responsible  government.  Durham  recommended  its  applica- 
tion to  Canada.  He  pointed  out  that  no  executive  can 
continue  to  discharge  its  functions  unless  it  can  control  the 
legislature.  This,  however,  was  impossible,  where,  as  in 
Canada,  the  mainspring  of  the  executive  was  in  London, 
while  the  mainspring  of  the  legislature  was  in  Canada. 
The  Imperial  Government  must  either  abolish  the  elective 
principle  in  the  legislature,  and  so  make  it  subordinate  to 
the  executive,  or  else  place  the  executive  in  the  hands  of 
the  leaders  who  controlled  the  legislature  for  the  time 
being.  The  power  of  the  executive  to  carry  laws,  money 
and  otherwise,  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Queen's 
government,  was  an  absolute  necessity.  His  advice  was 
taken,  and  applied,  not  only  to  Canada,  but  also  to  other 
parts  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  wherever  the  material 
for  adequate  electorates  already  existed. 

§7.  The  system  condemned  by  Durham  was  recently 
revived  in  the  case  of  the  Transvaal  in  the  Lyttelton  con- 
stitution of  1906.  The  files  of  Hansard  are  not  accessible, 
but  I  venture  to  suggest  that,  if  any  one  will  search  them, 
he  will  find  tliat  the  case  urged  against  that  measure  by  the 
Liberal  opposition  rests  on  the  considerations  adduced  in 
these  pages.  That  constitution  never  came  into  force  ; 
but,  had  it  done  so,  no  one,  in  the  light  of  after  events,  can 
doubt  that  it  would  have  come  to  a  deadlock  in  the  first 
session.  The  Appropriation  Bill  would  never  have  been 
passed,  and  the  governor  would  have  been  faced  with  the 
same  situation  as  confronted  Durham  in  Canada. 

§  8.  In  all  these  cases,  be  it  noted,  the  materials  for  elector- 
ates existed  already.  These  struggles  were  not,  in  fact,  the 
exercise  which  fitted  electorates  for  responsible  government. 
Rather  they  resulted  from  communities  already  fit  for 
self-government,  who  were  feeling  about  in  the  darkness, 
until  they  discovered  by  trial,  failure,  and  retrial,  the 
mechanism  whereby  the  action  of  the  executive  and  legisla- 
ture could  be  harmonized  on  the  basis  of  popular  government. 
The  lesson  of  these  blunders  can  be  read.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  repeating  them  in  a  country  like  India,  but 
infinite  peril  by  reason  of  the  irritation  they  cause. 

§  9.  The  experience  gained  on  this  subject  in  various  parts 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  is  ably  reviewed  by  A.  Law- 
rence Lowell,  the  president  of  Harvard  University,  in  the 
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second  volume  of  his  standard  work,  The  Government  of 
England,  which  is,  by  the  way,  on  the  syllabus  of  the 
Calcutta  University.  He  then  goes  on  to  examine  two  eases 
in  which  the  Imperial  Government,  having  advanced  along 
the  lines  now  proposed  in  India,  had  to  go  hack  instead  of 
advancing  to  responsible  government. 

i  THE  CROWN  COLONIES 

1  The.  old  system  of  a  governor  appointed  by  the  drown,  coupled 
with  41  legislature,  elected  by  tho,  people,  has  disappeared  also  in 
most,  of  the  colonies  whose  inhabitants  are  not  mainly  of  European 
I  origin,- but-  in  this  ease  the  evolution  has  proceeded  in  the  opposite 

i  direction.     And   here  it   may  be  observed  that    in  sonic*  colonies 

when*,  the  population  was  white  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  is  no  longer 
so  now ;  not.  in  cumHequenre  of  any  great  change  in  the  proportion 
of  the,  rac.es,  but.  because  however  numerous  the  slaves  might  be, 
they  were,  until  freed,  of  no  political  account ,  In  this  way  most  of 
J  the"  British  West,  indies,  where  formerly  the  Europeans  we're  almost 

alone  considered,  are  now  filled  with  a  teeming  free  population,  of 
"I  which  the  whites  form  a  very  small  part. 

The.  history  of  Jamaica  may  nerve  to  illustrate  tho  transforma- 
tions by  which  the  earlier  form  of  government  has  been  turned 
into  that  of  a  modern  crown  colony,    ('aptured  from  the  Spaniards 
in  1655,  the  inland  was  rapidly  nettled  by  Englwhlnen,  and  Lord 
1  Windsor,  OH  his  appointment  as  (lover nor  in  1662,  was  instructed 

1  to  call  legislative  assemblies  according  to  the  custom  of  the  other 

colonies.  Thus  a  government  of  the  familiar  type  was  created, 
with  a  royal  governor,  an  appointed  council,  and  an  elected  assembly. 
A  score  of  years  had  not  passed  before  friction  with  England  began, 
and  although  in  this  instance  matters  were  soon  adjusted,  troubles 
arose  again  later,  and  throughout  the  eighteenth  century  we  find 
in  a  milder  form  quarrels,  of  tho  name  nature  as  in  the  North 
American  colonies,  constantly  breaking  out  between  the  Governor 
and  the  AHHcmbly.  That  body  refused  for  years  to  vote  a  permanent 
revenue,  and  made  appropriation**  to  be  expended  only  by  officers 
appointed  by  itself,  in  fact,  by  a  series  of  local  acts  tlie  collection 
and  expenditure  of  the.  revenue  was  taken  almost  entirely  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Governor,  and  transferred  to  commissioners  who  were 
really  the  members  of  the  Assembly  under  another  name.  Had  the 
islami  been  inhabited  only  by  Englishmen,  these  difficulties  might 
eventually  have  led,  m  in  Canada,  to  the  grant  of  a  responsible 
ministry  ;  but  the  presence  of  slaves,  ten  times  m  numerous  as 
the  free  whites,  lad  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  both  economic 
and  political  upheavals. 

In  1807  Parliament  forbade  tlia  slave  trade,  and  this  caused 

*  The  Oavtammmt  of  Englawif  by  A,  Lawrence  Lowell,  vol*  ii»  oh&p*  IT!, 
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a  scarcity  of  labour  in  Jamaica.  In  1833  it  went  much  further, 
and  against  a  protest  of  the  Assembly  denying  its  right  to  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  island,  it  abolished  slavery,  granting 
to  the  planters  a  compensation  which  they  regarded  as  wholly 
inadequate.  As  the  negroes  in  that  climate  could  easily  get  a  living 
from  unoccupied  lands,  without  working  for  wages,  emancipation 
struck  a  severe  blow  at  the  industries  of  the  colony.  In  1838  Parlia- 
ment again  undertook  to  legislate  about  the  domestic  concerns  of 
the  island  ;  this  time  by  an  act  which  took  the  regulation  of  prisons 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities.  Whereupon  the  Assembly 
in  consideration  of  c  the  aggressions  which  the  British  Parliament 
continue  to  make  on  the  rights  of  the  people  '  of  the  colony,  resolved 
to  {  abstain  from  any  legislative  function,  except  such  as  may  be 
necessary  to  preserve  inviolate  the  faith  of  fche  island  with  the  public 
creditor '.  The  English  ministry  then  brought  in  a  bill  to  suspend 
the  constitution  of  Jamaica.  This,  however,  was  so  nearly  defeated 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Cabinet  resigned,  and  although 
Sir  Robert  Peel  failed  to  form  a  ministry  on  account  of  the  famous 
*  Bedchamber  Question  ',  Melbourne  on  returning  to  power  made  no 
second  attempt  to  pass  the  bill. 

The  planters  must  have  felt  that  England  was  hounding  them 
to  their  ruin,  for  in  1846  the  foundations  of  their  former  prosperity 
were  undermined  still  further  by  the  adoption  of  free  trade,  and 
the  removal  of  preferential  tariffs  in  favour  of  sugar  from  the  British 
West  Indies.  The  Assembly,  under  the  pressure  of  economic 
distress,  passed  retrenchment  bills,  which  the  appointed  Council 
rejected  as  a  breach  of  public  faith,  and  the  deadlock  continued 
until,  by  the  offer  of  a  loan  of  half  a  million  pounds,  the  Assembly 
was  induced  in  1854  to  consent  to  a  revision  of  its  fundamental  laws. 
The  new  constitution  of  that  year  enlarged  the  powers  of  the 
Governor  in  various  ways  ;  among  others  by  transferring  to  him 
the  functions  hitherto  exercised  by  the  members  of  the  Assembly 
when  acting  as  commissioners  for  collecting  and  expending  the 
revenue  ;  and  although  he  was  to  be  assisted  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  by  an  Executive  Committee  composed  of  three  members 
of  the  Assembly  and  one  of  the  Council,  those  members  were  to  be 
selected  by  him. 

Vor  half  a  dozen  years  the  new  machinery  worked  well  enough, 
but  the  opportunity  for  political  deadlocks  had  by  no  means  been 
removed,  and  in  1860  strife  between  the  Governor  and  the  Assembly 
began  afresh.  The  first  occasion  therefore  was  a  question  about  the 
responsibility  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  an  over-expenditure  ; 
but  the  quarrel,  as  often  happens,  wandered  off  into  other  paths, 
and  might  have  continued  merrily  on  its  way  had  not  an  alarming 
insurrection  of  the  negroes  broken  out  in  1865.  Governor  Eyre 
was  accused  of  cruelty  in  suppressing  it,  but  his  action,  which  was 
vigorous  and  decisive,  won  the  admiration  of  the  white  people. 
They  had,  in  fact,  been  thoroughly  frightened,  and  were  ready  to 
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surrender  their  political  rights  for  the  sake  of  having  a  strong 
executive.  At  the  close  of  1866,  therefore,  the  legislature  of  Jamaica 
authorized  the  Queen  to  create  a  new  government  for  the  island, 
and  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  the  elective  Assembly,  after  a  life  of 
two  hundred  years,  came  to  an  end. 

Under  the  constitution,  which  went  into  effect  in  1867,  the  island 
became  a  crown  colony  with  a  single  Legislative  Council,  composed 
of  six  official  and  six  unofficial  members,  all  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  The  former  were  the  principal  officers  of  state  in  the  island, 
such  as  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attorney-General  and  the 
Commander  of  the  Troops,  while  the  Governor  himself  acted  as 
chairman.  But  the  political  experiments  in  Jamaica  were  not  yet 
over.  After  a  few  years  the  planters  recovered  from  their  fright, 
and  longed  to  have  the  administration  of  public  affairs  once  more 
in  their  own  hands.  In  1876  they  sent  a  memorial  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  asking  that  the  inhabitants  might  have  representatives 
in  the  Council  and  might  control  the  revenues.  The  Secretary  of 
State  replied  that  a  suggestion  to  alter  the  constitution  so  recently 
established  could  not  be  entertained.  But  when  similar  petitions 
were  made  in  later  years,  the  government  yielded  to  the  extent  of 
permitting  half  of  the  seats  in  the  Council  to  be  elective.  The 
change  was  made  by  the  constitution  of  1884,  whereby  the  Council 
was  to  consist  of  the  Governor,  and  of  nine  appointed,1  and  nine 
elected,  members.  Inasmuch  as  the  Governor  could  control  the 
appointed  members,  such  an  arrangement  would  appear  to  place 
a  constant  majority  at  his  command,  but  this  result  was  modified 
by  a  provision  that  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  elective  members  on 
financial  questions,  or  a  unanimous  vote  of  those  members  on  any 
other  subject,  should  be  decisive,  unless  the  Governor  considered  the 
matter  of  paramount  public  importance.  In  other  words,  he  had 
power  to  override  the  elected  members,  but  he  was  not  intended  to  use 
that  power  for  current  affairs. 

Except  for  a  few  changes  that  do  not  concern  us  here,  the  Con- 
stitution of  1884  remained  unaltered  until  1897,  when  the  Council 
was  enlarged  in  a  way  that  must  be  described  in  order  to  make 
clear  the  present  method  of  controlling  that  body.  The  elected 
members  were  increased  from  nine  to  fourteen,  one  for  each  of  the 
parishes  in  the  island.  At  the  same  time  the  official  and  appointed 
members  were  raised  only  to  ten,  or,  including  the  Governor,  to 
eleven,  but  he  was  empowered  to  add  four  more  if  a  question  of  great 
importance  made  it  necessary  to  do  so.  In  short,  he  was  nominally 
in  a  minority  in  the  Council,  but  as  a  last  resort  could  transform 
Ms  appointees  into  a  majority.  This  he  did  a  couple  of  years  later, 
after  a  long  series  of  altercations  with  the  elected  members,  chiefly 
on  the  subject  of  the  taxes.  For  some  time  insular  finance  had  -been 
perplexing.  There  had  been  deficits,  and  the  Governor  with  the 
appointed  members  felt  that  the  revenue  must  be  made  to  balance, 
1  Four  of  them  official,  and  five  unofficial. 
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the  expenditure  ;  while  the  elected  members,  suffering  under  the 
weight  of  the  existing  taxation,  were  loath  to  increase  their  burdens. 
Finally,  in  1899,  the  Governor  proposed  a  tax  on  typewriters,  sewing- 
machines,  books,  and  magazines,  and  when  the  elected  members 
refused  to  vote  for  it,  he  made  appointments  to  the  four  additional 
seats  on  the  Council.  The  step  was  taken  after  a  consultation  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and 
although  the  additional  members  resigned  soon  afterwards,  on  an 
undertaking  by  the  elective  councillors  to  vote,  for  the  tax,  their 
appointment  showed  that  the  home  government  was  prepared  in 
cases  of  serious  disagreement  to  exert  its  authority  by  overpowering 
the  elective  element  in  the  Council. 

The.  history  of  Jamaica  is  the  more  instructive,  because  the 
government  in  its  transition  from  the  old.  type  to  its  present  form 
has  passed  through,  an  unusual  variety  of  metamorphoses.  It  has 
had  alongside  of  the  Governor  an  Assembly  wholly  elected,  a  single 
Legislative  Council  wholly  appointed,  and  a  Council,  in  which  the 
elected  members  were,  or  could  be  made,  a  minority.  Each  of  these. 
forms  is  still  found  in  the  crown  colonies,  but  save  in  a  very  few  cases 
the  first  of  them  has  disappeared  and  the  prevalent  types  are  those 
iri  which  the  legislature  is  composed  exclusively,  or  for  the  major 
part,  of  appointed  members. 

A  more  recent  example  of  the  tendency  to  do  away  with  an 
elective  assembly,  where  full  responsible  government  cannot  be 
granted,  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Malta.  After  its  capture  from 
the  French,  in  1800  the  island  was  at  first  under  the  sole  authority 
of  a  Governor,  who  was  often  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces 
there  ;  and  in  fact  it  is  the  great  importance  of  Malta  as  a  naval 
base  that  has  prevented  it. from  acquiring  any  large  measure  of  self- 
government.  Strategic  considerations  will  not  permit  the  people 
to  govern  themselves  as  they  please,  and  yet  the  inhabitants,  who 
enjoyed  a  representative  assembly  before  the  coming  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  are  so  numerous  that  the  post  cannot  be  treated,  like 
Gibraltar,  simply  as  a  garrison.  But  this  peculiar  condition,  which 
has  precluded  government  by  responsible  ministry  on,  one  side,  and 
pure  military  rule  on  the  other,  does  not  make  the  political  events 
in  the  island  less  valuable  as  an  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining a  semi-popular  form  of  administration. 

An  advisory  council  was  associated  with  the  government  of 
Malta  in  1838-9,  but  no  trace  of  popular  representation  was  intro- 
duced until  1849,  when  the  Crown  by  Letters  Patent  created  a  Council 
of  Government,  composed  of  the  Governor  with  nine  appointed,  and 
eight  elected,  members.  This  gave  the  people  of  the  island  a  chance 
to  make  their  opinions  heard,  but  not  to  make  them  prevail,  for  the 
government  always  had  a  majority  at  its  command,  and  at  times 
used  it  so  freely  as  to  foster  a  strong  desire  to  bring  the  local  adminis- 
tration under  real  popular  control.  The  agitation  continued  for 
many  years,  and  finally  a  plan  for  a  new  Council,  based  upon  petitions 
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by  the  Maltese,  themselves,  was  put  into  effort  by  Lette.™  Patent 
of  1887.  It  reduced  the  appointed  members  to  HIX,  and  increased 
the.  elected  ones  to  fourteen,  of  whom  ten  were  chosen  by  the 

«      1  ordinary  voters,  while  the  clergy,  file  nobility,  flu*  graduates  of  the 

1     i  university,  and  the  chamber  of  commerce  had  one  representative 

upicee.  Thus  the  elected  members  preponderated  heavily,  and, 
what  is  more,  on  money  bills  their  votes  alone  were  to  be  counted. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Crown  had  not  only  the  usual' veto  and  an 
exclusive  right  to  initiate  measures  dealing  with  the  revenue,  but 
reserved  to  itself  an  ultimate  power  to  legislate  independently  by 
Order  in  Council. 

The  Maltose  soon  found  that  their  actual  control  over  the  govern- 

I  meut  was  loss  than  they  had  exported,  and  us  early  as  181)1 ,  after 

the  elected  members  had  resigned  ana  protest  against  the  policy  of 
the  Governor,  a  riot  was  caused  by  the  attempt  of  a  mob  to  over- 
awe the  Council,  Dissensions  continued,  with  resignation  as  an 
occasional  resource,  but  the  popular  party  had  no  specific'  issue  an 
a  basis  for  opposition  until  iH*JH,  In  that  year  Colonel  tlowson,  a 
British  army  officer,  who  had  given  evidence  in  Knglish  as  a  witnesK, 
and  was  asked  to  sign  a  translation  of  it  into  Italian,  the  official 
language  of  the  court,  refused  to  do  so  on  the  ground  that  he  could 
not  read  what  ho  was  required  to  sign,  Thereupon  he  was  com- 
mitted for  contempt  of  court  ;  and  although  the  Uovornor  saved 
him  from  going  to  jail,  indignation  was  folt  that  a  British  officer 
should  be  ordered  to  prison  by  u  British  court  for  refusing  to  sign 
a  statement  in  u  foreign  tongue  that  ho  did.  not  understand, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  directed  the  Uovornor  to  lay  before  the  Council 
ordiminc.oH  making  English  as  well  as  Italian  the  official  language 
of  the  courts*  and  when  the  Council  rejected  thorn,  they  were 
enacted  by  Order  in  Council  in  March  !H9*J,  The  elected  members 
protested,  resigned,  wore  returned  again  without  opposition*  and 
then  refused  to  JWIKH  money  bills,  which  wore  in  turn  put  in  force  by 
Order  in  CouneiL 

The  question  of  language  involved  a  singular  stitto  of  affairs, 
Italian,  which  had  boon  substituted  for  I /a  tin  in  tho  courts  after 
the  Knglitth  occupation,  was  tho  tongue  of  the  educated  classes 
but  not  of  tho  groat  mass  of  tho  population,  who  ttpoak  Maltese, 
a  dialect  baser!  upon  Arabic.  It  could  fairly  lit*  aiwerted,  therefore, 
that  English  wan  quite  UK  appropriate'  an  official  language  HH  Italian, 
Th«  question  affected  tho  KchoolH  at*  well  an  the  courta.  Some  time 
before  a  plait  had  been  put  in  force  whereby  tho  children  ware 
taught  Maltese  in  tho  two  youngoHt  clantioK,  and  then  the  parents 
were  allowed  to  ehoomt  whothor  they  nbtiuid  Htudy  KnglUh  or  ltaiian» 
with  the*  result  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  chose  the 
former,  But  now  tho  elected  membera  of  the  "Council,  claiming  that 
the  choice  of  the  parents  wan  not  really  free,  demanded  that  Italian 
be  thet  regular  tiubjeet  of  nttidy,"  ami  deolined  to  pans  some  of 
appropriatiotm  for  the  Mchool*'  unbm  an  ordinance  for  the 
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purpose  was  adopted.  In  an  interview  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  their 
delegates  went  much  farther,  asking  for  responsible  government. 
Such  a  request  was  of  course  refused,  with  an  intimation  that 
the  elected  members  did  not  fairly  represent  the  people  of  the 
colony ;  and  in  view  of  the  small  proportion  of  voters  and  the  still 
smaller  number  who  went  to  the  polls,  this  may  very  well  have 
been  true. 

The  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  the  government  set  on  foot 
a  vigorous  agitation  in  the  island ;  while  in  the  Council  they  passed 
their  ordinance  for  the  schools  ;  only  to  see  it  met  by  a  veto. 
Thereupon  they  rejected  appropriations,  resigned,  and  were  again 
re-elected.  Clearly  the  constitution  as  it  stood  did  not  work.  The 
popular  element  was  too  strong  or  too  weak  to  please  any  one ; 
and  finally  in  1903  the  gordian  knot  was  cut  by  Letters  Patent  which 
abolished  the  Council,  and  substituted  another  composed,  in  addition 
to  the  Governor,  of  ten  appointed,  and  only  eight  elected,  members. 
The  Governor  was  given  also  the,  sole  right  of  initiating  measures, 
and  thus  the  Council  was  reduced  to  a  consultative  body  where  the 
representatives  of  the  people  can  express  their  opinions  but  have  no 
means  of  putting  them  into  effect.  After  an  experience  of  seventeen 
years  the  Constitution  of  1887  has  been  abandoned  and  the  condi- 
tions of  184-9  have  been  restored.  Nor  was  the  result  due  to  a  change 
of  party  in.  England,  for  the  Letters  Patent  of  1887  had  been  issued 
by  a  Conservative  ministry.  The  constitution  of  that  year  was  doomed 
to  fail,  because  it  created  two  independent  forces  that  were  almost 
certain  to  come  into  collision,  without  any  power  that  could  bring  them 
into  harmony.  Parliamentary  government  avoids  deadlocks  by  malmig 
the  executive  responsible  to  the  legislature.  Presidential  government 
limits  deadlocks,  because  all  the  organs  of  the  state  must  ultimately 
submit  to  a  superior  tribunal,  the  electorate  of  the  nation.  But  a  legisla- 
ture elected  by  the  people,  coupled  with  a  Governor  appointed  by  a  distant 
power,  is  a  contrivance  for  fomenting  dissensions  and  making  them 
perpetual.1 

§  10.  Such  being  the  experience  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth, as  interpreted  by  an  American  investigator  of  the 
highest  authority,  advocates  of  this  principle  are  commonly 
driven  to  defend  it  by  appealing  to  the  examples  of  Germany 
and  Austria.  The  late  Mr.  Gokhale,  for  instance,  advised 
that  e  The  relations  of  the  executive  government  and  the 
legislative  councils  so  constituted  should  be  roughly  similar 
to  those  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Reichstag 
in  Germany  '.  Before,  however,  we  accept  German  guidance 
in  the  task  of  extending  self-government  to  India,  it  is 
well  to  examine  a  little  more  closely,  than  I  think  Mr.  Gokhale 

1  The  constitution  now  proposed  for  Malta  is  deliberately  based  on 
the  principle  of  dyarchy. 
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had  done,  the  in  nor  working  of  the  elective.  iiistitution« 
which  the  monarohs  of  (Central  Europe*-  have  used  an  a  mask 
for  despotism.  Some  years  ago  I  had  an  informing  con- 
versation on  this  subject  with  the  correspondent  of  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitnnf/,  which  was  then  an  organ  of  German 
liberalism.  "  How  in  it  \  I  asked,  "  that  your  Emperor  is 
able  to  pass  his  budgets  and  measures  through  an  assembly 
based  on  male  adult  suffrage  V  '  *  Because  ?,  my  German 
friend  replied,  *  whenever  the  Reichstag  has  rejected 
measures  which  the  Emperor  deems  essential,  the  Emperor 
has  dissolved  them,  and,  appealed  to  the  nation  to  support 
him.  And  so  far  the  nation  has  always  given  the  Emperor 
the  majority  for  which  he  has  asked.'  *  Do  yon  mean', 
1  inquired,  *  that  your  Emperor  goes  electioneering,  and  that 
the  voters  support  him  against  their  own  representatives  ?  ' 
fc  That  is  what  it  comes  to,'  he  said.  '  You,  of  course,  do 
not  understand  the  power  which  the  Kaiser's  claim  to  divine 
right  still  has  over  the  minds  of  the  German  people,  a  power 
reinforced  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  military  success  for  the 
last  century.1  fc  But  this  claim  to  superior  wisdom  based 
on  divine  right ',  I  objected,  "  will  scarcely  continue  to 
prevail  indefinitely  with  an  educated  people  like  the  Germans. 
Sooner  or  latex*  the  voters  wilt  refuse  to  listen  to  the  Kaiser's 
appeal,  and  will  support  their  own  representatives  by  return- 
ing a  majority  pledged  to  reject  the  Emperor's  measures/ 
My  friend  threw  up  his  hands  in  horror  and  cried,  *  God 
forbid !  We  should  then  lone  our  constitution,  The 
Emperor  would  simply  dismiss  the  Reichstag,  collect  the 
taxes,  and  proceed  to  administer  the  country  without  them, 
with  the  army  at  his  back.'  *  But  the  army  \  I  urged, 
4  is  the  nation  in  arms.  Why  do  you  fear  that  the  nation 
in  arms  should  support  the  Emperor  against  the  nation  at 
the  ballot  box  V  *  *  It  is  just  the  habit  of 'military  discipline  \ 
he  replied.  s  Ho  long  as  the  German  people  are  dazzled  by 
I  a  course  of  unbroken  military  success,  the  prestige  of  the 

monarchy  will  remain  unimpaired  and  all-powerful.  The 
power  of  the  head  of  the  army  over  the  soldiers  will  be 
stronger  than  the  spirit  of  freedom  amongst  those  soldiers 
in  private  life/  From  that  moment  onwards  I  felt  that  war 
was  inevitable.  If  the  system  rested  on  the  military  prestige 
of  the  dynasty,  and  the  habit  of  blind  obedience  in  the  ranks, 
that  habit  would  haTe  to  be  exercised  in  war,  and  the  prestige 
of  the  dynasty  would  have  to  be  refreshed  with  new  victories. 
And  now,  when  the  failure  of  the  Kaiser's  brutal  designs 
is  casting  its  shadow  on  the  dynasty's  prestige,  the ''Reichstag 
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is  beginning  to  assert  its  claim,  to  make  and  unmake  the 
executive.  To  that  claim  the  Kaiser  is  opposing  his  own, 
that  his  ministers  are  responsible  to  him  alone,  as  he  himself 
is  responsible,  not  to  the  people  of  Germany,  but  to  God. 
The  system  cannot  outlast  the  failure  and  fall  of  the  Prussian 
autocracy.  Reformers  will  be  wise  to  look  for  some  other 
model  upon  which  to  base  the  first  steps  towards  responsible 
government  in  India. 

§  11.  Outside  the  British  Commonwealth  a  number  of 
countries  have  endeavoured  to  pass  from  paternal  to  popular 
government.  Of  these  I  can  only  think  of  two  important 
cases  in  which  the  transition  has  been  effected  without 
a  long 'series  of  revolutions  and  civil  disorders.  These  two 
are  Italy  and  Japan.  The  nucleus  of  modern  Italy  was 
Piedmont,  a  state  in  which  constitutional  government  had 
already  been  achieved.  In  both  these  cases  the  transition 
was  watched  and  tended  by  native  monarchs  who,  unlike 
the  German  Emperor,  xised  their  personal  prestige  to  guide 
the  nation  from  paternal  to  popular  government.  Mr.  Price 
Collier  states  that  on  several,  occasions,  when  the  opposition 
in  the  Japanese  Assembly  threatened  to  embarrass  the 
Government,  a  message  was  sent  to  them  from  the  Mikado 
that  their  speeches  disturbed  the  souls  of  his  ancestors. 
Instantly  the  opposition  collapsed.  In  plain  words  the 
Mikado,  in  guiding  his  people  towards  responsible  govern- 
ment, made  full  use  of  the  religious  veneration  with  which, 
his  throne  was  regarded.  In  India  an  alien  government 
has  no  sxich  appeal  to  make.  Still  less  can  it  go  on  election 
campaigns  like  the  German  Emperor. 

§  12.  Elsewhere  the  movement  towards  responsible  govern- 
ment has  proceeded  through  a  series  of  violent  and  bloody 
disorders.  France,  Mexico,  the  South  American  Republics, 
Turkey,  Persia,  China,  and  Russia  are  cases  in  point.  Not 
all  of  these  countries  can  be  said  to  have  yet  reached  the 
goal  of  responsible  government ;  and  the  failure  has  been 
most  marked  wherever  the  country  was  so  large  that  it 
was  necessary  to  organize  provincial  democracies  as  well 
as  a  central  democracy,  and  bring  these  different  organs  of 
government  into  proper  relation  with  each  other.  The 
reason  for  the  success  achieved  in  America  and  the  British 
Dominions  was  in  great  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
provincial  democracies  were  thoroughly  developed  and 
established  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  central 
government  under  popular  control. 
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LETTER,  VI 
A  LTRRN  ATT V  E  M  ETHO  PS  CO  M  PA  R E I ) 

§  I.  IMPERIAL,  and  oven  provincial,  executives  are.  some- 
what removed  from  the  facts  to  which  their  decisions  relate. 
The  springs  of  action  may  be  weakened  at  head-quarters 
some  time  before  the  effects  are  seen  in  the  field.  A  poison 
may  be  none  the  less  deadly  because  it  is  slow,  but  the 
connexion  of  cause  and  effect  are  harder  to  trace.  It  is 
perilously  easy  for  one  generation  to  ignore  the  results  of 
a  system  which  will  only  mature  in  the  time  of  their  suc- 
cessors. But  when  in  1912  Mr.  Ookhale  proposed  to  extend 
the  principle,  already  applied  to  the  Indian  and  provincial 
executives,  to  the  district  executives,  Lord.  Hardingc's 
government  were  quick  to  see  where  it  led.  Speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  government,  the  Member  for  the  Home 
Department  reviewed  the  proposal  an  follows  : 

Well,  Sir,  an  the  Ilon'Me.  Mover  IMH  Haid,  lie  only  wishes  thin 
Council  to  be  advisory  to  Imjiu  with.  Thin  eoune.il  "of  nine  men, 
when  we  come  to  look  to  Mr.  Gokhale's  proposals,  we  find  that  HO 
far  from  being  advisory  to  begin  with,  they  an*  very  largely  adminis- 
trative councils,  and  that  is  the  view  which  has  been  take?*)  by  many 
Hon'blc  Members  of  thin  Council  they  want  not  advisory  but 
administrative  or  executive  councils.  Well,  Sir,  I  have  said  enough 
to  show  that  Collectors  and  executive  officers  will  not  he  rendered 
more  efficient  hy  a  council  of  this  kind  ;  but  that  if  local  matters 
are  to  be  referred  to  an v body,  it  must  be  local  bodies  and  that  the 
hopes  lie  with  them;  but  in  case  thin  Council  desire,  to  pass  this 
resolution  in  agreement  with  the  Hon'ble  Mr,  Ookhale,  I  should  like 
it  to  feel  riot  only  what  thin  Collector's  council  might  be,  to  Im/in  with, 
but  what  it  might  become  to  end  with.  I  fear  myself  that  the  nine 
councillors  intended  by  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  (Jokhale  as  nine*  muses  to 
inspire  the  Collector,  would  end  by  becoming  nine  millstoneH  round 
his  neck.  If  that  should  come,  to  pass,  wo  might  an  well  do  away 
with  the  unfortunate  Collector  altogether.  Now,  Sir,  the  Hon'ble, 
Mr*  Qokhale  has  not  ^repeated  what  he  has  said  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Decentralisation  Commission,  and  it  may  perhaps 
interest  you  to  know  before  you  agree  to  his  council  of  nine.  Under 
his  scheme  you  would  already  have  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  post 
of  Commissioner,  arid  there  would  be  no  one  left  between  the  Local 
Government  and  the  Collector* 

If  I  have  been  able  to  convince  Hon'ble  Members  here  that  the 
Collector  would  also  go,  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  what  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  will  be,  I  hardly  suppose  that  the  Hon'bie 
Mover  himself  contemplates  this  result  absolutely  with  equanimity. 
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I  do  not  think  that  the  Council  will  do  so  either,  and  I  am  perfectly 
sure  that  any  such  idea  as  the  elimination  of  the  Collector  or  the 
emasculation  of  his  power  would  be  viewed  with  the  utmost  con- 
sternation and  concern  by  the  masses  of  the  people,  to  whom  the 
impartiality  of  the  Collector,  and,  I  may  add,  his  independence,  is 
the  very  sheet  anchor  of  their  trust  in  British  administration.  As 
far  as  Government  is  concerned,  I  can  only  say  that  if  this  proposal, 
as  devised  by  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale,  were  carried  out  and  carried 
to  its  logical  conclusions,  it  would  undermine  the  executive  power 
of  the  Government,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  therefore  that  the' 
Government  of  this  country  can  contemplate  for  a  moment  its 
executive  powers  being  undermined. 

•  §  2.  The  general  teaching  of  experience  needs  to  be  studied 
to  the  full.  But  the  real  intrinsic  nature  of  the  problem 
before  us  has  to  be  grasped,  and  a  new  solution  devised 
to  fit  its  peculiar  conditions.  We  shall  not  solve  it  by 
tearing  leaves  wholesale  out  of 'the  records  of  precedents. 
We  must  think  for  ourselves,  and  have  the  courage  to  add 
a  new  page  to  the  volume  of  human  experience.  The  root 
of  the  problem,  I  suggest,  is  to  bring  electorates,  however 
small,  into  being  ;  to  give  them  genuine  responsibilities  ; 
to  enable  them  to  trace  the  effect  of  the  votes  they  give 
on  their  own  lives  and  so  to  connect  cause  and  effect ;  to 
watch  the  results  ;  and  to  add  responsibilities  with  a  generous 
hand,  as  fast  as  the  results  justify  the  addition,  at  the  same 
time  increasing  the  electorates  as  rapidly  as  may  be. 

§  3.  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  conception  that  I  propose  to 
examine  the  one  expedient  which  I  have  so  far  seen  proposed 
which  does  not  proceed  upon  the  principle  of  leaving  the 
executives  responsible  to  Parliament  in  England,  while 
making  them  dependent  for  their  powers  on  elective 
assemblies  in  India,  unweighted  by  any  responsibility  for 
seeing  that  the  government  is  carried  on.  The  plan  in 
question  is  to  institute  complete  responsible  government 
in  one  selected  area  and  observe  the  results.  Underlying 
this  suggestion  is,  I  feel,  the  fallacious  assumption  that 
communities  being  either  fit  or  unfit  for  self-government, 
therefore  statesmanship  consists  in  discovering  to  which 
of  two  categories  a  given  community  belongs.  Now  India 
is  of  all  countries  the  most  diverse,  not  only  in  race,  language, 
and  religion,  but  also  in  the  degree  of  advancement  attained 
by  its  various  parts.  One  test  of  one  part  would  be  little 
or  no  criterion  of  the  others.  Moreover,  the  institution  of 
full  responsible  government  in  one  province  only  would 
tend  to  make  the  others  unmanageable.  Men  are  sentient 
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beings  ;  and.  you  cannot,  import,  the  methods  of  a  physical 
laboratory  into  political  research.  The  general  unrest 
produced  throughout  the  rest  of  India,  which  was  asked 
to  wait  indefinitely,  would  react  on  the  favoured  province, 
and  prejudice  the  results  of  the  experiment  there.  If  the 
first  experiments  on  responsible  government  are  to  nuccoed, 
it  must  be  in  an  India  at  peace  in.  her  own  mind  and  through- 
out' her  coasts. 

§4.  This  expedient,  moreover,  mistakes  the  whole  character 
of  the  problem,  as  I  nee  it,  which  is  to  train  electorates 
throughout  India  by  the  exorcise  of  real  responsibilities 
proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  electorate  for  the  time 
being.  The  process  of  education  .should  proceed  simul- 
taneously in  ftll  parts  of  British  India,  according  to  the  pace 
at  which  each  community  in  able  to  wove.  The  example 
set  by  the  more  advanced  communities  will  be  simply 
invaluable,  but  only  if  the  more  backward,  communities 
are  given  the  opportunity  of  emulating  and  imitating  that 
example  at  onco,  so  far  as  in  them  lies.  They  rnunt  be 
allowed,  to  fool  that  the  successful  exercise  of  one  power 
will  quickly  bo  followed  by  the  addition  of  others. 

§  />.  Thin  particular  proposal  has  boon  mooted  by  men  who 
aw  just  as  firmly  convinced  as  I  am  that  responsible  govern- 
ment is  the  only  sound  goat  of  policy,  and  are  no  less  anxious 
to  reach  it.  On  several  occaKionn,  however,  I  have  met 
people  who  honestly  believe,  that  the  goal  of  self-govern- 
mont  for  India  was  a  mirage,  and  have  done  their  bent  to 
|  convert  mo  to  that  view,  Such  people  arc  fertile*  in  negative 

y  advice,     Having  listened  to  the  reason*  against  every  Bug* 

V  geflted  oourwft,  l  have  always  made  a  point  of  asking  them 

what/  positive  suggestion  they  would  offer,  assuming  that 
publics  opinion  In  "  England  insists  that  Homething  should 
be  clone.  Pressed  to  this  point,  the  advice  of  Buch  men 
has  usually  been  to  initiate  full  responsible  government 
in  one  province  a«  an  experiment.  That,  they  believe, 
would  convince  public  opinion  at  home  of  the  truth  oi 
their  own  conviction  that  responsible  government  is  a  goal 
.  of  policy  impossible  for  India,  I  agree  that  the  reBulto  oi 
sd  drastic  an  experiment  would  be  likely  to  ML  But  the 
failure  would  lead  to  a  wholly  misleading  conclusion .  You 
might  just  as  well  set  out  to  test  the  potential  vitality  d 
a  man  long  bed-ridden  by  nending  Mm  to  march  twenti 
miles  the  first  day*  The  proper  course  is  to  develop  Mi 
strength  by  a  little  exerouie  gradually  increased  as  til 
patient  can  bear  it.  That  I  submit  can  only  be  done  bj 
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transferring  some  genuine  functions  to  Indian  executives 
responsible  to  electorates,  and  by  increasing  the  burden 
as  each  of  them  shows  its  capacity  to  carry  more. 


LETTER  VII 
THE  GOAL 

§  1.  THE  principle  of  specific  delegation  is  highly  elastic. 
It  admits  of  infinite  diversity  of  application.  To  begin 
with,  it  involves  a  reconsideration  of  the  map.  But  that 
is  a  virtue  rather  than  a  defect  ;  for,  if  anything  is  certain, 
it  is  this,  that  a  map  of  India  designed  from  first  to  last 
to  suit  the  needs  of  a  highly  bureaucratic  government, 
with  its  mainspring  in  England,  is  not  suited  to  a  country 
governed  by  executives  responsible  to  electorates  in  India 
itself  :  and  that  is  the  goal  to  which  we  are  now  pledged. 
Every  step  we  now  take,  and  specially  the  first,  must  look 
to  a  time  when  all  purely  Indian  questions  will  be  decided 
in  India  by  Indian  electorates.  We  are  bound  to  test  all 
our  proposals  by  the  question  how  they  will  lead  to  that 
goal,  and,  when  it  is  reached,  how  far  they  will  harmonize 
with  its  conditions.  The  very  object  of  stating  a  goal  is 
to  avoid  makeshifts,  which  come  to  stay  and  hang  about 
the  neck  of  the  future  like  millstones.  It  is  capacity  to 
work  with  an  eye  on  the  distant  goal,  which  distinguishes 
the  statesman  from  mere  politicians  who  live  from  hand  to 
mouth. 

§  2.  Now  what  are  purely  Indian  questions  ?  To  answer 
that  question  we  must  ask  another — what  is  India  ?  The 
goal  of  responsible  government  implies  an  ideal  inseparable 
from  its  attainment — a  self-governing  nation  or  nations, 
a  Dominion  or  Dominions  within  the  limits  of  the  British 
Commonwealth.  Now  is  India  to  be  the  future  home  of 
one  nation,  or  a  group  of  nations  ;  of  one  Dominion,  or  of 
a  group  of  Dominions  ?  To  bring  matters  down  to  a  fine 
point,  is  Europe  the  model  upon  which  India  is  to  develop, 
or  rather  is  she  to  seek  bar  example  in  the  territories  covered 
by  the  United  States  of  America  ?  There  are  two  schools 
01  thought  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  issues 
between  them  should  be  thought  out  in  time.  For  every- 
thing which  follows  will  depend  upon  which  of  those  two 
conceptions  are  chosen. 

§  3.  The  great  diversity  of  India  in  respect  of  race,  language, 
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and  religion  5  points  to  Europe  rather  than  the  United  States 
as  the  natural  model  to  be  followed,  if  so,  our  aim  will 
then  be  to  mould  Bengal,  Madras,  .Bombay,  the.  Punjab, 
the  United  Provinces,  and  the  other  existing  provinces  of 
India  into  nation*,  each  with  a  domestic  government 
responsible  to  itself.  But  if  we  are  really  keeping  the  goal 
of  responsible  government  in  our  mindn,  thin  conception 
breaks  down  at  the  outset.  Wo  are  hound  to  look  at 
future  needs,  as  well  an  at  present  oonditionn.  These  units, 
large  as  they  are,  have  common  mter<wt«  which  are  strictly 
Indian — railways,  tariffs,  social  law,  and  commercial  law— - 
which  cannot  be  controlled  by  these  units  acting  apart, 
The  recent  experience  of  South  Africa,  and  the  older  ex- 
perience of  the  other  Dominions,  and  of  the  United  Htates, 
proves  that  a  number  of  self-governing  units  cannot  control 
these  interests,  without  establishing  a  central  government 
responsible  to  all  the  communities  alike.  Unless  we  look 
forward  to  an  Indian  government  responsible  to  the  whole 
people  of  India  for  the  control  of  intmwt-K  too  large  for  any 
of  her  provinces,  those  interest's  will  have  to  be  controlled 
by  the  Imperial  (Government  from  outside,  That  in  the 
view  expressed  m  Lord  Islington's  recent  lecture  at  Oxford, 
but  it  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  Pronouncement  of 
August  20.  If  Indian  tariffs  are  always,  to  be  controlled 
by  the  Imperial  Government,  then  matters  which  are 
strictly  Indian  will  bo  controlled  by  an  authority  out- 
Hide  India,  and  that  is  the  negation  of  roHponHiblo  govern- 
ment. The  nations  of  Europe,  with  alt  their  diversity^ 
have  such  interests  in  common,  Interests  which  cannot 
bo  controlled,  HO  long  as  they  remain  divided  in  separate 
camps,  with  no  common  authority  and  no  common  law* 
Hence  the  spectre  of  war,  which  the  United  State**  has 
long  banished  from  her  shores,  hauntn,  ami  wilt  long  con- 
tinue to  haunt,  Europe,  UnlewH  India  IB  doomed  to  the 
fate  of  Europe,  her  common  intoreHtn  munt  be  controlled. 
We  are  pledged  to  the  goal  of  transferring  that  control  to 
India  herself.  Responsible  government  meatui  no  U>BB,  and 
it  is  in  realizing  that  control,  in  becoming  the  mifttreBd  of 
her  own  houna  and  in  all  itn  chambers*, "  that  India  will 
transcend  the  diversity  of  her  rao0st  religions,  arid  tongues, 
and  attain  in  the  end  to  the  oonnciousueHa  of  nationalism 
and  to  the  verity  of  nationhood  The  raoent  declaration 
leaves  us  no  choice.  It  is  not  Europe  which  we  can  take 
as  the  model  for  India,  but  a  Huper-nation,  conceived  oa 
the  scale  of  the  United  States  of  America,  an  that  nation 
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would  have  been  had  it  remained  within  the  precincts  of 
the  British  Commonwealth. 

§  4.  This  conception,  which  we  cannot  evade  without  being 
false  to  our  pledges,  brings  with  it  the  motive,  in  the  absence 
of  which  all  schemes  of  self-government,  all  projects  of 
making  a  nation  in  India,  will  fail.    The  ideal  of  an  Indian 
nation,  the  appeal  of  Indian  patriotism,  is  the  choice  which 
educated  Indians  themselves  will  make.     The  appeal  of 
a  Bengali  nation,  or  of  a  Punjabi  nation,  is  not  of  itself  large 
enough  to  evoke  the  spirit  of  devotion  upon  which  alone 
self-government   can  rest.     It  was  love  of  Japan  which 
moved  her  people  to  seek  from  all  the  world  the  knowledge 
which  might  raise  their  country  to  the  plane  achieved  by 
other  great  nations  of  the  world.    This  devotion  to  a  great 
country,  existing  or  to  be,  is  the  spiritual  force  without 
which  education  degenerates  into  mere  instruction.    If  we 
do  but  think  what  the  task  of  an  English  schoolmaster 
would  be,  could  he  never  appeal  to  a  sense   of  English 
nationalism,  we  shall  realize  this  truth.     As  the  name  of 
England  stirs  ourselves,  so  must  the  name  of  India  be 
brought  to  stir  the  children  of  this  country.     Personally 
I  see  in  India  little  trace  of  spontaneous  devotion  to  the 
British  Commonwealth,  or  of  Imperial  patriotism  as  I  con- 
ceive it — the  kind  of  sentiment  which  makes  Australians 
and  Canadians  feel  they  would  die  sooner  than  see  this 
Commonwealth  perish,  or  their  own  nation  cease  to  be  part 
of  it.    Roots  from  which  this  greater  love  has  sprung  have 
yet  to  be  planted  in  India,  and  we  must  not  look  to  gather 
that  rich  harvest  until  the  seeds  of  freedom  have  long 
flourished  in  her  soil.    Some  gratitude  exists  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  realize  the  benefits  of  British  rule.     Much 
loyalty  there  is  on  the  part  of  princes  and  nobles  to  the 
person  of  the  King.    The  legend  of  that  King  ruling  a  quarter 
of  mankind  has  its  hold  on  the  oriental  imagination  of  the 
dumb  millions  of  the  Indian  mofussil.     But  those  strong 
though  delicate  ties  of  mutual  esteem  and  affection,  by 
which  the  citizens  of  a  true  commonwealth  are  knit,  have 
yet  to  be  developed.     They  will  spring  in  time  from  the 
new  policy.     Their  growth  will  be  the  triumph  of  a  later 
age.    Eor  the  present  I  believe  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  artificial  forcing  of  an  Imperial  patriotism,  until  a  true 
Indian  patriotism  has  become  conscious  in  the  life  and  soul 
of  this  people.     Cultivate  that ;   give  it  scope  for  expres- 
sion, and  above  all  a  field  for  exercise  ;    and  one  day  the 
greater  love  of  the  greater  Commonwealth  will  be  found 
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to  have  come  without  observation.  With  educated  Indians 
this  may  bo  sooner  than  wo  now  dream,  if  thoy  be  but 
given  their  place  in  tho  supreme  councils  of  this  world 
Commonwealth,  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  from  which, 
\  indeed,  they  cannot,  be  spared. 

M 
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§  I.  I1!1  is  in  assuming  the  control  of  Indian  affairs  that  an 
Indian  patriotism  and  its  after-fruit H  will  develop.  And 
no  vision  smaller  than  India  will  give  to  her  people  the 
internal  driving  force  they  need.  Let  us  face  the  ideal  ol 
a  united  India  in  all  its  magnitude  and  in  all  its  diversity 
Let  us  face  the  difficulties  with  which  that  magnitude  and 
diversity  confront  us,  and  endeavour  to  reduce  them  at 
the  outset  HO  far  as  we  can.  What  place,  for  instance,  has 
.Burma  in  the  vision  of  a  future  Indian  nation  ?  CJeographi- 
cally  she  in  as  far  removed  from  India  an  Rangoon  in  from 
Calcutta.  In  race,  language,  and  religion,  her  people  have 
•scarcely  a  point  in  common  with  those  of  India.  The 
pj  attempt  to  incorporate  Burma  in  the  fabric,  of  Indiar 

^  administration  in  the  consequence  of  a  system*  the  anti- 

thesis of  popular  government,  which  groups  different  com- 

*  munition    without'   reference   to   anything    but   immediate 
i                             administrative  convenience.     Burma  was  incorporated  ir 

India  when  our  policy  was  dominated  by  the  conception 

*  of  a  vast  Kanttirn  dependency.     That  conception  IR  rio^ 
i  abandoned,  and  India  and  Burma  ought  to  be  divorced 
I  Tho  people  of  neither  country  desire  the  alliance*     Th< 
i  Burmese  member  has  no  proper  place  in  the  Indian  legii1 
j  lature.    If  we  really  intend  to  create  a  united  Kelf-govenunf 
I  India,  .Burma  should  be  emancipated  from  the  (lovemmem 
|  of  India,  and  should,  either  be  placed  under  the  persona 
I  rule  of  the  Viceroy »  or  its  Government  should  be  renderec 
I  answerable  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  direct,    Ii 

will  be  more  contrary  to  nature  to  force  Burma  into  th< 
fabric  of  an  Indian  nationhood,  than  to  incorporate  Irelam 
in  Great  Britain,  or  Finland  in  Russia.  To  this  important: 
extent  the  problem  can  be  simplified  at  onoe.  .  • 

§  2,  India,  we  said,  must  oome  to  control  affairs  wMol 
are  purely  Indian,  She  is,  hovwver,  to  remain  an  Integra 
part  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  Her  foreign 
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are  those  of  the  whole  Commonwealth.  She  can  never 
therefore  control  them  apart.  They  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  whole  Commonwealth,  in  the 
control  of  which  she  must  come  to  share.  The  Indian 
frontier  is  a  large  item  in  foreign  affairs.  Live  wires  run 
from  it  throughout  the  whole  of  Asia  and  Europe,  the  mis- 
management of  which  at  this  end  may  involve  the  whole 
Commonwealth  in  war  and  set  the  whole  of  the  world  on 
fire.  Here  is  the  one  critical  frontier  in  any  part  of  the 
British  Dominions,  and,  if  India  were  now  inhabited  by 
a  people  already  as  fitted  and  practised  in  self-government 
as  those  of  England  herself,  it  would  not  be  possible,  so 
long  as  they  remain  part  of  the  British  Commonwealth, 
to  place  the  Indian  frontier  under  the  control  of  a  govern- 
ment responsible  only  to  the  people  of  India.  That  frontier 
must  remain  under  the  sole,  imfettered  control  of  the 
Imperial  Government  charged  with  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  This  principle  ought  to  be  enunciated  and  imple- 
mented now,  and  effect  can  only  be  given  to  it  by  reserving 
from  the  outset  a  strip,  however  narrow,  from  sea  to  sea, 
which  would  isolate  a  self-governing  India  from  any  contact 
with  foreign  frontiers.  The  proposal  means  no  more  than 
completing  the  policy  inaugurated  by  Lord  Curzon  when 
he  separated  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  from  the 
Punjab.  That  province  has  simply  to  be  extended  down 
the  right  bank  of  the  Indus  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  east- 
wards along  the  foothills  of  the  mountain  barrier,  taking 
a  narrow  strip  not  more  than  a  few  miles  wide  along  the 
frontiers  of  Nepal,  to  the  point  where  the  boundaries  of 
India  and  Burma  meet  on  the  confines  of  Tibet.  The  self- 
governing  India  of  the  future  would  then  be  as  well  isolated 
from  complications  with  foreign  Powers  as  Australia  herself. 
The  future  destination  of  the  frontier  province  would  be 
signalized  by  removing  it  to  the  personal  control  of  the 
Viceroy  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor-General  in 
Council,  the  members  of  which  are  destined  to  become 
hereafter  the  ministers  of  a  cabinet  responsible  to  an  Indian 
parliament.  This  arrangement  would  be  closely  analogous 
to  that  under  which  the  Governor-General  of  South  Africa 
is,  in  that  capacity,  the  legal  head  of  the  Union  Government, 
while,  as  High  Commissioner,  he  is  •  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  as  de  facto  ruler  of 
all  British  South  African  territories  not  included  in  the 
Union. 

§  3.    If  once   it  were   understood  that  India   is  to   be 
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separated  from  foreign  complications  by  a  province  destined 

!  to  remain  subject  to  the  Imperial  Government  as  absolutely 

t  and  as  finally  as  Malta  or  Gibraltar,  tho  whole  project  of 

developing  India  as  a  self-governing  Dominion  will  begin  to 

assume  a  different  aspect.     A  large  factor  in  the  alarm  with 

i  which  the  (taut-ions  Knglishman  views  that  prospect,  arises 

from  the  half-conscious  dread  in  the*  back  of  his  mind  as  to 

what  would  happen  to  the  peace  of  the  whole  Commonwealth, 

if  this,  its  one-  critical  frontier,  were  relegated  to  the  charge 

of  a  Dominion  ministry.     Such  a  thing  would  be  utterly 

wrong  in  principle.     Imperial  control  of  the  frontier  ought 

to  be  established  from  the  outset,  and,  when  once  that  has 

been  definitely  settled,  the  Imperial  Government  can  em- 

*'  bark  on  steps  for  establishing  India  on  the  same  footing  aft 

the  self-governing   Dominions  with  a  lighter  heart  and  a 

|  clearer  mind. 

'"  §  4.  The  territory,  then,  of  which  I  am  thinking  as  the  home 

of  a  future  self-governing  Dominion  is  tho  Indian  Peninsula 
bounded  by  tho  Indus,  the  lino  where  tho  plains  meet  the 
,  Himalayan  range  and  the  line  which  divides  Burma  from 

i  Assam  and  Bengal,     It  in  to  this  territory  that  we  should 

consider   how   we  are  going  to  apply  the   conception  of 
j  a  super-nation  organized  on  tho  lines  of  tho  United  States 

]  of   America,  as  it  would  havo  been  had  it  doveloped  as 

*  a  self -governing  Dominion  of  tho  British  Commonwealth* 

|  Lot  UK   think   how   this   conception   affects  tho  internal 

;  structure  of  tho  map,    American  publicists  of  tho  eighteenth 

i  century  wore  accustomod  to  spoak  of  tho  thirteen  States 

|  as  *  those  nations  '.    This  application  of  tho  word  *  nation  ' 

1  to  any  Stato  of  the  American  Union  would  bo  quite  impos- 

sible to-day.  An  American  thinks  of  the  wholo  Republic  as 
his  nation,  and  tho  State  has  now  been  reduoed  to  its  proper 
level  In  MB  mind— to  tho  level  of  a  province.  But  the 
province  in  an  essential  organ  of  that  vast  polity.  It  was 
far  too  groat  over  to  bo  ruled  on  tho  lines  of  self-government 
by  one  administration  from  one  centre*  A  nation  BO  vast 
could  only  govern  itself,  provided  that  it  was  cut  up  into 
a  number  of  provinces,  each  managing  its  own  affairs  for 
itself.  Those  provinces  had  first  to  be  got  into  working 
order  on  self-governing  lines,  with  areas  appropriate  thereto. 
Then,  and  than  only,  could  they  be  brought  into  proper 
relation  to  each  other  and  to  a  central  national  government 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  all  functions  too  large  for  the 
several  provinces'  to  control.  Amongst  the  problems  which 
distract  Russia  at  this  moment  are  those  of  finding  areas 
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appropriate  to  provincial  self-government,  of  equipping 
them  with  electoral  governments  of  their  own,  of  reconstruct- 
ing the  national  government  on  an  electoral  basis,  of  giving 
to  each  authority  its  appropriate  functions  and  revenues, 
and  of  driving  all  these  coaches  through  the  gate  of  a  revolu- 
tion side  by  side.  In  India,  happily,  there  is  no  need  to 
court  disaster  by  trying  to  do  all  these  difficult  .things 
together  in  one  operation.  With  all  the  experience  before 
us  of  America  and  the  self-governing  Dominions  her  map 
can  be  readjusted  on  lines  compatible  with  the  popular 
control  of  her  institutions. 

§  5.  In  guiding  India  from  paternal  to  popular  govern- 
ment one  vital  truth  has  always  to  be  kept  in  mind.    The 
areas  and  administrative  mechanism  developed  by  a  system 
of  paternal   government,  are  utterly  different  from  those 
developed  by  a  system  of  popular  government.     When 
introducing   responsible   government   in   a   great   country 
which  has  never  had  it  before,  you  must  be  prepared  to 
revise  your  areas,  and  to  re-construct  your  administrative 
system.    As  every  practical  man  knows,  popular  prejudice 
is  always  a  factor  which  has  to  be  considered  in  political 
arrangements.     There  is  in  human  nature  an  element  of 
conservatism  which  makes  a  great  number  of  men  cling 
to  any  arrangement  to  which  they  are  accustomed.     To 
a  detached  observer,  one  of  the  most  pathetic  features  in 
the  Indian  situation  is  the  tenacity  with  which  certain 
elements  of  its  people,  and  those  the  most  vocal,  cling  to 
features  in  the  system  organized  by  us  foreigners,  which 
are  in  fact  the  greatest  obstacles  to  popular  government. 
One  is  our  educational  system  ;  another  is  the  Permanent 
Settlement ;  a  third  the  vast  satrapies  into  which  our  sys- 
tem has  divided  India.     No  statesman  will  disregard  the 
prejudices  of  a  highly  conservative  people  in  favour  of 
the  existing  order.     On  the  other  hand,  no  ruler  will  be 
worthy  of  the  name  of  statesman  who  will  not  help  Indians 
to  escape  from  our  arrangements,  and  from  their  own 
prejudice  in  favour  of  them,  when  to  do  so  is  necessary  for 
the  attainment  of  popular  government  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  name.     The  tendency  to  act  as  though  statesmanship 
consisted  merely  in  listening  to  those  living  men  who  can 
make  their  voices  heard  is  the  curse  of  modern  liberalism. 
It  has  been  the  undoing  of  Ireland,  and  may  easily  be  that 
of  India.    Even  where  a  people  can  speak  with  one  united 
voice,  their  verdict  may  be  fatal  to  after-generations  whose 
voice  cannot  as  yet  be  heard.     The  duty  of  statesmen 
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in  to  think  out  the  plan  which  is  right  in  itself,  to  state 
that  plan  clearly  and  boldly,  and  then  guide  the  community 
towards  it  as  closely  as  popular  prejudice  will  allow,  not 
failing  to  appeal  to  their  innate  sense  of  trusteeship  for 
those  who  come  after  them. 

§  6.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  begin  by  considering  what  con- 
ditions, apart  from  popular  prejudice,  are  needed  to  realize 
most  quickly  the  scheme  of  responsible  government  for 
India  outlined  in  the  pronouncement  of  August  20.  I  shall 
then  go  on  to  suggest  in  what  manner  the  people  of  India 
can  best  be  helped  to  approximate  to  those  conditions  for 
themselves. 

§  7.  Now,  looking  at  any  great  country,  it.  in  easy  to  see  that 
there  are  certain  areas  correlative  to  certain  organs  of  govern- 
meut.  At  the  bottom  you  find  the  village,  the  town,  and 
the  district,  so  called  in  India,  which  corresponds  to  the 
English  and  American  county  or  the  French  department. 
These  areas  are  the  field  of  what,  in  technical  language,  is 
called  local  government.  In  a  later  page  we  shall  see  how 
sharply  the  sphere  of  local  government  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  political  government,  which  belongs  to  provin- 
cial  and  national  authorities.  The  one  deals  only  with 
administrative  detail,  the  other  includes  the  settlement  of 
wide  political  issues. 

§  8,  In  all  groat  communities  the  political  field  in,  or  ought 
to  be,  divided  between  one  central  government  and  a  number 
of  provincial  governments.  There  are  various  reasons  for 
this,  which  can  best  be  explained  by  keeping  in  mind  the 
United  States.  Congress  at  Washington  could  not  pass  all 
the  measures  required  by  the  different  parts  of  that  vast  and 
varied  community.  It  would  break  down  for  want  of  time, 
and  its  measures  would  not  be  sufficiently  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  various  local  communities.  We  cannot  imagine 
one  law  and  system  of  education  for  the  whole  of  America, 
And,  if  we  could,  its  administration  from  one  centre  would 
be  too  rigid.  Areas  so  far  removed  as  California  and  New 
York  need  different  systems,  adapted  to  their  local  con- 
ditions and  administered  in  response  to  the  feelings  of  each 
community,  Apart  from  this,  an  educational  system, 
administered  from  Washington  for  all  America,  would  be 
too  vast  for  any  one  authority  to  control. 

§9.  These  reasons  for  provincial  governments  and  areas  are 
sufficient ;  but  they  could  b©  multipled  indefinitely.  It  h 
for  want  of  such  institutions  that  social  reform  is  paralysed 
in  the  British  Isles,  France,  and  Italy.  One  central  govern- 
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ment  is  unable  to  cope  with  the  needs  of  thirty  or  forty 
millions.  Effective  social  reform  will  never  be  attained, 
unless  or  until  they  develop  self-governing  provinces  com- 
mensurate with  those  of  Switzerland,  the  Dominions,  or 
the  United  States.  The  first  problem  before  India  is  to 
get  areas  in  which  provincial  self-government  can  be  made 
effective. 

§  10.  At  present  the  major  self-governing  provinces  of  India 
are  as  large  as,  or  larger  than,  the  three  nations  referred  to 
above.  How  comes  it  that  India  is  divided  into  units  so 
vast  ? 

Some  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  question  by  a  glance  at 
the  map  of  North  America  as  it  existed  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Its  soil  was  then  divided  between  three 
Great  Empires,  which  ecll  centred  in  Europe.  Spain  claimed 
to  administer,  as  one  huge  province,  all  the  territories  now 
covered  by  Mexico,  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
Alabama,  and  Florida.  Similarly  France  claimed  a  vast 
triangular  territory,  of  which  the  north-eastern  angle  was 
opposite  Newfoundland,  the  north-western  angle  near 
Winnipeg,  and  the  southern  angle  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  England  claimed  a  much 
smaller  area,  the  coast  strip  extending  from  the  boundary 
which  now  divides  New  Brunswick  and  Maine  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  Florida. 

§11.  The  vast  territories  of  Spain  and  France  were  each 
governed  as  one  great  province  from  Mexico  City  and 
Quebec  respectively.  The  much  smaller  British  strip  was 
already,  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  partitioned 
into  no  less  than  thirteen  self-governing  colonies.  This  parti- 
tion was  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  self-govern- 
ment. Now  that  the  Spanish  and  French  territories  have 
all  been  brought  under  electoral  government,  they  have 
all  had  to  be  subdivided  in  the  same  way.  The  lesson, 
which  can  be  freely  illustrated  from  Asia,  is  that  centralized 
autocracies  develop  satrapies  which  are  far  too  large  for 
the  purposes  of  provincial  self-government.  The  old  Chinese 
provinces  are  on  far  too  large  a  scale  for  this  purpose. 
Aggregates  so  vast  include  communities  so  various  as  to 
need  different  laws  and  institutions  to  suit  their  peculiarities. 
Provincial  self-government  has  been  evolved  to  meet  this 
need.  Quebec  and  Ontario  were  once  placed  under  a  single 
government,  which  suited  them  ill ;  for  one  was  Catholic, 
the  other  Protestant ;  one  French,  the  other  British. 
Roman  law  prevailed  in  one.  province,  and  English  common 
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law  in  the  other.  The  creation  of  a  federal  govern- 
ment enabled  thorn  to  develop  an  KuI>nationaIitioH~of  one 
great  nation,  like  fcho  English  and  Scots,  and  yet  to  bo 
separated  as  self-governing  provinces  able  to  develop  their 
respective  institutions  in  harmony  with  their  different 
conditions. 

§  1.2.  In  Australia  there  were  no  nuelt  nodal,  religious,  and 
legal  distinctions.  The  eastern  coast-belt  was  first  organized 
as  one  Province  of  New  South  Wales,  the  whole  of  which 
was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  at  Sydney. 
But  the  moment  popular  institutions  wore  introduced  the 
settlers  in  the  territories  now  known  an  Victoria  and  Queens- 
land found  themselves  out  in  the  cold,  an  compared  with  the 
central  districts  adjacent  to  Sydney.  The  community  was 
too  large  for  effective  control  under  popular  institutions. 
The  result  was  that  the  electorates  of  Victoria  and  Queens- 
land were  both  detached,  and  placed  tinder  separate  provin- 
cial governments  of  their  own, 

§  13.  If  the  areas  of  provincial  Holf-governmcnt  are  too 
large,  an  artificial  and  irknomo  unity  in  imposed  upon  the  too 
widely  different  elomonts  embraced,  which  presently  demand 
to  be  sub-divided  into  smaller  Holf-governing  areas.  Pro- 
vinces, moreover,  planned  on  the  Bcalo  of  nations  tend  to 
fall  apart  as  separate  national  unite*.  And  besides  all  this, 
self-government,  always  a  difficult  bumuoHH  in  itn  beginnings] 
is  much  more  difficult,  if  fitHt  applied  to  a  community  BO 
great  that  the  various  roproKontativoH  know  little  of  parts 
other  than  their  own.  To  attempt  Holf -government  on  too 
wide  a  scale  is  to  prejudice  its  SUCGOHH  at' the  outset. 

§  14.  All  thiB  has  an  obviotiH  bearing  on  the  existing  pro- 
vinces of  India.  They  are  for  the  moat  part  the  artificial 
creations  of  a  paternal  and  highly  centralized  Government 
which  has  its  mainspring  in  England.  They  were  designed 
as  the  satrapies  of  a  vast  oriental  dependency.  The  United 
Provinces,  for  instance,  contains  48,000,000,  and  is  larger 
than  any  .European  State  but  the  Ruaaian  and  Gorman 
Empires.  It  contains  a  large  variety  of  languages,  races, 
and  levek  of  societv.  To  attempt  the  first  essay  in  respon- 
sible government,  by  applying  it  to  so  vast  and  varied  an 
aggregate,  is  to  prejudice  the  whole  experiment.  It  is  also 
to  court  failure  in  the  last  stages  of  this  great  project  of 
creating  a  united  and  BeU-governing  India,  liese  vast 
satrapies,  .conceived  on  .the  ecale  of  considerable  nations, 
will  learn,  under  the  influence  of  electoral  government,  to 
thank  as  such,  and  so  tend  to  fail  apart.  Eke  the  overgrown 
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provinces  of  China.  If  India  is  to  be  taken  as  the  true 
national  unit,  as  it  must  be,  it  is  of  vital  importance  to 
consider  now  what  the  proper  provincial  units  are  to  be  out 
of  which  the  whole  national  fabric  can  be  built.  The  moment 
you  begin  to  establish  electoral  governments,  the  boundaries 
of  their 'jurisdictions,  lightly  sketched  by  the  pencils  of 
officials  and  diplomats,  begin  to  bite  into  the  political  map 
like  acids.  The  boundaries  of  artificial  areas  like  those  of 
Roumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Serbia,  carved  out  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  have  within  a  few  decades  become  lines  over  which 
their  respective  inhabitants  have  fought  and  bled.  The 
internal  peace  of  India  generations  hence  will  depend  upon 
the  wisdom  and  foresight  with  which  the  areas  of  provincial 
self-government  are  planned  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  new 
departure. 

§  15.  Once  again  we  may  refer  for  guidance  in  solving  this  - 
problem  to  the  example  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
That  Republic  is  divided  into  forty-eight  States,  with  an 
average  population  of  2,000,000  souls.  Of  these  the  most 
closely  settled  is  New  York,  with  a  population  of  10,000,000. 
Thus,  if  we  take  the  largest  State  of  the  United  States  of 
America  as  our  standard,  British  India,  with  its  population 
of  240,000,000,  might  appropriately  be  divided  into  some 
twenty -four  larger  and  smaller  States.  The  term  *  States  ' 
was  suggested  to  me  as  having  two  merits.  In  the  first 
place  it  helps  to  suggest  the  model  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  keep  it  in  mind.  In  the  second  place  it  gives  a 
description  nicely  parallel  to  that  of  the  Native  State's 
which  might,  I  suggest,  be  conveniently  described  as 
*  Principalities  '.  This  change  of  title  will  enable  us  to 
adopt  the  American  term  State  in  describing  the  provincial 
areas,  which,  as  I  think,  India  must  have  in  a  federal 
system  based  upon  popular  government.  And  in  this 
connexion  let  me  add  that  the  division  of  India  into  some 
twenty-four  States  would  give  areas  far  more  comparable 
to  the  major  Principalities,  the  largest  of  which,  Hyderabad, 
contains  13,000,000  inhabitants.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  Princes  of  India  will  come  to  play  a  part  in  the  life 
of  the  great  nation  to  be  called  into  being.  If  they  follow 
the  example  set  by  several  of  the  leading  Princes,  who  have 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  representative  system,  they  will 
develop  in  the  direction  of  constitutional  monarchies,  in 
sympathy  with  movements  inaugurated  in  British  India. 
The  Princes  themselves  should  be  gathered  in  the  Upper 
Chamber  of  a  great  Indian  legislature,  so  that  the  Indian 
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nation  of  the  future  will  not  lack  the-  leadership  for  which  it 
will  naturally  look  to  its  hereditary  statesmen. 

§  1(3.  In  suggesting  tho  most  populous  State  of  the  American 
Union,  with  its  population  of  10,000,000,  na  the  standard  to 
be  used  for  States  in  India,  no  suggestion  is  made  that  these 
States  should  be  constituted  on  any  mechanical  principle. 
The  defect  of  the  present  areas  is  that  they  ^re  too  mechani- 
cal. The  Province  of  Bihar  and  Orissa,  for  instance, 
combines  communities  with  an  almost  cynical  disregard  of 
tho  differences  between  them.  Tho  plan  suggested  will 
remedy  these  unnatural  unions.  This  particular  province 
would  fall  naturally  into  three  Provincial  States-  Bihar, 
with  its  population  of  24,000,000,  and  Orisna  and  dhota 
Nagpur,  with  5,000,000  apiece.  But  Orissa  itself  ought  to 
|  bo  increased  by  the  inclusion  of  those  people  of  the  same 

J  language  and  race  who  inhabit  the  northern  extremity  of 

Madras  and  tho  Central  Province.  Tho  disparity  incize 
between  these  areas  is  no  greater  than  that  which  exists 
in  tho  United  States,  and  in  all  the  other  federal  Unions, 
Bihar  in,  of  course,  a  dangerously  large  unit  upon  which 
to  begin  an  experiment  in  provincial  self-government, 
and  might  have  to  bo  Hubdividod,  as  Virginia  lias  been, 
The  first  consideration  in  to  get  comnumitioH  which,  as  con- 
trasted with  those  of  the  British  Isles,  France,  and  Italy, 
arc  not  too  largo  for  effective  Bolf-govornment  on  really 
provincial  lines.  Where  possible,  historic  areas  liko  Hind 
shpuld  be  taken.  But  unity  of  language,  race,  and  religion 
are  also  important  factors,  and  language  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all.  Tho  greatest  obstacle  to  a  real  extension  of 
popular  government  in  India  in  the  practice  of  conducting 
public  business  in  the  English  tongue.  By  all  means  let 
English  occupy  the  same  position  as  Hindustani  has  in 
Northern  India  sinco  the  time  of  the  Mughal  Empire.  In 
j»*  English  lies  the  hope  of  national  unity  and  of  knowledge 

&  from  the  outside  world.    Let  the  public  records  be  kept  in 

English ;  extend  knowledge  of  that  language  in  every  possible 
^!  direction.    But  if  all  discussion  of  public  affairs  is  conducted 

in  English,  then  public  life  is  going  to  be  confined  for  many 
generations  to  come  to  a  narrowly  restricted  class.  How  can 
electorates  ever  be  brought  to  grasp  the  questions  submitted 
to  their  judgement,  if  allpublio  discussion  is  to  be  conducted 
in  a  foreign  tongue  ?  The  use  of  the  vernaculars  in  politics 
is  essential  if  India  is  to  advance  towards  responsible 
government  at  any  but  tho  slowest  pace*  The  areas  of 
provincial  self-government  must  be  designed  largely  with 

!'• 
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a  view  to  making  it  possible  for  public  business  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  language  which  all  the  legislators  can  speak  with 
ease,  and  which  the  largest  possible  number  of  electors  can 
understand.  Given  these  conditions,  a  vast  number  of 
land-holders  and  others,  who  cannot  conduct  debates  in 
English,  are  rendered  available  for  public  life.  The  hope  of 
popular  government  lies  in  the  vernaculars.1 

§  17.  The  educated  classes  in  India  have  long  claimed  their 
country's  right  to  develop  on  the  lines  of  a  self-governing 
Dominion,  and  that  claim  has  now  been  recognized  in  words 
which  I  venture  to  prophesy  will  prove  as  irrevocable  as 
Magna  Carta  itself.  I  have  heard  a  number  of  Indians  say 
that  it  is  only  in  the  last  few  months  that  they  have  begun 
to  realize  what  responsible  government  means  ;  and  indeed 
it  would  be  strange  if  it  were  otherwise.  If  Socrates  were 
here  he  would  say  that  such  confessions  were  the  beginning 
of  wisdom,  and  if  you  are  to  take  'the  self -governing 
Dominions  as  the  model  upon  which  you  mean  to  construct 
the  polity  of  India,  it  is  vital  to  realize  what  a  Dominion 
means.  A  community  so  different  as  India  cannot  copy 
their  constitutions  outright.  The  real  lesson  they  have  to 
teach  is  that  of  all  commonwealths,  that  the  polity  of  India 
must  be  built  up  by  a  series  of  experiments  and  in  accor- 
dance with  the  lessons  they  give.  But  certain  lessons  can  be 
learned  at  once,  from  the  experience  already  gained  by  the 
Dominions,  and  one  of  those  lessons  can  be  read  in  Quebec* 
No  one  will  question  now  that  it  was  a  mistake  on  Lord 
Durham's  part  to  try  to  force  this  French  people  of  the 
Roman.  Catholic  communion  into  an  unnatural  union  with 
the  British  and  Protestant  community  of  Ontario.  The 
main  point  of  the  federal  structure  adopted  by  Canada  is 
that  it  enables  a  national  union  to  be  realized,  while  leaving 
distinct  racial,  linguistic,  and  religious  units,  organized  as 
self-governing  provinces,  to  lead  their  own  life  under  their 
own  conditions. 

§  18.  If  this  experience  is  held  in  mind,  can  we  really  look 
forward  to  a  United  States  of  India  within  the  British 

*•  I  had  scarcely  penned  the  above  words  when  three  Ooriya  gentlemen, 
who  had  just  been  attending  a  deputation  to  the  Viceroy  and  Secretary  of 
State,  called  to  see  me.  Their  attention  had  been  caught  by  the  treatment 
of  the  question  of  areas  in  the  Joint  Address,  and  they  came  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  basing  self-government  on  racial  and  linguistic  units.  One  part 
of  the  Ooriya  people  are  included  in  Madras  and  another  in  the  Central 
Province.  Naturally  they  desire  a  reunion  with  Orissa,  which  will  bring 
together,  in  one  self-governing  State,  some  10,000,000  Ooriya-speaking 
people. 
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Common  wealth ,  under  which  Hind  and  the  Cauaresc-spoaking 
people  are  tied  and  bound  into  the  .same  wolf -governing  unit 
as  the  Marathas  ?  Are  not  the  Marathan  themselves  entitled 
to  a  State  such  as  will  perpetuate  the  traditions  of  that 
famous  community  ?  Are  the  Tamil  and  Teiugu  peoples 
of  Madras  to  be  given  no  separate  institutions  of  their  own  ? 
Are  the  Ooriyas  to  be  left  dispersed  amongst  three  provinces, 
the  larger  section  being  left  under  the  permanent  domina- 
tion of  the  people  of  Bihar  "/  To  baae  responsible  govern- 
merit  on  such  units  is  not  only  to  ignore  the  experience  of 
the  other  Dominions,  but  to  violate  principles  for  which  we 
are  fighting  in  this  war.  You  cannot  base  responsible 
government  on  units  evolved  on  principles  which  are  the 
antithesis  of  that  system.  You  cannot  graft  figs  on  thorns, 
or  grapes  on  thistles. 

§  19,  The  greatest  of  all  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
the  United  States  and  the  self-governing  Dominions  is  that 
India  must  build  up  her  own  constitution  from  her  own 
experience.  But  before  this  can  happen  India  must  be 
given  a  chance  of  earning  her  experience.  fcJhe  must  also 
be  given  electorates  capable  of  reading  that  experience,  and 
organs  through  which  they  can  express  their  views.  At 
present  the  people  of  British  India  have  no  experience  of 
anything  but  of  the  vast  unwieldy  satrapies  in  which  their 
races  and  religions  are  jumbled  together.  Before  they  can 
really  judge  of  their  own  future  needs,  they  must  be  given 
some  experience  of  self -governing  units  of  a  Risse  and  character 
such  as  have  been  found  necessary  wherever  responsible 
government  has  been  achieved  on  federal  lines.  When  this 
has  been  done,  India  will  be  in  a  position  to  choose  for  herself, 
as  the  result  of  her  own  experience,  what  areas  are  needed 
for  the  achievement  of  her  ideal. 

§  20*  Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  from  the  case  of 
the  United  Provinces.  In  the  plan  proposed  in  the  Joint 
Address,  four  self -governing  States  are  to  be  created  within 
that  Province  :  Oudh,  Ben&res,  the  Doab,  and  Meerut,  with 
an  average  population  of  about  11,000,000  each.  To  each  of 
these  governments  are  to  be  given  certain  specific  functions, 
revenues,  and  powers  of  taxation*  The  old  province  and 
the  existing  government  are  to  remain  in  being,  administering 
all  the  functions  which  have  not  been  transferred.  But 
at  stated  intervals  those  reserved  functions  and  correlative 
revenues  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  self-governing  States, 
as  their  govemmeats  demonstrate  their  capacity  for  the 
additional  burden. 
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§  21.  The  last  powers  to  be  transferred  are  justice  and 
police.  When  the  States  are  ready  to  assume  these,  the  time 
will  have  come  when  Indian  statesmen  from  all  the  States, 
and  also  from  the  Principalities,  must  come  together  to  frame 
a  constitution  under  which  the  Government  of  India  itself 
can  be  made  responsible  to  an  Indian  electorate.  India 
will  then  know  who  her  real  leaders  are.  She  will  also  have 
developed  a  real  public  opinion  based  on  experience.  Above 
all,  she  will  have  electorates,  legislatures,  and  ministries 
through  whom  that  public  opinion  can  find  expression. 
The  time  will  have  gone  when,  any  handful  of  people  can 
claim  to  express  the  voice  of  India. 

§  22.  Thus  when  the  accredited  statesmen  of  India 
assemble  in  Convention  to  frame  the  National  Constitution 
they  will  have  seen  the  working  of  self-governing  States  of  the 
kind  which  have  been  found  necessary  in  other  federal  unions. 
But  the  old  satrapies  will  still  be  in  existence  ;  and  India 
can  make  her  choice  in  the  full  light  of  experience.  And 
three  possible  courses  will  then  be  open  from  which  to  choose. 
One  will  be  to  abolish  the  smaller  States  and  merge  them 
again  in  the  old  province.  Or  else  India  can  decide  to 
keep  the  States  and  let  the  old  provinces  go.  There  is, 
however,  a  third  and  quite  possible  course  upon  which  her 
assembled  statesmen  may  decide,  which  has  been  suggested 
to  me,  since  the  Joint  Address  was  drafted,  by  an  eminent 
historian  and  political  thinker. 

§  23.  The  Indian  community  is  so  much  vaster  than 
any  which  has  yet  achieved  federal  self-government  that 
experience  may  well  prove  that,  between  the  central  govern- 
ment and  the  district,  not  one  but  two  areas  and  organs 
of  provincial  self-government  may  be  needed.  It  will  be 
quite  open  for  the  convention  which  drafts  the  final  constitu- 
tion to  decide  that  Indian  society  needs  the  province  on 
the  scale  of  present  satrapies  between  the  central  government 
and  the  self-governing  State.  An  Indian  nation  constituted 
on  these  lines  would  then  have  a  federal  government 
responsible  to  an  Indian  electorate,  and  provincial  govern- 
ments for  communities  of  forty  or  fifty  millions  responsible 
to  provincial  electorates,  and  State  governments  for  com- 
munities of  about  10,000,000  responsible  to  State  electorates. 

§  24,  As  to  the  needs  and  merits  of  so  novel  an  arrangement 
it  is  fruitless  to  speculate.  The  only  criterion  is  experience. 
But  that  experience  will  not  be  available,  unless,  in  the 
period  of  transition,  India  is  allowed  to  test  the  value  of 
self-governing  States  similar  to  those  of  the  United  States, 
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and  of  the  Dominions,  in  which  some  unity  of  race,  and 
language  and  even  religion  is  possible.  The  governing 
principle  of  all  arrangements  now  made  should  be  to  enable 
the  people  of  India,  when  the  time  eornes  for  the  final  step, 
to  shape  her  own.  constitution  for  herself  from  beginning 
to  end,  in  the  light  not  of  abstract  speculations,  nor  of 
random  quotations  from  political  writers,  but  of  knowledge 
of  her  own  needs  and  conditions  hardly  earned  in  the  field 
of  experience.  The  priceless  gift  which  statesmanship  can 
give  her  at  this  juncture,  is  a  scheme  of  government  in  which 
that  experience  can  be  earned,  and  institutions  through 
which  its  lessons  can  be  read  and  expressed. 

§  25,  The  proposals  set  forth  in  the  Joint  Address  were 
framed  not  only  to  provide  a  common  ground  upon  which 
Europeans  and  Indians  could  join  hands  irrespective  of  race, 
but  also  to  promote  discussion,  It  is,  however,  useless  to 
promote  discussion  between  people  who  are  not  from  the 
outset  prepared  to  recast  their  ideas.  There  are,  as  1  have 
said  elsewhere,  things  which  1  should  like  to  have  seen  added, 
and  others  which  I  should  prefer  to  have  seen  excluded,  in 
the  twelve  points  to  which  the  signatories  subscribed. 
Having  now  read  and  heard  volumes  of  discussion  on  these 
proposals,  there  is,  HO  far,  one  point  only  upon  which,  at 
the  moment  of  writing,  I  should  wish  to  modify  the  original 
draft  submitted  to  the  signatories,  I  refer  to*  the  last  part 
of  article  three,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  *  areas  miifif,  be 
Battled  at  the  moment  when  the  first  instalment  of  respon- 
sible government  is  granted  \  Of  the  soundness  of  the  views 
given  in  the  last  few  pivges  I  have  since  been  convinced  by 
the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  referred*  Had  bin  views 
been  before  me  at  the  time,  I  should  not  have  advised  the 
signatories  to  adopt  these  words.  It  is,  I  conceive,  a  duty 
to  those  who  asked  my  advice,  to  toll  not  only  them  but  the 
public  of  any  point  upon  which  I  have  ainco  been  brought  to 
think  that  my  advice  was  wrong. 

Note.— A  most  interesting  if  somewhat  theoretical  book 
written  some  years  ago  on  the  subject  treated  in  this  chapter 
has  just  been  published  by  Major  E.  A.  Tandy,  price  2$,  It  ia 
called  Indians  Opportunity  >  and  is  obtainable  at  the  offices 
of  tho  Near  Easl^  14  Devonshire  Bqiaare,  BinhopHgate,  E.(X 
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LETTER  IX 

ADMINISTRATIVE  MECHANISM  AND  ITS 
RECONSTRUCTION 

§  1.  WE  have  now  reached  a  point  at  which  it  will  be 
convenient  to  notice  one  formidable  criticism  which  cuts  at 
the  root  of  the  whole  principle  upon  which  these  suggestions 
are  based.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  an  experienced  administra-  1 1 

tor  referred  to  on  a  previous  page.     His  remarks  on  the 
subject  are  as  follows  :  ij 

Finally,  my  experience  as  an  administrator  condemns  the  scheme 
as  alien  to  the  present  structure  of  the  administration.  Due  to 
historical  reasons,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify,  the  functions 
of  government  are  interwoven  in  a  complete  fabric  and  are  not 
separate  garments  capable  of  division.  There  are  no  vertical  lines 
along  which  the  fabric  can  be  divided.  The  district  staff  are  the 
main  threads  running  throughout  the  whole. 

No  official  can  satisfactorily  serve  two  masters,  whose  instruc- 
tions will  be  conflicting,  without  neglecting  the  interests  of  one. 
There  might  be  some  possibility  of  success  with  two  entirely  separate 
staffs  each  responsible  to  its  own  government,  which  is  surely  the 
case  in  the  parallels  mentioned  by  you,  but  none  for  a  single  staff 
responsible  to  two  governments,  which  must  be  the  case  until 
Indian  sentiment  changes  and  until  India  can  afford  the  more 
expensive  duplicate  establishments.  Without  the  active  support 
of  the  district  officer,  the  progress  of  the  departments  of  agriculture 
and  co-operative  credit  would  be  seriously  handicapped.  How  is 
it  possible  to  divorce  the  management  of  forests,  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  well-being  of  the  people,  from  the  general 
administration  ? 

§  2.  The  argument,  as  I  understand  it,  is  as  follows.  The 
various  functions  of  government  are  parts  of  a  garment 
woven  without  seam  which  cannot  be  separated  from  each 
other.  The  public  works  department,  the  irrigation  depart- 
ment, the  forest  department,  the  agricultural  department, 
the  educational  department,  &c.,  must  all  be  kept  in 
relation  by  the  general  control  of  the  revenue  department, 
i.  e.  the  commissioners  and  collectors  and  board  of  revenue. 
Separation  of  any  one  department  from  the  rest  is  alien 
to  the  present  structure  of  the  administration. 

§  3.  This  reasoning  admirably  illustrates  the  point  I  have 
made  on  a  previous  page,  that  the  government  of  a  depen- 
dency, with  its  mainspring  in  England,  develops  administra- 
tive mechanism  of  a  type  suited  to  itself.  A  responsible 
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government,  which  taken  its  impetus  from  an  electorate  of 
its  own  requires  a  mechanism  of  a  different  type.  For 
responsible  government  involves  a  system  under  which  one 
minister  controls  irrigation,  another  forests,  a  third  agricul- 
ture, and  a  fourth  education.  Harmony  between  these 
departments  must  bo  secured  by  the  joint  authority  of  the 
cabinet  under  the  leadership  of  the  premier.  It  cannot  be 
secured  by  the  district  officers,  who  must  eventually  come 
under  one  minister,  and  must  take  their  orders  through  him, 

§  4.  I  suggest  that  these  difficulties  can  be  overcome  by 
the  expedient  suggested  in  the  Joint  Address.  In  the  lant 
chapter  it  wan  urged  that  existing  provincial  areas  are  the 
natural  product  of  the  system  tinder  which  India  has  been 
governed  as  a  dependency  of  England.  The  adminiHtrativo 
mechanism  is  also  a  product  of  that  system.  The  solution 
will  be  found,  in  taking  provincial  areas  or  States  suitable 
for  popular  government,  in  giving  them  electorates  with 
legislatures  and  executives  responsible  thereto,  and  in 
leaving  those  executives  to  develop  departments  and 
administrative  mechanism  suitable  to 'the  needs  of  respon- 
sible  government. 

§  0-  In  any  case  the  argument  is  least  applicable  to  the 
first  instalment  of  functions,  because  those  have  already  been 
delegated  in  somo  measure  to  tho  district  boards,  So  far 
aa  the  reserved  functions  are  concerned,  which  remain  in 
tho  hands  of  the  old  government}  it  will  have  leisure  in 
which  to  rearrange  its  organization  with  a  view  to  a  more 
complete  separation  of  one  function  from  another,  in  order 
to  facilitate  their  successive  transfer  to  tho  State  ministries. 
The  process  will  consist  in  gradually  divesting  the  district 
officers  of  functions  and  of  appropriating  them  to  specific 
departments.  In  the  end  the  district  officer  would  be  left 
with  his  general  responsibility  for  maintaining  order,  and 
would  only  pass  at  the  last  stage  to  tho  control  of  the  State 
ministry. 

§  a  This  criticism  admits  that  the  separation  of  these 
functions  from  each  other  is  largely  a  question  of  expense, 
I  agree.  The  whole  system,  as  at  present  established^  is 
dominated  by  tho  motive  of  keeping  within  the  limits  of 
an  inelastic  revenue.  And  the  reason  why  the  revenue 
is  inelastic  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place  the  taxing  authority 
is  unrepresentative.  An  alien  and  unrepresentative  Govern- 
menfr-ttuzst  keep  down  its  expenses  to  the  lowest  possible 
point.  It'  has  abandoned  large  sources  of  revenue  which 
can  be  tapped  by  elective  authorities.  But  intense  economy, 
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especially  in  capital  expenditure,  has  also  dwarfed  the  growth 
of  revenues.  The  institution  of  authorities,  able  to  raise 
and  spend  more  because  they  are  elective,  will  lead  to  an 
expansion  of  existing  resources  as  in  Japan.  But  in  any 
case,  without  incurring  additional  expense,  there  can  be  no 
real  change  in  the  direction  of  popular  government.  Unless 
the  policy  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  is  to  be 
renounced,  additional  expense  must  be  faced.  The  resources 
of  the  country  will  bear  it,  and  will  expand  in  response 
to  a  more  generous  public  expenditure.  Poverty  need  arrest 
political  progress  in  India  no  more  than  it  has  done  in  Japan. 
These  conclusions  are  based  upon  a  study  of  the  revenue 
system  which  I  have  made  elsewhere.1 

§  7.  If  a  real  instalment  of  responsible  government  is  to  be 
given,  it  must  carry  with  it  powers  of  imposing  new  taxation. 
Self-government  implies  self -taxation.  No  power  of  voting 
will  create  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  electorates,  unless  it 
involves  power  to  order  an  increase  of  service  to  be  rendered, 
coupled  with  a  power  conferred  on  the  elective  authority 
to  impose  the  additional  cost  on  the  class  from  which  the 
voters  are  drawn.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  may 
be  done.  Certain  taxes  capable  of  expansion,  and  roughly 
commensurate  in  their  present  yield  to  the  cost  of  the 
duties  transferred,  may  be  handed  over.  The  other  and 
simpler  plan  is  to  hand  over  a  proportion  of  the  existing 
consolidated  revenue  commensurate  to  the  powers  trans- 
ferred. This  lump  sum  would  grow  with  the  general  growth 
of  revenue.  If  the  Provincial  State  government  desired 
to  spend  more  on  a  service,  e.  g.  primary  education,  than 
the  growth  of  this  revenue  justified,  then  it  must  have 
certain  sources  of  new  taxation  upon  which  to  draw.  The 
excise  and  power  to  increase  cesses  on  land  are  the  obvious 
sources.  The  essential  point  is  that  the  new  sources  of 
revenue  to  be  drawn  upon  should  involve  imposts  which 
the  voters  themselves  will  feeL 

§  8.  In  order  to  build  up  and  develop  electorates  in  India 
the  governments  responsible  thereto  must  have  powers  of 
taxation  of  their  own.  But  the  ministries  must  also  have 
officers  of  their  own,  drawn,  of  course,  from  the  existing 
services,  but  re-organized  in  departments  of  a  type  suitable 
for  control  by  cabinets  responsible  to  legislatures  and 
electorates.  I  scarcely  see  how  else  the  change  necessary 
in  the  structure  of  the  existing  mechanism  can  be  managed. 
Nor  do  I  see  how  ministers,  legislators,  and  electors  are  to 
1  Paper  No.  V  printed  above. 
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develop  a  real  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  functions 
entrusted  to  them,  unless  they  have  officers  of  their  own 
distinct  from  those  of  the  old' governments.  The  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  district  boards  have  discharged  their 
functions  through  the  existing  departments  of  government, 
has,  I  believe,  gone  far  to  destroy  their  value,  as  a  factor  in 
educating  members  and  electors  to  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

LETTER  X 
THE  TRAINING -GROUND  OF  KLB(.T()RATKS 

§  1.  THE  first  ntop,  then,  in  to  call  into  existence  govern- 
ments responsible  to  electorates  in  each  of  the  {States,  and 
transfer  to  them  certain  functions  and  revenues.  The  crux 
of  the  problem  is  to  create  electorates  competent  to  bear  the 
whole  burden  of  government  in  India.  A  failure  to  realize 
the  full  significance  of  this  truth  has  operated,  1  believe, 
to  delay  the  progress  of  India  towards  self -government. 
How  often,  for  instance,  duos  one  boar  it  said  that  the 
transfer  to  Indians  of  more  responsible  offices  in  an  important 
step  in  that  direction  !  Now  let  mo  say  _  at  once  that  I  am 
in  favour  of  reducing  the  number  of  British  officials  in 
India  to  the  lowest  point  compatible  with  the  maintenance 
of  British  authority  so  long  as,  and  in  HO  far  as,  the  Indian 
administration  is  responsible  to  the  British  Parliament. 
I  should  like  to  see  this  done,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because 
England  can  ill  spare  this  continuous  drain  on  hc^r  best 
administrative  talent.  But  Indian  officials  might  be 
appointed  to  every  office  under  the  Viceroy*  without 
advancing  India  one  step  on  the  road  to  responsible  govern- 
ment. It  is  not  in  the  civil  service  that  tno  future  rulers 
of  India  are  going  to  be  trained.  Personally,  I  have  yet 
to  be  convinced  that  India  is  going  to  find  its  leaders  in  the 
ranks  of  retired  officials.  It  m  not  man  trained  in  the 
Russian  bureaucracy  who  are  going  to  lead  Russians  from 
anarchy  to  orderly  government.  Those  who  are  urging 
the  appointment  of  more  Indians  to  commissioiiership'S, 
coUeotprships,  and  other  posts  of  responsibility,  as  a  step 
preliminary  to  self-government,  and  as  one  which  must  be 
taken  in  advance  of  all  others 9  are,  in  my  opinion,  siaiply 
off  the  track.  Responsible  government  is  poeaible  in  BO 
far  as  there  are  electorates  adequate  to  the  burden.  Given 
such  electorates,  men  capable  of  leadership  will  not  be 
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wanting,  though  they  will  not  be  found  in  the  ranks  of 
officials.  If  your  bureaucracy  were  at  once  Indian  through- 
out, and  also  the  most  highly  trained  in  the  world,  you 
would  not  be  in  sight  of  responsible  government  until 
you  had  evolved  responsible  electorates.  The  key  to  the 
problem  before  us  is  electoral  reform.  Civil  service  reform 
is  another  question  altogether. 

§  2.  In  a  previous  chapter  I  urged  that  electorates  cannot 
be  developed  merely  by  the  kind  of  education  given  in  schools 
and  colleges.  It  is  only  by  exercise  of  some  responsibility 
that  electorates  can  be  rendered  fit  to  exercise  more.  Such 
responsibility  may  and  indeed  must  be  limited,  to  begin 
with  ;  but  in  order  to  have  aiiy  effect  it  must  be  real. 
Representative  government  hinges  on  the  fact  that  elector- 
ates cannot  do  things  for  themselves.  They  must  have 
representatives  through  whom  to  do  them.  Those  repre- 
sentatives they  must  be  able  to  dismiss  by  their  votes,  for 
otherwise  their  agents  would  not  be  responsible  to  the 
voters.  But  political  responsibility  is  always  a  two-sided 
relation.  If  it  means  that  executives  and  legislatures  are 
responsible  to  the  electorates  for  carrying  out  their  man- 
dates, it  moans  no  less  that  the  electorates  are  responsible 
to  their  representatives  for  rendering  them  the  necessary 
obedience  and  providing  them  with  the  funds  and  powers. 
A  genuine  responsibility  is  always  bilateral.  It  is  not 
enough  for  an  electorate  to  instruct  its  representatives 
to  build  more  roads,  to  multiply  schools  and  colleges,  or 
to  settle  contentious  issues  this  way  or  that.  They  must 
also  learn  by  experience  that  these  things  cannot  be  done 
unless  they  are  prepared  to  see  those  representatives  impose 
taxation  upon  them,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  exercise  of 
powers  without  which  their  elected  rulers  cannot  give 
effect  to  their  mandates.  Just  as  the  electorate  must 
from  time  to  time  have  the  power  of  dismissing  its  agents, 
so  must  the  agents  themselves  be  able  to  retire  and  refuse 
to  serve  unless  the  electorate  will  grant  them  the  means 
and  powers  "required  to  give  effect  to  its  mandate.  The 
system  must  be  so  simple  as  to  bring  home  this  elementary 
position  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  electorates.  { 

§  3.  In  various  quarters  it  is  strongly  argued  that  elector-  r 

ates  must  first  be  prepared  by  experience  in  the  field  of  local 
government.  The  advocates  of  this  view  would  begin, 
where  Lord  Ripon  tried  to  begin  thirty  years  ago,  by  making 
district,  village,  and  town  boards  really  responsible  to 
electorates.  And  their  reason  for  this  position  is  partly 

I 
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because,  like  my  friend  whoso  letter  I  quoted  in  the  last 
chapter,  they  cannot  picture  a  transitional  system,  under 
which  some  provincial  functions  are  transferred  to  electoral 
authorities  while  others  are  reserved  to  the  existing  pro- 
vincial governments. 

§  4.  In  order  to  examine  these  positions  it  is  necessary  to 
realise  that  the  spheres  of  local  and  political  government 
are  divided  by  a  lino  that  is  fairly  clear.  The  field  which 
can  be  covered  by  local  government  is  much  the  same  in 
all  countries.  It  is  of  necessity  confined  to  the  wottloment 
of  administrative  details,  and  the  framing  of  minor  regula- 
tions and  by -laws  inseparable  therefrom.  The  London 
Oounty  Council,  is  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  important 
body  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Its  population  and  revenues 
exceed  those  of  many  sovereign  States.  On  education 
alone  its  annual  expenditure  is  in  millions  of  pounds : 
and  yet  if  it  were  empowered  to  pass  an  education  Act, 
or  to  change  the  constitution  of  the  minor  municipalities 
within  its  area,  its  whole  status  and  character  would  ba 
radically  changed.  It  would  then  have  assumed  functions 
now  vested  in  Parliament  and  discharged  through  the 
Minister  of  Education  and  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  It  would  have  outstepped  the  limits 
of  local  government,  properly  so  called,  And  have  entered 
the  field  of  a  provincial  government  — a  thing  which 
would  bo  quite  possible  if  the  United  Kingdom  were 
parcelled  out  at  the  name  time  into  a  number  of  similar 
provinces  containing  five  million  people  and  upwards. 

§  5*  A  provincial  government  is  an  organ  which  deals  with 

^  political  subjects,  that  IB  to  say,  with  questions  of  principle 

1  upon  which  not  merely  the  interests  but  also  the  con- 

HcienccB  of  great  sections  of  the  community  are  at  issue, 
There  m  all  the  difference  between  a  body  which  administers 
roads,  sanitation,  and  schools,  and  one  which  can  decide, 
by  the  measures  it  passes^  the  relative  positions  of  Hindus 
and  Moslems  on  municipal  bodies,  the  principles  upon 
which  religion  is  to  be  handled,  or  the  extent  to  which 
a  particular  language  is  to  be  used  in  ctohools.  You  could 
not  hand  over  the  functions  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  county  council 
of,  Wales,  nor  empower  them  to  pass  education  Acts  tod 
local  government  Acts*  They  would  be  too  small,  an<3 
the,  diversity  created  would  be  too  great*  But  all  tlutt 
powevs-  slight  weE  .be  given  to  a>  provincial  government 
representing  the  whole  of  Wales.  Such  a  body 
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then  be  exorcising  political  powers.  It  would  stand  above 
the  field  of  local  government,  and  of  mere  administrative 
detail,  such  as  can  be  delegated  to  a  county  council  or 
district  board.  Thus  there  is  a  clear  line  between  the 
administrative  functions  which  can  be  delegated  to  a  local 
body,  even  so  large  and  important  as  the  London  county 
council,  and  the  political  functions  which  can  be  exercised 
by  provinces  which  may  be  as  small  as  Prince  Edward 
Island  in  Canada  or  Rhode  Island  in  the  United  States. 

§  6.  The  same  is  equally  true  of  India.  The  creation  of 
local  authorities  and  the  definition  of  their  constitutions 
and  powers  is  a  political  function.  It  is  none  the  less  one 
which  cannot  be  undertaken  by  the  Government  of  India, 
but  must  be  relegated  to  provincial  governments.  In 
recent  years  the  educational  policy  of  the  government  of 
the  United  Provinces  and  municipal  legislation  have 
involved  the  settlement  of  sharp  issues  between  the  Hindu 
and  Moslem  Communities.  In  such  legislation  the  Pro- 
vincial government  decides  the  nature  of  the  minor  revenues 
assigned  to  these  bodies,  and  within  what  limits  such 
revenues  can  be  increased  or  reduced.  It  has  also  to 
decide  what  grants  from  government  revenues  are  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  boards,  and  especially  the 
principle  upon  which  such  grants  are  to  be  apportioned 
amongst  the  numerous  local  authorities.  The  decision  of 
such  issues  cannot  be  left  to  the  district  and  municipal 
Boards.  To  them  is  entrusted  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  roads  and  drainage  systems,  the  control  of 
building,  &c.,  and  the  making  of  by-laws  dealing  with 
these  subjects.  In  the  educational  sphere  it  is  left  to  the 
boards  to  decide  where  to  open  new  schools,  where  to 
close  schools,  where  to  aid  them,  how  to  staff  them,  how  to 
train  the  staff,  where  to  build  new  buildings,  how  to  build 
them,  and  so  on.  In  many  of  these  matters  they  are 
required  to  satisfy  certain  minima  conditions  laid  down 
by  the  local  self-government  board  or  the  educational 
department. 

§  7.  la  the  joint  scheme  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  minimum 
powers  at  the  outset  to  Ministries  responsible  to  legislatures 
and  electorates  for  areas  such  as  could  serve  as  the  future 
self-governing  provinces  of  a  United  States  of  India.  These 
minimum  powers  would  include  the  control  of  local  govern- 
ment and  of  primary  education.  This  does  not  mean 
that  they  would  be  nothing  but  enlarged  district  and 
municipal  boards,  but  the  very  opposite.  It  means  that 
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these  new  and  popular  governments  would  be  charged 
with  the  control  of  local  authorities,  which  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  those  bodies  cannot  exercise  for  themselves. 
The  State  governments  would  be  bodies  charged  with  the 
settlement  of  political  questions  such  as  cannot  be  relegated 
to  district,  village,  and  town  boards.  They  could,  for 
instance,  pass  a  municipal  Act  or  an  education  Act,  and  in 
doing  so  would  have  to  face  and  settle  all  the  disputes 
between  Hindus  and  Moslems  which  the  recent  legislation 
in  the  United  Provinces  has  roused. 

§  8.   Further  examples  may  be  taken  from  the  data  con- 
tained in  papers  No.  V  and  VI.    An  elective  authority  would 
probably  be  pledged  to  a  rapid  extension  of  education  for 
which  it  would  have  to  find  the  revenue.    If  the  facts  and 
arguments  contained  in  V  are  correct,  those  revenues  would 
have  to  be  raised  from  the  land,  whether  by  increasing  the 
cess,  or  else  by  extending  the  income  tax  to  incomes  derived 
from  land.     It  cannot  be  said  too  often,  or  too  strongly, 
that  no  scheme  of  reforms  will  afford  a  real  exercise  in  the 
practice  of  self-government  which  does  not  vest  the  elected 
body  with  power  to  impose  fresh  taxation  on  the  community 
which  elects  it.    That  is  the  essence  of  responsible  govern- 
ment.   Self-government  implies  self-taxation.    Such  bodies 
must,  of  course,   be  given  a  share  of  existing  revenues 
commensurate  to  the  functions  imposed  upon  them,  and  also 
to  the  natural  growth  of  those  revenues.    But  if  candidates 
seeking  election  advocate  a  greater  expenditure  than  tho|p 
revenues  warrant,  they  must  do  so  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  will  have  to  impose  taxes  upon  the  electors  whose  votes 
they  are  seeking.     If  a  majority  of  those  electors  vote  in 
favour  of  an  increase  in  the  public  services  they  control, 
they  must  do  so  with  the  knowledge  that  the  increase  must 
be  met,  in  part  at  any  rate,  from  their  own  local  resources. 
The  words  in  part  are  used  advisedly,  for  the  old  government 
might  foster  the  habit  of  self  taxation,  where  funds  are 
available  for  grants-in-aid,  by  dividing  the  grants  in  pro- 
portion to  the  new  revenues  which  electoral  authorities 
have  raised  for  themselves. 

§  9.  Another  example  is  afforded  by  the  district  settle- 
ments. In  1919  these  settlements  will  expire  and  come  up 
f or  renewal.  A  provincial  ministry  entrusted  with  the  control 
oilocal  government  would  then  have  to  grapple  with  the  task 
wtoeh  the  present  government  discharged  in  1914.  It  would 
tow  to  aefcge  tow  much  of  its  own  revenues  could  be  spared 
for  ^aats4n-a|d  t^  the  boards,  and  (a  far  more  formidable 
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task)  how  that  sum  is  to  be  divided  amongst  all  the  bodies 
in  question.  The  scheme  of  division  briefly  outlined  in  the 
opening  pages  of  VI,  was  an  example  of  administrative 
skill  carried  to  its  highest  point.  It  was  a  masterpiece  of 
applied  statistical  science,  based  upon  an  infinity  of  data 
and  patiently  worked  out  to  the  last  detail.  It  is  almost 
too  perfect  for  the  rougher  conditions  of  popular  government, 
which  means  government  by  laymen.  Without  a  long  official 
training  it  would  be-  difficult  for  a  minister  to  master  the 
technical  calculations ;  and  it  is  safe  to  add  that  in  no 
popular  assembly  in  the  world  would  more  than  a  handful 
of  members  be  found  to  grasp  the  explanations,  assuming 
that  the  minister  were  competent  to  give  them.  Even  in. 
the  British  Parliament,  which  is  in  point  of  education  and 
intelligence,  inferior  to  no  other  elective  chamber,  a  minister 
would  be  most  likely  forced  to  adopt  some  cruder  and  there- 
fore less  equitable  basis  of  division,  such,  for  instance,  as 
population.  He  would  shrink  from  the  danger  of  asking 
members  to  ratify  a  scheme  which  few  or  none  of  them 
would  understand.  As  a  piece  of  distributive  justice,  the 
settlement  made  would  most  likely  compare  unfavourably 
with  that  which  was  made  by  the  science,  exactitude,  and 
industry  of  the  I.C.S. 

§  10.  Another  feature  of  this  settlement  to  be  noticed 
is  the  position  of  those  who  made  it.  They  were  men  dis- 
posed by  nature  and  training  to  justice  ;  but  had  they  been 
otherwise  they  had  no  temptation  to  injustice.  Their  tenure 
of  office  was  not  affected  by  the  manner  in  which  their 
division  of  the  grant  was  received,  and  by  that  division  they 
had  nothing  remotely  to  gain  or  lose.  The  consent  of  the 
legislature  was  not  even  required,  for  the  calculations  were 
examined  and  finally  ratified  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
the  quiet  detachment  of  his  own  study. 

§  11.  A  glance  at  countries  where  provincial  self-govern- 
ment exists  will  reveal  the  totally  different  position  of  a 
minister  holding  office  by  virtue  of  a  majority  of  legislators 
who  are  looking  to  their  constituents  for  re-election.  Not 
merely  his  own  tenure  of  office,  but  that  of  his  colleagues, 
would  be  affected  by  that  issue  and  might  even  depend  on 
it.  The  minister  would  not  be  called  upon  to  satisfy  the 
whole  body  of  members,  but  rather  the  majority  who  keep 
him  in  office.  The  fate  of  a  ministry  often  depends  upon 
a  margin  of  votes  from  certain  particular  districts,  and  the 
voters  of  those  districts  may  convince  their  members  that 
their  re-election  will  depend  upon  how  far  they  secure  from 
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the  government  a  generous  wharo  of  the*  plunder.  And  thus 
begins  the  sordid  tttrugglo  which  Americans  aptly  call  the 
fight  for  the  pork-barrel.  This  struggle  appears  but  little 
in  debate.  It  proceeds  behind  the  cloned  doom  of  ministers 
and  whips,  who  are  given  to  understand,  by  no  uncertain 
signs,  that  the  continued  support  of  this  or  that  member 
will  depend  on  the  share  of  the  plunder  given  to  bin  con- 
stituents. Bueh  divisions  of  public  money  tost  the  capacity 
of  a  people  for  doing  justice  between  themselves.  But  it 
also  develops  that  capacity  by  exorcise,  assuming  that  the 
test  in  not  HO  severe  as  to  break  it  down  altogether.  A  com* 
ploto  and  final  collapse  of  justice  leads  to  disorder. 

§  12,  The  last  and  most  instructive  case  in  afforded  by 
the  controversy  between  the  protagonists  of  Hindi  and  Urdu. 
It  is  issues  like  these  which  test  and  exorcise  the  faculty  of 
self-government  to  the  full.  For  mere  money  in  capable  of 
division,  oven  if  the  division  bo  unjust.  But  in  life  there  are 
issues,  moral,  religious,  and  political,  deep  as  the  well- 
springs  of  human  belief,  such  as  are  not  capable  of  division. 
There  aro  principles  upon  which  those  who  hold  them  will 
be  willing  to  accept  an  adverse  ruling  from  a  third  party 
who  stands  outside  the  controversy,  because  knowing 
his  detachment,  they  boliovo  in  his  justice.  It  may  weU 
happen,  however,  that  they  would  go  to  extremes  rather 
than  accept  that  same  ruling  at  the  "hands  of  the  party  to 
which  they  aro  opposed, 

§  13.  Th©  relative  positions  of  Hindi  and  Urdu  In  the 
vernacular  schools,  which  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
United  Provinces  had  to  decide  in  1914,  may  be  taken  at 
a  typical  example  of  such  issues.  No  pains  were  spared  tc 
elicit  from  educated  Indiana,  whether  by  means  of  committee! 
or  discussions  in  the  legislative  councils,  an  expression  oi 
ail  their  different  opinions.  The  Lieutexrant-Governo] 
studiously  exposed  himself  to  the  influence  of  those  varioui 
views,  He  saturated  his  mind  in  all  the  reports  and  speeches 
stating  the  reasons  upon  which  they  were  based*  And  thex 
having  dona  so  he  wrote :  *  Mutual  concessions  seen 
impossible  ;  and  it  is  €iclmrly  the  of  the  governmmt  ft 
formulate  a  decision  *V  And  so  h©  recorded  a  decisioi 
which  was.  not  exactly  any  of  those  which  lay  before  Mm 
but  one,  the  terms  of  which  he  had  framed  for  himself 
And  because  he  was  a  foreigner,  a  member  of  neithe: 
rdSgkHo*  unbiased*  therefore!  in  his  interests,  absolute!* 
detwh^d'-  in  Ms  ^oint  of  view,  and  universally  recognise* 
to  be  so*  Ms  'decision,  was  accepted  almost  without  demu 
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and  certainly  without  resistance  on  the  part  of  either  of 
the  religions  involved.  In  this  manner  the  question  was 
decided  for  the  time  being,  though  in  future  years  it  is  sure 
to  be  raised  again  in  some  form  or  other. 

§  14.  There  are  certain  features  of  the  case  which  from  the 

standpoint  of  this  inquiry  call  for  remark.     If  a  question 

at  issue  can  be  settled  by  willing  agreement  of  all  the  parties 

concerned,  that  is  usually  the  best  possible  decision.    But 

the  fact  that  such  settlements  are  not  always  possible  is 

too  often  ignored.    The  existence  of  law  courts  backed  by 

the  sheriff,  policeman,  and  soldier  is  a  standing  witness  to 

the  fact.    And,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  present  case,  there 

are  issues  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  courts,  which  cannot 

be  settled  by  agreement,  but  which  cannot  be  left  unsettled 

without  inflicting  grievous  injury  on  third  parties  and  on 

future  generations.     Such  issues  a  government  must  sooner 

or  later  decide  on  lines  not  wholly  acceptable  to  one  party 

or  even  perhaps  to  either.     This  was  what  Washington 

meant  when  he  said,  'Influence  is  not  government'.     The 

influence  of  rulers  should  be  used  to  the  full  to  induce  an 

agreement  between  the  parties  at  issue.    But  failing  such 

agreement  the  time  comes  when  government  must  decide, 

or  civilization  will  stagnate  or  decay.     And  the  decision 

must  be  accepted  by  a  body  of  opinion  strong  enough  to 

neutralize  resistance,  not  necessarily  because  the  decision 

is  approved,  but  rather  because  the  majority  of  thinking 

men  are  resolved  to  uphold  the  authority  of  government. 

§  15.  The  decision  in  question  was  not  the  one  suggested 
by  any  of  the  parties  concerned.  And.  yet  it  was  accepted 
by  all  those  parties  because  it  was  made  by  a  man  in  whose 
anxiety  to  mete  out  impartial  justice  every  one  believed. 
But  it  was  not  merely  in  this  justice  of  one  individual  they 
trusted.  That  individual  was  responsible  to  the  Governor- 
General,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  British  Parliament, 
and  finally  to  public  opinion  in  England.  The  first  could 
advise  his  dismissal,  the  second  could  dismiss  Mm,  the 
"third  could  exact  it,  the  fourth  could  demand  it.  The 
acceptance  of  such  decisions  in  India  i$  not  based  merely 
on  confidence  in  the  justice  of  an  individual  officer.  It  is 
based  to  an  even  greater  extent  on  confidence  that  an 
authority  six  thousand  miles  away  will  appoint  officers  who 
are  just,  and  remove  those  vho  fail  in  their  charge.  The 
manner  in  which  decisions  of  such  issues  are  accepted  in 
India,  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  those  who  make  them 
are  answerable  to  an  authority  remote  from  the  seat  of 
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controversy.  Lot  any  one  consider  whether  thin  decwion 
could  have  been  KO  made  and  HO  accepted  if  the  name 
individual  had  been  a  prime  minister,  responsible  not  to 
the  British  Government,  but  to  an  electorate  in  the  United 
Provinces,  and  dependent  for  the  tenure  of  his  office  on 
the  support  of  a  majority  in  the  legislative,  council,  elected 
by  a  majority  of  the  voters.  Imagine  the  position  of  the 
name  individual,  "with  the  same  character  and  reputation 
in  thin  wholly  different  position,  and  ono  then  begins  to  nee 
how  much  depends  "upon  the  fact  that  he  in  now  responsible 
1;o  an  authority  which  in  detached  and  impartial  because 
it  is  foreign. 

*1  §  1  6.  It  is  thin  that  is  meant  by  saying  that  the  government 

of  India  is  in  trust.  The  acceptance  of  decisions  made  by 
that  government  between  two  rival  section)*  in  India  is 
due  to  the  confidence  in  the  trustees,  by  reason  of  their 
disinterest  in  and  detachment  from  the  issues  at  stake* 
Where  questions  are  at  IHSUO  between  India  and  the  British 
trustee,  as  in  the  cane  of  the  cotton  duties,  thin  confidence 
IB  wanting, 

§  17.  The  immediate  administration  of  vernacular  schools, 
within  limits  carefully  prescribed,  has  been  entrusted  to 
district  and  municipal  boards.  Within  those  limits,  they 
are  charged  with  the  task  of  making  decision*!  which  must 
often  affect  minor  matters  at  imiw  between  Hindus  and 
Moslems.  They  might  support  maktabs  at  the  expense 
If  of  pathsalas,  A  religious  majority  on  a  board  might  abuse 

1  its  position  in  appointing  the  teaohera.     But  the  crucial 

decisions  on  matters  of  policy,  such  as  that  dealt  with 
in  the  present  ease,  are  made  for  them  by  an  authority 
responsible  to  a  government  and  public  opinion  outside 
India, 

§  18.  In  the  Joint  Address  a  method  has  been  suggested 
whereby  decisions  of  this  class  might  be  relegated  to  a 
ministry  responsible  to  a  provincial  electorate,  and  removable 
from  pmee  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  legislators  elected  by 
a  majority  of  voters.  For  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  it  is 
useful  to  consider  h«w  the  decision  in  question,  would  have 
to  be  made  under  these  circumstances*  It  is  fair  to  assume 
that  the  same  pams  would  be  taken  to  elicit  opinion  as 
was  taken  in  tne  ease  of  the  present  government.  An 
Indian  minister  of  education,  either  a  Mohammedan  or, 
a  Hindu,  would  then  draft  the  terms  of  a  decision,  which  • 
would  be,  discussed,,  and  probably  modified,  in  the  cabinet 
council  The  government  support/era  would  bd  sounded 
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as  to  whether  they  would  be  prepared  to  back  the  decision.  | 

And,  if  the  government  were  wise,  means  would  also  be  j 

taken  to  ascertain  how  far  the  minority  in  opposition  and  * 

their  constituents  would  be  prepared  to  accept  it.     And 

all  this  time,  it  must  be  remembered  the  point  at  issue  would 

be  the  subject  of  a  burning  public  controversy.    Meetings 

would  be  held,  angry  speeches  would  be  made,  and  bitter 

articles  would  be  written.    Ministers  would  scarcely  think 

of  finding  the  best  solution.     Rather  their  efforts  would 

be  directed  to  finding  one  which  their  supporters  would 

be  prepared  to  back,  but  such  as  would  not  drive  the 

minority  of  voters  into  an  active  or  passive  resistance  of 

the  law  when  passed.    For  the  decision  would  have  to  take 

the  form  of  a  Bill  to  be  debated  by  the  legislature  in  open, 

session  ;   and  upon  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  Bill 

the  fate  of  the  ministry  would  depend.    The  existence  of 

the  ministry  itself  would  certainly  hang  on  the  issue.    The 

best  decision  would  scarcely  be  reached  in  the  heat  of  the 

controversy.    The  best  result  attainable  in  practice  would 

be  the  acceptance  of  some  decision  by  the  minority  when 

they  had  been  voted  down.    And  that  acceptance  would 

depend,  partly  on  their  patriotism,  upon  their  desire  to 

support  a  system  under  which  Indians  could  settle  Indian 

questions  for  themselves,  but  largely  also  on  the  tolerance 

of  the  majority,  on  their  willingness  not  to  abuse  their  power 

shown  by  making   concessions  which  would  render  the 

decision  tolerable  to  the  minds  and  consciences  of  their 

opponents. 

§  19.  When  compared  with  the  smooth,  detached,  and 
accurate  working  of  a  good  bureaucracy,  responsible  govern- 
ment is  an  ugly  business,  even  in  the  British  Isles.  Why 
then,  if  you  have  such  a  system  in  India,  should  you  seek  to 
replace  it  by  responsible  government  ?  An  answer  to  that 
question  can  only  be  found  by  reference  to  the  ultimate 
aims  which  government  should  seek. 

§  20.  Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  con- 
sidering an.  imaginary  case  in  another  field.  As  any  one 
knows  who  has  been  in  an.  army  when  rations  are  short  and 
soldiers  grow  hungry,  the  question  of  apportioning  the  food 
available  has  a  wonderful  effect  in  revealing  the  character 
of  different  men  and  different  units.  In  exceptional  regi-  % 
ments  you  will  find  the  men  stinting  themselves,  so  as  to 
be  sure  that  comrades,  perhaps  weaker  than  themselves, 
have  enough.  In  such  regiments  the  officers  will  readily 
leave  the  apportionment  of  the  rations  to  the  men  themselves. 
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And  now  lot  us  turn  to  a  regiment  of  average  mem,  Home 
bettor  and  some  worse.  In  many  regiments,  unhappily, 
there  i«  pilfering  in  the  cook-houso  when  rations  are  short. 
In  such  a  regiment,  if  the  division  of  rations  bo  left  to 
the  men  themselves,  some,  selfishness  will  be  shown.  The 
weaker  and  more  unselfish  will  not  get  all  they  should. 
The  justice  done  is  rough  and  imperfect.  There  is  some 
bickering  which  is  rather  squalid,  but  no  positive  violence, 
no  actual  starvation  of  the  weaker  men*  Ho  the  officers 
leave  the  men  to  work  out  the  division  for  themselves, 
trusting  that,  given  sufficient  time,  they  will  learn  to  do  the 
thing  more  fairly.  And  experience,  indeed,  teaches  that, 
given  time,  this  will  be  the  result.  This  regiment,  if  the 
officers  do  not  interfere,  will  gradually  approximate  to  the 
standard  of  tho  first  regiment  'deserilnxL 

Thirdly  we  may  take  the  other  extreme  and  exceptional 
case,  that  of  a  regiment  \vhere  tho  men  in  the  cook-house 
eat  their  fill?  and  when  the  remainder  dots  reach  the  rest, 
the  stronger  take  so  much  that  the  weaker  or  less  selfish 
actually  starve  and  go  sick.  Or  else  there  are  constant 
disputes  that  end  in  a  light.  In  the  ease  of  such  a  regiment 
the  officers  must  watch  the  food  in  the  cook-house,  to  see 
that  it  is  not  pilfered  by  the  cooks.  And  when  the  food  h 
prepared,  they  must  measure  out  the  proportion  justly  due 
to  each  of  the  men,  and  watch  while  they  eat  it,  to  see  that 
it  is  not  taken  from  them.  Externally,  justice  and  ordej 
will  prevail.  The  scone  presented  in  the  cook-house,  and 
by  the  men  at  their  meals,  will  contrast  favourably  witlfc 
that  presented  in  the  second  regiment  described.  Ther^ 
will  be  no  unfairness,  no  ugly  bickering,  no  squalid  disputes 
no  pilfering  by  the  cooks,  and  generally  less  waste.  Anc 
yet  results  so  secured  by  supervision  of  officers*  howevei 
necessary,  are  almost  barren  of  hope  for  the  future.  True 
they  will  enable  the  men  to  see  what  justice  and  order  mean 
but  when  that  is  don©,  the  spirit  of  fairness  will  develoj 
but  little,  until  they  are  able  to  assume  some  responsibility 
for  dividing  the  food  themselves*  To  become  more  jw 
they  must  have  opportunities  of  injustice  ;  and  unless  thej 
can  bo  given  some  suoh  responsibility,  and  some  suol 
owportnmty,  they  wiE  never  begin  to  realise  what  a  hatafa 
•  wmg  injustice  is. 

§  21,  In  this  fanciful  picture  is  implicit  the  philosophy  e 
freedom*  the  whole  issue  at  stake  in  the  present  war*  .1 
arterial  chwetopmeat,  visible  order,  meefaaaieaJ  efficieao; 
and  iinaacial  economy  in  the  present  aad  in  the  imtnetliat 
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future  are  the  ends  in  view,  then  the  Prussians  are  right. 
The  decisions  of  government  should  be  left  to  a  handful 
of  men  of  the  clearest  intellect  and  the  strongest  character. 
And,  as  in  Prussia,  the  government  from  first  to  last  must 
aim  by  all  means  in  its  power  to  foster  a  habit  of  unquestion- 
ing submission  in  the  people  they  rule. 

§  22.   If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  character  of  the  people 
at  large,  the  development  in  common  men  of  their  innate 
sense  of  justice,  and  of  their  faculty  of  doing  justice  to  each 
other  at  their  own  expense,  is  the  end  in  view,  then  govern- 
ment will  decide  nothing  which  it  can  relegate  to  the 
decision  of  those  people  themselves,  without  permitting 
a  breakdown  of  social  order.    The  choice  lies  between  results 
we  can  handle  and  see,  reduce  to  cash  values,  depict  in 
reports  and  tabulate  in  figures,  and  those  which  cannot  be 
seen,  measured  or  described,  or  ever  be  perceived  in  the 
span  of  our  own  lives.    You  can  measure  railways  in  miles, 
and  their  earnings  in  cash.    You  can  enumerate  the  acres 
brought  under  irrigation,  estimate  lives  saved  from  famine 
and  disease,  and  exhibit  an  unprecedented  growth  in  the 
population.    You  can  dwell  on  the  increase  of  schools  and 
scholars,  the  improvement  in  tillage  and  in  crops  per  acre, 
and  the  growth  of  industrial  undertakings.    There  is  some- 
thing so  definite  and  tangible  in  it  all ;    and  rulers  who 
compile  such  reports  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
they  are  telling  of  things  which  they  themselves  have  helped 
to  achieve.    The  effect  which  a  system  has  on  the  character 
of  a  people  can  never  be  stated  in  figures,  and  can  scarcely 
be  perceived  in  the  life  of  a  single  administrator.-    It  is  in 
the  end  a  question  between  ponderable  and  imponderable 
values,  between  things  to  be  seen  with  the  eye,  and  those 
to  be  seen  only  in  dreams,  between  seed  that  the  sower 
may  reap,  and  that  which  shall  only  whiten  to  harvest 
long  after  he  is  dust  and  his  memory  forgotten  amongst 
men.     The  heaven-sent  ruler  is  one  with  an  ear  deaf  to 
audible  praise,  an  eye  fixed  upon  a  goal  which  he  shall  not 
reach,  and  above  all,  an  indomitable  faith  in  the  power  for 
growth  in  the  weakest  of  his  kind. 

§  23.  The  issue  is  between  immediate  efficiency,  a  rapid, 
material,  and  calculable  progress,  and  the  slow  incalculable 
growth  of  character.  But  in  the  long  run  there  is  no  con- 
flict between  the  policy  which  looks  to  develop  the  char- 
acter of  a  people,  and  that  which  seeks  to  promote  their 
efficiency.  The  policy  which  looks  only  to  efficiency  and 
measurable  progress,  eads  by  destroying  the  objects  it 
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pursues.  If  Englishmen  have  established  order  in 
which  could  not  create  it  for  themselves,  it  in  only  by  virtue 
of  qualities  developed  through  ages  in  which  their  own 
characters  have  been  tempered  and  moulded  by  their  own 
mistakes.  Such  justice  as  Englishmen  have  exported  to 
India  has  been  learned  in  the  doing  of  much  injustice  among 
themselves.  And  if  Englishmen  know  how  to  get  things 
done,  that  lesson  has  slowly  boon  learned  by  enduring  the 
results  of  their  own  neglect.  It  in  much  to  have  stopped 
bloodshed  in  India,  to  have  created  order,  to  have  enforced 
justice,  to  have  given  her  a  modern  equipment,  and  to  have 
set  her  on  the  path  of  material  progress.  But  the  char- 
acter of  a  people  will  not  always  stand  HI  ill,  even  in  the 
East.  If  it  does  not  get  better  it  will  surely  got  worse. 
England  cannot  always  provide  them*  benefits  for  India 
without  fatally  enfeebling  the  character  of  her  people. 
Neither  material  equipment  nor  cwen  the  enforcement  of 
peace  and  justice  between  man  ami  man  arc  ends  in  them- 
selves, They  arc  hardly  means*  They  uro  rather  tho 
beginnings  of  means,  Tho  end  is  simply  tho  character 
of  the  people,  which  in  formed  in  the  process  of  adjusting 
their  relations  to  each  other.  The  establishment  of  social 
order  from  without  renders  it  vastly  easier  for  a  beginning 
to  be  made,  Suddenly  to  impose  upon  strength  and  faculties 
still  unexercised  the  whole  bunion  of  maintaining  order, 
is  to  jeopardize  tho  conditions  under  which  responsible 
government  can  begin.  But  unloHH  or  until  genuine  respon- 
sibilities are  imposed  on  those  few  who  are  in  norno  sort 
able  to  assume  them,  neither  tho  capacity  for  making 
decisions  will  develop,  nor  yet  tho  .numbers  of  thotie  who 
show  promise  of  developing  Hitch  capacity*  All  minor  ends 
must  be  subordinated  to  that  of  fostering  this  native  capacity, 
which*  as  it  grows*  will  in  ages  to  come  yield  a  harvest 
of  native  efficiency  and  capacity  for  justioo.  Without 
travail  there  is  no  birth,  and  the  glories  of  motherhood  are 
hard  to  discern  in  tho  throea  of  delivery*  *  Seek  y©  first 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  all  things  el»o  nhail  be  added 
unto  you  '  in  a  saying  m  true  in  polities  aft  in  any  other 
department  of  life.  One  final  truth  IRBUOH  from  tho  common- 
place details  set  down  in  these  pages*  If  affect  on  the  growth 
of  character  is  to  be  taken  as  the  criterion  of  policy,  it  is 
not  enough  for  government  to  consult  the  people.  The 
burden  of  making  decisions  must  be?  imposed  upon  those 
in  some  sort  able  to  decide, 
§  24,  Even  amongst  tho  wisest  and  most  experienced  of 
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those  who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  India  there  is  much 
shadowy  thinking  on  this  subject.  Some  months  ago 
publicity  was  given  to  the  following  remarks  which  I  had 
made  in  a  private  letter  : 

*  The  policy  of  the  British  Government  is  to  develop  t 

(nationalist)  opinion  and  to  allow  it  to  influence  policy  t| 

more  and  more.     The  responsibility  of  final  decision  it  II 

still  reserves  to  itself.  But  it  now  looks  to  a  time,  however 
remote,  when  it  will  be  able  to  transfer  that  responsibility 
to  a  section  of  Indians  sufficiently  large,  disinterested,  and 
capable  of  sound  political  judgement  to  assume  it.' 

These  words  seem  to  have  occasioned  no  little  alarm  in 
the  mind  of  so  old  and  sincere  a  friend  of  Indian  aspirations  f ! 

as  Sir  Courtenay  Ilbert.     In  the  Imperial  supplement  to  !' 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  issued  on  March  20,  1917,  he 
wrote  the  following  comments  thereon  :  f ! 

What  does  the  writer  exactly  mean  when  lie  says  that  self- 
government  is  the  aim  to  which  British  policy  in  India  must  be  |  1 
directed  ?  .  .  .  It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  make  his  meaning  more  | 
clear,  because  his  words  may  be  quoted  against  him,  and  because 
self-government  in  the  colonial  sense  would  be  a  false  ideal  to 
pursue.  India  cannot  copy  patterns  supplied  by  Canada,  Australia, 
and  South  Africa.  India  must  be  developed  on  Indian  lines,  upon 
lines  appropriate  to  Indian  conditions,  lines  very  different  from 
those  on  which  the  great  democracies  in  the  self-governing  dominions 
are  running  their  course.  In  marking  out  those  lines  regard  must 
always  be  had  to  Indian  political  opinion,  which,  as  Mr.  Curtis  justly 
observes,  is  a  reality,  and  an  important  reality,  difficult  though  it 
may  be  to  ascertain,  and  unsatisfactory  as  may  be  some  of  its  features. 
It  is  a  curious  and  puzzling  blend,  produced  by  the  interfusions  and 
interaction  of  Western  and  Eastern  thought,  abounding  in  paradoxes 
and  contradictions. 

§  25.  This  veteran,  exponent  of  liberalism  cannot  bring 
himself  to  regard  self-government  in  the  colonial  sense  as  other 
than  a  false  ideal  for  India  to  pursue.  In  the  kindness  of 
his  heart  he  seeks  to  acquit  me  of  a  meaning  so  dangerous 
and  absurd.  Yet  that  is  the  only  meaning  my  words  will 
bear,  and  I  must  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  repeat 
that  that  was  the  only  meaning  they  were  meant  to  convey. 

§  26,  No  sane  man  wants  India  to  copy  word  for  word 
patterns  supplied  by  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa. 
Wot  so  did  Australia  copy  the  Canadian  constitution,  nor 
South  Africa  those  of  Canada  and  Australia!  They  each 
examined  their  own  conditions,  and  framed  an  instrument 
more  or  loss  suited  thereto.  They  worked  as  engineers  must 
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severally  work,  whether  they  are  designing  an  internal 
combustion  engine  to  drive  a  motor-car,  aeroplane,  ship,  or 
pump.  But  all  were  applying  one  principle,  that  first 
reduced  to  practical  form  in  the  British  constitution,  the 
principle  which  seeks  to  impose  responsibility  for  political 
decisions  on  all  the  members  of  the  community  affected  by 
those  decisions  who  are  in  some  sort  capable  of  making 
them.  They  are  all,  in  short,  expressions  of  the  principle  of 
responsible  government.  I  must  say  once  for  all,  without 
any  kind  of  qualification,  that  the  application  of  that 
principle  as  rapidly  as  possible  is  for  me  the  only  intelligible 
goal  of  British  policy  in  India.  Together  with  the  question 

'  of  self-preservation,  of  foreign  policy  and  defence,  it  is  the 

greatest  of  the  problems  which  this  Commonwealth  has  to  * 
face.  It  is  the  articulus  stantis  aut  cadentis  reipublicae— 

>  the  cardinal  principle  by  which  this  Commonwealth  will 

stand  or  fall. 

§  27.  What  is  the  other  ideal  which  Sir  Courtenay  Ilbert, 

;  Lord  Morley,  and  the  large  number  of  public  men  who  use 

•  language  like  this,  have  in  mind  ?    So  far  as  I  can  discern, 

it  is  accurately  stated  in  the  words  he  has  quoted  from  my 

own  letter  : 

\ 

\  Broadly  speaking,  Government  is  at  pains  to  recognize  such 

opinion  as  there  is.  It  accepts  it  where  it  can,  often  when  it  thinks 
that  Nationalist  opinion  is  not  the  best,  ignoring  it  only  where  it 
appears  so  unsound  that  to  accept  and  act  upon  it  would  lead  to 
disaster.  The  policy  of  the  British  Government  is  to  develop  that 
opinion  and  to  allow  it  to  influence  policy  more  and  more.  The 
responsibility  of  final  decision  it  still  reserves  to  itself. 

I  §  28.  Here,  it  may  be  observed,  is  an  exact  description  of 

!  the  policy  actually  applied  in  1914  to  the  settlement  of  the 

j  issues  between  the  Hindi  and  Urdu  vernaculars.    No  pains 

>  were  spared  to  elicit  Indian  views  on  the  subject  from  those 

|  capable  of  formulating  and  expressing  them.    Every  phase 

!  of   Indian  opinion  was  before  the   Lieutenant-Governor. 

I  His  mind  was  steeped  in  them.    Had  he  been  thinking  of 

absolute  efficiency  in  education,  regardless  of  the  prejudice 

,  in  favour   of  either  language,   he  might,  perhaps,   have 

decided  in  favour  of  one  of  them.     He  recognized  th0 

j  existence  and  reality  of  the  feeling  in  favour  of  their  OWB 

.  dialect  entertained  by  each  of  the  two  religions.     And 

,'  j  *  having  done  &o  he  made  his  decision,  in  discharge  of  the 

* f  trust  imposed  upon  Mm  for  the  interests  of  Ms  ~ — 

by  the  Imperial  Government  in  England. 


l     *    *f! 
^  V& 

..,$ 
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§  29.  If  this  principle  of  government  is  the  end-all  and  be- 
all  of  British  policy  in  India,  there  is  little  which  remains  to 
be  done  in  order  to  complete  its  final  application.    If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  burden  of  final  decision  is  ever  to  be 
transferred  to  the  people  of  India  themselves  there  is  almost 
everything  to  be  done.    But  you  will  not  have  done  it,  or 
begun  to  do  it,  merely  by  substituting  Indian  for  English 
officials  from  the  Viceroy  downwards.    Under  the  present 
system  the  responsibility  for  decision  would  still  be  made  in 
obedience  to  the  authority  outside  India,  which  has  the 
power  to  dismiss  those  officials.    To  make  a  beginning  you 
must  take  certain  clearly-defined  functions  of  government, 
including  taxation,  and  impose  the  duty  of  making  decisions 
in  respect  of  those  functions  on  men  responsible  to,  and 
therefore  removable  by,  electorates  all  over  India.     To 
begin  with,  these  electorates  can  only  include  the  minority, 
however  small,  which  is  capable  of  judgement.    In  respect 
of  the  functions  imposed  upon  them,  those  small  electorates 
must  act  as  the  trustees  of  the  majority  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  who  are  as  yet  incapable  of  political  judgement. 
No  educational  means  must  be  neglected  to  awaken  the 
political  consciousness  of  the  classes  outside  the  electorate, 
and  to  include  them  within  ifc  as  rapidly  as  they  are  qualified. 
But  of  all  those  means  the  most  potent  will  prove  to  be  the 
spiritual  commotion  engendered  by  the  system  itself.     It  is 
the  spirit  of  freedom,  moving  in  the  darkness  of  chaos,  that 
creates  light,  calls  new"  worlds  into  being,  and  peoples  them 
with  life  and  thought.  It  is  as  the  four  winds  which  blew  in  the 
valley  of  dry  bones,  till  the  breath  came  into  them,  and  they 
lived,  and  stood  up  on  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army. 

§  30.  The  growth  of  genuine  electorates  embracing  all 
religioxxs  and  all  castes  will  mark  the  progress  of  India  up 
the  difficult  path  of  responsible  government.  So  too  will  the 
disappearance  of  religious  distinctions  in  those  electorates, 
and  the  appearance  of  members  of  every  caste  side  by  side 
in  the  same  cabinets  and  legislatures.  And  the  growth 
in  8i&e  and  quality  of  the  electorates  will  in  practice  deter- 
mine the  pace  at  which  functions  of  increasing  gravity  can 
be  transferred  from  the  old  governments  to  the  new. 
Above  all,  it  is  essential  that  in  this  vast  community  the 
progress  of  the  forward  parts  of  India  must  not  be  tied 
down  to  that  of  the  more  backward.  It  is  the  example  of 
the  more  progressive  communities  in  successfully  discharging 
weightier  functions,  which  more  than  anything  will  stimulate 
the  backward  to  fresh  efforts.  There  is  nothing  so  contagious 
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an  example.     Any  system,   which   presupposwi  a  uniform 
rate  of  advance  to  he  Imposed  on  the  various  provinces 
will  load  the  whole  of  India  with  fetters.     Each  must  be 
enabled  to  advance,  at  its  own  pace,  not  merely  for  its  own 
nake,  hut  rather  because  it  will  stimulate*,  the  others.    And 
you  must  he  prepared  for  retreat  where,  you  are  proved 
by  experience  to  have  gone  too  far  and  too  fast.    Otherwise 
the  courage  to  experiment'  and  advance,  will  bo  wanting. 
'But  for  this  there  must  be  faith  in  the  intention  to  advance ; 
to  create  and  maintain  which  faith  rents  with  the  Parliament 
of  the  whole  Commonwealth,  and  for  every  member  of  that 
Commonwealth  in  all  the  seven  seam  who  in  mindful  of  the 
principle  by  which  it  stands  or  falls.     But  mere  intention 
in   not  enough  ;..   there   must   be  clearness   of   vision  and 
thought.    *  Indian  political  opinion  *,  nayn  the  writer  quoted 
above,  *  in  a  curious  and  pu///Jiitg  blend,  produced  by  the 
interfusion  and  interaction  of  Western  and  Eastern  thought^ 
abounding  in  paradoxes  and  contradictions.'     But  the  first 
responsibility  of    Englishmen   is   for   their  own   thinking. 
Now,  if  ever,  it  in  for  us  to  nee  to  it  that  our  thoughts  are 
neither  anxious  nor  pu7//Jed»  are  free  from  all  paradoxes 
and  contradictions,  and  above  all  true  to  ourselves,  our 
traditions,  and  our  pant.    But  in  thin  we  Khali  fail  unless  we 
first  state  our  own  ideas  with  precision,  and  than  apply 
thorn  to  actual  and  particular  CAKCM.     *  influence  is  not 
Oovornnumt.'     And  that  distinction  i«  AH  valid  in  India 
to-day  AM  it  was  more  than  A  century  Ago  in  the  United 
States.    Does  Sir  (Jourtenay  Libert  mean  that  wo  can  con* 
tinuo  indefinitely  to  elaborate  the  machinery  through  which 
opinions  in  India  can  be  rendered  acocftHiblo  to  the  govern- 
ment ?    Does  he  really  think  that  it  will  miffiee  for  govern- 
ment  to  render  itself  more  and  more  Amenable  to  the 
infiwmeo  of  opinion*!  which  are  often  conflicting  ?    And  when 
all  thin  han  been  dona,  i«  government  in  the  end,  finally 
and  for  ail  timo,  to  reserve  the  responsibility  of  decision 
to  itself  ?     IH  that  task  of  deciding  between  eonfliotiM 
Interests  never  to  be  imposed  on  people  In  India  themselves  i 
1«  the  final  control  of  functions  like  education  never  to  be 
entrusted  to  Indian**  I    In  the  power  to  impose  new 
on  themselves  for  tha  extension  of  those  functions 
to  be  given  them  ?    Are  they  never  to  be  burdened  with 
the  difficult  of  distributing  thoso  revanuei  between 

minor  authorities  I    Are  oontroverstoii  between  the  varionc 
rallgloms  always  to  bo  settled  in  the  end  bv  the 
responsible  to  a  government  m  London  ?    To  briBg  thasc 
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questions  to  a  fine  point,  take  the  controversy  over  Hindi 
and  Urdu  described  in  these  pages,  which,  in  some  form  or 
other,  is  certain  to  rise  again  and  again.  Is  a  time  never 
to  arrive  when  decisions  of  that  order  can  be  made  by  men 
responsible  to  Indians,  removable  by  Indians,  or  in  plain 
words  by  an  Indian  electorate  ?  And  if  ever  electorates  prove 
themselves  capable  of  making  and  sustaining  such  decisions, 
can  the  process  be  stopped  till  all  issues,  however  great, 
which  affect  Indians  alone,  are  settled  by  men  responsible  to 
Indian  electorates  alone  and  removable  at  their  bidding  ? 

§  31.  Freedom,  which  in  its  political  aspect  is  responsible 
government,  is  a  human  and  not  a  Western  ideal.  True 
it  was  first  conceived  and  applied  in  the  West.  But  the 
truths  of  religion  were  first  conceived  and  applied  in  the 
East.  It  was  there  men  learned  to  worship  their  common 
Father  at  Jerusalem,  Mecca,  and  where  the  Ganges  flows. 
c  But  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  wor- 
shippers shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth  : 
for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him/  The  whole 
earth  is  the  temple  of  freedom,  and  the  heavens  themselves 
the  dome  that  covers  it.1  Its  spirit  moves  wherever  men  are 
learning  to  do  justice  to  each  other,  even  at  the  cost  of 
injustice  done.  A  noise  and  a  shaking  there  will  be,  as  the 
bones  draw  together,  but  a  breath  is  coming  from  the  four 
winds.  The  principle  that  men  are  responsible  to  each  other 
is  at  work,  and  wherever  it  works  it>  will  grow  with  exercise. 
That  principle,  and  no  other,  applied  in  detail  to  the  facts 
of  their  own  lives,  has  produced  the  constitutions  of  free 
nations.  It  has  raised  great  armies  willing  to  die,  that  in 
their  dust  that  principle  may  live.  And  it  is  upon  that 
principle,  and  no  other,  that  a  constitution  which  will 
bring  freedom  to  India  must  be  framed.  The  text  of  that 
constitution  will  be  that  neither  of  Canada,  Australia,  or 
South  Africa.  It  will  '  be  developed  on  Indian  lines,  upon 
lines  appropriate  to  Indian  conditions'.  But  that  will  only 
be  when  it  is  developed  by  trial  of  Indian  conditions,,  by 
the  increasing  application  of  one  human,  unalterable  prin- 
ciple of  society  to  Indian  facts,  by  readiness  to  recognize, 
not  the  failure  of  a  principle  which  cannot  fail,  but  only 
of  the  mechanism  by  which  we  seek  to  apply  it.  And  the 
pace  of  progress  will  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  machinery  enables  us  to  distinguish  failure 
from  success.  If  there  are  to  be  electorates  in  India,  and 

1  According  to  Farquhar,  the  heavens  are  symbolized  in  the  domed 
roof  of  the  Hindu  shrine. 
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electorates  arc  to  increase  and  rino  to  a  fuller  souse 
of  the  trust  imposed  on  them,  then  surely  they  cannot  be 
made  too  dearly  to  see  that  the  trust  rests  on  themselves, 
and  what  it  IH.%  Surely  the  officers  who  administer  that 
trust  must  know  what  exactly  it  is  for  which  they  are 
responsible,  and  to  whom.  One  executive  cannot  obey  the 
orders  of  a  government  in  England,  and  also  the  behests 
of  an  Indian  electorate.  So  long  a«  executives  exist  in, 
India  responsible  to  an  authority  in  England,  those  execu- 
tives must  spare  no  pains  to  elicit  ami  understand  Indian 
opinion  in  all  it«  varieties.  They  must  steep  their  minds 
with  knowledge  of  what  in  thought  and  felt  by  those  whom 
the  decision  they  frame  will  affect.  But  whim  they  decide 
they  must*  bo  held  responsible  for  their  divisions  by  one 
authority  and  one  alone.  And  all  the  members  of  every 
executive  must  bo  held  responsible  to  that  authority,  the 
Indian  no  less  than  the  English  members* 

§  32.  But  the  converse  proposition  is  equally  important, 
and  no  tens  true,  If  there  are  to  ho  executives  in  India 
responsible  to  Indian  electorates,  they  must  know  clearly 
what  those  responsibilities  are.  And  they  must  bo  respon- 
sible to  those  electorates  so  long  an  they  hold  office.  They 
cannot  bo  partly  responsible  to  any  authority  outside  India, 
And  the  responsibility  which  ono  executive  has  to  its 
leginlaturo  and  electorate,  must  bo  shared  alike  by  every 
member  of  it  until  ho  resigns.  There  can  bo  and  must 
bo  public  divisions  in  electorates  and  legislatures*  In 
executives  'there  can  bo  none,  A  divided  oxooutivo  is  the 
negation  of  responsible  government. 


LETTER  XI 
KXTREMIHT8  AND  HOW  THEY  MEET 

§  L  THE  proposals  twggeated  in  the  Joiat  Address  are 
exposed  to  a  fire  of  criticism  from  two  extremes.  Some 
of  the  Nationalists  have  awaked  to  the  fact  that  the  Congress- 
League  schema  contains  no  element  of  responsible  goyem- 
ment.  They  begin  to  tmlfe©  that  the  hope  of  India  lies  to 
achieving  responsible  government,  and  they  ar©  anxious 
that  the  provincial  executives  should  be  made  responsible 
to  for  all  their  functions  at  one  stroke.  They 

are,  therefore,  concerned  to  prove  that  two  government! 
cannot         side  by        in  the  provinoeBf  the  on©  responsible 
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to  electorates  for  some  functions,  the  other  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  all  the  rest.  Their  attitude  on  this  question 
is  reinforced  by  a  desire  to  obtain  the  control  of  police  at 
once. 

§  2.  The  more  cautious  section  of  Europeans,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  anxious  to  see  the  promised  reforms  confined  to 
the  sphere  of  local  government.  They  also  are  concerned 
to  demonstrate  that  a  specific  devolution  of  some  provincial 
functions  to  governments  responsible  to  electorates,  while 
others  are  reserved  to  the  governments  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  is  impossible. 

§  3.  Probably  they  believe  that  when  local  authorities  have 
been  made  responsible  to  electorates,  there  are  two  stages 
which  still  remain,  and  that  then  provincial  executives 
can  be  made  responsible  long  before  a  similar  change  need 
be  made  in  the  sphere  of  the  Government  of  India.  This 
view,  however  obvious  it  may  seem,  will  not,  I  believe, 
bear  analysis.  Why  are  functions  of  government  in  India, 
and  in  other  countries  of  a  like  magnitude,  divided  between 
the  central  government  and  those  of  provinces  ?  The 
answer  is  twofold.  In  the  case  of  functions  like  education, 
variety  of  treatment  is  required  to  suit  the  local  'conditions 
of  different  areas.  But  there  is  a  second  and  no  less  im- 
portant reason.  The  maintenance  of  law  and  order  is  the 
basic  function  of  government.  It  is  for  the  performance  of 
that  duty,  first  and  foremost,  that  the  Governor-General- 
in-Council  is  responsible  to  Parliament  through  the  Secretary 
of  State.  But  the  organization  required  for  the  purpose 
is  so  vast  that  it  cannot  be  managed  in  all  its  details  from 
one  centre  like  Delhi  or  Simla.  It  must,  for  administrative 
reasons,  be  devolved  on  provincial  governments,  which 
are  in  fact  nothing  more  nor  less  than  local  departments 
of  the  Government  of  India.  That  Government  can  remain 
responsible  to  Parliament  only  so  long  as  the  provincial 
governments  remain  responsible  to  itself  for  the  final  control 
of  police. 

§  4.  I  lay  particular  stress  on  the  word  final,  because  I  am 
not  assuming  that  the  police  need  always  remain  as  one 
closely  organized  department  from  the  inspector-general 
to  the  village  chaukidar.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  manage- 
ment of  the  village  constables  should  not  be  relegated  to 
the  new  elective  authorities  from  the  outset.  Then  there 
are  the  great  bulk  of  the  police,  who  correspond  to  those 
which  an  English  county  council  controls.  It  is  possible 
that  these  could  be  transferred  to  the  control  of  the  State 
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governments  at  an  intermediary  stage,  provided  always 
that  a  force  competent  to  deal  with  political  dacoity, 
anarchism,  and  the  like  is  reserved  to  the  control  of  the 
provincial  executive  responsible  to  the  Government  of 
India.  Provided  that  forces  are  retained  strong  enough 
to  step  in  and  restore  order  in  the  case  of  any  breakdown 
on  the  part  of  elective  authorities,  those  authorities  might 
be  entrusted  with  the  ordinary  police  work  and  large  sections 
of  the  police  during  the  transitional  stage.  An  arrangement 
like  this  would  enable  government  to  test  the  capacity  of 
State  governments  for  maintaining  order,  before  taking 
the  final  step  of  handing  over  the  reserve  or  military  police, 
including  all  the  functions  connected  with  the  criminal 
investigation  department.  When  using  the  word  police 
in  these  letters,  I  must  be  understood  to  mean  reserve  forces 
necessary  and  adequate  to  deal  with  political  crime  and 
to  restore  order  under  all  conditions.  But  whenever  the 
final  transfer  of  this  reserve  force  is  made  to  elective  govern- 
ments in  the  major  provinces,  the  Government  of  India 
itself  must  then  be  made  responsible  to  their  electorates.  , 
The  transfer  of  police  to  executives  responsible  to  elector- 
ates is  tantamount  to  the  consummation  of  responsible 
government,  to  the  attainment  of  the  final  goal  set  forth 
in  the  pronouncement.  : 

§5.    In  all  federal  countries  the  control  of  police  is  ia  ,' \ 
the  hands   of  the  provincial  governments.     The  central 
government  has  nothing  to  do  with  police,  unless  disorders 
are  such  as  to  demand  suppression  by  troops,  when  the    ( 
central  government  steps  in.     Indeed  you  may  say  that   1 
a  great  country  is  ripe  for  full  responsible  government, 
when  in  a  sufficient  number  of  provinces  electorates  have    \ 
been  proved  to  be  capable  of  maintaining  order  for  them- 
selves.      From    these    provincial    electorates    a    national  '* 
electorate  can  be  constituted  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
fullest  responsibilities.     I  suggest,  therefore,  that  a  stage^   , 
will  be  reached  when  the  Imperial  Government,  judging    ?' 
by  results  ascertained  by  experience,  will  have  to  decide  / " 
whether  tne  electorate  of  this  or  that  State  can  be  entrusted  ' ' 
with' control  of  police.     Whenever  a  sufficient  number  of 
State  electorates  have  been  given  that  control,  then  subl^  < 
electorates  have  been  proved  competent  to  form  a  general  ^; 
electorate  to  which  the  Government  of  India  itself  can  fee^'f 
made  responsible.    It  comes  to  this,  that  when  control' 64''^ 
all  provincial  functions,  including  police,  can  be 'given  to^ 
electorates  in  the  major  provinces,  then  India  is  ripe  foif  \ 
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full  responsible  government.  The  transfer  of  police  can  only 
be  made  as  the  last  preliminary,  before  the  final  change  by 
which  complete  responsible  government  will  be  established- 
The  changes  by  which  electorates  are  made  responsible  (a) 
for  all  provincial  functions,  (b)  for  those  of  the  central 
government,  must  come  so  near  together  as  practically  to 
be  part  of  one  operation.  To  speak  of  handing  over  all 
provincial  functions,  including  police,  to  electorates  is,  in 
effect,  to  contemplate  the  consummation  of  the  goal,  the  final 
establishment  of  India  as  a  self-governing  Dominion. 

§  6.  If  this  reasoning  is  sound,  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  debarred  from  listening  to  demands  that  all  provincial 
functions  including  police  should  be  handed  over,  at  this 
stage,  to  executives  responsible  to  electorates.  He  cannot 
accept  such  proposals  without  transgressing  the  plain  and 
explicit  terms  of  the  instructions  by  which  lie  is  bound.  It 
is  clear  that  the  Imperial  Government  intends  to  transfer 
the  responsibility  for  the  whole  government  of  India,  which 
now  rests  on  the  British  electorate,  to  Indian  electorates 
as  soon  as  may  be.  It  is  equally  clear  that  it  sees  no 
electorates  at  the  moment  on  whom  that  responsibility 
can  be  laid.  It  intends  to  develop  such  electorates,  and 
to  prove  their  strength,  before  laying  on  their  backs  the 
final  function  of  government.  I  am  sure  that  no  British 
Parliament  .will  consent  to  transfer  the  control  of  police  to 
electorates  before  they  have  seen  what  the  electorates  are 
going  to  be  and  have  gauged  their  capacity. 

§  7.  As  personally  I  believe  that  Parliament  is  right,  I  will 
not  shrink  from  giving  my  reasons  for  that  belief.  Such 
limited  electorates  as  there  are  in  India  have  never  been 
exercised  in  responsibilities  outside  the  narrow  field  of 
local  government.  To  take  those  electorates,  or  any  others 
which  can  be  framed  on  paper,  and  to  place  upon  them  at 
one  stroke  the  basic  responsibility  of  maintaining  order, 
would,  in  my  judgement,  expose  India  to  the  very  disasters 
which  have  overtaken  Russia.  It  is  not  the  damage  to 
life  and  property  of  which  I  am  afraid,  nor  even  the  danger 
to  the  British  position  in  India,  for  England  was  never  so 
strong  as  she  now  is.  My  principal  reason  is  that  the  one 
thing  which  can  seriously  postpone  the  achievement  of 
responsible  government  by  India  is  a  catastrophic  break- 
down of  responsible  government  at  the  outset.  Responsible* 
government  can,  I  believe,  be  achieved  in  measurable  time 
by  a  process*  of  evolution.  In  my  judgement  it  can  only 
be  delayed  indefinitely  by  revolution,  by  civil  war,  or  a 
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general  breakdown  of  public  order.  I  am  weighing  my 
words  when  I  nay  that  continuous  progress  towards  respon- 
siblo  government  can  only  be  delayed  by  subjects  who 
try  to  undermine  order,  and.  by  rulers  who  shrink  from  the 
duty  of  enforcing  it. 

§  8.  It  in  for  this  very  reason  that  I  am  slow  to  accept  tho 
view,  held  by  a  sootion  of  my  own  country  men,  that  pro- 
vincial functions  cannot  be  transferred  to  electorates  by 
instalments.  An  electorate,  it  is  urged,  cannot-  assume  any 
political  functions  entrusted  to  the  provincial  government 
without  assuming  the  whole.  The  fifth  proposition  affirmed 

in  tho  ffoint  Address <•"  that  during  the  period  of  transition, 

governments  of  two  types  must  co-exist-,  the  one  responsible 
to  electorates  for  specific  powers,  the  other  to  the  Secretary 

of  State  for  all  other  powers* is  challenged  and  deniecL 

Have  these  critics  realized  the  practical  results  of  their 
own  position  ?  it  moans  that  a  full  and  final  responsibility 
for  all  political  functions,  including  the  maintenance  of 
order,  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  placed,  practically 
at  one  stroke,  on  doctorates  trained  in  nothing  but  tho 
details  of  district,  village,  and  town  administration.  These 
electorates  are  to  bo  confined  to  responsibilities  in  the  sphere 
of  local  government.  They  are  to  ho  given  no  political 
responsibilities  ;  and  yet  we  aro  to  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  all  tho  political  responsibilities  of  India  aro  to  be 
placed  on  their  backs  together,  It  is  just  thin  which  ha« 
happened  in  Russia*  and  tho  results  are  before  UH. 

§  9.  Tho  idea  that  electorates  can  be  trained  for  the  dis- 
charge of  political  function**  in  tho  narrow  sphere  of  district, 
village,  and  town  adminiHtration,  is  in  my  judgement  a  pure 
illusion.  Whatever  the  text-books  may  nay,  they  were  not 
so  trained  in  England,  In  tho  time  of  Oomwell  tho  principle 
of  election  in  local  government  was  practically  confined 
to  small  and  narrowly  restricted  groups  in  the  boroughs, 
which  contained  only  a  fraction  of  their  population.  In 
the  parliamentary  ©lections  responsibility  ^ww  confined  to 
a  minority  BO  small  that  it  was  in  fact  an  oligarchy.  The 
eiroie  of  voters  has  bean  gradually  broadened"  downwards, 
ttntil»  under  tho  recent  Act,  it  will,' I  am  told,  include  a  little 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population. 
.  §10.  Mv  own  short  official  experience  in  England  and 
South  Africa  related  for  the  most  part  to  local  government. 
As  a  political  student  I  have  seen  Homething  of  local  govern- 
ment in  most  parts  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  Like 
the  liver  in  the  human  body,  local  authorities  are  the  least 
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satisfactory  organs  in  the  body  politic.  The  details  with 
which  they  deal  do  not,  unhappily,  attract  and  evoke  the 
best  talent,  either  in  administrations  or  in  electorates. 
The  best  men  do  not  in  practice  come  forward  for  election. 
It  is  also  notorious  that  in  all  countries  a  lamentably  small 
proportion  of  electors  record  their  votes  at  the  poll.  I 
have  seen  the  condition  of  local  bodies  in  India  adduced  as 
conclusive  proof  of  the  inherent  unfitness  of  Indians  for 
any  form  of  responsible  government.  Well,  all 'I  can  say 
is  that,  if  a  political  student  were  to  test  the  capacity  of 
Americans  for  self-government  simply  by  a  study  of  their 
local  and  municipal  bodies,  he  would  infallibly  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  here  was  a  people  incapable  of  governing 
themselves.  You  will  not  evoke  or  develop  whatever  latent 
capacity  for  self-government  there  is  in  India  until  you 
have  imposed  on  electorates  the  burden  of  deciding  such 
issues  as  are  now  decided,  and  can  only  be  decided,  by 
provincial  governments.  At  present  those  governments 
decide  all  the  great  questions  at  issue  -between  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans.  Real  political  training  will  not  have  been 
started  until  you  have  remitted  some  of  these  questions 
for  settlement  to  executives  and  legislatures  responsible 
to  electorates  including  Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  The 
great  sections  into  which  Indian  society  is  divided  must  be 
exercised  in  the  practice  of  settling  these  issues  for  them- 
selves. The  mere  administration  of  education  and  municipal 
laws  made  over  their  heads  will  never  afford  this  training. 
Electorates  must  have  power  to  pass  laws  for  themselves 
which  determine  the  relative  positions  of  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans,  and  of  their  respective  scripts  and  languages, 
in  the  educational  and  municipal  system.  But  to  give  this 
process  of  training  a  chance,  the  existing  governments  must 
stand  by,  with  all  their  experience  and  with  all  powers 
necessary,  to  maintain  order.  To  jeopardize  order  at  the 
outset  is  to  jeopardize  the  whole  prospect  of  developing 
electorates  such  as  will  presently  be  able  to  maintain  order 
for  themselves.  .;.-,. 

§  11.  Those,  I  submit,  are  the  conditions  recognized  and 
prescribed  in  the  instructions  under  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  been  sent  to  India  to  seek  for  advice.  It  is 
those  conditions  which  the  system  outlined  in  the  Joint 
Address  attempts  to  meet.  Apart  from  extremists  on  both 
sides  who  honestly  reject  the  pronouncement,  all  agree  that 
full  powers  of  local  government  should  now  be  devolved 
on  district,  village,  and  municipal  boards.  The  Joint 
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Address  proposes  to  go  one  stop  farther.  It  notes  that  the 
existing  provinces,  developed  as  satrapies  of  a  vast  depen- 
dency governed  from  England,  inelude  populations  the  size 
of  great  European  nations.  It  proposes  that  the  govern- 
merits  of  these  vast  areas  should,  devolve  instalments  of 
political  powers  on  units  commensurate  with  the  self- 
governing  provinces  of  other  federal  countries,  upon  the 
model  of  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  develop  the  govern- 
ment of  India.  That  devolution  it  in  proposed  to  increase, 
as  the  new  Provincial  State  governments  and  their  elector- 
ates show  their  capacity  for  hearing  the  burden,  until  they 
have  proved  themselves  able  to  legislate  on  and  administer 
all.  functions  of  government  including  police.  When  that 
point  in  readied,  it  in  recognised  that  the  time  has  come 
when  a  new  constitution  for  India  must  be  framed  under 
which  the  Government  of  India  itself  must  be  mack1  respon- 
nible  to  the  joint  electorates  of  India. 

§  12.   Homo  better  way  of  doing  this  than  that  suggested 
4  in  the  Joint  Address  may  easily  he  found.     1  myself  sug- 

gested in  a  letter  to  Mr.  lihupendra  Nath  Bantu1  which  has 
since  been  published,  that  tho  best  way  might  bo  to  establish 
a  responsible  executive  for  each  existing  province,  to  which 
functions  might  be  handed  over  by  the  old  provincial 
governments,  as  the  new  electoral  authority  showed  itneif 
able  to  take  thorn.  After  studying  the  nruuw  of  criticinm 
that  was  made  on  this  proposal,  I  came  to  tho  conclusion 
that  smaller  unite  ware  needed  an  the  tStatm  of  a  future 
United  State*  of  India,  That  may  or  may  not  he.  But 
whan  wo  are  told  that  the  mothoct  of  specific  devolution 
in  India  must  bo  confined,  to  district,  village,  and  town 
boards,  and  to  such  administrative  details  as  can  be  devolved 
on  local  bodiott,  but  that  it  cannot,  by  any  manner  of  means, 
bo  extended  to  provincial  and  political  function**,  1  confess 
I  view  Hueh  arguments  with  reserve,  M<xierato«  who 
advance  them  have  not,  I  feel,  faced  the  consequence  of 
their  own  reasoning.  They  do  not  HOC  that,  uooner  or  later, 
they  are  proposing  to  hand  over  at  one  stroke  all  political 
functiona,  the  whole  government  of  India,  to  elector* 
ates  which  have  never  been  called  upon. to  exeroiae  any 
responsibility,  or  to  decide  issues,  in  the  genuine  field  of 
politics* 

§  13,  "Really  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem  lies  in  finding 
some  plan,  whereby  instalments  of  real  political  respoxudk 
bility  can  be  placed  on  electorates,  in  order  that  their 
1  Printed  above  m  p*per  No,  IIL 
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strength  may  be  developed  and  proved,  before  they  are 
asked  to  undertake  the  fundamental  function  of  govern- 
ment— the  maintenance  of  order ;  and  where  they  are  ready 
for  that,  they  are  ready  for  the  whole  government  of  India. 
It  is  therefore  vital  that  a  plan  should  be  found  whereby 
some  provincial  functions  can  be  placed  in  their  charge 
before  they  are  asked  to  undertake  them  all.  The  public 
will  do  well  to  distrust  arguments  directed  to  prove  that 
a  thing  obviously  dictated  by  common  sense  cannot  be  done. 
I  am  old  enough  to  remember  in  the  nineties  a  committee 
of  Treasury  officials  who  proved  that  old-age  pensions  could 
not  be  established  in  England.  I  have  lived  to  see  them 
established.  I  have  heard  the  most  experienced  politicians 
demonstrate  that  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  impossible. 
I  have  seen  it  accomplished.  The  truth  is  that  in  all  such 
matters  the  difficulties  lie,  not  in  immutable  facts,  but 
rather  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  which  can  be  changed, 
and  need  but  the  courage  of  a  leader  to  change  them* 


LETTER  XII 

PRINCIPLES  OF  REPRESENTATION 

§  1.  THE  first  step  in  the  path  of  reform  must  of  course  con- 
sist in  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  defining  what  the 
reforms  are  to  be,  and  how  effect  is  to  be  given  them.  In 
defining  electorates  two  courses  can  be  followed.  They 
can  be  defined  in  the  Act ;  but,  as  pointed  out  in  the  Joint 
Address,  this  course  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  dangerous  delay. 
The  alternative  is  to  remit  the  task  of  defining  electorates 
to  commissioners  appointed  under,  and  named  in,  the  Act. 
The  most  we  can  do  now  is  to  suggest  principles  upon  which 
they  should  be  based.  To  begin  with,  it  is  clearly  impor- 
tant that  the  voters  should,  so  far  as  possible,  belong  to 
the  class  who  will  feel  the  incidence  of  new  taxation  imposed 
by  the  men  they  elect.  My  own  belief  is  that  any  fresh 
burdens,  however  imposed,  will  mainly  fall  on  the  land. 
How  far  the  tenants  are  rack-rented  already  I  do  not 
know  ;  but  in  so  far  as  they  are  not,  it  will  be  open  to  the 
landlords  to  transfer  the  tax  to  the  cultivator  by  increasing 
the  rents.  I  would  therefore  suggest  the  cultivation  of  a 
certain  minimum  area  as  the  basis  of  the  rural  franchise. 
Nor,  would  I  urge,  should  any  voter,  otherwise  qualified, 
be  rejected  on  the  ground  of  illiteracy.  Speaking  of  my 
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own  village  in  Kn^lamL  I  would  f  runt  tho  political  judgement 

of  a  smallholder  who  could  not  write  his  name,  more  than 

I  would  that:  of  tho  schoolmaster  imported  from  .London,. 

\  In  India  you  have,  in  the   British  otlieials,  an  admirable 

1  machinery  for  rooording  an  illiterate  vote,  iM'eatise  they  wtand 

I  outside  t-he  issues,  xvhich  will  divi<Ie  parties.     If  neeosHary, 

I  enough   of  them  can   he  drafted  in  from   out-side  for  the 

*  purposes  of   tho  election.       Due   weight  ean    be  given  to 

tho  educated  voters  through  university  representation,  or 

;'  the  representation  of  graduates. 

§  2.    in  the  initial  stages  of  the  experiment,  the  framing 
of  the  voters'  rolls  should  he  kept  in  the  hands  of  tho  pro- 
vincial, government.     The  system  should   be  designed,  HO 
J  far  as  possible,  to  make  it  clear  that-  the  electorate  of  each 

State  is  designated,  hy  every  possible  means,  an  the  hotly 
of  eiti/.ens  who  are  tho  uhiinut**  trustees  of  the  intoroflts 
^!  transferred   to   the  State   government.      I    would   leave  it 

open  to  the-  assembly  to  extend  the  franchise  by  legislation, 

w  which  would  In*  subject  to  the  safeguard  of  the  veto.     But 

*J  I  would  also  leave  it  open  to  t-he  government  of  the  pro- 

vince to  extend  or  improve  the  electorate  in  ease  it  should 
develop  exclusive  tendencies.  It  is  desirable  to  enlarge 
e.loc.toratcH,  HO  far  as  possible,  if  only  because  they  arc  then 
less  easy  to  corrupt-.  The  existing  mtcroseonie  electorates 
aro  a  standing  invitation  to  corrupt  ion  which  it  in  most 
difficult  to  discover,  1  know  of  a  rase  in  which  KH.  30,000 
wan  spout  by  an  utiHucccHxfut  candidate  for  n  provincial 
council. 

§  3.  Tho  next  ntep  would  be  to  delimit  tho  contttitmmcies, 
und  thin  ntunt  be  done  largely  with  roforoneo  to  population* 
So  much  tho  larger  number  of  the  cnnHtituoncioH  will  be 
rural  that  it  would  bo  well  to  give  tvprcwntaticm  to  univend- 
tioH,  or,  whore  there  aro  tiono,  to  mtidontH  with  degrees. 
Avoid,  if  you  poHnihly  can,  iwparato  conKtituoncioB  based 
on  religious  diviHionH.  .Moro  than  anything  ol«of  they  wiU 
hamper  and  dolav  tho  dowlopment  of  rtwpotiMible  govern- 
ment in  India,  t'rnportianal  representation  in  the  obvious 
remedy.  Tho  complexity  UOH  only  in  tlio  counting  of  the 
vote**,  which  can  lw>  clone  by  ftkillod  officials.  Tho  votiag 
in  nimplo,  and,  aftor  a  purled*  of  trial,  tho  olootorn  will  be^n 
to  raaliKo  that  tho  rotmltn  reflect  the  real  divifdonfl  of  the 
electorate.  In  thin,  iw  in  othar  mattem»  undorKtandin^  mil 
with  experience,  if  only  the  opportii.ri.ity  of  ©xpartenoe 
be  given, 
§  4.  I  have  stated  eluewhere  that  in  several  matters  my 
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advice  was  not  taken  by  the  signatories  to  the  Joint  Address. 
Communal  representation  is  a  case  in  point,  and  I  am  here 
at  liberty  to  state  my  own  convictions  on  the  subject. 
Communal  representation  as  I  understand  it  means  that 
Hindus  and  Moslems  are  to  vote  in  separate  constituencies, 
in  such  manner  that  a  Moslem  voter  must  vote  for  a  Moslem 
candidate.  He  may  not  vote  for  one  of  any  other  religion, 
and  the  same  applies  to  any  other  community  to  which 
communal  representation  is  accorded.  Moslems  will  thus 
learn  to  depend  on  an  artificial  protection  instead  of  facing 
the  real  source  of  their  weakness — their  relative  backward- 
ness in  education.  It  is  like  keeping  in  irons  a  weak  but 
healthy  limb,  which  only  needs  exercise  to  recover  its 
strength. 

The  concession  of  this  principle  when  electoral  institu- 
tions were  inaugurated  a  few  years  ago,  is  the  greatest 
blunder  ever  committed  by  the  British  Government  in 
India.  I  believe  that,  if  this  principle  is  perpetuated,  we 
shall  have  saddled  India  with,  a  new  system  of  caste  which 
will  eat  every  year  more  deeply  into  her  life.  So  long  as 
it  remains,  India  will  never  attain  to  the  unity  of  nation- 
hood. The  longer  it  remains,  the  more  difficult  will  it  be 
to  uproot,  till  in  the  end  it  will  only  be  eradicated  at  the 
cost  of  civil  war.  To  enable  India  to  achieve  nationhood, 
is  the  trust  laid  on  us  ;  and  in  conceding  the  establishment 
of  communal  representation  we  have,  I  hold,  been  false 
to  that  trust. 

The  system  has  eaten  into  the  life  of  this  people  so  deeply 
that,  already,  it  is  not  possible  to  abolish  at  one  stroke 
what  might  have  been  refused  a  few  years  ago.  But  I  feel 
that  wo  shall  be  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  crime  against 
India  if  we  fail  now  to  make  provision  whereby  these 
fetters,  in  which  we  have  allowed  her  to  bijid  herself,  can 
be  loosed. 

The  experience  of  America  in  the  matter  of  slavery  may 
help  to  a  solution.  When  the  constitution  was  framed,  it 
was  laid  down  that  the  importation  of  more  slaves  from 
Africa  was  to  cease  in  a  particular  year — I  think  in  1808. 
And  the  slave  trade  ceased  in  that  year.  But  the  courage 
of  the  convention  failed  them  in  the  matter  of  slavery 
itself ;  and  no  time  was  fixed  after  which  slavery  should 
cease  to  stain  the  soil  of  America.  The  result  was  that 
eighty  years  later  slavery  was  abolished,  but  only  by 
drenching  that  soil  with  the  blood  of  a  million  men. 

I  plead  this  precedent  for  a  definite  time-limit  to  be  set 
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in  the  matter  of  communal  representation.  India  in  tied 
and  bound  by  the  chain  of  her  past.  Our  first  duty  in  to 
help  her  to  break  that  chain  instead  of  allowing  one  genera- 
tion to  rivet  it  more  firmly  than  ever  on  those  who  come 
after.  The  least  we  can  do  is  to  fix  a  time-limit  after  which 
any  arrangements  now  made  for  communal  representation 
shall  expire.  Then  we  may  hope  that  meanwhile  the 
people,  of  .India  may  have  learned,  such  trust  in  each  other 
that  minorities  will  not  insist,  on  a  system  fatal  to  the 
development  of  all  national  life. 

Those,  I.  know,  are  hard  sayings  for  the.  Moslem  com- 
munity ;  yet  v  faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend  \  Things 
there  an*  bitter  in  the  mouth,  that  chewed,  swallowed,  and 
digested  are  sweet  in  the  belly. 

§  5,  In  the  criticisms  levelled  against  the  Joint  Address,  it 
lias  often  boon  urged  that,  before  suggesting  that  electorates 
should  be  made  responsible  for  certain  functions,  we  are 
bound  to  nay  what  the  electorates  are  to  be.  This  critioiHrn, 
however  specious  it  may  seem  at  the  first  glance,  will  not 
bear  the  tost  of  analysis. 

To  begin  with,  the  Joint  Address,  like  the  pronounce- 
ment of  August  20,  relates,  not  to  txmcliliouH  in  one 
province,  but  to  those  of  all  India,  It  wan  not  possible 
to  compile  schedules  of  voting  qualiiieationn  appropriate 
to  all  tho  varying  conditions  of  the  nevornl  provinces  I  do 
not  believe  that  mush  information  at  present  exists  in  the 
files  of  the  Home  Department  itself. 

To  thin  the  answer  may  bo  mado  that  discussion  of  the 
whole  question  should  be  postponed  until  tho  information 
in  available  and  all  tho  suggested  electorates  can  be 
described.  But  this  criticism  shown  a  misconception  of 
the  elementary  conditionn  under  which  mi  electoral  system 
munt  be  framed.  You  cannot  appoint  officers  to  make  an 
electoral  system  in  the  air.  You  muat  give  them  instruc- 
tions. You  miwt  first  toll  them  the  principle  upon  which 
tho  vote  in  to  bo  given.  That  principle,  it  our  reasoning 
in  right*  IK  simple.  "  It  is  lhal  the  voters  should  be  thorn  WM 
will  'in  fact  feel  the  effect  of  the  given.  It  follows,  there- 
fora!  that  the  offtcuns  appointed  to  frame  the  electorate 
must  also  know  what  powers,  legislative  as  well  an  adminis- 
trative* the  governmento  responsible  to  the  electorate*  are 
to  exereiie,  and  ©specially .  what  their  powers  of  taxation 
are  to  be.  And  powers  will  differ  in  the  of  eaob 

provinoe-HBO  various  nr©  their  conditions  and  levels  of 
In.  practice  the  defiMtion,  of  electorates  i* 
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the  last  step,  and  not  the  first,  in  the  framing  of  a  consti- 
tution. 

§  6.  The  first  step,  and  the  only  one  possible  at  this  stage, 
is  to  think  out  clearly  the  elementary  principle  upon  which 
the  electorates  are  to  be  framed.  With  what  objects  in 
view  are  electorates  to  be  brought  into  existence  ?  Our 
answer  is  clear  and  precise,  and  is  so  stated  for  the  purpose 
of  criticism  and  discussion.  The  object  in  view  should  be 
to  fit  the  voters  placed  on  the  list  for  the  exercise  of  wider 
political  responsibility,  for  which  purpose  we  contend  that 
some  such  responsibilities  must  be  given  them  at  the  outset. 
They  will  certainly  make  mistakes,  and  it  is  only  by  making 
mistakes,  and  by  suffering  brought  on  themselves,  that 
they  will  learn. 

§  7.  Granted  an  acceptance  of  that  principle,  the  details 
can  be  worked  out.  Some  of  them  can  be  settled  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  Such  an  Act  can  enumerate  the  maxi- 
mum powers  that  Parliament  is  prepared  to  transfer  at  the 
outset,  in  some  provinces  more,  in  others  less.  But  the 
definition  of  the  powers  to  be  given  to  each  province 
(especially  those  of  taxation)  of  the  electorates  and  of  all 
other  details  required  for  the  perfecting  of  the  constitution 
to  be  given  to  each  of  the  new  electoral  provinces,  must 
be  left  to  commissioners  charged  to  inquire  and  decide  on 
the  spot.  Otherwise  the  Bill  will  break  down  before  it 
reaches  the  statute  book,  or  else  there  will  be  a  long  and 
dangerous  delay — dangerous  because,  until  this  question 
is  settled,  India,  not  knowing  what  her  future  is  to  be,  will 
remain  in  a  state  of  ferment  and  unrest.  Upon  this  subject 
I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  arguments  used  in  §§  38  and  39 
of  the  Joint  Address. 


LETTER  XIII 
THE  QUESTION  OF  AN  UPPER  HOUSE 

§  1.  IK  the  memorandum  prefaced  to  the  Joint  Address  it 
is  suggested  that  the  State  legislature  should  consist  of  one 
chamber  only.  No  second  chamber  was  suggested,  though 
I  knew  that  a  demand  would  be  made  for  one  to  consist 
either  of  the  largest  land-holders  or  of  member  selected  by 
land-holders.  The  reason  is  that  their  hereditary  pride 
revolts  against  the  thought  of  seeking  the  suffrage  of  an  elec- 
torate. The  feelings  of  a  zamindar  are  those  of  Coriolanus. 
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But  the  offect  of  a  lauded  upper  house  will  he  to  make 
the  assembly  ^  house  of  lawyers  a,nd  money-lenders. 
There  will  he  constant  eolliMons  on  the  subject  of  taxation 
between  the  two  houses,  and  consequent  deadlock**,  as 
in  Australia.  The  whole  thing  is  too  cumbersome  for 
]>rovinei!tl  #overmnout.  Besides,  the  land  holders,  whose 
position  gives  them  administrative  experience,  are  badly 
needed  iu  the  assembly.  II  will  be,  or  should  bo,  the 
dominant  house:  and  if  they  are  to  nerve  their  country 
and  do  justice  to  their  order,  they  must  eome  to  fane  the 
ordeal  of  popular  elections.  But  something  can  be  dono  to 
ease*  the  process.  In  Kngtinh  boroughs  and  county  councils 
the-  door  is  opened  to  a  most  useful  class  of  members  by 
the  following  expedient.  Two -thirds  of  the  members  are 
directly  elected.  These  members  then  co  opt  another 
third.  Now,  if  this  expedient  were  adopted,  the  older  land- 
holders would  put  up  the  younger  members  of  their  order 
and  support  them  at  the  direct  election  in  order  to  secure 
neats  for  themselves  by  co-opt  ion.  If  induced  to  take  part 
in  elections,  they  will  lend  to  become  better  and  more 
indulgent  landlords.  They  will*  moreover,  be  driven  to 
educate  their  sous  for  political  life,  If  once  the  land- 
holding  class  be  given  the  motive  and  opportunity  of  taking 
part  in  active  political  life,  they  tnay  well  work  the  salva- 
tion of  India  in  its  jtrogtwB  towards  responsible  government. 
An  excessive  artificial  protection  of  any  class  invariably 
lends  to  its  onfoohlcmont  mid  undoing.  Mohammedans, 
an  well  an  land-holders,  will  do  well  to  reflect  on  this  truth. 
§  2*  1  understand  that,  at  present,  an  agreement  exists  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  Hindu  and  Moslem  communi- 
ties to  give  30  per  cent,  of  the  seats  to  the  latter,  If  it  is 
decided  to  give  effect  to  this  coiwordal ,  the  following 
arrangement  might  he  considered.  Let  tin  suppose  that 
forty 'out  of  the  sixty  mom  born  have  been  returned  by 
proportional  representation.  If  the  voting  were  strictly 
on  religious  linos,  the  result  might  yield  thirty-throe  Hindus 
and  seven  Mohammedan**.  There  would  then  remain  the 
twenty  members  to  be  co-optini.  Of  thotw  thirteen  might 
be  co-opted  by  the  Moslem  mom  born,  and  seven  by  the 
Hindu  mem  born,  the  total  rtmult  thus  yielding  the  artificial 
proportion!*  in  the  legislature  laid  down  in  the  agreement. 
But  Indians  will  have  made  a  long  Btep  towards  responsible 
flovernment  when  they  oan  truBt  other  «o  far  aa  to 

forgo  such 
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LETTER  XIV 

EXECUTIVE  FUNCTIONS 

§  1.  IN  order  to  sketch  the  constitution  of  the  executive, 
it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  consider  the  functions  which 
the  new  governments  would  have  to  discharge. 

These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 

I.  In  the  first  place  there  are  the  administrative  func- 
tions which  may  involve  legislation  from  time  to  time. 
Education  is  an  instance.    In  this  connexion  it  is  important 
to  note  that,  under  the  existing  system,  educational  policy 
is  embodied  in  executive  resolutions  and  regulations.    Under 
a  system  of    responsible   government  it  will  have  to  be 
embodied   in    education   Acts   passed   by   the   Assembly. 
A  change  of  policy  will  involve  a  legislative  amendment 
of  the  education  Act. 

II.  In  the  second  place  there  are  the  legislative  functions, 
those  which  involve  making  some  change  in  the  existing 
laws,  which  may  or  may  not  involve  administrative  action 
or  change  as  well.    Legislation  on  marriages  between  castes 
might  or  might  not  involve  some  change  in  the  machinery 
of  registration. 

§  2.  As  functions  belonging  to  class  I  involve  expenditure, 
a  fairly  complete  list  of  them  can  be  framed  by  reference  to 
the  estimates  of  the  existing  provinces.  From  these  esti- 
mates I  will  endeavour  to  frame  a  schedule  showing  the 
functions  which  could  be  transferred  from  time  to  time  to 
the  State  governments,  leaving  a  residuum,  when  the  pro- 
cess is  completed,  which  will  have  to  go  to  the  Government 
of  India. 

§  3.  Obviously  the  first  powers  to  be  transferred  must  be 
those  the  details  of  which  have  already  been  entrusted  to  the 
district  and  municipal  boards. 

These  are — 

I 

Vernacular  education. 

Medical  relief. 

Rural  sanitation. 

Veterinary  aid. 

Roads,  other  than  provincial  trunk  roads. 

§  4.   The  above  is  the  smallest  group  of  functions  which 

could  be  transferred  to  the  new  bodies.    I  now  come  to  those 

which  might  be  added,  either  at  once,  or  severally  from  time 

to  time,  as  the  administrative  record  of  the  new  governments 
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may  warrant.  Nor  in  it  necessary  to  transfer  the  name 
function  to  every  State,  for  their  conditions  will  differ. 
As  we  saw  in  the  case  of  the  police,  parts  of  one  function 
can  be  transferred,  leaving  the  rest  for  subsequent  transfer. 
Certain  forest  areas,  for  instance,  could  IK*  (landed  over,  the 
provincial  government  reserving  control  of  the  rest.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  such  functions  : 

II 

Provincial  trunk  roads  and.  bridges. 
Agriculture. 

Co-operative  credit. 

Factories  and.  industries. 

Registration  of  deeds, 

Local  railways. 

Forests. 

Irrigation. 

( -haritablo  endowments, 

Famine  relief. 

Higher  education, 

§  5,  Thirdly,  wo  come  to  functions,  which  would  only  be 
transferred  to  a  State  when  its  Government  ami  electorate 
had  proved  itself  equal  to  the  full  burden  of  responsible 
government, 

III 

Law  and  justice. 

Court  of  wards, 

Jails. 

Police  (final  control). 

Control  of  the  district  officers 

§  (I  When  this  final  transfer  had  been  made  to  all  the 
States,  the  old  provincial  government  would  vanish,  Some 
or  all  of  the  following  function**  would  than  revert  to  the 
direct  control  of  the  (iovwnment  of  India  : 

IV 

Irrigation  systems  included  in  the  areas  of  two  or 

more  States, 
EucloKiaHtical  affairs. 
Archaeology, 

•     Relations  with  Principalities. 
Territorial  and  political  pensions. 
Ports  and  pilotage*    (In  the  presidencies,) 
And  possibly  the  boards  of  revenue. 
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LETTER  XV 
STRUCTURE  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 

§  1.  THE  elected  members  having  been  returned,  the  Chief 
Commissioner  would  convene  them  and  they  would  proceed 
to  complete  the  assembly  by  co-option.  The  Chief  Com- 
missioner would  then  send  for  the  member  whom  he  judged 
to  be  most  capable  of  commanding  the  majority  of  votes 
and  entrust  him  as  Premier  with  the  task  of  forming 
a  government.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  functions  entrusted 
to  the  new  government  are  those  in  the  first  list,  together 
with  the  control  of  municipal  government,  provincial  trunk 
roads,  and  agriculture.  These  functions  would  require  the 
following  portfolios  : 

Primary  education. 

Local  government. 

Agriculture. 

Public  works. 

Finance. 

The  Premier  would  select  four  colleagues  from  the 
assembly,  assign  one  of  these  portfolios  to  each  of  them, 
retaining  the  fifth  for  himself.  And,  if  he  were  wise,  he 
would  do  all  this  in  friendly  consultation  with  the  Chief 
Commissioner.  The  government  having  been  constituted, 
they  would  meet  the  assembly  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Chief  Commissioner.  A  speaker  would  be  elected,  and  the 
Chief  Commissioner  would  then  withdraw. 

§  2.  As  the  methods  of  responsible  government  are  strange 
to  this  country,  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain  one  side  of  their 
working.  Ministers,  having  been  appointed,  discuss  their 
business  and  come  to  decisions  amongst  themselves  in 
cabinet,  a  word  which  does  not  appear  in  the  formal  consti- 
tution. These  executive  decisions  are  then  brought  to  the 
executive  council,  a  formal  body  of  ministers  over  which 
the  Chief  Commissioner  would  preside.  The  decisions 
become  operative  when  signed  by  the  Chief  Commissioner. 
Provided  they  are  legal,  he  must  sign  them  on  the  advice 
of  the  ministers.  But,  before  doing  so,  a  constitutional 
governor  is  at  liberty  to  discuss  them  with  his  ministers. 
Responsibility  and  the  power  of  decision  rest  with  ministers  ; 
but  they  are  only  too  glad  to  consider  the  advice  of 
a  governor  who  stands  aloof  from  all  parties  and  has  perhaps 
watched  the  workings  of  government  under  several  adminis- 
trations. Having  often  been  in  contact  with  governors 
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|  '  and  ministers  in  the  self -governing  Dominions,  I  can  testify 

j  to  the  cordial  relations  which  prevail  between  them.    Minis- 

;  ters  often   regard   the  governor  an   their   best  friend  and 

^  adviser.     He,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  refers  to  *  my 

I1  ministers1  in  a  tone  of  affectionate  enthusiasm,     hi  the 

I  situation  I  am  sktvfehing,  responsible  government  in  India 

j  woul<l   begin    with   an  advantage   which   has   been   usually 

;  wanting  in  the  colonies.    The  Chief  Commissioner  would  be 

an  expert,  with  a  thorough  grasp  of  nil  the  public  affairs 
of  his   Provincial  State.      His  instructions  would  make  it 
1  perfectly   clear  that  all   control   mid    all    responsibility  In 

!•  (  respect  of  functions   transferred,   to   ministers  rented  with 

I:/  them  and  not  with  himself.     His  experienced  advice  would 

\  •  be  at  their  disposal,  and,  just  because  they  were  free  to 

•j.-,  reject  it,  they  would  be*  all  the  more  willing  to  seek  and 

f  '•  to  consider  it.     His  experience  could  influence  them  to  the 

|-'v  full.    Responsibility  would  rest  with  them. 

I*-.:  §  3,   AH  the  point  was  raised  and  gave  serious  trouble  else- 

where, it  should  he  hud  down  that-  the  Chief  Commissioner 
must  not  ratify  any  decision  which  the  law  officers  of  the 
provincial  government  advise  him  to  be*  contrary  to  law. 
Otherwise  he  must  sign,  if*  after  hearing  his  advice,  ministers 
are  unable  to  change  their  dwiHionH,  unless  he  in  prepared 
to  dmrxuHH  them  and  find  other*  to  lake  their  place.  He 
should  bo  able  to  dl«nolw  the  awwmbly  only  on  two 
|  j  conditions  ; 

*  I  (i)  that  he  can  find  ministers  who  will  take  the  responsi- 

bility of  advimng  a  diHHolution,  and 
(2)  on  inntruotionH  from  the  government,  of  the  province, 
The  policy  of  ininiHterH  at  the  opening  of  a  HiwJon  would, 
in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  tradition,  be  announced  In 
the  Chief  CommiHHioner*K  npeech.     But  the  unual  conven- 
tionH  should  bo  dropped,  and  phraneology  should  bo  used 
such  as  would  mako  it  clear  to  the  electorate  that  the 
decittionH  announced  were  thoHo  of  their  own  ministers  and 
not  thofto  of  the  Chief  ComnuHmoner.     He  nhould  appear 
merely  SB  reporting  the  decinionH  of  the  ministers,  like  an 
impartial  chairman  "reporting  the  roHoiutionH  of  a  committee* 
§  4,  The  Chief  ComnusHioncr,  assisted  by  the  junior  com- 
migsioner,  would  continuo  to  discharge  the  duties  at  present 
aBBoeiated  with  his  office  (other  than  thotie  traiiBferrad  to 
the  miniitry)  as  an  officer  of  the  provincial  government* 
1  n  that  ewaoity  he  would  control  the  district  officers  as  at : 
nresentt    He  would,  thu«»  be  well  situated  to  act  as  a  link 
a  buffer  between  the  officers  of  the  old  government  and' 
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the  new.  He  would  be  able  to  mitigate  friction  between 
the  district  officers  and  those  of  the  ministry,  just  as  these 
officers  themselves  have  done  in  their  capacity  as  chairmen 
of  the  district  boards  and  municipalities.  He  would  want 
his  ministry  to  succeed,  and  would  use  his  authority  with 
his  district  officers  to  get  them  to  smooth  difficulties  away. 
But  those  officers  should  be  specifically  divested  of  all 
responsibility  for  functions  transferred  to  the  ministry. 
The  discovery  which  the  electors  will  make,  however  slowly, 
that  their  own  ministers  are  responsible  for  these  things, 
and  that  it  is  through  their  members  that  they  must  seek 
relief,  is  the  most  important  item  in  their  education.  For 
the  sake  of  the  electors  district  officers  must  be  warned  to 
decline  specifically  to  touch  grievances  which  come  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  ministers. 

§  5.  It  may  be  useful  to  trace  the  manner  in  which  the  first 
ministry  would  assume  its  functions.  Ministers  would  not 
take  over  their  functions  until  they  had  organized  depart- 
ments for  the  purpose.  Aided  by  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
each  minister  would  select  a  head  of  his  department  from 
the  ranks  of  existing  officials.  Aided  by  that  officer  he 
would  obtain  the  necessary  subordinates  from  existing 
cadres,  and  so  organize  his  department.  When  ready  to  do 
so  he  would  notify  the  provincial  government  that  he  was 
prepared  to  assume  control  of  the  functions  assigned  to  him. 
To  take  one  example,  the  educational  department  would 
then  transfer  the  whole  control  of  primary  education  to 
the  minister  of  education  and  to  his  new  department, 
built  up  from  materials  recruited  in  the  old  one. 

§  6.  In  the  Joint  Address  it  is  proposed  that  the  transfer 
of  officers  from  the  provincial  staffs  to  those  of  the  States 
should  be  arranged  by  ministers  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Chief  Commissioner.  In  the  event  of  any  final  difference 
of  opinion,  the  last  word  is  to  be  with  a  permanent  civil 
service  commission.  The  success  or  failure  of  the  experi- 
ment will,  I  believe,  largely  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the 
first  ministers  to  secure  as  the  permanent  heads  of  their 
departments  the  ablest  members  of  the  existing  services. 
Decisions  must  rest  with  responsible  ministers,  but  it  is 
thus,  and  thus  only,  that  ministers  will  have  before  them  the 
best  technical  advice  upon  which  to  decide. 

§  7.  The  estrangement  developed  of  late  years  between 
educated  Indians  and  members  of  the  service  is  deplorable. 
Like  all  such  estrangements,  it  is  largely  due  to  ignorance 
of  each  other,  and  to  want  of  any  regular  sphere  of  work 
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common  to  both.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  two  classes  of  men 
never  work  together  without  coining  to  think  hotter  of  each 
other.  The  Transvaal  civil  servant  was  the  target  of 
almost  as  much  criticism  and  abuse  an  members  of  the 
I .(1.8.  are  here.  One  Boer  leader  just  before  asBuming 
office  as  a  Minister,  said  in  a  public  speech,  that,  of  all,  the 
plagues  from  which  the  Transvaal  had  suffered,  the  plague 
of  experts  was  perhaps  the  worst.  Yet  soon  after  he 
assumed  oftico  he  confirmed  th<*  position  of  nearly  if  not 
quite  all  the  British  heads  of  departments  under  him. 
Most  of  them  still  retain  theme  positions  and  speak  of 
him  in  terms  of  the  highest,  praise  as  a  political  chief. 
With  the  new  ministers  this  wan  the  rule,  not  the  exception, 
and  the  reason  wan  simple.  They  felt  their  own  want  of 
experience  in  technical  matterH.  They  wanted  to  succeed, 
and  HO  like  sensible  mew  they  put  their  prejudices  in  their 
pockets,  and  kept  the  men  who  knew  the  technical  details. 
And  before  these  men  had  worked  together  many  weeks 
the  mutual  prejudice  began  to  evaporate*  and  made  room 
for  mutual  confidence  and  respect, 
I  |  H.  British  officials,  it  may  be  said,  will  not  serve  under 

I  Indian  ministers.    1.  can  only  nay  that  several  of  them,  and 

!i  those  not  the  leant  able  I  have  met,  have  assured  me  that 

thin  would  not  ho  HO,  They  have  before  their  eyes  the 
position  in  which  Britwh  officials  have  served  from  the  first 
under  Egyptian  miniMterH.  AH  one  of  my  friends  in  the 
service  said,  it  would  be  a  great  adventure  to  him  to  throw 
i!|  hi«  energieu  and  knowledge  into  the  task  of  making  respon- 

sible government  A  reality  in  India.  Any  one,  he  added, 
could  adminiKtor  the  village  on  lines  worked  out  by  men 
like  Munro,  Klphinntorus  and  Colvin.  It  is  eany  enough  to 
continue  the  methodn  which  they  evolved  and  applied*  To 
their  successors  of  the  preaent  day  is  presented  a  new  and 
far  more  delicate  problem,  and  one  calling  for  qualities  •• 
higher  than  thorn1*  demanded  by  the  mmpler  condition*  of 
the  part, 

§  9.  And  while  wt^  are  on  this  point  let  in©  notice  that  the 
one  objection  brought  by  Nationalists  against  this 

scheme  in  that  tht^  1.0.8.  'will  thwart  the  work  ol  the  State 
.-   minfaitrieB,  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  bringing  them  to. 
naught*  and  so  Deeming  to  prove  their  incompetence.   Those : 
who' use  this  argument 'fail  to  see  that  it  in  fatal  to  any  scheme 
.    of  reforms.    If  "the  aaaumption  they  make  is  correct  theisreis 
nothing  before  'India  but  revolution.    Believe  me,  it  is  not 
correct*    The  you  bring  against  British  official; 
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here,  should  really  be  directed  against  us,  the  people  of 
England.  It  is  we  who  have  failed  since  1858  to  revise 
instructions  which  have  "long  been  obsolete.  The  members 
of  the  service  now  have  their  instructions,  and  will  be  found 
loyal  to  their  spirit  as  well  as  their  letter.  I  venture  to 
predict  that  as  they  realize  the  nature  of  the  new  enterprise 
before  them,  they  will  come  to  glory  in  its  pursuit.  There 
are  many  unofficial  Europeans,  who  would  feel  more  hopeful 
of  this  adventure,  if  their  imaginations  allowed  them  to 
depict  the  first  Indian  ministers,  selecting  as  their  permanent 
assistants  able  members  of  the  I.C.S.  and  of  the  collateral 
services. 

LETTER  XVI 
LEGISLATIVE  POWERS 

§  1.  WE  may  now  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  legis- 
lative powers  of  the  States  are  to  be  defined.  They  cannot, 
like  the  executive  powers,  be  scheduled  at  present.  In 
framing  a  federal  constitution  the  greatest  difficulty  to 
be  faced  is  usually  that  of  drawing  the  line  between  the 
legislative  powers  to  be  exercised  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ments on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  national  government 
on  the  other  hand.  The  only  true  guide  is  experience,  and 
the  best  way  in  which  to  evoke  and  crystallize  that  experi- 
ence is  the  device  of  enabling  legislation,  promoted  by  the 
provincial  authority,  and  passed  into  law  by  the  central 
authority.  It  was  thus  that  the  powers  of  the  great 
municipal  corporations  of  England  were  built  up  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Cities,  like  Manchester,  Newcastle,  and 
Birmingham  had  corporations  based  upon  charters  granted 
centuries  ago.  In  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  introduction  of  steam  power  and  the  factory  system 
caused  an  unprecedented  growth  in  their  populations,  and 
created  all  sorts  of  needs  which  were  not  foreseen  when 
the  original  charters  were  granted.  Such  cities,  for  in- 
stance, required  to  be  drained  in  accordance  with  modern 
sanitary  science.  This  involved  an  interference  with  pri- 
vate rights  and  a  power  to  raise  loans,  which  was  not 
within  the  existing  powers  of  the  town  council.  In  order 
to  obtain  these  powers,  the  council  would  present  a  petition 
to  Parliament  in  the  form  of  a  private  Bill,  in  the  clauses 
of  which  were  defined  all  the  necessary  powers  of  expropria- 
tion, of  making  by-laws,  and  of  raising  loans.  Such  Bills, 
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after  passing  their  first  and  soooncl  readings  as  a,  mat-tor 
of  course,  \V<T<*  thon  referred  to  a  standing  committee 
appointed  to  deal  with  all.  measures  of  this  class.  The 
corporation  was  represented  before  the  committee  by 
counsel*  Opponents  of  the  men-sure  would  appear  in  the. 
same  way.  Government  departments  would  also  be  repre- 
sented. Evidence  would  lie  heard  for  and  against  the  Bill 
as  a  whole,  and  also  with  reference,  to  its  various  provisions. 
The  committee  would  then  report  whether  the  Bill  ought  to 
be  passed,  and,  if  so,  with  what  amendment  of  its  original 
terms.  The  eoimnittee\H  report-  was  practically  decisive 
and  wan  accepted  by  Parliament'.  In  this  way  the  corpora- 
tions obtained  enabling  legislation  based,  on  an  experience 
of  their  actual  needs  and  adapted  thereto  by  an  accurate 
and  searching  inquiry  into  the  Hubject-matter  to  which  each 
measure  related.. 

§2,  Then  came  the  period  when  the*  multifarious  results 
of  such  legislation  all  over  the  country  were  reviewed  by  the 
Local  Government  Hoard,  and  consolidated  into  one  IVhmi- 
cipal  Corporations  Hill,  which,  when  panned  by  Parliament* 
applied  to  all  the*,  great,  corporations  alike.  The  powers, 
and  especially  the  legislative  powers  appropriate  to  States, 
might  well  be  worked  out  by  some  such  process,  And,  in 
doing  BO  India*  might  loose  the  heaviest  fetters  in  which 
she  haft  bound  herself, 

§  3,  I  have  often  hoard  it  said  that,  before  Indian*  unk  for 
political  powers,  they  ought  first  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  task  of  social  reform,  If  Englishmen  will  think  of  the 
Hocial  reform«  effected  in  their  own  country,  they  will  renli&c 
how  unfair  and  Impossible  a  condition  thw  in.  *  What  great 
'flocial  reform  has  ever  been  effected  in  England  without 
legislative  action  ?  How  could  the  employment  of  women 
and  children  in  induHtritw  and  mines,  the  status  of  married 
women,  or  tho  Bale  of  liquor*  have  been,  reformed  without 
the  enactment  of  a  new  law  ? 

§  4.  In  India  the  need  for  social  reform  largely  arise*  from 
customs  which  have  bean  crystallised  by  decision*  in  the 
courts,  under  the  rigid  legal  system  which  we  oursolve* 
introduced  from  the  Wont.  The  possibility  of  improving 
custom  by  euHtom  hap  been  checked  in  the  process.  But 
the  necessary  corrective,  a  legislature  which  could  alter  the 
binding  effect  of  legal  decinions,  has  been  largely  wanting 
in  India.  Before  the  government  will  consent  to  alter  the 
social  law  by  (statute,  the  reformer  has  bean  asked  to  con- 
vince the  government  that  he  is  backed  by  'an  over- 
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whelming  demand '  of  public  opinion.  At  present  the 
means  of  showing  that  such  a  demand  exists  are  wanting. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  forces  of  reaction  have  every  oppor- 
tunity of  convincing  the  government  that  a  change  in  the 
law  will  be  followed  by  serious  trouble.  A  desire  to  avoid 
trouble  has  become  a  dominant  motive  of  government  in 
India.  The  social  results  are  deplorable.  In  the  Transvaal 
the  marriage  of  a  negro  with  a  European  woman,  that  is  to 
say,  between  two  castes,  is  contrary  to  law.  In  England 
I  have  often  heard  South  Africa  branded  as  the  one  country 
beneath  the  British  flag  in  which  marriage  between  any  two 
sections  of  British  subjects  was  forbidden.  What  was  my 
surprise  then,  on  coming  to  India,  to  find  that  under  the  law 
of  that  country  no  legal  marriage  between  members  of  two 
different  castes  could  be  solemnized  ! 

§  5.  On  glancing  through  the  records  of  the  Imperial  Legis- 
lative Council  for  the  year  1912,  I  came  across  a  Bill  moved 
by  Mr.  Bhupendra  Nath  Basil  to  allow  civil  marriage  between 
members  of  different  castes.  The  Bill,  it  seems,  came  to 
no  more  than  this,  that  people  might  avail  themselves  of 
the  Special  Marriage  Act  of  1872  (which  seems  to  provide 
for  civil  marriage)  without  first  declaring  £  that  they  profess 
no  known  religion  in  India*.  With  one  exception,  the 
debate  was  conducted  exclusively  by  Indian  members. 
That  exception  wan  the  Home  Member,  who  bluntly  an- 
nounced that,  until  the  mover  could  show  that  there"  was 
an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  change,  government  would  oppose  his  measure. 
Mr.  Gokhaie  pleaded  in  vain  that  the  Bill  might  be  allowed 
to  go  to  a  Select  Committee  upon  which  official  members 
were  in  the  majority.  The  mover,  after  replying,  was 
supported  by  ten  other  members.1 

With  the  majority  against  him,  the  whole  corps  of 
British  officials  were  ordered  by  the  Governor-General  and 
his  council  to  march  into  the  lobby  and  vote  the  measure 
down.  So  far  as  the  British  Government  was  concerned  it 
might  not  even  pass  to  be  considered  by  a  select  committee 
before  it  was  rejected. 

§6.  Let  Englishmen  ask  themselves  what  great  Asocial 
reform  could  have  passed  in  their  own  country,  subject  to 

1  Their  names  deserve  to  be  recorded : 
The  Hoa'ble  Raja  of  Dighapatia.        The  Hon.  Mr.  Madge. 

„        MrvSinha.  „          „  Dadabhoy. 

t,          „  Hague.  9  „          „  Jinnah, 

„          „  Gokkale.  „          „  Bhurgri. 

„  Madholkar.  „        Sir  V.  D.  Thaekersay. 
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the-  condition  that,  its  promoters  must,  in  some 
way,  show  an  overwhelming  majority  in  favour  of  tho 
measure  before  the  government  would  permit  it  to  pass. 
Home  reason  might  'he  found  for  requiring  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  the  case  of  a  reform  like*  tho  total  prohibition 
of  liquor,  which  means  depriving  individuals  of  a  freedom 
they  already  possess.  But  the  ease  in  question  is  one 
exactly  opposite  to  this.  As  things  are,  two  mem  hern  of 
one  religion,  if  belonging  to  two  different  castes,  of  which 
there  are  thousands,  cannot  contract  a  legal  marriage 
without  a  formal  and  public  renunciation  of  their  religion, 
It  is  not  enough  for  government  that  their  religious  organiza- 
tions have  ample  powers  of  excommunication.  A  couple 
effecting  such  a  marriage  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be 
outcasted,  just  as  divorced  Catholics  upon  remarriage 
might  be  excommunicated  by  their  church*  In  India 
such  persons  must  themselves  formally  renounce  their 
belief  in  their  own  religion  before  tho  Mtate  will  extend  to 
them  the  rights  of  civil  marriage.  A  more  flagrant  inter- 
ference with  the  liberty  of  conscience  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive. But  government  will  not  permit  its  removal  until 
it  can  be  shown  that  *  an  overwhelming  '  preponderance 
of  public  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  change.  An  over- 
whelming  majority  of  Hindus  must  be  shown  to  have  con- 
sented, before  two  of  them  may  contract  a  civil  marriage 
without  first  renouncing  their  religion.  What  business  has 
government  to  enforce  the  ordinances  of  tho  church  against 
the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  ?  It  is  for  a  religion  to  enforce 
its  own  ordinances  by  its  own  sanctions,  which  in  India  are. 
of  the  most  powerful  kind*  And,  an  1  have  said  already, 
no  means  are  given  to  the  reformer  for  tenting  public 
opinion* 

§  7.  The  attitude  of  Government  in  I  ndia  on  tluwe  HubjeetB 
confronts  Bocial  reformers  with  obstacles  which  are  heart- 
breaking, Their  feelings  may  be  judged  by  the  following 
extract  from  an  article  by  Mr,  H,  U.  Divatiat  M.A*,  LL.B., 
in  the  Bombay  Political  Reformer  : 

While  it  must  bo  said  to-  the  credit  of  the  British  administrators 
of  India  in  tho  "sixties  and  'eighties  of  the  last  century  that  they 
were  sincere  and  eager  to  help  the  educated  minority  in  their 
struggle  to  be  free  from  what  they  believed  to  be  unjustified  social 

and  religious  trammels  by  permissive  legislation,  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  latter-day  administrators  who  have  betrayed  an  utter 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  ideals*  of  educated'  India  havt 
shown  themselves  very  reluctant  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  educated 
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Indians  for  further  permissive  .measures,  with  the  growth  and  change 
of  public  opinion.  Witness,  for  example,  the  position  of  the  govern- 
ment towards  the  Minor  Girls  Protection  Bill  of  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  M.  B. 
Dadabhoy.  With  the  growth  of  education  and  progressive  ideals 
in  the  country,  the  demand  of  social  reformers  for  permissive  legisla- 
tive measures  is  bound  to  be  more  frequent  and  insistent,  and  the 
government  would  certainly  be  ill-advised  if  its  dislike  towards  the 
aspirations  of  educated  India  were  allowed  to  come  in  the  way  of 
social  reform  legislation,  about  the  necessity  of  which  the  intelligent 
classes  of  the  people  themselves  are  the  best  judges.  There  are 
many  rules  of  the  Hindu  Law  in  the  domain  of  marriage,  inheritance, 
joint  family,  Btridhan,  guardianship,  maintenance,  &c.,  which  are 
found  to  be  antiquated  and  unsuitable  to  the  present  stage  of 
Hindu  society,  and  it  is  by  means  of  state  interference  only  that 
reforms  in  this  direction  can  be  achieved.  The  demand  must, 
indeed,  come  from  the  educated  classes,  but  the  government  should 
not  adopt  an  indifferent  Attitude  and  bar  the  way  of  social  progress. 
Some  of  the  other  demands  for  legislation  on  social  reform  questions 
are  as  follows  :  (1)  Eree  and  compulsory  primary  education  as 
preparing,  among  other  things,  a 'ground  for  the  promotion  and  spread 
of  social  reform  .schemes  ;  (2)  legislation  for  the  protection  of  minor 
girls.  A  Hindu  Marriage  Act  declaring  the  marriages  between  the 
different  castes  and  sub-castes  of  Hindus  permissible  and  legal ; 
(3)  raising  the  age  of  consent  to  14  or,  if  possible,  to  16  years.  This 
list  is  not  exhaustive,  but  it  represents  some  of  the  principal  and 
pressing  problems  of  the  day,  and  it  is  hoped  that  government  will 
boldly  encourage  a  policy  of  social  progress  and  give  effect  to  the 
articulate  voice  of  educated  India. 

§  8.  Government  is  not  really  standing  apart  from  the 
struggle  between  conservatism  arid  reform  in  India.  .  As 
things  are,  the  dead  weight  of  governmental  inaction  is  left  to 
rest  in  the  scale  of  conservatism  against  reform.  In  practice 
government  can  only  cease  from  this  negative  intervention  by 
creating  Indian  electorates,  and  leaving  their  representa- 
tives to  assume  the  burden  of  social  reform  ;  and  this, 
I  suggest,  can  be  done  in  the  most  cautious  way  possible. 

§  9.  A  Nationalist  leader  asked  me  how  the  matter  would 
work  out  under  the  proposals  I  am  now  making.  And  he 
pointed  his  question  by  suggesting  an  instance.  There  are, 
as  he  told  me,  a  number  of  endowments  left  for  specific 
purposes  connected  with  temples.  But  no  machinery  exists 
for  ascertaining  whether  the  funds  are  actually  applied 
to  the  purposes  intended  by  the  original  donor.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  suggested,  the  reformer  would 
inaugurate  a  movement  in  favour  of  application  by  his 
State  Government  for  powers  to  deal  with  the  matter* 
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A  motion  would  be  moved  in  the  assembly  in  favour  of 
applying  for  such  powers,  and  there  the  whole  question 
would  l>e  publicly  ventilated.    If  and  when  the  motion  was 
carried,  ministers  would  then  frame  a  petition  to  the  pro- 
vincial government  in  the  form  of  an  enabling  Bill,  defining 
the  limits  within  which  the  assembly  might  legislate  on 
the  subject.    The    Bill  would  corno  before  tho  provincial 
legislature,  where  the  subject,  would  again  be  discussed,  and 
tho  Bill  might  then  be  referred  to  a  committee.     The  Htate 
government  would  appear  before  the  committee  by  counsel. 
Ho  would  the  trustees  of  the  endowments,  and,  any  other 
parties  concerned  to  support  or  oppose  the  measure.    Kvi- 
dence  would  be  taken  on  questions  of  fact,  and,  in  the 
process,  tho  whole  subject  would  be  elucidated  from  top  to 
bottom.     The  committee  would  then  report,  giving  their 
opinion  whether  the  Bill  should  be  passed  ;  if  HO,  with  what 
amendments  ;  and  whether  the  other  Htatesof  the  province 
should  1)0  allowed  to  adopt  its  provisions.    Upon  this  report 
tho  provincial  government  would  act  within  their  discre- 
tion,  with    the  fullest   possible   information   before   them. 
Tho   Bill  would  be  negatived,  or  passed  with  or  without 
amendment.    But,  if  passed,  the  enabling  Act  would  define 
with  precision  the.  limits  within  which  tho  State  assembly 
could  legislate  on  the  subject.    It  would  then  bo  tho  business 
of  the  courts  to  decide  whether  any  measure  panned  by  the 
assembly,  and  any  action  taken  thereunder  by  miniHtorK, 
came   within  tho  powers  defined   by  tho  Act,     But  tho 
enabling  Act  itself  would  effect  no  change  in  tho  social 
law.    Iho  actual  chango  would  bo  effected  by  subsequent 
legislation  passed  by  tho  assembly ,  a  representative  body, 
within  the  limits  of  the  powers  provided  by  the  enabling  Act. 
§  10.    Lot  us  now  take  the  more  serious  case  instanced 
above,  that  of  the  marriage  law*     Suppose  that  a  State 
applied  for  powers  to  legislate  on  tho  jgubjoot,  opponents  of 
the  measure  might  argue  that  the  law  of  marriage  was  not 
a  provincial   but  a  national  question,   and  ought  to  be 
reserved  to  tho  Indian  legislature*    They  could  point  with 
force  to  tho  confusion  which  has  arisen  in  Amerioa,  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  tho  law  of  marriage  was  left,  under  the 
constitution,   to  the   States.     Counsel  in  charge  of  the 
enabling  Bill  might  reply  that,  under  the  American  constitu- 
tion, Congress  is  forbidden  to  touch  the  subject.    It  has  no 
over-riding  power  of -legislation  whereby  to  harmonize  the 
marriage  laws  of  the  forty-eight  States*    In  India  it  is  not 
proposed  to  deprive  the  central  legislature  of  power  to  deal 
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with  the  subject.  Such  powers  might  therefore  well  be 
conceded  to  the  States,  so  that  each  might  be  free  to  liberalize 
the  law  within  its  own  jurisdiction.  Later  on,  when  public 
opinion  had  expressed  itself  through  the  action  of  various 
assemblies,  the  central  government  would  be  free  to  review 
the  situation,  and  introduce  a  statute  harmonizing  marriage 
law  for  the  whole  of  British  India. 

§11.    With  these  arguments  before  it,  the  provincial 

fovernment,  which  is  but  a  branch  of  the  Government  of 
ndia,  and  under  its  orders,  would  be  able  to  decide  whether 
the  powers  sought  were  such  as  a  State  government  could 
properly  exercise,  or  whether  they  ought   to   be  reserved 
absolutely  to  the  Indian  legislature. 

§  12.  By  the  use  of  this  method,  State  governments  could 
also  be  encouraged  to  devise  and  suggest  new  sources  of 
revenue  for  themselves.  Ministers  might  think  that  revenue 
could  be  raised  by  a  stamp  on  patent  medicines  sold  within 
their  jurisdiction,  and  submit  the  proposal  to  the  assembly. 
That  body,  having  approved  of  the  principle,  would  instruct 
the  ministry  to  apply  for  enabling  powers  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province.  The  ministry  would  then  frame  an 
enabling  Bill  for  submission  to  that  Government,  which 
would,  of  course,  be  fully  informed  as  to  the  views  of  the 
Government  of  India.  The  arguments  of  the  ministry  and 
of  tho  interests  affected  would  be  heard,  and  the  enabling 
Bill  would  either  be  rejected,  or  passed  with  or  without 
amendments.  But  if  passed,  it  would  constitute  a  permanent 
addition  to  the  powers  of  the  State.  Within  those  powers, 
as  defined  by  the  Provincial  Act,  the  ministry  would  proceed 
to  frame  a  taxing  measure  of  their  own,  which,  when  passed 
by  the  assembly,  would  come  into  law.  If  the  results,  when 
tested  by  experience,  proved  satisfactory,  the  powers  of 
the  enabling  Act  might  then  be  extended  to  all  the  others, 
to  be  exercised  or  not,  as  might  be  determined  by  their 
own  discretion. 

§  13.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  years,  by  the  fullest  public 
inquiry  and  by  actual  experiment,  the  powers,  which  a  State 
needs  and  is  capable  of  exercising,  would  be  worked  out. 
Whenever  the  time  arrived  for  summoning  a  convention  to 
frame  a  constitution,  under  which  the  Government  of  India 
would  come  to  be  responsible  to  an  Indian  parliament  and 
electorate,  that  convention  would  have  before  it  ample 
materials  for  determining  what  powers  should  finally 
vest  in  the  State  governments,  as  distinguished  from  those 
which,  would  have  to  be  reserved  to  the  parliament  of  India. 
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LETTER   XVII 

CO-RELATJON  OF  PROVINCIAL  AND  »STATE 
CJOVBRNMENTiS 

§  1.  THE  character  ami  working  of  the  now  system  pro- 
posed has  now  been  outlined  with  sufficient  clearness  to 
enable  us  to  consider  what  changes  should  also  be  made  in 

the  structure  of  the  existing  governments  of  the  provinces. 
§  2.  I  take  it,  an  a  matter  of  course,  that  half  the  executive 
councils   would   be   Indian.     But  these    Indians,    I    would 
urge,  should  be  promoted   officials.     The   popular  leaders 

will  all  be  wanted  for  the  Htate  ministries,  and  the  great 
corps  of  Indian  officials  should  be  encouraged  by  having 
these  posts  opened  to  them.  In  the  terms  of  their  appoint- 
ment* 1  would  make  it  emphatically  clear  that  the  Indian 
members  of  council  hold  office  on  exactly  the  name  tenure 
as  their  colleagues,  and  arc,  like  thorn,  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Kach  member  of  council,  moreover, 
should  have  an  alternate  to  take  his  place  automatically  in 
cane  of  illness  or  absence, 

§  3.  The  governor,  1  suggest^  should,  if  possible^  be  a  man 
who  has  served  as  governor  of  a  self -governing  colony* 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  be  faced  in  the  transition 
stage  IB  the  absence  of  knowledge  which  exists  amongst  all 
classes  in  India  of  the  meaning  and  practice  of  responsible 
government.  It  is  vital  that  the  heads  of  the  old  provinces, 
who  will  largely  control  the  transition,  should  bring  nuch 
experience  from  outside.  Of  experience  in  the  technique 
of  Indian  government  they  will  find  au  ample  supply  on  the 
spot.  But  something  ought  also  to  be  'done  to  provide 
members  of  the  Indian  civil  Bervice  with  the  experience 
which  their  present  position  denien  them*  The  Imperial 
Government  might  with  advantage  arrange  that,  in  future, 
the  private  secretaries  of  colonial  governors  should  be 
seconded  from  the  junior  ranks  of  the  Indian  civil  service* 
Such  man  would  return  to  India  with  ideals  other  than 
those  which  their  present  training  provides.  It  is  not  less 
important  that  in  future  colonial  governors  should  b© 
drawn  from  the  senior  members  of  the  Indian  civil  service. 
They  would  thus  get  an  actual  experience  of  the  working 
of  responsible  government,  and  could  then  be  drafted  back 
to  act  m  the  onief  commissioners  of  States  in  India*  The 
gelf-governing  colonies  would,  I  beleve,  if  properly 
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approached  on  the  subject,  welcome  the  chance  of  offering 
themselves  as  a  training-ground  for  those  who  are  to 
superintend  the  extension  to  India  of  the  system  under 
which  they  have  thrived.  The  arrangement  would  help  to 
create  a  new  and  better  understanding  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth. 

§4.    In  considering  the  reform  of  the  legislative  councils 
.of  the  old  provinces,  it  is  well  to  hold  in  mind  that,  under 
the  system  proposed,  they  would  be  organs  of  government 
which  are  vanishing  quantities.    The  present  governments 
of  the  provinces  will  continue  to  exist  only  as  trustees  of 
residuary  powers  to  be  handed  over  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  the  elective  governments  of  the  States,  or,  finally,  to  the 
Government  of  India,  when  it  becomes  answerable  to  an 
Indian  electorate.    It  would  exist  to  maintain  order  in  the 
period  of  transition,  and  whenever  the  States  are  ready  to 
assume  that  basic  function  it  would  vanish.    In  the  mean- 
time it  cannot  be  too  clear  that,  in  the  discharge  of  its 
temporary  functions,  the  government  of  the  province  is 
responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  has  all  the  powers 
necessary  for  "discharging  the  duties  laid  upon  it.    But  in 
doing  so  it  should  be  exposed  as  strongly  as  possible  to  the 
influence  of  Indian  opinion.    In  all  its  executive  acts,  and 
in  any  legislation  which  it  may  find  it  necessary  to  pass,  it 
should  be  exposed  to  the  fullest  criticisms  of  an  Indiafi 
assembly.    In  order  to  meet  these  conditions,  the  govemor- 
in-eouncil  should  legislate  by  ordinance.     But  the  draft 
of  every  ordinance,  and  the  estimates  in  draft,  should  come 
before  a  provincial  council  composed  mainly  of  delegations 
from  the  States,  together  with  some  non-official  members 
appointed  by  government.    The  official  voters  would  disap- 
pear from  the  council  altogether.    The  government  would 
be  represented  in  debate  by  the  members  of  the  executive 
council  and  their  alternates.     Seven  or  eight  spokesmen 
are  amply  sufficient  for  the  conduct  of  debate.     But  the 
officials  should  not  vote.     The  council  should  be  free  to 
discuss  and  pass  any  recommendations  it  chose,  whether 
on  matters  of  principle  or  detail.   The  final  action  of  govern- 
ment, whether  in  legislation  or  in  the  allocation  of  public 
funds,  would  only  be  taken  in  the  light  of  such  recommenda- 
tions ;  but  the  power  of  final  decision  would  rest  with  the 
government.    The  enabling  Bills  of  the  States,  for  instance, 
would  all  come  before  the  council ;  but  government  would 
nominate  a  majority  on  the  committee  to  which  such  Bills 
were  referred,  leaving  the  council  to  elect  the  minority. 
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The  council  formed  of  delegations  from  the  Htato  assemblies 
would  constitute  an  important  link  between  their  govern- 
ments and  that  of  the  province,  until  it  had  disappeared. 

§  5.  Whatever  powers  are  conceded  from  timo  to  time  to 
fcJtate  governments,  I  would  strongly  urge*,  that  they  should 
be  conceded  outright,  subject  to  the  power  of  veto  on  legisla- 
tion, which,  in  the  transition  stage,  should  be  exorcised  by 
the  provincial  government,  not  Ivy  the  chief  commissioner. 
The  latter  should  ho  protected,  as  far  as  -possible,  from 
occasions  for  friction  with  ministers.  The  Provincial  fcJtate 
governments  will  be  kept  within  their  statutory  powers  by 
the  action  of  the  courts,  which  would  be  competent  to  decide 
whether  any  legislative  provision  or  oxotmtivo  action  was 
ultra  vires. 

§  (L  Friction  thorn  will  bo  under  this  or  any  other  scheme. 
There  is  serious  friction  at  present  between  the  official,  and 
elective  members  of  the  legislative  councils.  'Under  some 
of  the  schemes  -proposed  the  friction  would  bo  such  as  would 
certainly  'burst  into  flames.  The  scheme  proposed  in  tho 
Joint  Address  aims  at  developing  a  Footing  of  responsibility 
in  electorates  by  making  ministers  and  assemblies  directly 
answerable  to  them  for  dofmito  duties,  and  that  thin  responsi- 
bility may  be  clear,  as  woll  as  to  reduce  friction,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  tho  electorates  should  have  separate  officers  and 
revenues  of  their  own.  But  oven  so  tho  separation  will  still 
bo  imperfect.  Government  is  ono,  and  all  its  functions  arc 
interconnected  ;  though  to  say  that  they  cannot  bo  separ- 
ated enough  for  •  tho  purpose  of  delegation  to  different 
authorities  is  contrary  to  facts  before  our  eyes. 

;  §  7.  Let  us  take  an  example  which  has  of  ton  been  raised  in 

the  course  of  tho  last  few  weeks.     The  police  controlled 

by  the  provincial  government  are  convinced  that  sedition 

is  being  taught  in  a  school  controlled  by  the  State  ministry, 

;  They  ask  ministers  to  take  such  action  as  is  taken  at  present. 

j  Ministers  refuse,  and  a  deadlock  occurs. 

§  8.  In  passing,  let  us  notice  that  exactly  the  same  position 
can  arise  if  district  and  municipal  boards  are  given  real 
J  control  over  schools.     But  leaving  that  aside,  "it  is  not 

i  difficult  to  Huggeat  provisions  whereby  difficulties  of  this 

y  kind  oan.be  overcome.    It  might  be  provided,  for  instance, 

4  that  all  such  matters  should  be  rained  in  the  first  instance 

I  with  the  ministry,  by  the  department,  and  not  by  the 

governor4n-counciL  If  the  ministry  and  department 
cannot  agree,  then  let  the  case  be  remitted  to  a  joint  session 
of  executive  councillors  and  ministers  in  equal  numbers. 
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sitting  together  as  a  board  of  conciliation,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  governor,  who  should  not  vote  or  take  sides 
unless  called  upon  to  do  so  as  umpire.  If  the  joint  meeting 
fail  to  agree  to  an  order,  then  let  an  order  be  made  by  the 
governor.  The  sovereign  specific  for  friction  is  to  have 
some  machinery  for  settling  questions.  Open  questions 
are  open  sores. 


LETTER   XVIII 
FINANCE  AND  CONTROL 

§  L  As  a  scheme  for  developing  responsible  government, 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  plan  suggested  in  the  Joint 
Address,  would,  I  believe,  largely  depend  upon  the  pro- 
cedure whereby  the  transfer  of  fresh  powers  and  revenues 
to  the  State  governments  is  to  be  effected.  To  start  with, 
the  States  must  have  their  full  share  of  the  revenues,  that 
in  to  say,  a  share  equivalent  to  what  has  been  spent  on  the 
functions  assigned  them  in  past  years,  and  this  share  must 
grow  with  the  general  growth  of  the  provincial  revenues. 
But  the  basic  facts  of  Indian  finance  are  these.  For  the 
last  century  the  British  Government  has  steadily  reduced 
the  proportion  of  unearned  increment  from  land  due  to  the 
public  treasury.  Hence  the  failure  of  that  government  to 
break  down  illiteracy  in  India.  Or  ores  and  crores  of  rupees 
are  necessary  for  that  purpose,  but  they  can  only  be  raised 
by  governments  responsible  to  the  people  themselves.  It  is 
in  lacing  that  burden  of  self-taxation,  and  by  no  other 
means,  that  the  people  of  India  will  achieve  responsible 
government.  The  newspaper  Sanjiwani  raises  its  hands  in 
horror  at  the  proposal :  e  This  plan  of  leaving  to  Pro- 
vincial (State)  governments  certain  specific  powers  of  taxa- 
tion would  make  such  governments  unpopular.5 1  This  is 
perfectly  true,  and  many  governments  will  perish  in  the 
process,  until  at  length  the  electorates  have  learned  that  no 
ministers  can  remain  responsible  to  them  for  discharging 
their  orders  except  in  so  far  as  they  make  themselves  respon- 
sible to  ministers  for  discharging  the  cost.  Eesponsibility 
is  always  two-edged.  The  whole  virtue  of  the  system  is 
that  it  brings  home  the  elementary  lesson  that  men  can 
only  reap  as  they  have  sown  :  and  that  way  lies  the  making 
of  men.  The  pace  at  which  India  will  travel  towards  the 
*  See  issue  of  November  22. 
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final  goal  will  mainly  depend  upon  how  soon  this  difficult 
lesson  of  self -taxation  is  learned. 

§  2.  Hence  the  importance  of  periodic  settlements  of  stand- 
ing revenues.  The  States  must  he  given  an  ample  share  of 
revenue  at  the  outset.  But  if  the  question  of  increasing 
that  share  is  left  open  from  year  to  year,  it  is  human  nature 
that  ministers  should  direct  all  their  energies  to  obtaining 
more  funds  from  the  provincial  government,  for  the  exten- 
sion of  their  services,  instead  of  facing  the  unpopular 
expedient  of  fresh  taxation.  The  energies  of  the  new  bodies 
will  be  spent  in  a  chronic  squabble  with  the  old.  The  only 
remedy  is  for  .Parliament,  or  its  agent  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  settle  the  matter  on  the  advice  of  commissioners 
reporting  direct  to  itself  for  a  period  of  years,  revising  the 
settlement  by  the  same  method  at.  the  end  of  that  period. 
It  is  not  fair  to  leave  the  onus  on  the  Government  of  India 
and  its  provincial  governments.  In  dividing  the  revenues 
between  themselves  and  the  popular  governments  they  can- 
not escape  the  charge  of  loading  the  dice.  But  if  every  seven 
years  the  settlement  is  revised  by  an  impartial  authority 
reporting  direct  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  governments  of 
each  type  will  then  know  what  they  have  to  spend,  and  each 
will  realise  that  fresh  taxation  must  be  faced  if  it  wishes 
to  increase  its  programme.  .1  say,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  neither  this  nor  any  other  government  in 
India  will  break  down  illiteracy  which  will  not  face  fresh 
taxation. 

§  3.  The  finances  of  the  State  government  should  bo  sub- 
ject to  audit  by  an  officer  appointed  by  the  provincial 
government,  whose  reports  should  be  published.  On  ques- 
tions of  extravagance  or  of  expenditure  made  without 
proper  authority,  the  auditor  would  report  to  the  committee 
of  public  accounts  appointed  by  the  assembly.  The  auditor 
should  have  full  powers  of  holding  an  inquiry  wherever  he 
sees  traces  of  corruption*  The  provincial  government  might 
have  power  to  bring  delinquent**  to  trial,  in  default  of  action 
taken  by  the  ministry.  The  auditor  would  have  power  to 
disallow  expenditure  which  was  ultra  vires ;  but  a  power 
of  remitting  a  surcharge  should  vest  in  the  provincial 
government, 

§  4*  The  borrowing  of  money  would  of  course  require 
the  sanction  of  the  provincial  government,  but  otherwise 
I  would  urge  that  all  sanctions  in  detail  should  be  avoided. 
The  necessity  of  obtaining  sanctions'  .in  detail  is  a  certain 
cause  of  Motion,.  Let  the  new  authorities  be  given  a  per- 
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fectly  free  hand,  within  the  powers  conferred  upon  them, 
if  only  that  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  them  may 
be  perfectly  clear  to  their  electors.  For  details,  let  govern- 
ment rely  on  the  influence  of  the  chief  commissioner  with 
his  ministers.  Let  the  one  check  be  a  power  of  total  suspen- 
sion in  cases  where  a  State  government  has  clearly  and 
absolutely  failed  in  the  duties  imposed  on  them.  If  a 
ministry  so  misuses  the  powers  with  which  it  is  charged 
as  to  produce  disorder,  the  government,  upon  which  rests 
the  final  duty  of  maintaining  order,  must  have  a  power 
of  suspending  the  delinquent  authority  and  of  acting  in  its 
place.  But  in  such  cases  the  chief  commissioner  should 
always  change  places  with  one  in  another  State.  He 
should  never  be  exposed  to  the  charge  of  aiming  at  personal 
rule.  Summary  suspension  would  of  course  require  the 
sanction  of  the  Government  of  India,  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  would  only  take  place  in 
the  event  of  public  disorder  due  to  the  action  of  the  State 
government. 

§  5.  It  should  be  settled,  I  suggest,  at  the  outset,  that, 
after  seven  years'  trial  of  the  system,  a  commission  should 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  examine  its  results. 
The  commission  should  include  men  who  had  served  as 
governors  of  self-governing  colonies  and  of  Crown  colonies. 
The  commissioners  should  be  asked  to  examine  the  record 
of  each  State,  and  advise  whether  further  powers  should  be 
transferred  to  it,  and,  if  so,  what  those  powers  should  be. 
In  the  case  of  any  State  which  had  utterly  failed  in  its  task, 
it  would  be  open  to  the  commission  to  advise  a  reduction 
of  powers,  or  else  total  suspension.  Responsible  govern- 
ment will  progress  far  more  quickly  if  administrations 
saturated  with  corruption,  or  paralysed  by  inertia,  are 
suspended,  as  those  of  Native  States  have  been  under 
similar  circumstances.  The  old  government  would  then 
step  in,  to  purify  and  reinvigorate  the  administration,  until 
conditions  seemed  ripe  for  a  further  essay  in  responsible 
government.  But,  except  in  the  case  of  public  disorder,  such 
suspension  should  only  take  place  on  the  recommendation 
of  such  a  commission  as  that  suggested  above. 

§  6.  I  believe  this  power  of  suspension,  if  made  a  reality, 
will  do  more  than  anything  to  accelerate  progress  toward^ 
responsible  government,  because  it  will  embolden  Parlia- 
ment and  Secretaries  of  State  to  insist  on  a  free  extension 
of  further  powers  to  States  which  are  showing  a  real  capacity 
for  self  -government.  The  most  paralysing  influence  in 
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India  at  present  is  the  conscious  weakness  of  government. 
It  is  taken  as  an  axiom  that  no  forward  step  can  over  bo 
retraced.  The  inevitable  result  is  that  government  shrinks 
from  any  forward  step,  or  deliberates  so  long  that  the  step 
is  obsolete  when  taken.  These  timid  advances,  moreover, 
afford  too  little  scope  for  latitude  in  the  various  provinces 
of  this  diverse  country.  The  reforms  suggested  are  too 
rigid  and  too  uniform  for  the  multifarious  conditions.  The 
secret  of  rapid  progress  is,  wherever  a  community  shows 
capacity  for  progress,  to  enable  it  to  move  forward  as  quickly 
as  it  can.  To  do  this  government  must  make  experiments, 
and  proceed  by  trial ;  but  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  experiments, 
unless  you  aro  prepared  to  retreat  where  failure  is  ascer- 
tained, as  well  as  to  advance  where  success  is  proved.  There 
would  be  more  than  twenty  KtateH  in  India.  It  in  greatly 
to  be  hoped  that  at  the  end  of  seven  yearn  a  marked  addition 
could  bo  made  to  the  powers  of  many  of  them.  No  general 
unrest  would  be  caused  by  suspending  an  egregious  failure 
which  was  casting  disemiit  on  all  the  rest.  And  each  of 
these  governments  would  always  have  fresh  prices  before  it 
to  be  gained,  until  the  final  reward  of  complete  responsible 
government  had  boon  reached.  The  principle  of  specific 
delegation  gives  all  the  elasticity  which  m  wanting  in  the 
various  schemes  so  far  suggested*, 

§  7,   The  powers  of  the  States  would  thus  bo  built  up  m  two 
separate  ways.    The  known  executive  functions  of  provincial 
Y  governments   would   bo   scheduled.     To    begin    with,   an 

instalment  of  those  powers  would  bo  entrusted  to  States,  and 
!  every  seven  years  the  question  of  transferring  further  powers 

1  would  be  deliberately  considered  in  the  light  of  the  record 

j  achieved  by  oaoh  electoral  authority. 

!  1  Sid©  by  *mdo  with  thin  periodic  transfer  would  go  on  a 

continuous  transfer  of  now  legislative  powers,  Bought,  as  the 
need  might  be  felt,  by  the  otates  from  the  old  provincial 

fovarnments  acting  as  the  agents  of  the  Government  of 
ndia.    The  limits'  of  those  powers  would  all  ba  defined 
with  accuracy  in  the  terms  of  enabling  Acts.    From  time  to 
time  the  Government  of  India  would  review  those  local 
'  Acts,  and  generalize 'their  contents  into  laws  applying  to  all 

v  j  the  States,  the  general  Acts  repealing  and  taking  the  place 

of  local  Acts,  In  this  manner  would  be  gradually  outtt 
up  the  constitution,  of  a  self-governing  India*  on  the  one 
Rolid  foundation  of  experience* 

il 
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LETTER   XIX 
CONCLUSION 

§  1.  IN  conclusion  I  desire  to  affirm  once  more  the  con- 
viction which  underlies  the  whole  of  these  detailed  sugges- 
tions. The  backward  and  defective  state  of  education  in 
India  is  a  reproach  to  the  British  administration  which  must 
bo  wiped  out.  An  improvement  and  extension  of  teaching 
in  all  its  branches  is  a  vital  necessity.  But  that  of  itself  will 
not  avail  to  prepare  Indians  for  the  task  of  responsible 
government.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  prove  to  be  a  danger 
and  positive  mischief,  unless  „  accompanied  by  a  definite 
instalment  of  political  responsibility.  It  is  in  the  workshop 
of  actual  experience  alone  that  electorates  will  acquire 
the  art  of  self-government,  however  highly  educated  they 
may  be. 

§  2.  There  must,  I  urge,  be  a  devolution  of  definite  powers 
on  electorates.  The  officers  of  government  must  give  every 
possible  help  and  advice  to  the  new  authorities,  for  which 
those  authorities  may  ask.  They  must  act  as  their  foster- 
mothers,  not  as  their  step-mothers.  But  if  the  new  authori- 
ties are  to  learn  the  art  of  responsible  government,  they 
must  be  free  from  control  from  above.  Not  otherwise  will 
they  learn  to  feel  themselves  responsible  to  the  electorates 
below.  Nor  will  the  electorates  themselves  learn  that 
the  remedy  for  their  sufferings  rests  in  their  own  hands. 
Suffering  there  will  be,  and  it  is  only  by  suffering,  self- 
inflicted  and  perhaps  long  endured,  that  a  people  will  learn 
the  faculty  of  self-help,  and  genuine  electorates  be  brought 
into  being.  The  control  to  which  the  district  boards  have 
been  subject  has,  in  my  judgement,  almost  destroyed  the 
benefit  of  the  experiment  inaugurated  by  Lord  Bipon. 

§  3.  I  am  proud  to  think  that  England  has  conferred  im- 
measurable good  on  India  by  creating  order  and  showing 
Indians  what  orderly  government  means.  But  this  having 
been  done,  I  do  not  believe  the  system  can  now  be  continued 
as  it  is,  without  positive  damage  to  the  character  of  the 
people.  The  buriden  of  trusteeship  must  be  transferred, 
piece  by  piece,  from  the  shoulders  of  Englishmen  to  those 
of  Indians  in  some  sort  able  to  bear  it.  Their  strength  and 
numbers  must  be  developed.  But  that  can  only  be  done 
by  the  exercise  of  actual  responsibility,  steadily  increased, 
as  they  can  bear  it.  It  cannot  be  done  by  any  system 
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t  of  school  teaching,  though  such  teaching  is  an  essential 

I  concomitant  of  the  process. 

j  §  4.  Tho  goal  now  set  by  the  recent  announcement  of  the 

Secretary  of  State  will  only  bo  reached  through  trouble, 

[  Yet  troublous  as  the  times  before  us  may  bo,  wo  have  at 

4  last  reached  that  stage  of  our  work  in  India  which  is  truly 

consonant  with  our  own  traditions.     In  the  pant  our  task 

*'  lias  been  that  which  other  great  Empires  have  accomplished. 

|  Wo  may  well  bo  glad  to  fool  that  in  our  generation  has 

1  begun  the  work  of  remodelling  the  Government  of  India 

^  on  those  principles  which  all  free  nations  have  borrowed 

#  from  England,  and  which  most  of  them  have  now  combined 

to  defend,  at  immeasurable  cost.  No  human  work  is  perfect^ 
but  the  foundations  of  responsible  government  in  India 
have  boon  firmly  laid  by  our  predecessors.  Yet  finer 
qualities  will  bo  needed  in  raising  the  walls  ;  and  the  task 
is  one  worthy  of  this  epoch  in  our  history,  if  only  because  it 
calls  for  the  offacoment  of  ourselves. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ENGLISH 
EDITION  OF  '  LETTERS  TO  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  INDIA  ON  RESPON- 
SIBLE GOVERNMENT.'  (Published  in 
England,  May  1918.) 

§  1.  IN  submitting  this  book  to  English  readers  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  the  circumstances  which  led  to  its 
production  while  the  Secretary  of  State  was  in  India.  For 
several  years  before  the  war  I  had  undertaken,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  number  of  friends,  to  study  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  self-governing  Dominions. 
Some  results  of  these  studies  were  published  in  1916  in 
two  volumes,  one  entitled,  The  Problem  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  other  The  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  At  the  outset 
I  had  thought  that  the  problem  involved  in  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  self-governing  peoples  could  be  separated 
from  the  problem  involved  in  their  relations  to  India. 
The  latter  1  imagined  could  be  left  to  future  generations. 
Further  study  soon  convinced  me  that  the  two  problems 
.were,  in  fact,  inseparable.  They  were,  in  truth,  but  different 
aspects  of  a  single  problem,  so  that  any  attempt  to  settle 
the  one  without  first  thinking  out  the  other,  was  sure  to 
miscarry.  The  war,  moreover,  was  bound  to  precipitate 
the  whole  issue. 

§  2.  It  was  clearly  impossible  to  formulate  any  conclusion^ 
on  the  future  place  of  India  in  the  Commonwealth  without 
some  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  country,  such  as,  in  the 
case  of  the  Dominions,  I  had  obtained  by  residence  in 
one  of  them  and  frequent  visits  to  the  others.  Accordingly 
I  came  to  India  for  that  purpose  in  October  1916. 

§  8.  When  viewed  on  the  spot,  the  complexity  of  the 
problem  seemed  greater  than  ever.  So  far^as  their  own 
domestic  affairs  are  concerned,  the  Dominions,  like  the 
United  Kingdom,  are  communities  which  have  reached 
a  certain  finality  in  their  institutions.  The  mainspring  of 
government  rests  once  for  all  in  their  own  electorates,  and 
students  of  the  Imperial  problem  have  merely  to  consider 

Hh2 
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how  control  of  matters  common  to  them  all,  of  foreign 
affairs  that  is  to  say,  and  of  matters  inseparable  therefrom, 
can  he  given  to  those  electorates.  With  India,  it  is  otherwise. 
The  mainspring  of  government  still  rents  in  the  'British 
elee.torate.  it  was  elear  to  the  writer  that  a  time  must  come 
when  the  control  of  Indian  affairs  must  he  transferred  from 

the   people  of  the    British    Isles   to  those  erf   India that, 

indeed,  a  stage  had.  already  heen  reached  when  measures 
intended  to  lead  to  that  end  must  he*?  taken.  India  must 
begin  to  assume  control  of  her  own  affairs,  but  could  only 
do  so  by  a  series  of  steps.  How  long  these  steps  would  take 
experience  alone  could  show,  but  this  at  least  wan  clear*  that 
India  was  entering  upon  a  period  of  constitutional  transi- 
tion awl  that  the  adjustment  of  her  place  in  the  Oommon- 
1  wealth  must  somehow  or  other  be  made  to  keep  pact*  with 

|  her  progress.     The  question  how  Indians  could  be  given 

I  a  voice  in  the  ismtw  of  peace  and  xvar,  and  in  bearing  the 

jf  burdens  inseparable  therefrom,  was  closely  bound  up  with 

4  the  question  how  far  and  how  quickly   Indians  could  bo 

;  brought  to  assume  control  of  their  own  domestic  affairs. 

The  first  could  only  be  treated  in  the  light  of  the  second, 
§  4.    As  Mr.  Lovat  Fraser  observed,  the  information  com- 
i  piled,  printed,  and  published  by  the(}ovornmeut  of  India  IB, 

i  perhaps*,  in   proportion  to  its  immense  volume,  the  least 

]  •  illuminating  in  the  world.     To  a  great  extent,  therefore, 

1  the  inquirer  must  gather  hi*  facts  for  himself.     But  as 

|  'India  contains  an  assortment  of  races  who  together  include 

[  one-fifth  of  mankind,,  it  is  difficult  to  rtwst  a  feeling  of 

*l  despair,  which  grows  at  every  step  through  the  country. 

•J  Tho  conclusions  of  any  one  who  cannot  devote  his  whole 

\:  life  to  the  study  may   well   bo  regarded  with  suspicion, 

4And  yet  the  place  of 'India  in  the  British  Common  wealth 
»,.  IB  a  necessary  subject  of  inquiry.    It  cannot  be  determined 

",  by  men  whose  knowledge  IB  confined  to   India  ;    and  the 

!  point  goes  even  deeper  than  that,     Able  men  who  have 

|  ftpent  their  lives  in  India  not  seldom  advocate  meanures 

•  I  which  show  that  they  have  lost  touch  with  currents  of 

*i  opinion  elsewhere,  which  are,  after  all,  a  dominant  factor  in 

\\  the  problem.    The  proposal  to  satisfy  aspirations  for  self- 

•?  government  by  dissolving  British  India  into  Native  States 

u  is  a  case  in  point. 

§  6.  An  outeidor  who  attempts  to  study  the  place  of  India 
in  a  world  Commonwealth  based  on  the  principle  of  respon- 
sible government  therefor©  to  do  the  best  lie  oan  in  the 
time  at  his  disposal*  The  procedure  1  followed  wan  on© 
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tested  by  long  experience.  Facts  and  opinions  were  collected, 
not  merely  from  documents,  but  at  first  hand  from  those 
who  could  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject.  The  results 
were  then  reduced  to  a  series  of  studies,  which  were  printed 
and  circulated  to  several  hundred  officials  and  non-officials, 
both  Indian  and  European,  including,  of  course,  those  who 
had  furnished  the  information.  The  recipients  were  requested 
to  examine  the  statements  of  fact  and  the  inferences  drawn 
from  them,  and  to  note  their  criticisms  on  the  blank  pages 
with  which  the  printed  studies  were  interleaved.  In  this 
way  was  collected  a  mass  of  material  which  has  still  to  be 
sifted.  In  India  the  interest  taken  by  the  educated  classes 
in  constitutional  questions  is  intense,  and  the  private  circula- 
tion of  these  studies  led  to  so  many  demands  for  further 
copies  that  they  had  to  be  reprinted  and  published. 

§  6.  Shortly  after  Mr,  Montagu's  arrival  in  India  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Bengal.  An  artillery  duel  was  in  progress 
between  the  leading  papers  on  both  sides,  and  a  state  of 
feeling  had  developed,  especially  in  the  student  classes, 
which  was  causing  anxiety.  Discussion  was,  in  fact, 
fast  degenerating  into  a  racial  controversy,  in  the  bitter 
irrelevancies  of  which  the  real  issues  were  being  lost  and 
forgotten.  On  both  sides  there  were  cooler  heads  who  felt 
that  at  a  moment  when  the  whole  Commonwealth  was 
fighting  for  its  life,  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  promote 
a  calmer  and  more  friendly  atmosphere,  and  to  recall 
public  attention  to  the  real  merits  of  the  questions  upon 
which  Mr.  Montagu  had  come  to  India  in  search  of  light. 
With  that  end  in  view  they  conceived  the  idea  of  endeavour- 
ing to  formulate  proposals,  for  submission  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  which  Europeans  and  Indians  could  both 
subscribe.  At  this  juncture  they  approached  me  on  the 
ground  that  in  my  notes  on  Indian  government  they  had 
seen  suggested  a  line  of  advance  upon  which  they  felt  that 
agreement  might  be  found.  My  position  as  one  unconnected 
with  any  section  in  India  was  another  reason  for  inviting 
me  to  act  as  common  broker. 

§  7.  In  reply  to  these  overtures  my  first  inquiry  was 
whether  my  British  and  Indian  friends  were  prepared  to 
accept  the  policy  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
August  20  with  its  necessary  implications.  They  were  all 
prepared  to  accept  this  condition,  and  a  few  members  of 
both  races  thus  found  themselves  standing  on  common 
ground  which,  however  wide,  it  was  yet  possible  to  narrow 
by  a  further  discussion  of  details. 
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§  8,  A  nones  of  confereneoH  followed,  tho  remiltB  of  which 
arc  now  recorded  in  a  document  which  has  since  been  known 
an  the  Joint  Address.  The  ground  covered  by  any  project 
of  constitutional  reform  in  .India  in  immensely  wide,  and 
bristles  with  details  upon  which  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
obtain  agreement  amongst  more  signatories  than  could 
nit  round  one  small  table.  It  wan  decided,  therefore,  that 
while  the  wholo  project  should  bo  issued  for  public  din- 
cuMHion,  the  agreement  of  the  signatories  should  bo  limited 
to  twelve  specific  points,  distinguitthod  by  black  type  in 
the  body  of  the  document,  and  finally  printed  together  at 
the  end.  It  IB  necessary  to  add  that  on  several  important 
points  my  own  personal  views  were  not  accepted.  None 
the  IOHH  1  woulcf  have  signed  the  document  as  it  ntandu 
had  I  been  qualified  by  residence  in  India  to  do  HO, 

§  $).  The  Address  wan  published  in  November  and  at  once 
evoked  va  ntorm  of  criticism  from  opposite  quartern.  This 
wtu^  fully  foreseen  by  those  who  signed  it.  The  Anglo- 
Indian  press  were  scarcely  prepared  for  frank  acceptance  of 
a  policy  which  not  only  recognized  responsible^  government 
as  the  goal,  but  contemplated  a  substantial  step  towards 
it  in  the  immediate  future.  By  the  Nationalist  proas  the 
pronouncement  of  August  20  had  been  hailed  as  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era.  They  were  deeply  committed,  however, 
to  a  scheme  published  long  before  the  pronouncement  was 
framed,  and  were  slow  to  realize  that  their  own  programme 
was  not  in  harmony  with  the  lines  laid  down  on  August  20, 
The  goal  of  responsible  government  wan  gladly  accepted, 
But  not  so  the  provision  that  it  must  be  approached  by 
successive  steps, 'and  that  the  Imperial  Government  alone 
must  judge  how  and  when  Bueh  steps  were  to  be  taken, 
The  authors  of  the  Joint  Address  had  the  advantage  of 
working  with  the  terms  of  the  pronouncement  before 
them  ;  but  just  because  their  propoaak  were  drawn  within 
those  terms,  they  could  scarcely  hope  for  acceptance  by 
those  committed  to  positions  or  programmes  Before  the 
pronouncement  was  mude*  They  appeared,  as  It  were* 
m  no  man's  land,  and  so  drew  the  fire  of  both  But 

this  was  all  to  the  good,  as  the  combatants*  diverted  to 
a  common  target,  had  fewer  missiles  for  each  other ;  and  the 
uaioa  of  some  Europeans  and  Indians  to  the  ohtaur 

of  a  common,  duty  to  be  held  paramount  to  that  which 
they  owed  to  their  respective  was  a  fact  which  no 

criticism  could  destroy,  '  : 

§  10.  From  the  outset  one  purpose  of  the 
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been  to  help  both  sides  to  get  off  the  barren  discussion  of 
each  others'  demerits  to  the  merits  of  the  case  itself.  With 
that  object  in  view,  and  in  that  spirit,  they  asked  me 
to  deal  with  attacks  made  on  their  proposals  in  a  series 
of  letters  to  the  press.  It  was  presently  felt,  however, 
that  so  large  a  subject  needed  to  be  handled  in  a  more 
comprehensive  way  ;  so  I  undertook  at  very  short  notice 
to  put  what  I  thought  should  be  said  in  the  form  of  a  book. 
The  production  of  this  volume  before  the  close  of  the  year 
was  largely  due  to  the  tireless  efforts  of  the  Baptist  mission 
press  of  Calcutta.  Some  of  the  signatories  guaranteed  the 
expense,  but  gave  me  a  free  hand  to  say  what  I  thought, 
they  themselves,  of  course,  remaining  uncommitted  to 
anything  outside  the  twelve  points  to  which  they  had 
subscribed. 

§  11.  The  momentous  issues  now  before  the  Secretary  of 
State  will  shortly  be  transferred  to  England  for  decision,  for 
which  reason  it  is  desirable  that  these  papers  should  be 
published  here.  They  are  printed  as  they  were  written  in 
India,  with  some  slight  correction  of  blemishes  due  to  the 
haste  with  which  they  were  first  produced. 

§  12.  Before  glancing  at  the  letters  English  readers  are 
advised  to  study  the  Congress-League  scheme  and  the 
Joint  Address.  I  have  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that 
the  latter  is  destined  to  form  the  basis  of  any  scheme  which 
Parliament  will  be  asked  to  adopt.  My  object  in  publishing 
these  papers  in  England  is  that  they  may  help  those  upon 
whom  rests  the  grave  responsibility  of  making  the  final 
decision,  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  principles  in- 
volved. For  there  are  principles  involved  in  the  structure 
of  governments.  It  is  sometimes  hard  to  remember  that 
our  bodies  obey  the  same  laws  as  an  engine,  because  muscle 
and  sinew  are  more  elastic  than  steel.  Human  nature  is 
infinitely  more  elastic.  But  still  it  works  in  obedience  to 
principles  which  assert  themselves  in  the  end  and  bring  to 
naught  schemes  which  ignore  them.  There  are  men  who 
cannot  work  institutions  in  themselves  perfectly  sound. 
And  history  proves  that  there  are  schemes,  of  government 
so  unsound  that  they  will  not  work,  even  in  the  hands  of 
men  the  most  capable  of  freedom  that  the  world  has  pro- 
duced, 

§  13.  The  alternative  lines  of  development  open  to  choice 
in.  the  present  case  are  neither  so  various  nor  yet  so  elusive 
as  one  might  suppose.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  been 
deluged  with  schemes ;  but  if  they  were  analysed  they 
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would  bo  found  to  bo  basod  on  oithor  or  both  of  tho  two 
principles  which  undorlio  tho  Congress  --League  scheme  on 
the  one  hand  and  tho  Joint  Address  on  tho  other  ;  and  each 
of  these  principles  has  a  quality  of  its  own.  The  one  is  rigid, 
the  other  is  highly  elastic.  Tho  Minto-Morloy  principle, 
carried  to  its  practical  conclusion,  of  necessity  results  in 
something  closely  resembling  tho  <  ,'ongross --League*  scheme. 
The  Joint  Address  is  but  one  way  of  applying  the  principle 
of  specific  devolution.  A  do'/on  draftsmen  working  on  that 
principle  might  produce  as  many  different  plans  for  giving 
effect  to  it.  These  particular  proposals  are  not  submitted  an 
offering  the  one  key  to  the  problem,  but  only  because 
a  principle  of  government  cannot  bo,  clearly  explained,  nor 
thoroughly  tested  by  discussion,  until  it  is  expressed  in 
some  scheme  and  developed  in  considerable  detail, 

§  14.  In  the  throes  of  a  struggle  for  all  that  makes  life 
worth  living,  the  British  people  may  woll  ask  whether  they 
can  reasonably  bo  called  upon,  to  consider  and  dispose  of 
questions  like  those.  And  when  peace  is  signed  they  may 
pardonably  feel  that  the  social  problems  of  those  who  have 
borne  tho  brunt  of  tho  struggle,  have  endured  hunger  and 
cold,  have  looked  famine  in  tho  face,  and  have  devoted 
their  blood  without  measure,  havo  still  the  prior  claim, 
The  naked  truth  is  that  the  machinery  of  our  institutioiw 
has  long  been  unequal  to  the  needs  of  tho  United  Kingdom, 
entangled  as  they  are  with  those  of  a  Commonwealth  of 
nation**  which  cover  a  quarter  of  tho  globe.  A  single 
cabinet  and  parliament  are  expected  to  deal  with  them 
all.  On  the  wharves  of  Westminster  heaps  of  outstanding 
jj  questions  havo  gathered.  Matters  of  moment  Ho  buried 

if  and  forgotten  in  the  piles.     Tho  wheels  of  government 

would  labour  less  if  only  it  could  deal  with  things  before 
they  had  become  intractable  to  treatment.     For  years  we 
1 1  \  have  all  been  absorbed  in  tho  tactical  problems  of  politics, 

i|t|  Strategic  iinpc^ctB  have  been  ignored.     Wo  havo  gone  an 

asking  how  this  and  that  «hcmhl  be  done,  while  forgetting 
to  a«k  whether  the  existing  machinery  was  adequate  to  the 
doing.  It  cannot  keep  pace  with  tho  claims  made  on  it. 
This  particular  problem,  is  a  ease  in  point,  Had  the  pro- 
nouncement of  Augu«t  209  1917,  bean  made  two  years 
before,  coupled  with  a  statement  that  the  matter  must  rest 
there  till  after  the  warr  the  movement  which  compelled 
a  visit  to  India  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  erasis  of 
a*  desperate  war  would  never  have  come  to  a  head, 
§  15*  This  assuredly  is  not  the  time  to  recast  the  frame- 

i 
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work  of  the  whole  machine.    Nor  can  the  disposal  of  the 
present  problem  be  left  to  await  a  reconstruction  of  the 
Imperial  Government.    It  is  therefore  of  cardinal  importance 
to  consider  how  Parliament  and  the  electorate  to  which 
it  is  answerable  can  best  arrive  at  a  decision  second  only 
in  gravity  to  those  by  which  they  began  and  will  end  this 
war.     The  decision  must  be 'theirs;    Lords  and  Commons 
must  find  the  means  of  examining  and  settling  in  all  its 
aspects  the  proposal  laid  before  them.     The  pronounce- 
ment of  August  20  involves  no  less.     The  force  of  that 
momentous  declaration  was  seriously  diminished  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  merely  given  in  answer  to  a  question  by 
a  Secretary  of  State  new  to  office.    In  its  present  form  it 
contains  the  last  word  on  British  policy  in  India.     But 
whatever  that  last  word  is  to  be,  let  it  stand  for  all  time., 
solemnly  recorded  as  the  will  of  the  Parliament  which,  as 
things  are,  alone  can  speak  for  the  Commonwealth  at  large. 
At  least  let  it  stand  in  the  preamble  of  the  Act  which 
initiates  the  next  step.     For  the  Indian  mind  it  is  better 
that  it  should  issue  as  a  Royal  proclamation  as  well,  provided 
that  behind  it  is  the  explicit  endorsement  of  Lords  and 
Commons.     But  whatever  the  final  shape,  let  the  whole 
Commonwealth  know  that  it  stands  and  shall  *stand  in  all 
its  parts.    India  at  least  has  need  of  such  assurance.    The 
most  enlightened  and  also  the  most  courageous  of  Indian 
papers  complained  that  I  laid  an  unnecessary  stress  on  the 
provision  that  '  the  British  Government,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  on  whom  the  responsibility  lies  for  the  welfare 
and  advancement  of  the  Indian  peoples,  must  be  judge  of 
the  time  and  measure  of  each  advance  '.     How  can  too 
much  stress  be  laid  on  a  statement  which  includes  no  note 
of  qualification,  wHen  it  stands  in  a  document  so  grave  ? 
Let  Parliament  consider  whether  it  means  these  words  or 
no  ;   and,  having  considered,  leave  no  one  in  doubt.    Mere 
tacit  acceptance  has  left  India  in  doubt.    When  the  goal 
of  responsible  government  is  achieved  this  condition  will 
cease  to  apply.    But  until  it  is  achieved  it  is  Parliament, 
and  Parliament  only,  which  can  decide  the  method  and  pace 
of  each  advance.    JRuin  to  the  hopes  raised  on  August  20 
will  surely  result  from  any  attempt  to  evade  the  responsi- 
bility.  The  saving  factor  in  the  situation  is  the  undiminished 
confidence  which  the  people  of  India  still  have  in  the  people 
and  Parliament  of  England. 

§  16.  It  has  often  been  said  that  if  the  Empire  is  destroyed 
it  will  be  the  British  Parliament  that  destroys  it.     The 
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Htatemout  in  truo  in  the  HOUSO  opposite  to  that  in  which  i 
is  made.  If  the  Empire  is  lost  it  will  only  be  by  tho  partia 
or  total  neglect  of  Parliament.  The  development  an< 
control  of  Indian  policy  up  to  fifty  yearn  ago  m  a  rcxior< 
at  which  no  Englishman  need  blush.  But  in  those  day 
Parliament,  conducted  a  searching  inquiry  whenever  th 
Company's  charter  came  up  for  renewal.  Kvery  twent; 
years  a  committee  was  appointed  which  saw  people  fron 
India  face  to  face,  put  questions,  sifted,  the  answers  ij 
cross-examination,  and  finally  submitted  to  Parliamon 
reports  which  had  a  determining  effect  on  policy.  Ho  Ion 
as  the  Company,  of  even  its  shadow,  remained,  publi 
opinion  and  Parliament  were  watchful.  No  sooner  wan  i 
abolinhod  than  both  acted  as  though  the  need  for  watch 
fulness  had  ceased.  Tho  officers  of  government  were  noi 
their  immediate  servants  ;  and  such  was  the  roeogrusse 
capacity,  honour,  and  devotion  of  those  officers,  tha 
everything  was  felt  to  be  nafo  in  their  hands.  The  fac 
was  overlooked  that  a  civil  service,  however  devotee 
honourable,  and  efficient,  cannot  initiate  policy,  or  provid 
for  the  evolution  of  policy.  From  1858  onwards  Parlis 
ment  forgot  to  ask  itself  to  what  ends  it  was  governin 
India,  or  tosupply  its  agents  with  the  answer. 

§  17.  The  answer  ban  now  been  framed  in  a  form  whio 
wears  the  character  of  finality*  It  remains  for  Parliament  t 
pass  from  tacit  to  explicit  acceptance  of  tho  annwer.  Bt 
it  also  remains  for  Parliament  to  gee  that  the  first  and  ever 
subsequent  step  taken  to  realize  its  pronouncement  d^ 
in  fact  conform  to  its  terms,  This  cannot  be  clone  by  mei 
Parliamentary  debate,  unless  before  the  final  disoussio 
tho  plan  proponed  is  examined  on  the  old  lines  and  b 
those  methods  which  Parliament  used  when  it  real) 
discharged  these  duties.  Spokesmen  of  rival  interests  i 
India  will  flock  to  London  while  these  matters  are  at  issu 
They  cannot  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  Let  thes 
have  their  say  to  a*  select  committee*  whose  members  oa 
test  their  statements  by  question.  In  any  discussion  < 
Indian  affairs  th©  air  grows  thiok  with  unverified  assertion 
Before  tho  final  decision  is  taken  lot  Parliament  appoii 
members  of  its  own  to  test  these  statements*  to  examir 
witnesses,  to  digest  papers,  to  insist  on  their  productta 
and,  IMS  in  th©  days  of  old,  to  report  thereon  for  the  guidaoa 
a  not  merely  of  the  whole  body,  but  also  of  public  opimc 

||  |  at  .large.    Then,  aad  then  oruyt  will  it  be  felt  that  ugal 

' w  ia  Indian  affairs*    Above  all,  let  roc 
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a  Committee  be  charged  to  report  whether  the  plan  proposed 
for  adoption  is  really  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  reference 
under  which  it  was  framed.  In  unequivocal  words  it  proposes 
responsible  government  as  the  goal  of  Indian  policy.  This 
goal  it  says  can  only  be  achieved  by  steps.  But  the  first 
of  those  steps  it  provides  shall  be  taken  as  soon  as  may  be. 
Of  the  nature  of  these  steps,  and  of  the  pace  at  which  they 
can  follow  each  other,  the  Imperial  Government  and  the 
Government  of  India  are  to  judge,  and  this  the  Parliament 
to  which  both  are  accountable  can  alone  determine  from  time 
to  time. 

§  18.  With  these  conditions  before  them  there  are  certain 
questions  by  which  Parliament  and  public  opinion  will  do 
well  to  test  the  details  of  any  plan  proposed  for  acceptance. 
If,  as  the  Pronouncement  asserts,  the  responsibilities  of 
government  cannot  be  transferred  to  Indian  electorates 
all  together,  at  one  stroke,  they  must  be  transferred  by 
instalments.  Now  when  any  transfer  is  proposed  the  first 
necessary  question  is  whether  it  is  a  genuine  transfer. 
Are  real  responsibilities  to  be  handed  over,  and  to  whom  ? 
Do  the  functions  transferred  carry  with  them  the  powers 
necessary  to  discharge  them  ?  Is  it  clear  that  responsi- 
bility for  the  things  transferred  rests  on  the  electorate  and 
those  they  elect  ?  Above  all,  are  the  arrangements  such  as 
admit  of  electoral  government  at  all  ?  Those  who  have 
the  patience  to  read  these  papers  will  better  appreciate  the 
meaning  of  such  questions. 

§  19.  You  have  promised  to  apply  a  new  motive  power  to 
Indian  government.  Can  you  do  so  without  changing 
the  plan  of  the  mechanism  or  of  the  chambers  in  which  it 
is  housed  ?  India  desires  new  wine — and  rightly.  But 
she  thinks  to  keep  it  in  the  old  bottles.  Can  you  give  her 
that  wine  without  the  vessels  to  hold  it  ? 

§  20.  This  people  for  whom  you  are  the  trustees  are  a  fifth 
part  of  the  whole  human  race.  You  have  promised  to 
hand  over  that  trust,  piece  by  piece,  as  you  can,  to  Indians 
able  to  accept  it.  Your  task  is  to  find  such  Indians ;  but 
that  you  will  never  do,  if  you  wait  until  you  see  electorates 
which  are  fully  and  all  at  once  capable  of  the  trust.  Did 
the  middle  classes  in  England  show  themselves  fully  capable 
of  the  trust  they  owed  to  the  unenfranchised  masses  ?  You 
must  have  the  nerve  to  see  Indian  electorates  hurt  others — 
the  helpless,  as  well  as  themselves.  It  is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  spirit  of  trusteeship  can  be  called  into  being  and 
made  to  grow.  To  that  end  you  must  give  the  largest 
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measure  of  responsibility  which  can  be  transferred  at  any 
one  iimc%  without  imperilling  the  whole  structure.  But 
in  doing  so  reati'/c  flu*  importance  of  continuing  to  discharge 
those-  parts  of  the  trust  which  remain  to  yourselves.  Do 
not.  think  that  you  ran.  help  Indian*  to  a  higher  sense  of 
responsibility  if  at  the  same  time  y«iu  fail  to  discharge  your 
own.  You  cannot  advance  towanls  responsible  govern- 
ment  without  entrusting  some  interests  of  the  helping 
peasant  to  ids  landlords.  But  «ee  that  you  discharge  thoHO 
interests  which  you  keep  in  your  own  hands  for  the  time 
being.  The  best  service  you  have  clone  in  India  is  to  net 
a  standard  of  public  duty.  The  worst  servioe  you  eun  now 
do  in  to  lower  that,  standard  at  the  very  moment  when  you 
are  asking  Indians  to  adopt  it  for  themselves.  In  any 
plan  proposed  for  your  acceptance  one  inexorable  tfucstion 
should  be  whether  It  allows  you  really  to  discharge  those 
parts  of  tho  trust  you  purport  to  retain. 

§  21.  At  last  you  have  named  the  port  which  is  to  be  the 
goal,  of  tho  voyage,  but  the  way  to  it  lien  ueroHH  uncharted 
seas.  To  use  Lord  Morley's  phrase,  you  can  only  navigate 
those  seas  *  by  throwing  the  lend.  \  and  by  readiness  to 
turn  thin  way  or  that,  as  the  noundtngH  dic"t-ate,  Thm 
beware  of  promises  and  plans  whioh  do  not  permit  of  you 
or  your  HtimwHors  throwing  the  lead,  One  condition  yom 
may  with  a  cloar  OOUHCUOUCO  ordain  from  tfie  flmt— that 
tlui  lead  shall  bo  thrown  from  time  to  time*  iwul  that  the 
soundiugH  taken  shall  bo  reported  to  you,  llnt.il  the  final 
port  of  full  roHpotiHtblo  government  in  attained,  tltn  hurden 
of  thoHo  doainiottH  muni  rwt  with  you  and  your  mieeeiwcm 
it  cannot  bo  shifted  to  India,  ntill  U^HH  to  the  KngHnh  in 
India,  Tho  facts  upon  which  your  jtuigomonts  uro  bawd 
must  bo  carefully  ami  atwi  im partially  tuilleetett  in  India, 
Thoy  ntimt  also  bo  thorottghty  Hifttnl  at  home,  Ankt  there- 
foro,  wliothor  tho  system  upon  wincth  you  prtipomi  to  start 
is  one  in  which  oxportonw  can  still  be  itsod  by  you  and  your 
as  tho  critorion  of  all  further  advance, 
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X 
LETTER  TO  'THE  TIMES' 

URGING  THE  IMMEDIATE  APPOINTMENT  OF  THE 

FRANCHISE  AND  FUNCTIONS  COMMITTEES 

July  22, 1918 

§  1.  THE  Master  of  Balliol  does  well  to  remind  us  that  we 
also  have  pledges  which  may  be  reduced  to  c  scraps  of  paper '. 
By  neglect  to  examine  our  engagements  we  may  sap  the 
foundations  of  British  credit,  not  merely  in  India,  but  also 
wherever  the  conference  is  held  which  must  sooner  or  later 
ond  thiH  war.  On  the  merits  of  the  Montagu-Chelmsford 
report  I  have  nothing  to  Bay,  nor  yet  on  the  attacks  directed 
againnt  it.  The  arguments  to  which  I  would  call  your  • 
attention  are  those  whose  real  objective  is  not  the  proposals 
of  the  Viceroy  or  Secretary  of  State  so  much  as  the  instruc- 
tiotiB  of  the  Imperial  Government  under  which  they  were 
framed.  Those  instructions  are  contained  in  the  pronounce- 
ment of  August  20  last,  which  declares  *  the  policy  of  his 
Majesty's  Government,  with  which  the  Government  of 
India  are  in  complete  accord'.  Attempts  are  now  being 
made  to  treat  this  pronouncement  as  representing  the  views 
of  no  orio  but  Mr.  Montagu  himself,  and  as  one  to  which 
Parliament  is  uncommitted. 

§  2.  The  position  of  the  Government  in  this  matter  is  settled 
beyond  dispute  by  the  words  quoted  above.  But  attempts 
are  being  made  to  minimize  their  effect  by  creating  the  idea 
that  the  pronouncement  was  furbished  up  by  Mr.  Montagu 
to  justify  a  speech  he  had  made  before  assuming  office,  and 
was  foisted  on  a  Government  too  busy  with  the  war  to  know 
what  they  were  doing.  But  what  are  the  facts  ?  In 
December  1916  the  Indian  National  Congress  and  All-India 
Muslim  League  had  demanded  some  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject. As  British  statesmen  had  constantly  declared,  the 
whole  Commonwealth  was  fighting  to  vindicate  the  cause 
of  self-government.  They  pointed  with  pride  to  the  part 
that  India  herself  was  taking  in  the  struggle,  and  we  cannot 
complain  that  Nationalist  leaders  should  have  asked  us 
to  say  whether  we  recognized  this  principle  as  the  goal  of 
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our  policy  in  India.  In  the  last  days  of  1910  that  straight 
quortticm  was  put  by  tho  largonl,  body  of  delogatoH  over 
assembled  for  political  discussion  in  that  populous  country. 
§  3.  The  answer  to  be  given  to  this  question  was,  an  we  know 
from  the  published  statements  of  the  Viceroy,  the  subject 
of  prolonged  correspondence  between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
the  Government  of  India,  A  glance  air  the  document  will 
show  that  it  is  one  which  had  boon  agreed  upon  between 
Whitehall  and  Delhi.  It  was  certainly  not  born  of  an 
impulse  subsequent  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  departure  from 
office.  No  oiio  who  followed  the  course  of  events  could 
possibly  regard  it  an  representing  a  sudden  reversal  of  policy 
on  the  part  of  his  successor.  In  India  it  was  stated  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  had  ho  not  resigned,  would  have  visited 
India  himself,  and  he  could  not  have  done  HO  without 
published  iiiBtructicmH,  The  evidence  that  mich  instructions 
were  in  draft  before  be  left  office  is  overwhelming, 

§  4.  Mont  unfortunately  thin  monumtoim  pronouncement 
was  emitted  bore  on  the  ovo  of  an  adjournment  merely  in 
answer  to  a  question  put  by  a  private  member,  In  India  it 
waft,  of  course,  published  next  day  in  a  (kuette  KMmtmtmary> 
the  type  for  which  bad  obviously  been  not  in  anticipation 
of  the  event*  At  once  it  figured  in  the  Indian  mind  as  a 
charter  superseding  in  importance  the  Proclamation  of  1858, 
It  now  ranks  as  tho  Magna  Carta  of  India,  and  I  doubt 
not  there  are  thousands  of  Indians  who  have  learned  it 
by  heart.  To  the  English  mind,  with  itw  various  preoeoupa- 
tionn,  it  is  at  beat  but  one  in  a  multitude  of  HtarH.  To  the 
educated  Indian  it  is  m  the  gun  obscuring  the  Btars,  but 
bathing  MB  whole  world  in  light* 

§  5,  In  any  case  tho  pronouncement  was  made  in  the  name 
of  tho  Imperial  Government.  But  what  of  the  contention 
that  Parliament  !«  in  no  way  committed  ?  True,  the 
pronouncement  was  made  just  an  the  House  was  adjourning 
lor  the  August  recess.  But  Parliament  reassembled  before 
Mr.  Mpatafju  left  for  India  on  October  20.  The  subject 
was  raked  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  no  vote  was  taken ; 
and  none  wa»i  challenged  m  the  House  of  Commons.  Not 
merely  Parliament  as  a  whole,  but  every  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, allowed  Mr,  Montagu  to  leave  for  ladia  without 
bringing  to  the  test  of  a*  vote  his  instruotiom  from  the 
Government  published  two  months  before.  And  no  one 
fam  challenged  them  since.  It  is  to  any  one  to  show 

that  the  Ifeport  exceeds  the  instractions,  but  scarcely  to 
that  they         not  accepted  by  Fiytlia»aEt  itself* 
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§  6.  The  educated  classes  will  now  justly  regard  this  pro- 
nouncement as  a  pledge  binding  as  any  in  the  whole  course 
of  our  relations  with  India,  and  the  basis  of  our  rule  will 
depend  henceforth  on  its  perfect  observance.  Our  rule,  we 
are  told,  depends  on  force.  Of  course  it  does.  Any  text-book 
will  tell  you  that  law  is  nowhere  law  unless  you  enforce  it. 
But  force  will  recoil  and  destroy  you  if  you  seek  to  wield 
it  unhinged  from  the  primal  axis  of  right.  That  is  the 
principle  for  which  we  are  fighting,  and  which,  with  our 
Allies,  we  mean  to  prove  on  the  body  of  Germany.  The 
one  real  basis  of  our  power  in  India  is  the  unimpeachable 
faith  of  the  Government  and  Parliament  of  the  British 
Commonwealth.  This  pronouncement  affects  the  whole 
political  future  of  a  population  greater  than  all  those  of 
Western  Europe  engaged  in  this  struggle.  In  all  seriousness 
lot  us  consider  what  our  moral  position  at  the  peace  negotia- 
tions will  be  when  the  charge  is  made  (as  made  it  will  be) 
that  we  have  treated  this  pronouncement  as  '  a  scrap  of 
paper ',  Our  answer  must  be  one  which  will  satisfy  not 
merely  ourselves,  but  our  friends,  the  world  at  large,  and 
the  verdict  of  history.  Now  is  the  time  to  look  to  the  precise 
terms  of  those  pledges,  as  we  shall  wish  that  we  had  looked 
at  them  then,  I  make  no  excuse,  therefore,  for  bringing 
them  to  the  notice  of  your  readers. 

§  7.  The  pronouncement  began  by  accepting  responsible 
government  as  the  goal  of  our  policy  in  India.  The  Secretary 
of  State  was  sent  to  India  to  frame  proposals  for  the  first 
steps  to  be  taken  in  that  direction.  A  pledge  was  added 
that  the  first  steps  should  be  taken  not  before  the  peace  nor 
after  the  peace,  but  cas  soon  as  possible',  subject  only  to 
one  condition,  *  that  ample  opportunity '  should  first  6  be 
afforded  for  the  public  discussion  of  the  proposals  '. 

This  last  condition  precludes  the  Imperial  Government 
from  accepting  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  proposals  at  this 
juncture.  To  begin  with,  they  are  not  as  yet  complete.  We 
are  not  told  what  powers  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  to  the 
new  councils  in  each  province,  nor  yet  the  franchises  upon 
which  those  councils  are  to  be  elected.  Most  wisely  the 
Viceroy  and  the  Secretary  of  State  left  these  schedules 
to  be  framed  by  committees,  the  chairmen  of  which  are  to 
be  sent  to  India  for  the  purpose.  Clearly  the  scheme  is 
not  ripe  for  conclusive  discussion  until  we  know  who  the 
electors  in  each  province  are  to  be>  or  the  powers  to  be  given 
them.  And  when  completed,  Parliament  has  still  to  hear 
what  Indians  themselves  think  of  these  proposals.  By 
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Cabinet  order  the.  inquiries  of  Mr,  Montapi  and  Lord 
Cluilmsford  were  held  behind  closed  doors,  and  what,  wan 
naid  in  not  upon  record.  But  in  any  case  the  neheine  in  its 
present  shape  was  not  before  the  spokesmen  to  whom  they 
listened.  The  public  here,  with  whom  the  final  decision*** 
rest,  must  surely  be  allowed  to  know  their  views  on  I  ho  whole 
scheme  in  all  its  aspects.  In  practice  this  can  only  be  done 
by  appointing  a  Committee  of  Parliament  to  hear,  test,  and 
record  the  views  of  every  one  entitled  to  express  them.  And 
it  is  not  merely  the  opinions  of  Mrs.  Besant  and  Mr.  Tilak 
which  haw  to  ho  heard  ;  it  is  also  those  of  Lord  Sydonham 
and  Dr.  Nair.  For  that  purpose  the  spokesmen  of  all  the 
sections  in  India  must,  bo  brought  here.  They  will  bo 
wanted  in  India  while  the  committees  on  powers  and  electoral 
qualifications  are  sitting  there,  and  can  only  come  to  Kngland 
to  give  their  views  on  the  main  issues  when  those  committee*! 
have  finished  their  work,  If  the  terms  of  the  pronounce- 
ment are  to  bo  observed,  the  husiucsH  can  only  move  at 
a  certain  pace.  But  (Jovcrnmont  is  pledged  in  terms  to 
put  it  through.  *  as  soon  as  possible'.  If  our  faith  is  to 
be  kept  beyond  question*  not  a  day  must  be  lost  in  appoint- 
ing the  subsidiary  committees  and  in  sending  the  chairmen 
to  India, 

§  8.  In  spite  of  those  pledges,  the  perilous  demand  has  been 
made  that  the  whole  question  of  Indian  reforms  should  bo 
postponed  to  a  more  convenient  season,  From  the  name 
quartern  a  conspiracy  in  alleged  to  rush  the  proposals  through 
without  discussion,  and  colour  has  been  given  to  that  charge 
by  demands  unwisely  urged  by  Hiipportors  of  the  HO  home 
for  their  instant  adoption  by  Government*  The  whole 
position  will  be  cleared,  and  distrust  on  all  sides  allayed,  if 
Government  will,  before  Parliament  men,  announce  the 
appointment  of  the  committee**  and  promino  that  tho  pro- 
posals when  HO  completed  Khali  be  referred  to  a  Helect 
committed  before  which  all  responsible  opinions  c$n  bo 
heard,  recorded,  and  reported  to  Parliament  itself.  Govern- 
ment, an  1  have  shown,  in  already  committed  to  the  principles 
om bodied  in  its  own  declaration  of  August  20,  Its  final 
decision  upon  the  specific  proposal**  embodied  in  the  Report 
and  poHHible  variant**  by  which  ita  principles  oan  be  carried 
out  can  only  be  taken  when  the  sabot  committee  has  reported. 
From  the  moment  whan  Huoh  an  announcement  has  been 
mad©  we  may  expect  that  the  Frew  here  will  refuse  to  publish 
language  which  cannot  fail  to  kindle  a  flame  of  resentment 
throughout  ladia  and  provoke  discord  at  a  moment  when  it 
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is  surely  of  importance  that  this  great  Commonwealth  should 
be  at  unity  with  itself. 

§  9.  My  own  belief  in  the  importance  of  Indian  reform  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  requires  no  proof.  Of  supreme  impor- 
tance is  assurance  now  that  we  shall  go  to  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence to  discuss  the  fate  of  subject  peoples  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere  with  a  clear  conscience  and  a  clean  sheet.  Our 
danger  lies  in  pledges  so  framed  that  mere  delay,  a  failure 
to  take  necessary  steps  forthwith,  will  expose  us  to  a  breach 
of  the  fait.h  we  have  plighted  to  a  country  containing  one- 
sixth  of  the  human  race.  We  stand  in  jeopardy  unless  the 
Cabinet  will  refer  to  these  pledges  at  this  juncture  and  an- 
nounce in  advance  a  procedure  scrupulously  framed  to 
discharge  their  spirit  as  well  as  their  letter. 
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XI, 
MKMORANDITM 

SUBMITTED  TO  THE  .JOINT  SELECT  COMMITTKE 
OF  LORDS  AND  COMMONS  APPO1NTKU  TO 
REPORT  ON  THE  INDIA  BILL 

(OctalM  W,  WM) 

Question  1.  Do  you  accept  the  proposition  that  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  about  the  progressive  realisation  of  responsible  govern- 
ment in  India ;  and,  if  so,  how  do  you  define  the  expression 
*  responsible  government ?  P  And  do  you  generally  accept  the 
proposition  contained  in  the  Preamble  P 

§  I.  I  accept  the  pronouneemeut  of  policy  by  the  Imperial 

Government  made  on  August  20,  HH7,  with  aningle  qualifica- 
tion. The  timo  and  moawuro  of  oaeh  advawu*  can,  in  the 
lant  instance  ho  dotorrniwul  only  on  the  authority  of  the 
'Imperial  Parliament  and  of  no  one  eluo  ;  and  it  Khoutd  bo 
HO  Htatod.  The  (Jovcrntnent  of  India  IH  tho  adviner  and  agont 
of  tho  Imperial  Government,  and  not,  an  the  wordn  of  the 
pronouncement  Buggwt,  a  collateral,  attthority* 

.  §  2,  By  *  responsible  government  *  I.  mean  tho  admintntra- 
tion  of  public?  functions  by  an  executive  which  may  bo 
cliHmtRRoa  from  office  by  a  vote  of  an  electorate  or  of  their 
reprommtativoH* 

§  3.  The  only  other  nubjoct  dealt  with  in  the  preamble 
IB  decentralisation*  On  thin  point  I  hold  that  in  India, 
an  in  all  great  countries,  nothing  should  be  done  by  the 
central  government  which  can,  with  equal  efficiency,  be 
done  by  any  more  localised  authority*  The  line  between 
function*!  aHfligned  to  provincial  governments  and  those 
reserved  to  the  central  government  should  be  the  clearest 
which  can  be  drawn  in  practice,  to  the  intent  that  the 
public  may  be  able  to  recognize  which  authority  Is  to, be 
heid  responsible  in  each  case.  1  think  it  of  even  greater 
importance  that  the  same  principle  of  clear  demarcation 
should  be  applied  to  the  administration  of  functions  trans- 
feired  to  minfeters  responsible  to  electorates,  &§  distinguished 
from  those  to  executive  ooundb  to 
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§  4.  By  the  forgoing  answers  I  mean  it  to  be  understood 
that,  in  accepting  the  pronouncement  of  August  20,  1917,  I 
really  look  forward  to  a  time,  however  remote,  when  Indian 
affairs,  as  distinguished  from  those  general  to  the  British 
Commonwealth  as  a  whole,  will  be  as  fully  and  finally  deter- 
mined by  Indian  electorates  as  those  of  the  self-governing 
Dominions  now  are  by  Dominion  electorates.  Any  change 
in  this  measure  suggested  in  this  statement  is  conceived  with 
an  eye  to  the  earliest  possible  attainment  of  that  goal.  This, 
to  me,  is  the  final  criterion  of  all  questions  at  issue  before 
the  Committee,  and  I  ask  that  my  evidence  may  be  tested 
thereby. 

•  §  5.  It  was  this  which  Lord  Carmichael  evidently  had 
in  mind  when  he  said  c  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  take  away 
responsibility  from  the  British  Parliament.  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  that  responsibility  we  have  the  surest  guarantee 
that  progress  will  be  real.1  Strongly  agreeing,  as  I  do,  with 
Lord  Carmichael  on  this  point,  I  regard  as  of  vital  importance 
the  second  part  of  the  pronouncement,  which  says  that 
6  The  British  Government  and  the  Government  of  India,  on 
whom  the  responsibility  lies  for  the  welfare  and  advance- 
ment of  the  Indian  peoples,  must  be  judges  of  the  time  and 
measure  of  each  advance,  and  they  must  be  guided  by  the 
co-operation  received  from  those  upon  whom  new  opportuni- 
ties of  service  will  thus  be  conferred  and  by  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  found  that  confidence  can  be  reposed  in  their 
sense  of  responsibility '. 

§  6.  I  hope  the  Joint  Committee  will  realize  the  danger 
of  including  only  the  first  part  of  the  pronouncement  in 
the  preamble,  while  omitting  the  second.  In  December 
1917,  before  the  secession  of  the  moderates,  the  Indian 
National  Congress  whilst  approving  that  part  of  the  formula 
which  accepted  responsible  government  as  the  goal,  hastened 
to  *  repudiate  the  claim  of  others  to  decide  for  India  the 
time  and  measure  of  the  stages  by  which  it  should  be  achieved 
as  a  negation  of  the  recognized  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion '.  We  have  here  a  direct  challenge  to  the  authority 
of  Parliament  in  India,  and  delegates  have  been  sent  to 
repeat  that  challenge.  They  have  repeated  it  to  this 
Joint  Committee — that  is  to  say,  in  the  ears  of  Parliament 
itself. a  Their  spokesman,  Mr.  Patel,  went  on  to  say3  that 

1  Joint  Select  Committee.  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  319,  q.  17.  The  refer- 
ences in  the  footnotes  to  this  memorandum  are  to  these  minutes  of  evidence 
or  to  statements  appended  thereto,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

*  Appendix  0.  8  q.  1739. 
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the  '  Indian  National  Congress  does  not  regard  those  phrases 
as  part  of  His  Majesty's  announcement '.  So,  too,  Mrs. 
Besant  urges  that  '  having  started  India  on  the  road  to 
Home  Rule  it  should  be  left  to  her  representative  councils 
to  regulate  her  advance  to  complete  responsible  government  * 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  this  epoch-making  pronounce- 
ment of  Imperial  policy  should  in  the  first  instance  have 
been  made  merely  as  an  answer  "by  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  a  question  put  by  a  private  member,  and  then  never 
endorsed  in  terms  by  Parliament  itself.  If,  as  is  now 
proposed  in  the  preamble,  Parliament  affirms  the  first  part 
of  the  pronouncement  and  omits  all  reference  to  the  second, 
it  will  most  assuredly  be  argued  in  India  that  Parliament 
has  consciously  refrained  from  affirming  the  second  part 
in  deference  to  the  views  of  the  Indian  National  Congress, 
The  emphatic  contradiction  given  by  the  Chairman  of  this 
Committee  to  Mr.  Patel 2  will  be  buried  in  the  mass  of  its 
proceedings  and  will  scarcely  penetrate  to  India.  Or,  if 
it  does,  it  will  be  argued  that  the  statement  was  supported 
neither  by  the  Secretary  of  State  nor  the  Committee.  This 
attempt  to  represent  the  second  half  of  the  pronouncement 
as  expressing  only  the  personal  views  of  Mr.  Montagu  is 
a  timely  warning.  By  including  in  the  preamble  all  the  words 
of  the  pronouncement  which  are  of  permanent  application, 
Parliament  can  close  a  distracting  controversy  once  for  all. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  an  experienced  official  like  Sir 
Alexander  Cardew  complained  that  the  preamble  differs  from 
the  pronouncement.3  Appended  to  this  statement  is  the 
preamble  amended  to  a  form  which,  would  remove  all  doubts 
in  the  matter. 

§  7.  Another  of  the  claims  which  tend  to  obscure  the  real 
path  to  responsible  government  will  be  closed  thereby. 
A  demand  is  constantly  made  for  a  definite  date  to  be  fixed 
at  which  complete  responsible  government  will  be  granted. 
This  demand,  as  Mr.  Madhav-Rao  says,4  arises  from  distrust 
in  our  good  intentions,  which  undoubtedly  exists,  though 
its  causes  cannot  be  here  discussed.  But  the  claim  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  spirit  of  the  pronouncement  when 
affirmed  as  a  whole.  India  ought  to  have  responsible 
government  the  moment  she  is  able  to  assume  it.  It  behoves 
Parliament  not  only  to  see  that  she  has  it  as  soon  as  she  is 
able,  but  also  that  nothing  is  left  undone  which  will  help 
Indian  electorates  to  develop  the  qualities  necessary  to  the 
complete  management  of  their  own  affairs.  Parliament  is 

1  p.  73,  $  17.  2  q.  1741.  s  q.  6141.  *  q.  2074. 
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pledged  to  give  them  the  widest  field  for  the  exercise  of  those 
qualities  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  order,  without 
which  the  development  of  genuine  electorates  cannot  begin. 
For  the  rest,  the  rate  of  progress  will  depend  on  the  use  made 
of  that  field  by  the  electorates  and  those  they  elect.  The 
pronouncement  affirms  this.  But  the  thing  is  true  apart 
from  the  pronouncement.  It  is  easy  enough  to  bring  anarchy 
to  India  ;  but  we  can  only  bring  self-government  to  Indians 
in  so  far  as  they  make  themselves  able  to  accept  it.  Granted 
that  Parliament  is  faithful,  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
pronouncement,  the  development  of  conditions  essential 
to  responsible  governments  will  depend  on  Indians  them- 
selves. No  gift  of  prophecy  can  tell  us  how  fast  that  develop- 
ment will  be.  Experience  alone  can  determine  it,  and  if 
the  members  assembled  in  Parliament  to-day  were  to  say 
that  India  will  be  ready  for  full  responsible  government  at 
any  given  date,  they  would  be  presuming  to  settle  a  question 
which  can  by  nature  be  settled  only  by  those  who  come 
after  them.  This  demand  will  be  answered  and  set  at 
rest  by  affirming  the  second  part  of  the  pronouncement 
once  for  all. 

§8.  It  is  worth  suggesting  that  the  fitness  of  India  for 
complete  responsible  government  is  susceptible  of  a  definite 
test,  Mrs.  Besant  remarks  x  that  that  will  be  when  India 
can  asHume  control  of  home  defence.  To  be  more  precise, 
I  should  say  it  will  be  whenever  it  is  found  possible  to  with- 
draw Imperial  troops  except  those  required  to  defend  the 
frontiers  of  India,  as  part  of  the  British  Commonwealth, 
from  foreign  aggression.  Whenever  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment has  to  form  an  opinion  whether  India  is  ripe  for  full 
responsible  government,  every  member  of  it  can  ask  himself 
whether  he  is  prepared  to  accept  the  office  of  Governor- 
General  subject  to  the  condition  that  he,  in  his  personal 
capacity,  will  not  be  able  to  call  upon  British  troops  to 
suppress  such  disorders  as  lately  broke  out  in  the  Punjab. 

§  9.  The  tendency  to  question  or  belittle  the  authority 
of  Parliament  is  not,  however,  confined  to  extremists  in 
India,  but  is  present  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  own  country- 
men there.  It  tinges  even  the  views  of  the  head  of  a  province 
when  criticizing  the  proposal  that  Parliament  should  test 
the  progress  of  India  towards  responsible  government  by 
periodic  commissions  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  itself.2 
At  this  parting  of  the  ways  it  is  of  vital  importance,  especially 
to  India,  that  Parliament  should  assert  its  paramount 
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authority  in  terms  which  admit  of  no  further  quoHtion, 
whether  by  .Indians  or  Europeans. 

§  UK  The  authority  of  Parliament  must  he  assorted  when 
questioned  ;  but  authority  cannot  rest  on  assertion  alone. 
In  India  its  moral  foundation  depends  on  how  far  the  word 
of  Parliament  proves  to  bt*  binding  on  itself  no  less  than  on 
her.  Our  record  in  India  will  bear  comparison  with  that  of 
any  other  rulers  similarly  placed.  Yet  oven  so  in  the  matter 
of  pledges  we  tiro  not  wholly  free  from  arrears.  Hence  it 
is  that 'the  one  phrase  in  the  pronouncement  which  ha» 
captured  the  imagination  of  Indians  most  completely  IB 
contained  in  the  four  words  4  an  soon  as  possible  \  Parlia- 
ment, therefore,  should  be  studious  that  no  delay  in  the 
performance  of  its  promises  is  chargeable  to  itself.  So  far 
an  this  pronouncement  in  concerned  there  are  as  yet  no 
arrears  to  work  off,  There  wan  no  delay  in  the  Secretary 
of  State's  visit  to  India,  in  the  conduct  of  the  inquiry  >  not 
iu  the  production  of  the  report,  The  scheme  had  scarcely 
boon  published  a  couple  of  months  before  the  Imperial 
Government  found  time  to  dispatch  the  Southhorough 
committees  to  complete  it,  and  all  this  in  the  strews  of  war; 
Their  work  was  done  with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  now, 
with  the  Bill,  lies  before  Parliament  and  this  Committee, 
The  completion  of  this  measure  in  tho  pronent  session  will, 
I  believe,  establish  for  many  generations  in  India  that  faith 
in  tho  pledges  of  Parliament  which,  with  Lord  Carmiehael, 
1  regard  as  most  essential  to  its  future  progress  in  tho  art  of 
controlling  its  own  affairs.  It  was  thin,  i  conceive,  which 
Sir  Verney  Lovett  had  in  his  mind  when  urging  the  Com- 
mittee not  to  depart  from  tho  main  outlines"  of  the  Bill  in 
favour  of  the  alternative  proposals  of  gome  of  tho  provincial 
governments*1  Ho  did  not  cunguiHe  his  preference*  for  those 
proposals  on  their  merits,  But  h&  tho  situation  as 

it  now  is,  and  sees  tho  cardinal  importance  not  only  of 
avoiding  any  reasonable  charge  of  delay,  but  also  of  giving 
something  which,  in  demonstrably  an  instalment  of  genuine 
responsible  government.  I  take  leave  to  recommend  this 
weighty  warning  to  the  special  attention  of  the  Committee, 
coming,  as  it  doest  from  tne  Ups  of  so  cautious*  no  oonMrv*- 
tive  &nd  so  experienced  an  official.  1  hope  the  Committee 
will  advise  certain  amendment*.  But,  none  the  I 

would  urge  them  to  disregard  any  amendment  I  suggest, 
if,  in  their  judgement  m  PariiameintaAiiuEis,  Its  proposal 
would  'the  prospect  o!  the  meMuve  totd 

*  p*  8iSf  qq.  §  and  0* 
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law  in  the  course  of  the  present  session.  Everything  I  have 
to  say  is  subject  to  that  proviso.  The  scheme  is,  in  my 
judgement,  strategically  sound.  If,  through  tactical  defects, 
it  should  come  to  grief,  those  defects  are  capable  of  amend- 
ment, though,  of  course,  at  a  cost.  But  the  cost  will  be 
infinitely  smaller  than  that  involved  in  a  measure  strategi- 
cally wrong  ;  for  such  measures  lead  only  to  a  precipice, 
from  the  brink  or  perhaps  from  the  bottom  of  which  you 
have  to  go  back  and  begin  all  over  again.  In  my  opinion 
the  Minto-Morley  reforms  and  the  alternative  scheme  by 
provincial  governments  belong  to  that  category.  The 
searching  analysis  to  which  the  Committee  have  now 
.submitted  them  proves  no  less. 

§  11.  To  summarize  this  part  of  my  evidence  I  submit 
that  while  Parliament  is  bound  to  give  effect  to  the  spirit 
as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  pronouncement,  it  is  bound  no 
loss  to  exercise  its  own  unfettered  judgement  as  to  the 
methods  it  adopts.  The  final  decisions  must  be  those  not 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  nor  of  the  Viceroy,  nor  of  the 
Government  of  India,  nor  of  any  section  of  Indians,  nor 
oven  of  all  these  added  together,  but  of  Parliament  itself, 
and  if  what  Parliament  does  is,  in  its  wisdom,  calculated 
to  accelerate  the  progress  of  India  towards  responsible 
government,  there  can  be  no  question  of  '  whittling  down  ', 
My  own  recommendations  are  all  such  as  in  my  opinion  will 
hasten  the  advent  of  responsible  government,  and  I  therefore 
ignore  that  too  freely  repeated  phrase. 


2.  Do  you  think  that  the  realization  of  responsible  government 
in  the  provinces  involves  the  establishment  in  provincial  legisla- 
tures of  a  substantial  elected  majority  P  (Clause  6.)  3.  Do  you 
think  that  the  non-official  members  of  the  provincial  legislatures 
should  possess  power  to  control  the  actions  and  policy  of  the 
executive  P  Do  you  think  they  possess  such  power  at  present  P 
4.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  certain  matters  or  functions  of 
government  in  the  provinces  in  which  at  present  the  provincial 
executive  must  remain  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Parliament,  and  must  therefore  be  in  a  position  to  enforce  its 
wishes  P 

My  answer  to  these  questions  is  as  follows  : 

§  L    There  are  two  principles  underlying  all  schemes 

which  look  to  the  realization  of  self-government  in  India. 

One  is  the  principle  embodied  in  the  Minto-Morley  reforms, 
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tho  Congross Loaguo  Sohonus  and  thai  of  oortain  provincial 
governments,  Tho  other  is  the  principle  of  dyarohy  adopted 
in  the-  Bill.  It  is  highly  elastic,  and  ran  he  applied  in  many 
different  ways. 

§  *J.    As  to  tho  Minto Morley  prindplo,  ?ny  viows  wo  on 

record  in  Chapters  IV,  V,  and  VI  of  a  hook  railed  Letters 
to  the  People  of  India  on  Responsible  ( fore rtnn cut.  Thin  hook 
wan  published  in  India  and  was  before  the  Soerotwy  of 
Htato  and  Viceroy  when  they  <lealt  with  this  subject.  In 
words  borrowed  from  Chapter  VJf  of  their  report,  I  regard 
thin  policy  an  *  fatal  to  good  government ',  *  wrong  in  theory  ', 

*  the,  worst  possible*,  education  for  responsible,  government ', 

*  unworkable  in  practice  \  and  *  the  negation  of  responsible 
government  \     A  candid  examination  of  this  policy  must 
lead  to  it.-H  rejection  by  any  body  of  men  with  actual  experi- 
ence of  government  or  knowledge  of  history,     in  the  light 
of  their  own  analysis  the  authors  of  tin*  report  could  only 
reject  it.    And  so  as  a  matter  of  common  senst*  they  wcro 
thrown  hack  on  the*  only  alternative  principle.  They  decided, 
therefore,  that  Indian  ministers  removable  by  and  therefore 
answerable  to  Indian  electorates  and  those  they  elect*  must 
bo  made  responsible  for  certain  definite  functions   which 
may  be  increased  or  diminished  as  experience  may  warrant, 
the  officials  answerable  to  Parliament  in  England  continuing 
to  administer  all  other  functions  until  «tmh  iimo  an  Indian 
electorates  might,  be  qualified  to  assume  thorn.1 

§  3.  From  those  views,  with  which  I  agree,  it  follows 
that  in  the  legislatures  to  which  ministers  aro  atutworahio 
there  must  bo  a  substantial  elected  majority.  Ami  1  go 
so  far  an  to  say  that  there  should  bo  tin  official  voters, 

§4.  In  the  councils  which  deal  with  rtworvod  subjects 
the  non-official  mom  born  should  bo  able  to  oxercinc  the 
utmost  iniiuonco  on  the  oxocutivo ;  but  control,  that  IH  to  Bay 
tho  final  uowor  of  decision,  must  rent  in  faot  an  well  an  in 
name  with  the  executive.  Otherwise  it  cannot  discharge? 
the  trust  for  which  it  is  in  tho  last  intitanoe  atinworablo  to 
Parliament^  and  Taritamont  alono. 

I  do  not  consider  that  most  provincial  exocutivon  oxoroiac 
«uoh  power  at  prtwcnt,  especially  in  BongaL  Had  they 
done  HO'  I  do  not  iwlwve  that  criminal  oonnpiraoy  in  Bengal 
would  over  have  boon  Huffarod  to  reaoh  »uoh  lengths  and 
spread  until  it  had  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Indian  Legislature 
m  an  all-India  subjaot.  The  want  of  power  in  proviaoisbl 
goyeirnmento  to  maintain  local  order  without  bringing  such 
1  Bm  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee*  1 4, 
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questions  on  to  the  all-India  stage  and  so  spreading  the 
controversy  to  the  whole  country  is  the  prime  cause  of  the 
troubles  which  have  culminated  in  riots  against  the  Eowlatt 
Act.  Lord  Carmichael  hinted  as  much.1 

§  5.  To  question  4,  whether  I  think  that  there  are  certain 
matters  or  functions  of  government  in  the  provinces  in 
which  at  present  the  provincial  executive  must  remain 
responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Parliament,  and 
must  therefore  be  in  a  position  to  enforce  its  wishes,  my 
answer  is  emphatically  Yes  !  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
'serious  dispute  on  the  subject.  Complete  responsible 
government  in  the  major  provinces  is,  in  my  opinion, 
incompatible  with  anything  but  complete  responsible 
govorument  in  the  government  of  India.  I  have  given  my 
reasons  cLsowhere.2 


5.  If  you  accept  the  propositions  stated  under  questions  1  to  4 
do  you  think  that  the  dual  form  of  government  embodied  in  the 
Bill  is  the  best  means  of  securing  them  P  It  not,  what  are  your 
objections  to  that  feature  of  the  Bill,  and  by  what  other  means 
would  you  attempt  to  secure  the  objects  in.  view  ?  6.  If  you  have 
any  other  method  to  suggest,  does  it  (1)  provide  possibilities  of 
advance  by  stages  and  facilitate  the  '  progressive  realization  of 
responsible  government ',  and,  if  it  does,  in  what  way  ?  (Clause  2, 
3,  &c.)9  and  (2)  does  it  afford  means  of  judgement,  (a)  to  the 
electors,  and  (6)  to  the  Statutory  Commission  which  is  to  examine 
and  report  on  progress,  of  the  success  or  failure  in  results  of  the 
control  exercised  by  the  Legislature  and  those  who  represent  it  in 
the  executive  ?  7.  If  you  consider  a  dual  form  of  government 
acceptable  in  principle,  are  there  any  points  of  detail  the  modifica- 
tion of  which  you  regard  as  necessary  ?  If  so,  what  are  those 
points,  and  what  modifications  would  you  suggest  P 

§  1.  In  the  Joint  Address  signed  by  64  Europeans  and 
90  Indians,  appended  to  the  book  to  which  I  have  referred,3 
iw  a  scheme  for  applying  the  principle  of  dyarchy,  which 
is,  I  think,  on  its  merits  preferable  to  that  set  forth  in  the 
BilL  A  brief  account  of  its  genesis  will  show  why  I  think 
BO.  In  1915  and  1916  I  was  associated  with  several  friends, 
who  had  lifelong  experience  of  Indian  government,  in 
producing  a  paper  on  the  subject  for  circulation  amongst 

1  q,  5927. 

2  Letters  to  the  People  of  India  on  Responsible  Government  9  p.  434,  §  5, 
'  Bee  Paper  VII. 
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Uio  study  groups  wunwctod  with  the  Round  Taht«i.  In  the 
course  of  our  disc.ussionw  wo  went  hni  to  the  rondnsiou  that 
responsible  government  ought  to  he  aimouticefl  an  the  goal 
of  our  policy  in  India,  hut  that  no  real  progress  towards 
it  could  ho  made  along  the  lines  of  the  M..i.nfo---Morley  reform**. 
The  method  of  devolving  specific  functions  ou  minintors 
responsihlci  to  ei<»ct(*c!  ho<lies  wan  then  suggested  an  tho 
ohvious  altiTuativt*.  We  always  spoke  of  it  as  *  specific 
devolution  \  With  a  view  to  considering  how  the  idea 
would  work  an  applied  to  Indian  conditions,  one  member  of 
the  circle  who  had  served  in  Bengal  drafted  a  scheme  in 
terms  of  that  province.  The  draft  wan  the  basis  of  a  series 
of  discussions  before  it  wan  put  into  final  shape  by  its  author. 
Lord  Clwlmsford,  who  had  heard  of  these  studies,  asked  to 
soo  the  results,  and  (topics  of  the  draft  were  sent  to  him  in 
India  about  June  liHfl.  On  the  eve  of  Mr.  Montagu's 
arrival,  some  IT*  months  later,  the  paper  wan  reprinted  by 
tho  Uovornmtwt  of  India  and  circulated  to  provincial 
government**  with  other  papers  attached  to  the  inKtruetiotm 
Hont  them  to  prepare  their  views  for  submission  to  him. 
A  copy  of  thin  paper  in  handed  in  herewith.1 

§  2*  In  October  HJlfl  I  arrived  in  India  to  pursue'  theme 
studies  of  the  problem  on  tho  spot.  My  mind,  wan  then  still 
open  on  the  subject  of  specific  devolution,  but  after  studying 
Indian  oomlitiouH  for  MX  months  I.  could  HOO  no  other  kc$v 
to  tho  problem.  Ho  in  answering  a  letter  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  Bhupondra  Nath  Batm,  I  propounded  for  his  criticism 
a  scheme  of  *  dyarchy  \  the  name  which  lnui  boon  given 
to  the  principle  by  a  member  of  the  Government  of  India, 
The  Hchomo  was  worked  out  in  terms  of  the  United  Provinces, 
of  which  province  I  had  made  a  particular  study.  1  wiws 
greatly  aHHmtod  in  preparing  it  by  friends  in  the  CJivil  tServioe 
who,  without  offering  any  opinion  on  the  principle  itself, 
thought  that  it  outfit  "to  bo  studied  more  closely*  The  letter 
was  afterwards  printed  in  interleaved  copies  and  oiroulated 
for  criticism  to  all  those,  both  Indians  and  Europeans,  who 
had  helped  me  with  information.  A  mass  of  valuable 
criticisms  was  sent  me,  1  printed  a  selection  of  those,  which, 
together  with  the  paper  to  which  they  relate,  1  now  hand  in*1 

§  3,    Even  more  valuable,  however,  the  criticisms 

I  received  in  verbal  discussions  with  Indians          officials 
who  the  pamphlet.    It         m  the  course  of 

that  I  to  believe  that  a  province,  like  that 

with  in  the  which  ooatains  about  48,000,000 

1 8m  Bffefef  I  l  See  III 
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souls,  was  far  too  large  for  the  purposes  of  real  provincial 
self-government,  and  that  India's  progress  towards  respon- 
sible government  would  be  gravely  retarded  unless  or  until 
such  colossal  units  were  subdivided.  My  views  as  modified 
by  these  investigations  were  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
Joint  Address  which,  when  published  in  November  1917,  first 
gave  wide  publicity  to  the  principle  of  c  dyarchy '.  The 
principle  then  began  to  be  recognized  as  the  one  alternative 
to  the  Minto-Morley  principle,  which  had  been  carried  to 
its  logical  expression  in  the  Congress-League  scheme. 

§  4.  Except  for  the  points  of  difference  upon  which  I 
shall  dwell  in  the  course  of  this  evidence,  the  scheme 
embodied  in  the  Joint  Report  and  the  Bill  is  the  same  as 
that  contained  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Bhupendra  Nath  Basu 
of  April  6,  1917.  With  these  important  exceptions  the 
investigations  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Viceroy  had 
led  them  to  the  same  point  to  which  I  myself  had  been 
brought  by  April  1917.  But  those  investigations  did  not 
lead  them  to  the  conclusions  I  had  formed  six  months 
later  as  the  result  of  further  inquiries.  They  did  not  adopt 
the  view  set  forth  in  the  Joint  Address  that  Indians  should 
be  asked  to  make  their  first  experiment  in  responsible 
government  in  areas  really  adapted  to  the  task  and  suited, 
side  by  side  with  the  native  States,  to  form  self-governing 
provinces  in  a  future  United  States  of  India  beneath  the 
British  flag.  My  own  views  on  the  subject  are  set  forth  at 
length  in  Chapter  VIII  of  Letters  to  the  People  of  India, 
The  reasons  for  rejecting  them  are  contained  in  §  246  of 
the  Joint  Report.  A  glance  at  this  section  will  show  that 
the  operative  reason  was  unwillingness  to  face  opposition 
to  a  scheme  of  partition. 

§  5.  That  such  opposition  existed  is  true.  It  is  no  less 
true  that  opposition  to  the  whole  principle  of  dyarchy  was 
equally  emphatic  ;  and  very  naturally  so.  For  a  year 
the  Congress-League  scheme  had  held  the  field  as  the  only 
concrete  proposal  for  reforms.  Its  authors  had  every  excuse 
for  believing  that  it  must  be  accepted  in  substance.  As  their 
own  child  it  was  naturally  and  properly  dear  to  them. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  alternative  policy  embodied 
in  the  Joint  Address  could  scarcely  hope  to  be  considered 
on  its  merits  at  the  first  blush.  .  Naturally  the  authors  of 
the  Congress-League  scheme  attacked  it,  and,  equally 
naturally,  they  selected  the  point  upon  which  attack  was 
likely  to  prove  most  formidable  in  the  public  mind,  still 
inflamed  by  memories  of  the  partition  of  Bengal. 
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§  If.  1  <lo  not  presume*  to  say  that  the.  o.miiH'ut  author** 
of  the  Joint  Report,  weighted  an  thoy  wero  by  their  heavy 
roHponnibi!itioH,  should  have  nquaivly  fuwd  this  opposition. 
IS]  making  as  ono  unhampered  by  official  responsibility,  1  <?au 
only  nay  that  1  think  that  in  their  position  1  should,  havo 
clone  HO,  believing  as  I  do  that  the  institution  of  responsible 
government  in  provincial  areas  of  appropriate  niw  and 
based  on  racial  and  linguistic  units  will  bring  India  nearer 
to  the  final  goal  by  many  generations,  I  will  give  my  rmmmn 
for  Haying  HO.  The  principle  of  dyarehy  itself  was  denouuctKl, 
especially  by  many  of  the  witnesses  who  have  now  appeared 
to  support-  it  before-  this  Committee*  This  evidence  that 
Indian  loaders  can  revise  their  opinions,  and  do  not  shrink 
from  admitting  that  they  have  -done  so,  of  itself  augurs 
well  for  the  progress  of  India  towards  self  government,,  in 
snito  of  all  prejudices  and  passions,  the  reasons  for  things, 
if  they  are  valid,  do  sink  into  the  minds  of  Indians  when 
explained  in  a  spirit  of  sympathy  Hitch  us,  ihut  adopted  in 
the  Joint  Report.  But  more  espoeially  in  thin  HO  when  they 
aro  pi'OBonted  with  the  high  authority  of  men  in  the  position 
of  its  authors.  The  readiness  of  Indians  to  listen  to  rulers 
whom  they  feel  to  he  in  sympathy  with  their  aims  SH  one  of 
the  great  hopes  of  the  future.,  it  is,  I  may  add,  one  of  the 
mont  urgent  reasons  why  their  prt'simt  riders  should  hi*  men 
who  can  sympathise  with  aitim  learned  from  a  study  of  our 
own  civilisation. 

How  equally  potent  IK  a  lead  in  the  wrong  direction  in 
shown  by  the*  history  of  reform  from  Illtlll  to  tint  Indian 
National  Congress  of  HH7.  India  had  been  Htartod  ou 
a  eourso  which,  as  the  authors  of  the  Joint  itoport  rtu!ogni7<ed, 
every  ouo  munt  HOC  on  closer  examination  must  teact  to 
anarchy.  They  have  rendered  an  unexampled  norvico  to 
Ittdia  by  making  that  examination  for  thimtmn  vctt  and  placing 
it  on  record  in  Chapter  VI  1,  of  their  report. 

§  7,  AH  to  the  area*,  I  think  that  a  groat  opportunity 
was  lout.  But  that  low*  m  a  definite  faot  in  the  Mttuation 
which  han  to  be  rcteognia^od.  Even  if  i  wero  HO  fortunate  us 
to  convince  the  H«cretary  of  State  of  my  vktwtt  at  tltti  i»lo  venth 
hourf  I  would  not  ad  vim*  him  now  to  nubHtitute  the  Joint 
AcldrcwH  for  the  Joint  Report  n«  tho  of  the  Bill  ;  for 

it  could  not  thon  paun  in  the  prenent  MenMio2i»  and  the  genasne 
intemtion  of  Parliament  to  give  effect  to  the  prm  touMtf  meat 
1  as  soon  M  pOfMible  *  would  be  held  in  question  throughout 
Imiia.  IE  my  answer  to  QuestioE  0  I  want  to  be  penectly 
dear  on  this  point*  I  do  not  now  the  set 
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forth  In  the  Joint  Address  as  one  for  substitution  for  the 
scheme  in  the  Bill. 

§  8.  I  do  think,  however,  there  are  certain  flagrant  cases 
which  demand  the  special  attention  of  this  Committee,  the 
cases  of  Sind,  of  Orissa,  and  of  the  two  detached  areas  in 
Assam.  I  hope  that  members  will  consider  these  cases 
with  a  large  map  of  India  before  them.  Look  at  Sind. 
The  Maratha  country,  the  stronghold  of  Hinduism,  is  the 
heart  of  Bombay.  From  this  country  Sind  is  separated  by 
native  states  thrust  into  the  middle  of  which  are  certain 
districts  inhabited  by  G-ujeratis  under  British  rule.  Even 
from  the  northern  point  of  these  isolated  districts  Sind  is 
divided  by  100  miles.  But  from  Maratha  territory,  which 
forms  the  heart  of  the  Bombay  Province,  Sind  is  divided 
by  260  miles,  including,  besides  the  patchwork  of  British 
and  native  territories,  Bajputana  and  an  arm  of  the  sea. 
Geographically,  Sind  is  the  estuary  of  the  Indus,  which 
connects  it  closely  with  the  Punjab.  In  race  and  language 
it  has  no  affinities  with  the  rest  of  Bombay.  In  religion 
it  in  almost  entirely  Mohammedan,  which  counts  most  of 
all  in  India.  That  its  conquest  was  effected  from  Bombay 
is  a  chronological  accident,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  took  place 
before  British  rule,  was  established  in  the  Punjab.  Napier's 
conquest  of  Sind  was  an  act  difficult  to  justify.  Had  it 
not  been  hastened  by  an  impetuous  soldier,  we  should 
have  como  into  touch  with  its  emirs  later  on  by  way  of  the 
Punjab  down  the  Indus  valley,  and  it  is  pardonable  to  hope 
that  Sind  would  then  have  been  treated  on  the  same  lines 
as  Rajputana, 

§  9.  The  incorporation  of  Finland  with  Prussia  in  one 
province  of  the  German  Empire  would  be  less  absurd. 
So  long  as  a  government  contains  no  real  element  of  popular 
control,  such  forced  and  unnatural  unions  are  of  small 
account.  A  Director  of  Education  who  is  a  European  by 
race,  a  Christian  by  religion,  and  an  Englishman  by  speech  is 
just  as  acceptable  to  Mohammedan  Sindis  as  to  the  Marathas 
three  or  four  hundred  miles  away.  But  the  moment  you 
substitute  a  minister  responsible  to  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Hindus  the  case  is  entirely  altered.  Does 
Parliament  really  propose  to  hand  over  the  control  of  educa- 
tion in  this  Moslem  territory  to  a  Hindu  majority  living  in 
a  country  hundreds  of  miles  distant,  with  no  more  racial 
and  linguistic  affinity  to  Sind  than  Prussia  has  to  the  people 
of  Finland  ? 
In  Appendix  V,  p.  110,  of  your  proceedings  the  statement 
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IB  made  that  Sir  Francis  Younghushancl  urged  the  necessity 
of  giving  Hind,  an  administration  of  its  own,  and  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  his  views  on  the  subject  might  he  elicited. 

§  10,  A  glance  at  the  map  an  re-drawn  sinee  1011  m 
sufficient  to  establish  the  ease  for  Orissa.  In  that  year 
government  decided  to  reconstitute  Bengal  on  racial  'and 
linguistic  linen  as  opposed  to  religknw  divisions.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  same  policy  the  claims  to  a  separate  administra- 
tion of  the  Hindi -speaking  |xioplo  of  Behar  were*  recognised, 
and  a  province  wan  instituted  centring  on  the  middle  plains 
of  the  (ianges  Valley,  with  its  northern  boundaries  renting 
against  the  Himalayan  ranges  of  Nopal.  Under  the  thin 
pretence  of  giving  this  province  a  seaboard,  OriKRtt  was 
thrown  in  with  Behar  in  cynical  dmrcganl  of  the  very 
principles  upon  which  the  whole  rearrangement  was  justified. 
But  AH  the  map  shown,  the  British  territories  of  <  hriHiw  aro 
separated  from  Behar  by  a  wide  and  mountainous  tract  of 
native  territories,  at  its  narrowest  point  60  miles  wide,  No 
attempt  wan  made  to  restore  the  Ooriyas  includtKl  in  the 
(Central  Provinces  and  the  north-cantem  corner  of  Madras 
to  unity  with  their  kinsmen  in  Ortwa,  So  much  was  done 
as  would  satisfy  demands  which  were  vocal  at  the  moment, 
and  no  more. 

Tho  Ooriyas  came  to  Calcutta  to  lay  their  case  before  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Viceroy*  but  tho  only  public 
reference  to  the  fact  that  I  can  find  in  contained  in  a  not© 
of  my  own  book.  In  the  passage  to  which  that  note  is 
appended  I  tried  to  »how  how  vital  to  the  whole  policy  set 
forth  in  tho  pronouncement  in  the  question  of  language. 
In  India  the  official  and  political  classen  both  inoline  to  talk 
as  though  tho  progress  of  India  towards  responsible  govern- 
ment depended  on  training  Indians*  to  the  work  of  ministers, 
legislators,  and  officials.  From  first  to  last  I  say  it  depends 
upon  training  electorates  to  a  real  understanding  of  the 
question  at  Issue,  and  to  a  habit  of  reoording  oonsoious 
decisions  upon  them.  Swell  training  will  not  begin  in  any 
real  except  in  so  far  as  provincial  business  is  transacted, 
and  disoussed  m  a  language  the  people  at  large  understand. 
io  far  as  I  can  find,  the  Joint  Export  than  five 

lints  to  the  whole  topic,1  I  venture  to  say  that  the  question 
is  of  infinitely  Importance  tfawn  the  between 

the  Brahmins  wad,  Non-Bmhmins  upon  which  of 

0vid0noe-hav9  been 'given,  The  key  to  that  problem 

will  in  be  found  in  the  answer  to  the  greater  one.  The 
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only  real  treatment  of  the  subject  that  appears  in  these 
proceedings  is  the  able  memorandum  of  the  Andra  confer- 
ence contained  in  Appendix  V.  As  the  Committee  found 
themselves  unable  to  hear  the  spokesman  of  this  conference 
in  evidence,  I  hope  they  will  give  the  closest  attention  to 
that  paper.  To  one  who  has  watched  the  recent  proceedings 
in  Paris  the  scanty  thought  bestowed  on  the  whole  question 
of  race  and  language  in  the  treatment  of  India  is  amazing 
and  disquieting.  It  is  vital  for  the  Committee  to  remember 
that  all  the  evidence  they  have  listened  to  comes  from 
witnesses  who  have  full  command  of  the  English  tongue.  But 
the  vast  mass  of  the  people  to  whom  you  are  giving  the  vote 
are  strangers  to  this  tongue.  That  changes  should  be, 
so  far  aw  possible,  gradual  and  tentative  I  recognize.  But 
there  are  limits  to  the  degree  to  which  you  can  safely 
graduate  changes,  for  new  wine  cannot  always  be  put  with 
safety  into  old  skins,  least  of  all  when  these  vessels  are 
a  veritable  patchwork  full  of  holes  and  with  gaping  seams. 

§  11.  Provision  for  the  future  adjustment  of  areas  is 
made  in  clause  12  of  the  Bill.  The  effect  of  a  measure  like 
thin  will  be  determined  by  the  policy  of  those  who  administer 
it,  and  their  minds  will  be  largely  influenced  by  the  terms 
of  the  report  upon  which  it  is  based,  except  in  so  far  as 
Parliament  may  pronounce  a  definite  and  different  opinion. 
So  much  is  left  to  executive  regulation  that  this  cannot  be 
done  merely  by  amending  the  terms  of  the  Bill.  On  matters 
of  policy  upon  which  Parliament  after  considering  the  advice 
of  thiS'Oommittee  hold  the  Report  to  be  wrong,  there  should, 
I  submit,  be  specific  instructions  laid  down.  The  Report, 
moreover,  contains  some  equivocal  phrases,  seed-beds  of 
controversy,  which  can  all  be  forestalled  by  a  few  words 
of  plain  definition  superimposed  by  this  Committee. 

§  12.  The  dictum  in  §  246,  p.  200  of  the  Joint  Report,  to 
the  effect  that  redistributions  of  provincial  areas  should 
only  be  effected  e  by  process  of  consent ',  is  a  case  in.  point. 
From  whom  is  consent  required  ?  The  question  is  as  vital 
to  the  whole  issue  as  the  question  whether  the  Poles  in  Silesia 
can  be  reunited  to  their  countrymen  without  the  consent 
of  the  whole  of  Prussia.  To  bring  matters  to  a  fine  point, 
is  the  future  claim  of  Sind  to  autonomy  to  depend  on  a  vote 
of  the  Bombay  Legislature  in  which  the  Marathas  will  have 
an  overwhelming  majority.  I  would  earnestly  recommend 
the  Committee  to  advise  Parliament  that  any  clear  request 
by  the  members  representing  a  distinctive  racial  and 
linguistic  territorial  unit  for  its  constitution  as  a  sub -province 
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may  bo  taken  an  a  priwa-fitcic  mxr,  on  the  strength  of  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  may  appoint-  a  commission  of  inquiry,1 
Such  a  de.danitmu  will  at  on<*e  answer  the  queries  rained 
hy  Mr.  HastrL- 

§  13.  The  Secretary  of  State,  whose  courtesy  and  patience 
in  eliciting  every  point  of  view,  including  my  own,  I  mmt 
gratefully  record,  will  allow  me  to  repeat  a  remark  which 
I  often  made  to  him  in  India.  Having  oneo  fixed  upon  the 
basic  principle  of  policy,  it  was,  I  submit  fed,  a  mistake  to 
think  that'  it-  must  ho  embodied  in  one  hard  and  fast-  plan, 
applicable  to  ail  the  provinces  alike*.  The  groat  merit  of 
dyarehy  lies  in  its  elasticity,  its  capacity  for  adaptation 
to  the  many  and.  different  races  of  a  vast  and  highly  diversi- 
fied country.  I  suggested  that  when  you  had  formulated 
the  right  plan  for  Bengal  it  was  likely,  from  the  nature  of 
the  ease  to  bo  the  wrong  plan  for  Bombay.  1  urged,  more- 
over., that  variety  in  the  schemes  applied  to  different 
provinces  would  furnish  invaluable  guidance  to  the  Com- 
mission  ten  years  hence*  When  all  the  resources  of  previous 
inquiry  and,  discussion  art*  exhausted  my  personal  opinion 
of  any  proposals*  including  my  own*  in  largely  hold  In 
HUHpenne  until  they  have  been  te.Htod  in  practice.  An  ounce 
of  actual  experience  is  worth  tons  of  Intelligent  reasoning 
exorcised  in  advance.  That  in  why  1  HO  regret  that  the 
Report  and  the  Bill  have  not  provided  for  tho  trial  of  mih- 
provincoH,  at  any  rate  in  Madras  with  its  four  distinctive 
racen  and  languages,  while  applying  tho  proposals  of  the 
Report  to  Bengal,  It  in  too  late  to  do  that  now*  1  would 
not,  an  I  have  wild,  attempt,  it  at  the  stage  things  havo 
reached,  if  tho  decision  wore  now  laid  on  myself,  But  if 
momhorn  will  open,  tho  map  of  Annam  opposite  to  p.  291 
of  the  blue  book  Omd.  123,  they  will  we  that  hero  w  tho 
ctiwa  of  a  minor  province  crying  out  for  treatment  on  tho 
Iin<w  of  the  Joint  Addrenn.  Tho  Government  ha«  reported 
that  tho  greater  part  of  tho  area  Hhnwn  in  rod  conwutH  of 
mountainous*  tracts  peopled  by  primitive  triboH  which 
ought  to  bo  roHorvad  from  tho  operation  of  the  scheme, 
The  reforms  they  Bay  aro  at  prciumt  applicable*  only  to  two 
valley**  completely  noparated  by  a  high  plateau  from  40  -miles 
to  over  200  miUwt  in  width.  And  yet  it  in  proponed  to  clamp 
these  two  together  under  one  sytttom  of  elective 

government9  for  the  solo  reason  that '  the  future  eonfititution 
of  Assam  must  follow  the  general  lines  of  the  Constitutions 

*  See  Report >of  the  Joint  Bdmt  Committee  on  Omina  15, 

1  %  MM.   S<»  aim  Eep0rfc  01  the  Joint  Select  Committee,  f  7,  15. 
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of  the  other  seven  provinces3.1  I  commend  this  sentence 
as  an  example  of  the  tendency  which  ought  most  jealously 
to  be  watched  by  Parliament  when  inaugurating  the  new 
regime.  This  iron  uniformity  is  the  natural  product  of 
a  highly  centralized  autocracy  imposed  on  a  vast  country 
from  without.  It  is  equally  natural  that  officers  who  have 
spent  their  lives  in  administering  it  should  come  to  regard 
more  uniformity  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  constantly  insisting  on  the  multifarious 
diversity  of  conditions  in  India. 

I  think  the  Committee  might  well  consider  whether  this 
is  not  a  case  for  devolution  by  the  provincial  government 
of  Assam  of  the  transferred  powers  to  two  sub-provinces 
with  executives  and  elective  councils  of  their  own.  I  should 
say  that  the  conditions  stated  in  para.  5,  p.  291,  of  the 
Chief  OommiBRi oner's  report  are  substantially  met  by  the 
kind  of  scheme  outlined  in  the  Joint  Address. 

§  14.  While  members  of  the  Committee  have  their  eyes 
on,  this  map  submitted  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Assam. 
I  would  draw  their  attention  to  one  question  of  policy  which 
has,  I  fee],  received  no  treatment  in  the  Joint  Report 
adequate  to  its  future  importance.  I  refer  more  especially 
to  the  narrow  red  strip  dividing  the  province  from  the  wild 
tribes  to  the  north  of  the  Indian  frontier.  The  Report 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  reserving  the  permanent  control 
of  territories  bordering  on  the  north-west  frontier  to  the 
Government  of  India.  I  am  sorry  it  did  not  go  on  to  say 
that  such  territories  must  always  remain  under  the  control 
of  an  authority  responsible  to  the  Imperial  Government 
itself.  It  is  much  better  to  say  now,  before  any  question  is 
raised,  that  territories  bordering  on  frontiers  which  may 
involve  the  whole  British  Commonwealth  in  war  can  never 
be  ceded  to  a  future  Dominion  government  in  India  respon- 
sible only  to  an  Indian  electorate.  I  will  here  refer  to  what 
I  said  on  the  subject  ia  Letters  to  the  People  of  India  on 
Responsible  Government.'1 

My  case  is  that  this  policy  should  be  applied  to  all  the 
northern  marches  of  India,  so  that  the  Imperial  Government 
will  for  ever  control  the  extremities  of  the  live  wires 
which  connect  Europe  and  Asia  with  these  frontiers.  I 
myself  saw  a  house,  right  in  the  centre  of  these  marches, 
at  a  point  where  an  obscure  trade  route  from  Tibet  de- 
bouches on  the  plains,  which  for  years  was  inhabited  by 
an  enemy  alien  with  no  ostensible  employment,  who  was 
1  Cmd.  123,  §  5,  p.  291.  2  See  above,  viii,  p.  398,  §§  2  &  3. 
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immediately  interned  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  I  learned 
from  the  natives  that  he  was  in  eonstant  communication 
with  the  traders  who  came  through  from  Central  Asia. 
Frontier  questions,  moreover,  arise  From  matters  of  local 
police  administration,  which,  small  as  grains  of  dusts  are  yet 
capable  of  developing  dangerous  fri.et ion  wherever  the 
surfaces  of  great  political  bodies  are  in  contact.  If  this 
reasoning  is  sound,  1  submit  that  the  northern  strip  projected 
by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Assam  should  be  drawn,  now 
as  a  fence  along  all  the  marches  of  India,,  It  ought  to  bo 
continued  to  separate  Bhutan,  Sikim,  and  Nepal  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  elective!  authorities  in  India,  which  will 
presently  control  the  local  police, 

The  case  in  especially  strong  for  cutting  out  the  moun- 
tainous tongue  of  Bengal  in  which  Dur jelling  lien,  inhabited 
as  it  w  by  primitives  Mongolians  of  the  Bhuddist  faith. 
The  mountainous  area  of  Kurnmm,  went  of  Nepal,  is  a  single 
division,  absolutely  distinct,  in  its  geographical  features 
and  the  language  and  race  of  its  people,  from  the  plains  which 
strike  the  mountain  wall  like  the  sands  of  a  shore  at  the 
foot  of  a  cliff,  A  strip  reserved  to  cut-  oil  the  mountain 
area  would  include  Sialkot  and,  the  groat  British  cantonment** 
of  Rawal  Pindi.  The  thing  can  bo  done  now  with  a  stroke 
of  the  pen,  A  generation  hence  it  may  only  bo  done  at  the 
eo«t  of  a  violent  controversy .  Effect'  can  bo  given  to  this 
policy  by  inserting  in  Clause  12,  Hubnection  2,  line  2,  the 
words  *  or  frontier  *  between  the  words  *  backward  *  and 
*  tract  \ 


8.  IE  particular,  do  you  think  (i)  that  Ministers  should  hold 
office  *  during  pleasure  *~ i  e.  should  be  liable  to  removal  if  they 
are  unable  to  support  the  action  decided  upon  to  their  Department 
by  the  Governor  of  it  they  fail  to  retain  the  confidence  of  the 
Legislature  P  (Clause  3  (1),} 

|  L  On  the  question  whether  ministers  nhouid  hold  office 
*  during  pleasure  ',  I  recorded  my  views  in  a  memorandum 

on  the  Joint  Report,  whiohf  about  this  time  last  yaar,  1  was 
invited  to  prepare  for  the  Departmental  Committee  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Charles  Roberts*  As  1  have  not  altered  my  views, 
on  this  §ubjeotf  I  propose  to  what  1  then  said  : 

.§  ft*  c  The  problem  is  to  graduate  the  transition  from  pure 
mtooraoy.  to  jettpoasibla  government*  Two  ways  of  doing 
this*  aod  two  only,  been  The  one  suggestion 
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is  to  make  executives  responsible  for  the  same  things, 
partly  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  partly  to  electorates. 
The  other  is  to  create  executives  responsible  for  some  things 
to  electorates,  while  leaving  the  old  executives  responsible 
for  all  other  things  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  argument 
against  the  first  principle  is  conclusively  stated  in  Chapter  VII 
of  the  Joint  Report.  It  is  there  demonstrated  that  you 
cannot  make  one  executive  responsible  to  two  authorities 
without  destroying  responsibility  and  bringing  government 
to  a  standstill.  The  authors  of  the  Report,  therefore,  fall 
back  on  the  only  alternative  of  dividing  the  functions  of 
government  and  assigning  them  to  two  duferent  executives, 
the  one  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  other  to 
electors.  But  in  their  anxiety  to  conciliate  criticism,  they 
try  to  mitigate  the  process  by  resort  to  the  first  principle. 
Hence  the  extraordinary  complications  of  a  scheme  the  first 
requirement  of  which  was  Bimplicity.  In  their  anxiety  to 
graduate  the  process  they  plead  that,  to  begin  with,  ministers 
though  selected  from  members  elected  to  the  legislative 
council,  are  not,  for  the  first  five  years  at  least,  to  be  respon- 
sible to  that  body.  They  are  to  be  responsible  to  the  governor, 
and  yet  they  are  not  to  be  so  altogether,  for  they  are  also 
to  be  responsible  to  the  constituencies.  This  duplication 
of  responsibility  is  to  be  procured  by  the  fact  that  their 
reappointment  will  depend  on  their  re-election.  When  the 
time  comes  to  make  them  responsible  to  the  legislative 
council  the  change  is  to  be  effected  by  the  simple  process 
of  transferring  to  the  council  the  right  to  withhold  their 
salaries,  which,  for  the  first  five  years,  is  to  be  included  in 
the  reserved  subjects. 

§  3.  *  To  begin  with,  a  good  deal  is  made  of  the  idea  that 
ministers  are  to  be  responsible,  not  to  the  legislative  councils, 
but  to  their  constituents.  Then,  by  an  easy,  but  false, 
transition,  the  Report  slips  into  talking  as  though  ministers 
war©  responsible  "to  the  Indian  electorate  "-1  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  will  only  be  responsible  to  three  out  of,  say, 
thirty  constituencies,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  electorate. 
The  proposal  is  bad  in  principle,  because  it  encourages 
ministers  from  the  outset  to  study  the  interests  of  their  own 
constituents,  instead  of  feeling  that  as  ministers  they  are 
concerned  with  the  interests  of  the  electorate  as  a  whole. 
The  evil  will  be  aggravated  where  a  minister  is  elected  by 
a  communal  electorate.  A  Moslem  minister  may  be  felt 
to  have  given  undue  preference  to  Ms  co-religionists.  But 
1  Joint  Beport,  §  222. 
Kk2 
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he  cannot  ho  called  in  question  at  tin*  next  eirrti«>nt 
ewry  mn*  of  his  c*onst if  units  will  in*  .Mu^lem^, 

§4,  *  I  do  not,  however,  lay  great.  Mre^  nu  this  {mint, 
because  tin*  intrution*  nf  the  Hep»»rt  will  ^'/lively  IIP  realized 
in  pwetieo,  The  HepnH  repeal  edly  lay.-  -fn^s  *m  t  hn  (^ 
that  there  must  be  u  mean*  nf  harmoni/iny:  fin*  nrlinri  of 
executive,  unti  leginh»,tun».  In  the  la^t  rrnnrt  the  executive 
must  hoahle  to  overrule  *he  legislature,  «»r  rl^r  the  legislature 
must  IM»  able  In  ehaii^e  t  lie  «'\eenlive.  In.  the  latter  nwt*, 
this  i,H  done  Uy  H  vote  uf  \vant  tif  eniiliilriii-e.  *»»-,  in  |}H*  |JW| 
resort,  by  \vitlulra\vinv:  htipply.  Am!  fiie  pnurr  t«*  withhold 
Hupply  for  !nyi4rrrnl  servieen  IH  ^r^rl«l, 
eiiu  reiuU*r  thi*  p«»Mtioft  of  inini^h'r^  uutt- 
the  luul^'t  t'oinen  lift  to  lie  voted. 

fh    *  The-  propoHul  that  after  five  \riir.*-* 

n«Mj«>ns$}»li*  In  I  tie  le^iwlaiurr  l»y  Itnvtiin  their 
in  the  tran^ferrrd  ^ulijeeiH,  ^nrrty  Hetniyg 
eon funion  *^f  thought,  The  idi*a  iw,  t  NUwjMM-t,  n  fujnn 
jLcy  from  the  proposal  ruadr  in  wrrtion  21*4,  thiit  thi» 
nalary  of  the  Secretary  of  State  sh<iuld  HI  futun*  Iw  voted  by 
Parltantcnt,  The  <»l»ject  is  simply  to  ni*eure  tiisrussiou  of 
Indian  aflairn  liefore  the  fay; -end  of  Hie  nrwhioti,,  when 
montliorn  an*  judrd  and  anxious  to  bo  oilL  T!M«  SrtT^tury 
of  Stati*  will  Ktmrc<e!y  su^fteHt  that  fie  is  nut  «mv,  as  a  ini*mbar 
of  the  ministry,  r<»rtpi>nsibJo  to  Piyrlituiient,  <»r  that  tho  voting 
of  his  Hillary  will  maki*  him  more  wo,  If  Irish  secret mion 
arc  changed  more  frt*ely  than  those  nf  Indin,  it  is  only  ln'cuuge 
Piirliarnent  w  more  tu«arty  intrrcMied  in  Irelnnd.  Nnr  am 
1  awaro  that  tho  positions  «f  Mr,  Wytidhmit  mid  Mr,  Rirrell 
woro  rondorec!  untittmhlt'  by  Farliiiiuent  refusing  to  rule  theif 
miliiriPrt,  Both  M^tgnwl  htnmttH*  tlie  iitititHtrtrs  t»  which 
they  belongix!  would  huve  futleii  if  they  hud  not, 

|*fl.    'Tho  rwil  truth  IA  that  n  tnitiiHti*r  IH 
to  the  ministry  of  which  h«  in  a  irtt*iiilii*r.    He  in  only 
niblo  to  Parltumfmt  m  a  jmrt  wf  thi*  ministry,     if  hn 
that  hin  duty  to  hm  cn{biigui*«  in  no  |f>ttgt*r  riniijiiililile  with 
Ms  duty  to  Piifliiiftietit  mtd  tho  i»!w?ttiriif-i%  lit*  muHt 
office*    tSwt  too,  tlits  mitUHtry  may         n  ritllt%ffii<*  tn 
beoauiw  htn  view*  or  coneltsot  arp  m>t  «u>tti|.mttnit'  with  tit 
policy  for  which  they  art*  ati*w«fral»li^  t«  thr*  !rgi*iatar0» 
The  exooutive  in  n  unit,  and  it*  ctxUttmcw  n*  *tich  it* 
by  ono  diftoordattt  or  tintii?c«'»}>tiitilt»  mt*nilH«r,     A  motion 
to  »  minbter9*  »iitnry  in  &  commoti  dovitm  for 

%  on  ad,nii.ni§traiifi!  qur  u^ut.     ft,. 

by  Is  the  for  n  wftub  miniitry  to 
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resign,  or  dissolve,  as  in  the  famous  case  of  the  cordite  vote  '^ 
which  put  the  Liberal  cabinet  out  of  office  for  ten  years. 
Parliament  seldom,  if  ever,  requires  to  exercise  its  right  to 
refuse  supply.  The  knowledge  that  it  can  do  so  in  the  last 
resort  is  enough  to  force  ministers  to  resign  the  moment  they 
see  that  the  legislature  no  longer  supports  them  in  office. 

§  7.  c  This  power  the  legislative  council  is  to  have,  so 
far  as  the  estimates  submitted  by  ministers  are  concerned.1 
Now,  is  it  intended  that  during  the  first  five  years  ministers 
should  retain  office  if  the  legislative  council  rejects  their 
estimates  V  If  so,  the  scheme  is  exposed  to  the  main  objec- 
tion which  in  Chapter  VII  the  Report  urges  with  unanswer- 
able force  against  the  Congress-League  scheme.  To  use 
thoir  own  words  :  £  £  There  is  in  these  proposals  no  connecting- 
rod  between  the  executive  and  the  legislative  wheels  of  the 
machine  which  will  ensure  that  they  will  work  in  unison  ".2 
And  again,  u  if  the  executive  attempted  to  overcome  the 
legislature  there  would  be  conflict  and  agitation  ;  if  it  gave 
way,  then,  it  would  become  merely  the  agent  of  the  legislature 
and  might  as  well  be  chosen  from  and  by  the  legislature 
at  onco."3  Can  any  one  doubt  that  the  latter  alternative 
would  prevail  V  In  that  case  the  so-called  transitional  stage 
when  ministers  are  responsible  to  three  of  the  constituencies 
and  the  legislature  cannot  withhold  their  personal  salaries, 
will  prove  an  illusion, 

§  8.  *  In  practice,  therefore,  the  legislative  council  will 
from  the  outset  of  the  experiment  be  able  to  make  the  posi- 
tion of  all  or  any  of  the  ministers  impossible  by  withholding 
supply.  But  what  advantage  is  gained  by  encouraging 
the  idea  at  any  stage  that  ministers  are  individually  and  not 
collectively  responsible  to  the  legislature  ?  The  whole 
experience  of  the  British  and  American  Commonwealths, 
in  every  part  of  them,  points  to  the  principle  of  unity  in 
the  executive.  The  Report  refers  to  it  as  one  of  the  lessons 
of  the  past  in  India.4  Why  ask  India,  then,  to  learn  the 
difficult  art  of  self-government  in  a  temporary  machine 
which  violates  that  principle  ?  ^What  harm  is  done  if  Indian 
ministers  are  encouraged  from  the  outset  to  realize  that 
there  must  be  unity  in  all  executives  to  which  they  belong  ? 
And  in  this  respect  it  matters  not  whether  those  executives 
are  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  to  an  electorate. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  everything  to  be  gained  by  training 
them  in  the  habit  of  loyalty  to  each  other,  and  in  making 

*  Joint  .Report,  §  256.  a  Ibid.,  §  167. 

a  Ibid.,  §  174.  4  Ibid,  §  34. 
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each  minister  feel  that,  HO  long  as  he*  remains  in  ollire,  he 
Btamitf  or  falls  with  his  colleagues.  At  this  juncture  wo 
are  seeking  to  found  constitutional  traditions  in  India,  It 
is  surely,  therefore,  of  vital  importance  to  he  studiously 
careful  in  the  language  used  in  an  authoritative  Report  like 
this."  i 

§  U.  .1  am  glad,  to  see  that  in  Clause  U  (1)  of  the  Bill  the 
confusing  proposal  to  make  ministers  responsible  to  electors 
but  not  to  those  they  elect  is  abandoned,  and  that  they  will 
hold,  office  *  at  pleasure  *  from  the  outset,  In  passing  I  note 
that  Mr*  Wei  by  did  not  seem  to  have  grasped  this  fact,2 

§  10,  The  point,  however,  has  been  taken  by  the  Drafting 
Committee,  But,  strangely  enough,  while  the  Bill  provides 
that  ministers  should  hold  oflice  during  pleasure,  the  governor 
is  saddled  with,  the  duty  of  fixing  salaries.  Thin  surely 
is  exactly  the  kind  of  power  which  ought  to  be  transferred 
to  the-  legislative  councils  from  the  out  not.  Cuu  any  one 
argue  that  public  order  or  the  inte-rents  of  the  depressed 
classes  are  jeopardised  if  tnmit4em  are  left,  to  propose  the 
scale  of  their  own  salaries,  or  if  the  elected  councils  an*  left  to 
sanction  them  ?  I  submit  that,  it  is  not  only  better  for  the 
councils  to  have  this  duty  to  discharge*  but  that  they  can 
discharge  it  better  than  the  governor;  One  great  difficulty 
in  transferring  authority  in  India  from  the  British  to  Indian 
administrators  is  the  financial  transition,  The  pay  neeennary 
to  enable  an  Englishman  to  live  in  tropical  exile  JH  of 
noceHtiity  far  higher  than  that  needed  by  the  Indian  lulminiH- 
trator  in  his  own  country.  I  think  there  in  a  strong  cane  for 
paying  Indian  officials  who  have  to  live  in  London  more 
than  their  European  colleague**.  But  IK  India  to  be  Huddled 
with  the  tradition  that  her  own  minister*  arc's  a! way**  to  be 
paid  on  the  weak)  necessary  for  Kuroppans  in  India  ?  II 
you  put  this  rcwpoiwihility  on  the  British  governor,  he  can 
do  nothing  else  than  give  "European  Balarie*  to  the  mtnmter. 
It  would  ba  more  honoHt  to  put'  it  in  the  'Bill  straight  away. 
The  mcmcty  .will  be  deducted  from  the  fund  available  for 
education  and  other  transferred  subjects.  Then  why  with- 
hold from  the  legislative  councils  the  responsibility  of 
deciding  what  this  deduction  for  emoluments  payable  to 
their  own  ministers  ought  to  be  ? 

Personally  I  do  not  shut©  Sir  James  Meston'a  hope  that 
ministers  will  always  be  whola-tim©  mtn*a  I  should  oe  very 
lorry  to  think  that  a  partner  in  Tata's  firm  or  the 

1  Bm  Mow,  ftoport  of  the  Committa*  on  4, 

'       •  p.  Mt,  %  6.  8  q,  Bit, 
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owner  of  a  cotton,  mill  could  not  become  minister  of  education 
without  retiring  from  business.  That  India  has  in  the  past 
been  governed  by  professional  civil  servants  is  no  reason 
why  in  the  future  she  should  be  exclusively  governed  by 
professional  politicians.  This  is  one  of  the  transitions  which 
tho  institution  of  sub-provinces  would  have  made  much 
easier. 

I  recommend  the  Committee  in  Clause  (1),  line  36,  'to 
substitute  tho  words  c  Legislative  council '  for  £  Governor  5.1 
§  11,    The  proposal  that  ministers  should  be  responsible 
iic^t  to  the  legislature,  but  only  to  their  own  constituencies, 
though  now  dropped,  has  left  serious  confusion  in  its  train. 
It  Hooms  to  have  prevented  the  authors  of  the  Report,  and 
also  the  Government  of  India,  from  thinking  out  the  all- 
iniportant   question,   of   the   corporate  responsibility   of  the 
ministry.     Such  corporate  responsibility  is  precluded  by 
Clause  3  (3)  of  the  Bill.     In  a  perfectly  clear  question2 
Sir  John  "Reos  raised  the  point ;  but  in  his  replies  the  witness 
confused  tho  whole  subject  with  the  question  whether  the 
executive  council  and  the  ministry  should  be  jointly  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  both  bodies.    Another  attempt  was  made 
by  Lord  Siriba  with  a  different  witness  in  Questions  1345  and 
1346  with  the  same  result.    With  Mr.  Aiyar,  however,  Lord 
Sinha  succeeded  better,  and  in  Question  1589  that  witness 
gave  a  clear  and  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  the  corporate 
responsibility  of  the  Ministry. 

§12.  The  confusion  which  continues  to  pervade  this 
whole  subject  has  its  source  in  paragraphs  216,  221,  222,  and 
223  of  the  Joint  Report.  Nor  do  I  see  how  it  can  be  dis- 
entangled without  first  making  a  clear,  unequivocal  definition 
of  the  relations  which  are  to  exist  between  the  executive 
council  and  the  ministers.  Then  and  then  only  is  it  possible 
to  grapple  with  the  no  less  important  task  of  defining  the 
relation  of  ministers  to  each  other  and  to  the  governor. 
I  must  therefore  begin  by  repeating  what  I  wrote  to  the 
Drafting  Committee  on  this  subject  last  year  : 

§  13.   *  To  entrust  electorates  with  real  powers  in  certain 
specific  departments,  leaving  the  rest  to  the  existing  adminis- 
trations, is  the  only  way  out  of  the  vicious  circle,  within 
which*  India  now  moves.    It  means  the  co-existence  of  two 
authorities  in  the  same  area,  each  actuated  by  different 
mainsprings,  the  one  responsible  for  specific  functions  to 
Indian  electorates,  the  other  responsible  to  Parliament  in 
1  See  WGW,  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  clause  4u 
»  q.  1831. 
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England.  .  .  .  To  men  used  only  to  a  highly  centralized 
bureaucracy,  the  idea  of  two  authorities  with  separate 
mainsprings  co-exist  ing  in  one  area  seemed  patiently  absurd. 
The  term  **  dyarchy  "  was  applied  to  mark  that  absurdity. 
But  the  demonstration  in  unconvincing  to  those  who  have 
lived  under  the  system  ami  seen  it  in  operation.  The 
argument  proves  too  much,  for,  if  it  is  sound,  then  the  system 
which  actually  exists  in  Switzerland,  America,  Canada, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  a  large  number  of  other  countries 
would  he's  logically  and  practically  impossible,  in.  any  given 
part  of  these  States  we  know  us  a  matter  of  fact  thai  two 
authorities  do  co-exist.  Each  of  those  authorities  responds 
to  a  dillorent  electorate—that  is  to  say,  a  separate  main- 
spring. Not  uncommonly  those  two  mainsprings  are  in 
actual  opposition  to  each  other.  In  practice  the  conflict 
is  minimized  by  the  fact  that  HO  far  as  in  possible  each 
authority  in  dealing  with  different  subjects.  That  in  the 
essence  of  dyitrehy,  Tho  «eparatiou  is  always  imperfect, 
and  some  friction  is  the  natural  result.  1  have  yet  to  hear 
of  a  system  of  government  whose  various  orgunn  work 
without  it.  In  the  federal  systems  to  which  I  have  referred 
the  separate  mainsprings  an*  in  the  last  resort  harmonized 
by  the  constitution,  in  which  there  exists  a  superior  authority 
to  which  both  are  amenable,  if  once  it  in  called  into  play.  * 
§  14.  fc  There  are  practical  difficulties  inherent  in  tfyarchy 
m  there  are  in  applying  all  principles  to  practice.  Wo  skill 
can  eliminate  friction.  The  artificer's  task  is  HO  to  contrive 
that  the  heat  generated  will  not  be  nufiicumt  to  melt  the 
boaringH  and  bring  the  machine*  to  a  HtandHtill.  No  motor 
will  ever  bo  invented  which  will  leave  usmicm  fret*  of  anxiety, 
The  records  of  any  federal  country  will  show  the  difiuuiltitw 
inherent  in  dyarohy.  That  the  'system  will  present  even 
greater  difficultum  when  applied  to  the  highly  centralized 
mechanism  of  India  is  obvious,  But  they  have  to  Im  faced 
for  the  Kimple  reason  that  we  tire  pietiged  to  approach 
reBpontiible  government  by  stages,  and  we  cannot  do  so 
except  by  specific  devolution,  which  moanH  dyarohy.  Dy- 
arohy  is  inherent  in  the  policy  enunciated  on  Augiittt  20, 
1017.  The  cliffiouitiett  arct  greatest  tit  the  outuet.'  They 
arise  mainly  from  the  synfcem  which  treats  all  administrative 
and  many  judicial  department**  m  auxiliary  to  one  general 
administrative  corps,  which  ban  it*  reprenontative  at  the 
head  of  each  district  and  divhsion.  The'  local  officer*  of  the 
public  works  s  forestry,  medical,  or  educational  department* 
may  not  b©  actually  nubjeot  to  the  district  offioew.  But- 
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often,  if  not  usually,  the  heads  of  these  departments  are 
drawn  from  the  I.C.S.  In  any  case  they  all  take  their 
orders  from  a  government  in  which  no  officer  of  the  technical 
departments  ever  finds  a  place.  Members  of  the  I.C.S.  are 
the  controlling  factor  in  all  the  provincial  governments. 
This  arrangement  is,  I  believe,  on  the  whole  the  best  which 
could  have  been  devised  for  India  so  long  as  no  intention 
existed  of  guiding  its  people  towards  responsible  govern- 
ment. It  is  the  natural  development  of  a  system  in  which 
every  officer  h  finally  responsible  to  an  authority  absolutely 
detached  from  the  people  he  administers.  But  to  many  of 
those  officorn  this  system  in  which  they  have  spent  their 
whole  working  lives  is  as  part  of  the  order  of  nature  itself. 
Adminiwtrative  changes  such  as  dyarchy  involves  appear 
to  them  almost  as  proposals  to  reverse  natural  laws.  .  .  . 

§  15.    *  To  objections  of  this  character  the  Joint  Report 
replies  with  unanswerable  force  in  the  following  passage  : 

4  "  No  doubt  we  shall  be  told — indeed,  we  have  often  been 
told  already— that  the  business  of  government  is  one  and 
indi  visible,  and  that  the  attempt  to  divide  it  into  two 
nphoroH  controlled  by  different  authorities,  who  are  inspired 
by  different  principles  and  amenable  to  different  sanctions, 
even  with  the  unifying  provisions  which  we  have  described, 
IB  doomed  to  encounter  such  confusion  and  friction  as  will 
make  the  arrangement  unworkable.  We  feel  the  force  of 
these  objections.  We  have  considered  them  very  anxiously, 
and  have  sought  out  every  possible  means  of  meeting  them. 
But  to  those  critics  who  press  them  to  the  point  of  condemn- 
ing our  scheme  we  would  reply  that  we  have  examined 
many  alternative  plans,  and  found  that  they  led  either  to 
deadlock  or  to  more  frequent  or  greater  potentialities  of 
friction.  Such  destructive  arguments,  as  far  as  we  can 
discover,  are  directed  not  so  much  against  our  particular 
plan,  but  against  any  plan  that  attempts  to  define  the 
Htagen  between  the  existing  position  and  complete  respon- 
sible government.  The  announcement  of  August  20 
postulated  that  such  stages  could  be  found  ;  indeed,  unless 
we  can  find  them,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  other  course 
open  than  at  some  date  or  other  to  take  a  precipitate  plunge 
forward  from  total  irresponsibility  to  complete  respon- 
sibility." l 

§16,  *  As  an  answer  to  the  critics  of  dualism  these  words 
are  complete.    Why,  then,  run  away  from  a  criticism  which 
will  not  hold  water,  and  pretend  that  the  plan  adopted  does 
1  Joint  Report,  §  241,  p.  196. 
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not  erect  two  ^ovcrnnirnis  si  do  by  side  ?  Why  try  to  veil 
the  dualism  with  a  thin  disguiw  \vhirh  ean  only  entangle 
the  feet  of  those  who  wear  it,  and  trip  them  tip  ?  We  are 
told  that  powers  are  in  he  transferred  in  ministers  unsvwrHblo 
to  the,  legislature  and  eieet unite,  The  rest  are  to  In*  reserved 
to  exeeutive  eouneils  responsible  in  the  Secretary  of  State, 
What,  then,  is  the  sense  of  saying  that  one  government  in 
not  to  "'  he  regarded  as  oftieiaU  and  out*  an  Indian.  M  ?  Why 
ask  us  to  assume  **  that  the  marhine  of  government  musts  an 
far  as  possible,  be  single  and  not  dual,  both  in  tin  legislative 
and  executive  aspects  "  V  l  Or  that  **  It  in  highly  desirable 
that  the  executive*  should  cultivuto  t-hr  luibit  of  associated 
ddilmration  and  essential  that  it  should  present  a  untied 
front  to  the  outside  "  V  *  In  all  thin  there  in  too  much  Faith 
in  the  power  of  words.  The  nignatorit's  of  the  Report  toll 
UH  that  **  by  entnmting  tho  tmiiHforrod  portfolios  to  the 
mininterH  we  have  limited  responsibility  to  th.e  Indian 
electorate  to  those  NubjeetH  in  which  we  desire  to  give 
ronpotiHibility  fimt.  We*  have  done  thin  without  now  or  at 
any  time  depriving  the  Indian  element  in  the  government 
of  responsibility  for  the  reserved  nubjectH  M.  And  prenently 
they  add,  **  It  in  our  intention  that  tlio  (lociHtonK  of  the 
government  should  be  loyally  defended  by  the  ontiro 
govornmont,  but  that  the  miniHtorn  nhouid  feel  roHponni* 
bility  for  conforming  to  the  wittheii  of  their  oonHtituentH.'1 
'But  in  yearn  to  como  tho  f<*elingK  of  tniamtorH  will  bo  deter- 
mined f>y  tho  facts  before  them,  and  not  by  tho  intontiomi 
of  tho  Secretary  of  State  and  of  the  Viceroy  recorded  in 
tho  year  1918,  Huppono  that  tho  exocutivo  counoit  dociida 
that  Inter umontn  arc  uoeoitMary  to  **  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  tho  province  *\  we  can  nay  with  certainty  that  in 
nine  out  of  ten,  minitttoru,  iegiHlatorn,  and  olectorateH 

will  object.  Ministers  will  oppose  the  internment  in  council, 
ainl  Is  it  in  thci  nature  of  thing*  that  thoy  Hhould  defend 
them  in  the  legislature  and  oonatitaencie**  T  And  if  they 
do,  what  then  of  the  responHibility  which  they  lire  asked  to 
fill  for  conforming  to  the  wiaheft  of  their  ^eonntttuenta  ? 
^Responsible  government  in  not  merely  a  quention  of  feeling, 
It  means  that  at  the  next  election  the  ooniitituenta  can 
deprive  miniaters  of  their  It  that,  by 

withholding  supply,  legislator*  oan  render  their  of 

office  impossible.    I.  venture  to  predict  that  the  of 

this  Beport  wiU  not  prevail  with  by  suoh 

situations*   They  wiE  not  defend  the  action,  of  the  executive 

§  tie*  » ibidn  i  m. 
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council  in  the  legislature,  but  attack  it.  Why  should  they 
defend  acts  they  have  strenuously  opposed  in  private,  over 
which  the  law  denies  them  authority  ? 

§  17.    6  The  position  of  executive  councillors  is  equally 
difficult.     Let  us  take  a  case  which  may  easily  and  con- 
stantly occur.     Suppose  that  the  ministry  includes  two 
Hindus  and  one  Moslem,  and  the  executive  council  one 
European  and  one  Moslem.    Let  us  also  suppose  that  some 
Moslem  master  or  inspector  may  become  the  target  of  a 
Press  agitation,  and  ministers  may  decide  to  remove  him 
from  his  post.    The  executive  council,  believing  the  removal 
to  be  a  grave  act  of  injustice,  may  vainly  endeavour  to 
dissuade  ministers.    In  virtue  of  the  powers  transferred  to 
thorn,   ministers  persist  and  the  man  is  removed.     The 
government  is  attacked  in  the  legislature  by  the  Moslem 
minority.     The  Moslem  who  has  been  oxitvoted  by  his 
Hindu  colleagues  has  then  to  decide  whether  to  defend  them 
or  ronign— a  perfectly  regular  position — because  the  Hindu 
Ministers  have  to  reckon  with  the  chance  of  destroying 
their  own  ministry,  and  take  the  risk.   The  executive  council, 
however,   are   called  upon   by  the   standing  instructions 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  cc  loyally  to  defend"  a  decision 
made  by  the  votes  of  two  Hindu  ministers,  to  which  they 
object  and  over  which  they  have  no  control.     Cases  will 
occur  in  which  the  members  of  the  executive  will  feel  that 
it  is  due  to  their  own  self-respect  to  resign,  and  no  self- 
respecting  successors  will  be  found  to  take  their  place. 
This  will  be  the  least  objectionable  alternative.     For  if, 
in  practice,  executive  councillors  are  found  to  be  willing  to 
retain  office  and  defend  in  public* each  and  every  decision 
which  ministers  may  make,  they  will  thereby  destroy  any 
efficacy  the  system  might  have  as  a  training  in  responsible 
government.    The  governor  can  only  use  his  power  to  over- 
rule ministers  in  extreme  cases  ;   otherwise  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Secretary  of  State  are  to  stand  by  ^them  and 
justify  in  public  every  mistake  and  injustice  against  which 
they  nave  vainly  remonstrated  in  private. 

§  18,  '  The  whole  object  of  this  system  should  be  that 
electors  and  legislators  should  learn  to  form  right  judgements 
of  the  acts  for  which  ministers  are  answerable  to  them, 
and  that  ministers  should  feel  that  they  are  called  upon  to 
justify  their  own  acts,  and  so  to  learn  the  lesson  which, 
of  all  others,  needs  to  be  learned  in  India — that  of  taking 
responsibility.  This  device  of  ordering  British  officials, 
against  their  reason  and  conscience,  to  defend  each  an<d 
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every  act  of  the  ministers,  in  one  which  inulermineH  the 
ministers'  sense  of  responsibility  and  thrown  (lust  in  the 
eyes  of  electors.  .Dehat-**  has  got  to  ho  .something  more  than 
the  art  of  ken-ping  ministers  in  oiliee  by  sophistries,  When 
it  loses  all  eflh'ary  MS  a  means  for  teaching  mvn  to  discnrninatu 
between  right-  and  wrong,  the  spirit  of  freedom  will  perish. 
You  will  never  nourish  its  faint  beginnings  into  life*  by 
methods  like  these. 

§  10,  *  It  IK  no  defence  against  these  criticisms  to  nay 
that  I  have  taken  out  and  quoted  together  tit**  passages 
which  insist  on  the  unity  of  the  government,  without 
reference  to  qualifying  phrases  scattered  about  these 
paragraphs,  **  It  is  quite  true  that  our  plan  involves  Home 
weakening  of  the  unity  of  the  executive.  .  .  .  It  would  bo 
impossible  to  attain  our  object  by  a  composite  government 
HO  composed  that  all  its  members  should  he  equally  respon- 
sible for  all  subjects/*  *  And.,  again,  **  We  arc  driven  .  ,  ,  to 
devising  some  dualism  in  the  executive  'V  The  matter  in 
not  mended,  by  phrases  like  these.  A  circle  cannot  be 
squared  by  saying  that  we.*  an*  going  to  make  it.  a  little 
rectangular.  You  can  stand  with  either  foot  on  opposite 
principles  only  while  they  romuin  on  paper.  The  moment 
they  arc  brought  into  operation  the  rider  will  find  himself 
either  clinging  to  one  of  them,  or  else  on  the  ground.  **  The 
principle  of  unity  within  the  Indian  exetmtiwH/1  which 
the  authors  of  the  Report  rocogniml  an  t'stahlishwl  in  IH94,3 
iw  just  a»  vital  to  their  own  proposals.  AH  there  must  tie 
unity  in  the  executives  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
HO  there  muHt  be  unity  in  the  ministries  rosponsibltf  to  the 
electorates  You  cannot  by  any  procenH  of  smudging  or 
binning  these  rcsponsibilit-tos  create  any  unity  worth  having 
between  the  two.  In  so  fur  as  you  divide  responsibility 
you  destroy  it.  The  whole  secret  of  organisation  consists 
in  making  it  clear  what  each  agent  i«  ahtiworabto  for,  mid 
to  whom.  For  this  reason  it  i»  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  forms  employed  should  answer  to  the  facti*.  In 
government  every  act  should  wear  a  label  showing  by  whom 
it  ii  taken  and  *in  obedience  to  whom,  The  tictw  of  the 
executive  council  should  show  that  they  are  taken  in 
obedience  to  the  of  State,  and  those  of  minbtternf 

that  they  are  done  in  pursuance  of  the  charge  laid  on  them 
by  electorates*  Indian  electors  cannot  be  ex'peeted  to  carry 
tne  schedule  of  transferred  powem  in  their  heads.  If  the 

1  Joint  §  «f .  *  ibid,,  1 223, 
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scheme  is  to  have  educational  value,  no  pains  should  be 
spared  to  remind  them  which  are  the  acts  of  government 
which  issue  from  ministers  responsible  to  themselves.  They 
should  issue  as  the  acts  of  the  governor  taken  on  his  ministers' 
advice  ;  while  those  of  the  executive  council  should  issue 
an  the  acts  of  the  Governor -in-Council.  Under  this  scheme, 
for  no  intelligible  reason,  they  are  all  to  issue  as  the  acts 
of  the  Governor  -in-Council.  The  form  is  to  be  used  deliber- 
ately to  conceal  from  the  elector  acts  done  by  his  own  agent 
from  those  done  by  agents  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  This  expedient  is  calculated  to  defeat  the  main 
object  for  which  the  scheme  is  designed.1 

*  Personally,   I   have  no  fear   of  its   ever  coming  into 
operation.    The  pretence  of  unity  between  these  two  organs 
of  government  is  too  thin  to  deceive  any  one,  and  I  cannot 
boliovo  that  executive  councillors  or  ministers  would  be 
found  to  submit  to  a  position  so  false. 

§  20.  '  In  its  attempts  to  reconcile  dualism  with  unity 
the  language  of  the  Report  reminds  one  of  the  Athanasian 
(Jrcod.  Hut  here  we  are  dealing  not  with  metaphysics 
but  with  practical  affairs.  The  mask  of  unity  does  not 
hide  the  dualism  behind.  It  has  only  prevented  its  artificers 
from  seeing  how  the  dangers  of  dualism  could  be  overcome 
if  they  looked  them  in  the  face.  Such  dangers  there  are 
unquestionably,  The  authors  of  every  federal  constitution 
have  had  to  face  them.  In  such  areas  as  New  York,  Ontario, 
Victoria,  or  the  Transvaal  they  have  had  to  provide  for 
the  co-existence  of  separate  authorities  side  by  side.  But 
instead  of  masking  the  dualism,  they  emphasized  it. 

*  They  never  pretended  that  two  governments  answerable 
to  different  authorities  could  be  one.    All  their  care  was 
spent  in  making  it  as  clear  as  possible  to  each  and  all,  which 
were  the  functions,  resources,  and  agents  assigned  to  each. 
In  a  word,  their  systems  are  designed  to  show  who  is  answer- 
able for  doing  whatever  is  done,  and  to  whom  each  is 
answerable.    When  the  introduction  of  the  dual  language 
crept  into  the  schools  of  Ontario,  it  was  not  possible  for 
any  one  to  suggest  that  the  federal  government  was  in  fault. 
The  situation  would  have  been  far  more  dangerous  if  it  had 
been.     The  whole  responsibility  clearly  rested  with  the 
government  of  Ontario. 

§21.   *  The  difficulty  of  drawing  a  clear  line  between  the 
spheres  of  the  two  authorities  is,  of  course,  no  slight  one. 
A  perfect  demarcation  is  impossible.    The  authors  of  the 
*  See  Report  of  Joint  Select  Committee,  §  7,  clause  6. 
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Canadian  conHtitution  worn  not.  sufficiently  careful  in  tho 
matter,  and  were  satisfied  to  leave  a  certain  amount  of 
overlapping,  Forty  years  later  Canadian  experience  was 
summed.  up  in  the  one  word  of  advice  tersely  given  by 
Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  to  the  Houth  African  Convention': 
**  Beware  the  pit  fail  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  'Y 

§  22.  The  Feet  ham  'Committee  faces  this  question  of 
concurrent  jurisdiction  under  the  titl<*  of  mixed  nuhjpotH 
in  par.  W\  p.  311  of  thrir  H-<*port.  In  that  wctiort  a  procM*duro 
appropriatti  to  tho«o  8uhj<u»ts  in  <*ar*»fu!ly  ihonglit  out. 
Thin  pnK*odnro  apprarn  to  aHsurno  thut  tho  oxocutivo 
council  and  tho  miniKtorH  will  normally  doiiiic^ratt^  apart 
on  mattorH  which  itiujuoHtionahly  holottK  to  t!i**Ir  ro«iK^tivt^ 
sphoros.  I  gn^atly  IIOJH*  that  thin  will  bo  HO,  and  alno  that 
thoir  <iociH5on«  \vht>ti  promtstgaU^t  will  hoar  distinctive 
markn*  On  thin  nnhjocst,  »S«H'tion  viii,  p.  4  of  the  Memorandum 
of  tho  Secretary  of  Ntato  on  the  Hill,  HpmkH  with  tnntiLliTtinfl 
vagtioneHH  :  *  Ilio  new  provincial  government*  are  to  lie  of 
ii  compottite  character,  and  to  contain  I>oth  an  ofliciiU  i-utd 
a  non-official,  or  popular  element.  On  the  ofttcint  «ide  they 
will  1)6  modelled  on  the  exinting  govertimc^ntH  of  the  Presi- 
donoieH,  which  have  **  council  govornmtmtH  M.  tlru.br  thin 
Hy«tom  the*  government  in  earriefl  on  hy  a  governor  aHmptod 
by  an  cixcoutiva  council,  and  official  note  are  j>erformod  in 
the  name  of  the  **  Governor-in-Ooumril  M.  On  the  popular 
side  the  new  govornmontB  will  oonmHt  of  tho  governor  and 
of  miniHt0r«,  ,  ,  .  For  tho  purpORe  of  allotting  to  each  Bection 
of  thin  dual  government  sta  own  nphero  of  duty  the  work  of 
the  provincial  government  will  ha  divided  into  two  parti  : 
certain  KubjootB,  to  he  called  **  tmtwforrcid  Bubjeetn  *»  wilt 
be  administered  by  the  governor  noting  with  the  miniBtem 
in  charge  of  the  nubjeot,  while  other  gubjeotn,  to  ha  called 
**  reserved  BubjeetM  ",  will  remain  In  charge  of  the  ttovernor- 


§  23.  The  Cbmmittee  will  riot©  that  inverted  commas 
uaed    to    indicate    the    words    *  Qovcinior-iii-C0nii0.il  f    M 
a  formula*    But  when  we  to  the  words  iJk 

milk  the  in  of  the  110  inverted 

are  inserted  to  that  this  is  to 

be          to  dfctingubh  by  '  under  trans* 

powers,  from  by  the  Governor*ln*Ooun0U» 

We  «re  left  to  oonjeoture  whether  the  dominating  motive 

it  'not  to  be  an  to  the  in 

tho  Hclu>mc%  by  the         of  tbf 

m  of  the 
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electors  to  think  that  executive  councillors  are  responsible 
for  acts  of  their  own  ministers.  The  dominating  motive 
should  be  to  leave  the  elector  in  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
where  the  separate  responsibility  of  every  separate  act  rests. 
I  hope  the  Committee  will  insist  that  all  acts  done  in  pur- 
suance of  transferred  powers  will  be  styled,  '  The  Governor 
on  the  advice  of  his  ministers  ', 

§  24*  In  this  context  I  would  urge  that  the  legislature 
should  sit  under  a  different  name,  and,  if  possible,  in 
a  different  building  when  dealing  with  the  two  different 
branches.  I  would  keep  the  name  £  legislative  council ' 
for  reserved  subjects,  and  call  it  *  the  provincial  assembly  } 
when  dealing  with  transferred  subjects.  And  I  am  strongly 
in.  favour  of  allowing  the  assembly  to  elect  its  own  speaker. 
I  would  call  him  by  that  name.  Do  let  us  make  up  our 
minds  whether  we  are  in  for  dualism  or  not.  If  we  are,  then 
let  the  forms  advertise  the  dualism  instead  of  being  used  to 
mask  it.  Throughout  I  am  thinking  how  to  help  the 
electorates  forward  on  the  road  to  self-government. 

§  25.  It  is  only  when  the  position  of  the  executive  council 
is  'accurately  defined  that  we  can  properly  consider  the 
relations  of  ministers  to  each  other  and  the  governor.  The 
untenable  proposal  in  the  Report  that  ministers  should 
be  treated  as  responsible  not  to  the  legislature  but  to  their 
several  constituencies,  was  obviously  fatal  to  the  principle 
of  corporate  responsibility.  That  proposal  is  now  dropped. 
But  clause  3  (3)  still  forbids  corporate  responsibility  in 
terms.  This  prohibition  IB  based,  I.  believe,  on  reasons 
which  have  not  come  before  the  Committee.  It  is  held  by 
constitutional  authorities  that  between  crown  colony  and 
responsible  government  in  the  Colonies,  each  minister  was 
held  separately  responsible  to  the  governor  and  legislature. 
Therefore  it  is  argued  that  India  must  of  necessity  tread 
the  same  path.  But  that  path  was  a  course  of  experiment 
by  which  men  had  still  to  discover  the  mechanism  whereby 
responsible  government  can  be  worked.  They  had  to  learn 
by  making  mistakes,  by  testing  contrivances  which  proved 
unworkable  in  practice.  Responsible  government  was 
achieved  by  discarding  them.  What  service  do  we  render 
to  India  by  forcing  her  by  statute  to  make  the  same  mis- 
takes, to  retry  all  the  discarded  contrivances,  when  the 
reasons  why  they  failed  are  now  so  clear  in  the  light  of  actual 
experience  1  We  are  in  great  danger  of  worshipping  mere 
precedent,  of  reading  the  letter  of  history  instead  of  under- 
standing its  spirit.  Precedents  are  useful  as  a  guide  only 
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•  in  so  far  as  we  take  the  pains  to  understand  the  natural 
principles  they  reveal.  The  principle  of  corporate  respon- 
sibility was  a  discovery  we  owe  to  a  breakdown  in  practice 
of  separate  responsibility.  In  every  executive  there  must 
be  unity,  as  the  Report  in  its  earlier  and  really  luminous 
passages  shows.  • 

§  26.  To  this  it  may  -be  answered,  c  You  have  argued 
that  dualism  is  possible  by  the  careful  separation  of  functions 
allocated  to  two  different  authorities.  Does  not  the  argu- 
ment also  apply  to  the  separate  portfolios  of  the  ministers  ?  ' 
Now  from  first  to  last  I  have  never  minimized  the  difficulties 
of  dualism.  I  felt  those  difficulties  in  the  scheme  outlined 
in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Bhupendra  Nath  Basu.  When  I  was 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  existing  provinces  were  too 
•  bulky  for  the  purpose  of  a  United  States  of  India,  I  sub- 

I  stituted  the  simple  and  well-tried  process  of  specific  devolu- 
*••                                tion   by   a   provincial   government   to   several   authorities 
i]  with  small  areas.    But  I  felt  it  a  great  additional  advantage 
||  that  the  difficulty  of  two  parallel  governments  with  coinci- 
$  dent  areas  was  avoided  thereby.    Jn  spite  of  the  difficulty 
!                       „        I  felt  and  feel  that  the  experiment  of  two  governments 
!(                                for  one  great  area  is  not  unworkable  and  worth  trying.    But 
fj                               to   complicate   the    experiment   of   dualism   by  imposing 
j|  quadruplicity  in  one  area  seems  to  me  madness.    For  that 
|i                               is  what  it  means  if  ministers  are  to  have  a  responsibility 
l\                               which  is  not  only  separate  from  that   of  the  executive 

I 1  council  but  separate  one  from  the  other. 

[ "I  §  27.    I  ask  the  Committee  to  consider  how  the  plan  will 

|l  operate  in  practice.     On  reserved  subjects  the  executive 

|i  council  are  normally  to  deliberate  together.    Their  decisions 

||  are  those  of  the  majority.     They  are  jointly  responsible 

*1  to  the  governor,  and  if  one  is  overruled  by  the  others  in 

1  matters  belonging  to   his   own  department-  and  will  not 

submit,  he  must  go. 

»  But  are  not  ministers  also  normally  to  deliberate  together  ? 

!  I  Whatever  you  may  say  in  Acts  of  Parliament  you  may  take 

it  that  they  will.  I  add  that  they  ought  to  do  so,  and  the 
result  will  inevitably  "be  that,  on  occasion,  two  ministers 
will  differ  from  the  view  held  by  the  third  on  some  point 
strictly  within  the  scope  of  his  own  department.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  the  minister  of  education  in  Madras 
refuses  to  throw  open  all  schools  to  the  depressed  classes, 
and  his  colleagues,  supported  by  a  majority  in  the  legislative 
council,  are  against  him.  The  governor  supports  the  majority 
and  the  minister  resigns.  His  successor  must  be  some  one 
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in  harmony  with  the  majority,  and  will  in  practice  be  the 
choice  of  his  colleagues.  Or  suppose  the  reverse,  that  the 
minister  of  education  wishes  to  open  the  schools  and  his 
colleagues  supported  by  a  majority  are  averse  to  it.  If 
the  governor  dismisses  the  minister  of  education  his  successor 
will  be  practically  chosen  by  his  colleagues.  But  if  the 
governor  will  not  dismiss  the  minister  of  education  and  insists 
in  accordance  with  Clause  3  (3)  in  giving  effect  to  his  views, 
his  colleagues  will  both  resign  and  the  governor  will  be  faced 
with  an  impasse.  He  cannot  constitute  a  ministry  which 
has  the  support  of  the  legislature.  The  thing  will  not  work. 
It  is  just  one  of  those  ill-designed  safeguards  which  gets 
into  the  wheels,  breaks  the  machine  and  brings  it  to  a 
standstill. 

§  28.  I  do  not  see  how  in  actual  working  the  Governor 
can  from  the  outset  avoid  the  ordinary  and  well-tried 
practice  of  sending  for  one  man  and  asking  him  to  choose 
nis  colleagues.  And  when  that  man  resigns  the  whole 
ministry  should  be  ipso  facto  out  of  office.  In  practice  one 
minister  must  be  premier,  and  I  don't  believe  the  system 
will  work  unless  he  has  at  least  two  colleagues.  That  is 
why  I  should  regret  to  see  the  office  of  minister  made 
incompatible  with  the  holder  pursuing  his  ordinary  occu- 
pation, 

I  recommend  that  in  Clause  3  (3)  the  words  e  his  Ministers  ' 
be  substituted  for  the  words  '  the  Minister  in  charge  '  in 
line  41,  and  that  in  line  2  over  the  page  £  the  Minister  '  be 
changed  to  *  Ministers  '. 


8.  (ii).  Do  you  think  that  the  Governor  should  have  power 
to  disregard  the  opinion  of  his  Ministers  if  he  considers  that  action 
in  accordance  with  that  opinion  is  inconsistent  with  the  due 
discharge  of  his  responsibilities  (Clause  3  (3))  ? 

§  1.  The  answer  to  this  question  entirely  depends  upon  the 
real  nature  of  the  responsibilities  imposed  on  the  governor. 
Reserved  subjects  are  not  in  question.  The. manner  in 
which  mixed  subjects  should  be  handled  is  dealt  with  in 
paragraph  60  of  the  Feetham  Beport.  There  are  also 
particular  points  coming  within  the  scope  of  transferred 
subjects,  notably  in  education,  in  which  it  may  be  necessary 
to  reserve  to  the  governor  the  power  of  overruling  his 
ministers/  Apart  from  these  specific  reservations,  I  hold 
1  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Functions,  §  67. 

2«45  L  I 
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very  atrongly  that  the  governor  nhnuld  not  interfere  with 
deelsionM  of  ministers,  exeept  by  diswis*in]kf  the  whole 
ministry.  In  doing  so  hi*  must  rounder  whether  another 
government  can  IH»  formed  whieh  the  legislature  will  *uppnrt, 
or,  if  not,  whether  lo  dissolve  the  I^HUtture,  And  if  an 
eleetioti  returns  u  Hnuse  pledged  IM  Hiippurt  the  dismissed 
ministry  he  is  then  fwe  to  {HIT  with  ihe  <|ueHfinn  whether 
his  executive  eouneil  must  resume  the  \vlmle  *»f  fh<*  tnuin* 
ferrcM't  pfiwers  ingot  her. 

§2.  I  am  deei.sivrly  against  the  y«»ventnr  rejeeling  the 
decisions  of  his  ministers  exeejit  on  pninu  npeejfied  in  hin 
instruef  ions,  whirh  points  are.  in  f«H  ,  H|irritieaily  wit hcirawn 
from  the  final  responsibility  «»f  miniMrr^,  Fur  I riiiiHferred 
suhjc^ets  min$st(*rs  should  be  hold  responsible  fmm  first  to 
last  HO  long  as  they  are  left  in  I  heir  hand*.  Otherwise  the 
legislature  and  o!oetonito  will  never  know  tvhero  the  roiil 
rt»Hpons5hility  rests;  anil  sueh  kttowiedgi*  IH,  I  mnintain, 
vital  to  the  edueational  oflieney  of  the  seheine  upon  whieh 
its  sue(H*ss  or  faibtre  will  depend.  If  the  gttvorimr  IhinkK 
that  a  majority  in  I  tie  logtHhttttro  in  nut  renlly  behind 
mininterH.  let  him  dismi«s  the  niintntors,  If  he  thinks  that 
mini«U*rH  and  legislatun*  are  Combining  tit  override  the  real 
wishes  of  the  oloetorHte,  let  hint  form  n  new  itiinistry,  if 
mwettRary  from  lenders  outside  the  iegiKlutun*,  iirtd  then 
tent  tho  matter  by  a  dissolution.  His  ftmettoit  <fnn  eotmtitu- 
ttonul  governor  in  to  hold  a  final  power  of  attorney  fur  tha 
eloctorat-ts  whieli  enables  him  let  refer  i!intit*r?i  to  their 
dcHiiKion  in  the  lunt  ronnrt. 

|  3,  I  go  HO  far  as  to  nay  thiit^  I  would  not  I  rent  qmwtionft 
of  law  and  order  a«  remnviniy  transferred  Huhji«etH  to  the 
category  of  mixed  HubjcHftM,  if  the  governor  iH'Ui'veM  that 
«ome  poiiuy  ypon  whieh  mini  Morn  tire  reHciivrd  will  bud  to 
civil  dmoiftcrH,  let  htm  rwtird  n  riotomn  wnmiiiig  to  tbp 
that,  If  hit*  faiim  are  jtwtifiwl*  tho  t*xt?cnitivc*  cuninoil  will 
have  to  rtnmmc*  tJie  entire  miminintrftttim.  Whetiin^r  nuch 
reBumption  taken  place,  let  the  Kuerrtiiry  of  Ktnte  appoint 
a  commiimion  of  inquiry  to  adviiic  whetfier  It  juntified 
how  long  it  ahoulrf  t«;»  contintiiHl.  lM-  tha 

hin  miniMtemf  and  in  let  him 

Ms  advice.    Bat  no  far  m  flnal  deeinionn  an?  I  am 

any  intorfeitmc*  with  t=he  by 

of 

§  4          1  say  this  amuming  that  Parliaimm(  If 

am  so  M  to  bring  about  ft 

1  Sit  0f  tlm  I  J$, 
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or  civil  disorder,  that  the  power  of  recall  is  to  be  used 
without  hesitation.  I  say  this  because  I  know  that  official 
circles  in  .India  cannot  really  conceive  its  use.  The  civil 
service  contains  men  with  more  than  the  average  strength 
of  character.  Their  training  is  such  as  to  develop  that 
strength,  HO  far  at  any  rate  as  the  details  of  administration 
ar<*  concerned.  But  collectively  they  are  amazingly  weak. 
The  greatest  danger  to  India  and  the  most  formidable 
obstacle  in  the  path  to  responsible  government  is  the  inherent 
weakness  of  the  government  it  now  has.  And  this  is  simply 
because  the  weakest  form  of  government  is  one  which, 
however  autocratic  its  powers  on  paper,  has  not  behind  it 
the  will  of  an  electorate  regularly  ascertained.  The  civil 
service  do  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  resuming  powers 
once  transferred,  because  they  do  not  believe  that  Parliament 
really  believes  in  it.  I  am  weighing  my  words  when  I  say 
that*  many  of  them  do  not  believe  that  Parliament  really 
means  to %  see  them  through  in  the  discharge  of  the  grave 
responsibilities  which  it  leaves  on  their  shoulders.  I  think 
they  are  wrong,  but,  if  1  am  correct,  it  is  of  vital  importance 
that  Parliament  should  leave  its  agents  in  no  doubt  on  the 
matter,  and  that  is  why  I  venture  to  say  this. 

§  5.  The  Nationalists  genuinely  believe  that,  if  the  power 
of  'recall  is  felt  to  be  real,  reactionary  officials  will  create 
deadlocks  and  even  disorders  to  bring  it  about.  I  am  sure 
that  they  are  wrong.  But  that  is  why  I  advise  that  any  case 
of  resumption  of  powers  by  the  governor  should  at  once  be 
mad©  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  a  commission  appointed 
by  the  ^Secretary  of  State,  the  chairman  of  which  should 
always  be  some  one  taken  from  outside  India.  If  such 
a  commission  should  find  that  any  official  has  been  guilty 
of  such  conduct  as  the  Nationalists  fear,  the  offence  should 
be  "visited  by  summary  dismissal.  That  man  will  have  been 
unfaithful  to  the  best  traditions  of  his  service. 

8  8.  I  would  make  it  clear  that  a  governor  will  be  recalled 
if  he  is  found  to  have  abused  his  powers  of  resumption,  or 
to  have  failed  in  anything  which  might  have  avoided  their 
use.  But  I  hope  that  the  Committee  will  be  just  as  emphatic 
in  pronouncing  that  a  governor  ought  to  be  recalled  who 
has  shrunk  from  using  those  powers  where  they  were  neces- 
sary. Government  is  the  indispensable  basis  of  self -govern- 
ment* You  will  never  found  it  on  anything  else. 

§  7*  I  am  against  interference  with  the  administration 
of  transferred  powers,  because  it  blurs  the  responsibility. 
I  am  all  in  favour  of  making  those  powers  as  .wide  as  possible, 
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and  therefore  I  rejoice  to  see  that  Mr.  Pert  ham's  Committee 
has  advised  the  transfer  of  higher  {'duration, 

§  8.  1  am  in  favour  of  making  t  he  power  of  recall  a  reality, 
because  if  Parliament  is  prepared  to  reealL  where  failure 
to  the  trust  is  proved,  Parliament  will  also  bo  much  more 
ready  to  transfer  further  powers  on  the  least  sign  that  such 
transfer  is  justified.  The  belief  that  reeall  will  ho  really 
used  will  beget  a  far  deeper  sense  of  responsibility  in 
ministers  from  the  out  Hot,  They  will  think  twiee  before 
they  embark  on  courses  which  may  lead  to  either  deadlock 
or  disorder.  The  principle  goes  right  down  to  the  root  of 
these  proposals,  which  rest  on  the  welNried  method  of 
experiment,  upon  which  the  const  it  tit  tonal  achievements 
of 'the  British  Commonwealth  are  all  based.  Kxperiment 
means  that  where  failure  is  proved  you  are  prepared  to 
go  back  and  begin  over  again,  an  you  are  now  doing  with  the 
Minto-M'orloy  reforms.  Unless  the  authors  of  thin  measure 
really  intend  that,  it  is  throwing  dust.,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  to  profess  that  they  mean  to  bo  guided  by  exnerionce. 

§  9*  In  question  IttttH,  at.  the  bottom  of  the1  second  column 
on*  p.  74,  Mrs.  Besant  quotes  Mr-  Montagu  as  having  mud  ; 
*  So  far  an  transferred  subject  s  are  concerned,  we  shall 
have  parted  with  our  trusteeship  and  surrendered  it  to 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  India/  The  words 
will  be  quoted  an  proving  that  Parliament  has  renounced 
its  powers  of  recall.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  matter 
should  be  settled  by  a  definite  pronouncement  from  this 
Committee,  It  is  vital  that  India  should  not  bo  allowed  to 
think  that,  promises  have  been  made,  which  have  not  in  tact 
been  made.  In  all  pronouncements  on  Indian  policy  it 
is  of  crucial  importance  to  avoid  language1  which  admits 
of  subtle  Inferences.  The  pronouncement  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  August  20*  I  ill 7,  is  a  model  to-  he 
imitated* 


8*  (ill).  Do  you  think  that  the  executive  council  should  in  aU 
provinces  normally  consist  of  one  official  European  and  one  non- 
omcial  Indian  P 

§  L    I  think  that  every  executive  council  should  contain 

at  least  one  official  European  and  one  non-official  Indian* 
[  think  that  there  should  be  a  majority  of  European  votes 
including  the  governor's  casting  vote*  Beyond  this  I  have 
no  opinion  worth  offering. 
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8.    (iv).  Do  you  think  that  the  governor  should  have  power 
to  dissolve  his  legislative  council  ? 

§  1.  My  answer  is,  Yes. 


9.  Referring  back  to  questions  2,  3,  and  4,  i!  your  answers  to 
the  first  and  third  oE  these  are  in  the  affirmative,  and  if  you  think 
that  the  legislatures  should  be  given  greater  powers  of  control  and 
influence  than  they  possess  at  present,  do  you  regard  the  limita- 
tions imposed  generally  by  clause  9  of  the  Bill  upon  their  financial 
and  legislative  powers  as  (i)  suitable,  or  as  (ii)  unnecessarily 
severe,  or  as  (iii)  inadequate  to  safeguard  the  responsibilities  which 
the  government  owes  in  the  last  resort  to  Parliament  (clause  9)  ? 
10.  In  particular,  (i)  do  you  think  that  the  legislature  should  have 
power  with  whatever  limitations  to  vote  supplies  (clause  9  (2)). 
(ii)  Do  you  accept  the  plan  of  grand  committees  as  the  means  of 
giving  to  the  government  the  power  to  secure  essential  legislation 
in  the  event  of  their  failure  to  carry  their  propositions  in  the 
council  ?  If  so,  have  you  any  modifications  of  detail  to  suggest  ? 
If  not,  what  other  method  would  you  suggest  to  secure  the  object 
in  view  P 


§  1 .  Kir  Harry  Stephen  found  himself  unable  to  distinguish 
between  influence  and  control.1  I  ask  the  Committee  to 
recognize  the  reality  of  the  distinction  and  also  of  its  practical 
importance*  At  this  moment  the  Imperial  Government 
m  consciously  exposing  itself  to  the  influence  brought  to 
bear  on  it  through  this  Committee  by  spokesmen  of  the 
various  Indian  sections.  The  minds  of  ministers  and 
members  will  be  affected  by  that  influence.  Can  any 
member  who  has  sat  on  this  Committee  after  hearing  all 
these  witnesses  from  India  doubt  that  he  can  now  handle 
it  with  much  greater  knowledge  ?  But  you  are  not  sharing 
with  these  witnesses  the  faculty  of  decision.  That  rests 
with  Parliament  and  with  no  one  else,  and  with  it  the  final 
responsibility  undivided  and  undimimshed.  It  is  just 
failure  to  recognize  and  implement  the  vital  importance 
of  this  distinction  which  has  thrown  the  whole  course  of 
Indian  reform  awry  since  1909.  That  is  why,  as  the  earlier 
chapters  of  the  Joint  Eeport  demonstrate,  you  cannot  now 
build  on  the  foundations  then  laid. 

§  2.  Now,  personally,  I  want  to  see  ministers  and  elected 

1  <l.  5327, 
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members  exposed  at  every  point  to  the  advice— thai  SB 
to  say,  the  'influence*— of  the  governor  and  of  his  official 
advisers.  But  having  experienced,  tin*  efTeet  of  i  hat  influence, 
1  want  ministers  and  the  legislature  to  fed  that  the  final 
decision  is  theirs  without  reserve,  and  the*  final  responsibility 
for  its  results  theirs  without  qualification.  Accordingly, 
their  power  of  making  such  decisions  must  be  put  as  much 
beyond  question  as  is  the  power  of  a  provincial  government 
in  Canada.  The  powers  of  ministers  and  of  the*  legislature 
to  which  they  are  answerable  must  In.*  fully  commensurate 
to  the  functions  imposed  on  them.  And  my  ultimate  reason 
for  all  this  is  that  the  elect-orate  may  know  for  what  they  are 
responsible,  and  also  for  what  they  are  not*  It  is  only  HO 
that  electorates  can.  be  strengthened  for  the  bearing  of 
heavier  burdens. 

§8,  The  reason  why  I  think  that  to  begin  with  certain, 
and  indeed  most,  functions  should  be  reserved  to  the  existing 
government,  is  that  if  all  these  functions  were  at  once 
imposed  on  electorates  too  small  and  too  uuexercined  in 
the  practice  of  self-government,  the  burden  would  break 
them  down,  chaos  would  ensue*  and  the  realisation  of 
responsible  government  would  be  post  poned.  Therefore 
I  urged  HO  long  ago  as  MH7  that  all  functions  not  specifically 
transferred  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  oftictulH  respon- 
sible for  discharging  them  to  Parliament  through  'the 
Secretary  of  State.  I  urged  that  in  their  exercise  oflicialn 
ought  to  be  exposed  an  far  an  possible  to  the  influence  of 
Indian  opinion.  By  that  I  moan  that  the  system  should  be 
BO  devised  as  to  ensure  that  officiate  before  making  decision** 
should  have  to  hoar  the  opinions  of  every  section  of  Indian** 
affected  thereby.  But  having  weighed  those  opinions,  1  mean 
that  the  final  decision  on  matters  for  which  officials  are  held 
responsible  to  Parliament  must  be  made  by  those  officiali* 
Huhjeot  to  Parliament  and  its  mouthpiece,  the  Secwtary  of 
State  ;  and  therefore  their  power  to  make  those  'decisions 
must  lie  beyond  question*  it  in  not  merely  that  Parliament 
cannot  hold  them  responsible  unless  the  powers  it  confers 
are  commensurate  to  the  duties  it  imposes.  It  is  that 
the^  electorates  must  know  what  are  the  'matters  for  which 
their  own  representatives  are  not  responsible.  Otherwise, 
as  Colonel  Pugh  pointed  out,  with  true  political  insight, 
ministers  will  be  judged*  called  to  office  ana  from 

office  by  reason  of  that  conduct  in  of  pow0res 

wMoh  involve  questions  even  more  contentious  thwa  those 
involved  In  the  powers  transferred.  They  will  not  be  judged, 
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as  they  should  be,  solely  by  reason  of  their  conduct  in  respect 
of  the  powers  transferred  to  their  control.1 

§  4.  It  is  necessary  to  speak  plainly.  The  source  of  all 
this  controversy  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Joint  Report 
speaks  with  two  voices  on  the  main  issue  at  stake.  I  will 
here  repeat  what  I  wrote  on  the  subject  to  the  Drafting  Com- 
mittee last  year  : 

§  5.    fc  Parliament  is  responsible  from  first  to  last  for  the 
government  of  India  in  all  its  aspects.    The  pronouncement 
of  August  20  affirms  this  principle,  and  the  Joint  Report, 
by  a  series  of  illuminating  quotations,2  shows  how  careful 
the  supreme  government  has  been  to  assert  it,  whenever 
the  Government  of  India  or  any  provincial  government  has 
attempted  to  call  it  in  question.    The  details  of  legislation 
were,  for  the  most  part,  left  to  legislatures  constituted  for 
this  purpose  in  India.    But  till  1909  it  was  made  clear  that 
these  legislatures  must,  in  the  last  resort  accept  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Indian  executives,  which  were  in  turn  bound 
by  those  of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  the  agent  and  mouth- 
piece of  Parliament.    As  a  further  consequence,  it  was  laid 
down   that   no   member   of   an  executive  might   publicly 
question  these  instructions.     "  The  policy  adopted  is  the 
policy  of  the  government  as  a  whole,  and  as  such  must  be 
accepted  and  promoted  by  all  who  decide  to  remain  members 
of  that  government/'     In  these  words  "  the  principle  of 
unity  within  the  Indian  executives"  was  asserted.     The 
authors  of  the  Report  endorse  these  views.     They  assert 
that  "  the  official  government  which  is  still  responsible  to 
Parliament"  must  be  able  to  discharge  its  responsibility 
properly.3    To  that  end  provision  must 'be  made,  if  a  pro- 
vincial executive  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province.4    It  must  be  able  to  get  through  its 
legislation  on  reserved  subjects.5    The  provincial  legislature 
must,  in  the  last  resort,  have  the  means  of  passing  whatever 
laws  or  voting  whatever  supplies  they  deem  to  be  necessary 
for  discharging  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  Parliament* 
No  less  is  implied  in  the  quotations  made  in  paragraphs  34-, 
67,  and  68.     The  argument  of  Chapter  VII  against  the 
Congress-League  scheme  involves  that  conclusion.  ... 

§8,  *  In  paragraph  34  the  Eeport  quotes  from  a  dispatch 
wntten  to  Lord  Mayo  from  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Mr*  Gladstone's  government  the  following  passage  : 

1  "  The  Imperial  Government  cannot,  indeed,  insist  on 

1  q.  6194.  *  Joint  Keport,  §  34. 

*fbidJMK  *  Ibid,  §247.  6  Ibid.,  §  262. 
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all  the  members  of  the  Governor-General's  Council,  when 
assembled  for  legislative  purposes,  voting  for  any  measure 
which  may  bo  proposed,  because  on  mich  oceanions  some 
members  are  present  who  are  not  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  not  official  servants  of  the  Grown,  But  the  Act 
which  added  these  members  to  the  Council  for  a  particular 
purpose  made  no  change  in  the  relations  which  subsist 
between  the  Imperial  Government  and  its  own  executive 
officers.  That  Government  must  hold  in  its  hands  the 
ultimate  power  of  requiring  the  Governor-General  to  intro- 
duce a  mean ure,  and  of  requiring  also  all  the  members  of  his 
Government  to  vote  for  It." 

In  these  words  is  affirmed  the  self-evident  proposition 
that  no  executive  can  continue  to  discharge  its  functions 
unless  it  can  in  the  last  instance  secure  the  legislation  without 
which  such  functions  cannot  be  discharged.  In  sections  67 
and  68  we  are  told  that  the  name  truth  was  recognised  by 
Lord  Dufferin's  Committee.  tfc  No  matter  to  what  degree*  the 
liberalisation  of  the  councils  may  now  take  place*  it  will 
be  necessary  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  each  provincial  govern- 
ment the  ultimate  decision  upon  all  important  quest  ions  and 
the  paramount  control  of  its  own  policy/' 

§7*  'The  authors  of  the  Report  frankly  endorse  these 
conclusions  : 

*  *4  Upon  this  point  we  defer  to  the  experience  of  history  s 
and  we  draw  from  it  the  plain  conclusion  that  if  the  govern- 
ment i«  to  bo  carried  on,  legislature  and  executive  munt  in 
essentials  be  in  harmony*  Legislation  in  a  necessary  attribute 
of  government,  because  it  in  the  means  by  which  govern- 
ment securer  fresh  powers  when  it  feels  the  need  of  them  for 
attaining  it«  end*  But  in  the  hands  of  the  assembly  it  may 
become  a  weapon  to  paralyse  the  government.  Whenever 
the  legislature  distrusts  the  executive  it  can  always  restrain 
or  control  its  activities  by  specific  provisions  inserted  in  an 
Act-  There  is  no  clear  line  between  administrative  and 
executive  functions,  and  it  would  be  perfectly  open  to  an 
assembly  which  distrusted  itt*  executive  practically  to  assume 
charge  of  the  administration f  and,  as  Lord  Bryoe  f*ayg,  to 
reduce  its  government  to  the  position  of  a  bank  staff 
tft*-£-tft0  the  directors.  That  m  a  position  into  which  no 
parliamentary  government  ever  allows  itself  to  be  forced ; 
and  it  would  be  an  impossible  position  for  a  nomtaated 
government  in  India*  An  executive  which  is  independent  of 
its  legislature,  as  the  Indian  executive  have  hitherto  been, 
can  carry  on  the  government  in  virtue  of  authority  derived 
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from  without ;  a  party  executive  can  govern  because  it 
interprets  the  will  of  the  people  as  represented  by  the 
assembly  ;  but  wherever,  as 'in  Canada  or  Malta,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  set  up  an  irremovable  executive  and 
a  popular  assembly,  acute  conflict,  has  ensued  and  has 
msultecl  in  either  an  advance  to  popular  government  or 
a  return  to  autocracy.  "  Parliamentary  government  avoids 
deadlocks  by  making  the  executive  responsible  to  the  legisla- 
ture. Presidential  government  limits  deadlocks  because 
all  the  organs  of  the  state  must  ultimately  submit.  But 
a  legislature  elected  by  the  people,  coupled  with  a  governor 
appointed  by  a  distant  power,  is  a  contrivance  for  fomenting 
dissensionK  and  making  them  perpetual/3  We  believe  that 
in  India,  where  the  two  sides  are  divided  by  race  and  also 
by  differences  of  standpoint,  the  discord  would  be  much 
more  serious  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  Empire's  history."  1 
§  8.  *  Again  and  again  this  position  is  reaffirmed  : 

*  "  If  responsible  government  cannot  be  conceded  at  once, 
as,  indeed,  the  scheme  implies,  and  if  some  measure  of 
responsibility  in  yet  to  be  given,  then  means  must  be  found  of 
dividing  the  sphere  of  administration  into  two  portions,  and 
for  each  of  these  there  must  be  a  part  of  the  executive  which 
can  in  the  last  resort  secure  its  way  from  a  legislative  organ 
which  is  in  harmony  with  it ;  and  there  must  also  be  means  of 
securing  that  both  halves  of  the  machine  work  together."  2 

4  "  Our  aim  must  be  to  secure  to  the  official  executive 
the  power  of  protecting  effectually  whatever  functions  are 
still  reserved  to  it  and  to  the  Government  of  India,  of 
intervening  in  all  cases  in  which  the  action  of  the  non-official 
executive  or  council  affects  them  to  their  serious  prejudice. 
For  otherwise  the  official  government  which  is  still  respon- 
sible to  Parliament  may  be  unable  to  discharge  its  responsi- 
bility properly."  a 

*  "  We  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  work  of  the 
legislative  councils.    Assuming  that  they  have  been  recon- 
stituted with  elective  majorities,  and  that  the  reserved  and 
transferred  subjects   have  been  demarcated  in  the  way 
suggested,  let  us  consider  how  the  executive  government  is 
to  be  enabled  to  secure  the  passing  of  such  legislation  or 
such  supplies  as  it  considers  absolutely  necessary  in  respect 
of  the  reserved  services.    For  we  must  make  some  such 
provision  if  we  are  going  to  hold  it  responsible  for  the 
government  of  the  province."  4 

*  Joint  Report,  §  107,  2  Ibid.,  §  174. 

•Ibid,,  §240.  .4  Ibid.,  §247. 
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§0.  *  With  such  statements  of  principle  before  him,  the 
reader  naturally  looks  with  some  confidence  to  the  practical 

proposals  of  the  ant  hors  for  giving  effect  to  t  hem.  But  what 
do  wo  find  '{  The  executive's  ultimate  power  to  pass  Hie 
legislation  it  requires  depends  upon  a  committee  upon  which 
the  governor  is  *"to  nominate  a  ban*  majority  exelusive  of 
himself  "V  This  can  only  mean  a  majority  of  one,  exelusive 
of  the  governor's  casting  vote,  in  any  ease  a  desperately 
narrow  margin  of  safety  considering  t  he  vieinHit  ndes  of  health 
in  India.  I  have  seen  a  provincial  government  beaten  on 
a  motion  owing  to  t  he  illness  of  one  official.  But  t  he  governor 
is  bound,  by  further  rest  net  ions,  "Of  the  members  HO 
nominated  no  more  than  two-thirds  should  be  oilieiulH/* 
In  plain,  words,  a  clear  majority  on  tin*  committee  are  to 
bo  members  in  no  way  amenable  to  the  governor's  authority, 
A  Bill  may  present  a  number  of  contentious  points  all  vital 
to  the  government's  position, 

§  10.  *  We.  must  hold  in  mind  that  the  measures  to  which 
tlio  procedure  applies  arc  such  as  the  governor  ban  certified 
as  "essential  to  the  discharge  of  his  responsibility  for  the* 
peace  or  tranquillity  of  the  province  or  of  any  part  thereof, 
or  for  the  discharge  of  his  responsibility  for  the  reserved 
subjects  ".  The  measure  i»  first  discussed  by  the  legislative 
council*  The  discussion  may  make  it  clear  either  that 
a  majority  or  else  that  the  whole  of  the  Indian  members  ara 
opposed  to  the  measure.  It  Is  then  to  bo  referred  to  the 
grand  committee,  which  is  not  a  standing  committee,  but 
a  body  chosen  ad  hoc.  The  Report  mentions  a  committee 
of  forty.  Its  composition  would  then  be  as  follows  ; 

19  members  elected  by  the  elected  members  by  propor- 
tional representation* 
14  officials, 

6  non-officials  nominated  by  the  governor, 

I  the  governor  himself. 

40 

It  is,  in  plain  words*  to  be  a  body  packed  by  the  governor 
from  the  minority  to  overrule  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
on  the  legislative  eouneil.    Where  opinion  is  divided 
the  elected  members  of  the  ledslative  council,  the  governor 
o*n  nonunate  unoffieial  from  the  minonty  with 

some  hope  of  their  support.    The  may 

*  Joint  Report, 
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operate  further  to  strengthen  his  minority  on  the  grand 
committee.  But  even  BO  it  IB  hard  to  conceive  a  procedure 
likely  to  prove  more  exasperating  in  practi.ce. 

§  11.  *  There  arc,  however,  plenty  of  causes  on  record  in 
wlucli  every  Indian  member  has  voted  against  the  govern- 
ment. In  these  canes  (and  they  are  certain,  to  recur),  where 
is  the  governor  to  find  the  six  unofficial  inembers  required 
to  pans  his  measure  ?  It  is  not,  moreover,  as  though  the 
passage  of  a  Bill  depended  on  a  single  division.  Dozens  of 
amendments  can  be  introduced,  any  one  of  which  may 
destroy  the  utility  of  the  measure.  The  absence  or  defection 
of  one  or  two  unofficial  nominees  at  any  one  of  a  number  of 
divisions  may  lead  to  a  breakdown.  The  authors  of  the 
Report  are  themselves  driven  to  admit  the  -weakness  of  their 
own  proposal  : 

*  **  It  may  be  objected  that  such  a  graoad  committee  so 
composed  offers  the  official  executive  no  absolute  guarantee 
that  its  measure  will  get  through.  We  agree  that  this  is  the 
but  there  is  no  such  guarantee  at  present.  In  a  grand 


cane 


committee  of  forty  members  there  could  be  fourteen  officials, 
and  we  connider  that  no  great  harm  will  ensue  if  govern- 
ment defers  legislative  projects  which  are  opposed  by  the 
whole  elected  element  and  for  which  it  cannot  secure  the 
tmpport  of  six  out  of  the  seven  members  whom  the  governor 
hoH  it  in  his  power  to  select  from  the  whole*  body  of  the  non- 
official  members  of  the  council.'' l 

*  A  lamer  conclusion  I  have  never  rea,d.  We  are  told 
again  and  again  in  emphatic  language  that  every  executive 
must  in  the  last  resort  be  able  to  secure  the  legislation  it 
requires.  In-  the  face  of  all  this,  we  are  now  told  "that  no 
great  harm  will  ensue  if  government  defers  legislative  pro- 
jects ",  when  the  opposition  of  the  legislators  they  do  not 
control  is  too  strong  tor  them.  And  why  speak  of  deferring 
these  projects  ?  Another  election  is  scarcely  likely  to  weaken 
the  legislative  council's  opposition,  and  then  no  remedy 
remains  but  an  ordinance  Iby  the  Government  of  India, 
or  else  an  act  of  the  Imperial  Government.  Meanwhile,  the 
governor  must  continue  to  govern  without  powers  which  he 
Bolemnly  certified  to  be  "  essential  to  the  discharge  of  Ms 
responsibility1**  He  will  forfeit  Ms  O"wn  self-respect  and 
deserve  to  loose  that  of  the  public  unless  lie  resigns. 

§12,  cln  Section  277  we  are  told  that  in  provincial 
matters  the  affirmative  power  of  the  executive  can  be  less 
decisively  used  than  in  Indian  matters,  and  the  reason  given 

1  Ibid. 
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is  that  provincial  matters  are  less  important  and  the 
government^  responsibility  to  Purliument  not  ho  close. 
I  venture  to  quest  ion  both  these  statements.  During  the 
period  of  transition  the  governor  is  to  remain  responsible  for 
order.  That  responsibility  is  second  in  importance*  to  no 
other,  and  therefore,  in  terms  of  the  Report,  it  is  to  be 
reserved  to  the  governor.  Whenever  it  ran  be.  transferred 
to  ministers,  the  province  will  be  ripe  for  full  responsible 
government.  So  long  as  it  is  reserved*  the  governor  is 
responsible  to  Parliament  fur  maintaining  order.  The  fact 
that  he  takes  instructions  from  the  Viceroy  and  the  Secretary 
of  Status  and  not  from  the  Cabinet  or  Parliament  direct,  does 
not  alteet  the  position.  He  is  responsible  to  the.  .British 
Government  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order  in  his 
province.  For  the  discharge  of  that  all-important  function 
laid  upon  him,  he  needs  powers  no  less  decisive  than  those 
vented  in  the  Government  of  India  for  t!u»  powers  reserved 
to  them.9 

§  13.  The  opening  chapters  of  this  Kcport  in  their  fearless 
analysis  of  history  and  principle  deserve  to  ntuiul  with  those 
of  Durham.  But,  unlike  Durham  and  his  great  executant 
Elgin,  the  authors  shrink  from  the  application  of  their 
own  principles  to  practice.  They  follow  the  argument  of 
Durham  arid  also  of  Professor  Lowell  in  his  masterly  verifica- 
tion of  Durham's  teaching  from  MubMequent  experience, 
The  principles  of  the  Mtnto-Morley  reform,  as  carried  to 
their  logical  conclusion  in  the  Congress-League  schcnu*,  in 
their  earlier  chapters  t«  nailed  to  the  counter  for  all  lime. 
Then,  breaking  new  ground  of  their  own*  they  elect  for  the 
principle  of  specific  devolution*  Hchodulud  powers  arc*,  to  be 
transferred  to  inininterH  responsible  to  elected  councils  and 
their  electors*  All  other  powers  arc  to  lw  reserved  to  the 
official  governmental  responsible  to  tiu*  Secretary  of  »State. 
But  when  the  highly  elaborated  mechanism  through  which 
then©  powers  are  to  be  exercised*  with  its  wheels  turning 
this  way*  and  its  wheels  turning  that  way*  cornea  to  be 
examined  it  proves  to  be  nothing  but  an  ingenious  contri- 
vance for  re-introducing  in  the  sphere  of  reserved  subjects 
the  whole  principle  imaerlvrng  the  Minto^Morley  and  Con- 
gress-League sohemes.  Behind  a  screen  of  grand  committees 
and  a  council  of  state  the  clear  principles  enunciated  in 
the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Report  are  quietly  jettisoned. 

§  14*  The  whole  answer  to  these  questions  you  have  ^ut 
to  m©  depends  upon  whether  you  really  mean  to  give 
your  agetttn  the  power  of  decision  upon  matters  in  which 
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you  make  them  responsible  to  yourselves.    I  speak  to  the 
Committee  as  the  mouthpiece  and  ear  of  Parliament  in  this 
matter.    In  reserved  subjects  where  do  you  mean  the  power 
of  decision  to  lie  ?    Do  you,  in  the  words  of  the  Joint  Report, 
'  consider  that  no  great  harm  will  ensue  if  government 
defers  legislative  projects  which  are  opposed  by  the  whole 
elected  element 5,  when  upon  such  projects  may  depend  the 
peace  of  a  province  and  therefore  the  peace  of  India  ?    Why, 
then,  did  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Viceroy  carry  their 
measures  the  other  day  in  the  teeth  of  every  elected  member  ? 
They  cannot  plead  that  the  attitude  of  those  members  would 
have  differed  if  they  had  represented  the  full  franchise 
projected  by  the  SouthBorough  Committee.     The  answer 
i»  that  they  believed  that  they  could  not  discharge  the  trust 
laid  on  them  by  Parliament  unless  the  elected  members  were 
overruled.    Why  ask,  then,  that  future  governors  should 
bo  placed  in  a  position  which  they  themselves  are  not  willing 
to  accept  ?    It  is  not  proposed  that  elected  members  should 
be  asked  to  take  on  themselves  the  responsibilities  of  the 
governor  when  they  deny  him  the  power  to  govern.    This 
contrivance  means  that  the  power  01  final  decision  is  to  rest 
nowhere,  and  that  government  is  in  the  last  analysis  to  cease. 
Nor  does  it  help  matters  to  say  that  in  the  last  instance 
you  have  to  fall  back  upon  the  Governor-General's  power 
to  enact  an  ordinance.    When  the  friction  of  deadlock  has 
raised  public  feeling  to  the  flash-point,  the  exercise  of  the 
Viceroy's  last  residuary  powers  is  simply  equivalent  to 
proclaiming  a  state  of  siege,  to  suspension  of  the  constitution 
itself,  because  your  constitution  has  broken  down.    It  is 
a  plain  admission  that  revolution  is  afoot  and  can  only  be 
met  by  martial  law.     The  functions  of  the  Viceroy  are 
merged   thereby   into   those   of  the   Commander-in-Chief. 
I  am  asking  you  to  give  India  a  constitution  which  will  not 
break  down,  because  it  is  one  through  which  government 
can  govern  without  resort  to  arms.    I  urge  it  because  any 
resort  to  arma  in  India  disturbs  for  the  time  being  and  for 
long  afterwards  the  atmosphere  in  which  -alone  the  delicate 
plant  of  self-government  can  grow.    You  have  the  warning 
of  Ireland  at  your  doors. 

|  15.  The  issue  has  been  put  squarely  in  the  evidence 
before  you.  Lord  Islington  asked  Mr.  Banerjea  :  ( I  suppose 
you  would  qualify  the  word  "  bare  "  by  making  it  an 
effective  majority  1  ' l  The  answer  was  'No.  That  is  to 
Bay,  it  ought  not  to  be  such  a  majority  as  would  in  any  case 

1  q,  1176, 
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give  the  governor  a  majority.  It.  would  bo  a  I  WTO  majority 
which  would  enable  the  governor  In  /v/,v,v  only  fwcft  wmxnrM  a-# 
were  acce,ptfthl:t\  Then  on  pagr  *JW1,  column  U  Mr.  Sastri 
remarks  :  *  in  the  (inuul  Committee  under  flu*  Joint  Report 
the  elected  members  and  the*  nominated  tion-oHieial  members 
together  would  still  be.  in  a  very  considerable  majority  over 
the  official  members,  and  therefore,  there  in  preserved  this 

right --it  may  be  academic*  to  a  large  extent-    but   a  legal 

right  of  re/ittii-uy  (jowrnwvnf  ///frw/mv  as  presented  to  us 
in  the  grand  committee/  But  whet  tier  this  legal  right  in 
really  academic  may  be  judged  from  the  answer  given  by 
Mr.  Hamarth  to  Mr.* Bennett : !  *  Is  it  still  the  case  in  India 
that  legislators  who  have  been  nominated  by  the  govern- 
ment are  under  the  impresHion,  many  of  them,  that  it  in 
their  duty  to  go  with  the  government  always  and  vole  with 
them  ?  '  Mr.  Samarth'w  answer  was  *  .No  \ 

§  16.  I  leave  aside  the  opinion  of  British  officials  on  thin 
subject  and  turn  to  the  evidence  of  .Lord  (*armiehael,  the 
most  popular  governor  who  has  ever  ruled  an  Indian  pro- 
vince.  When  Mr.  Montagu  asked  him:2  *  Do  you  think 
that  in  a  province  it  in  wise  or  necessary  to  give*  to  the 
governor  an  absolute  right  to  pass  a  law,  which  not  even  one 
of  the  non-official  members  of  his  legislative  council  will 
support  ?  *  Lord  Carraiohael  replied  :  *  Yen,  I  think  it  in, 
because  if  ho  IB  a  man  who  would  do  it  wrongly,  he  ought 
not  to  be  there  \ 

§  17,  Hera  Lord  Carmiohael  touches  on  a  point  which 
deserves  the  careful  attention  of  this  Committee.  !u 
another  part  of  hia  evidence  he  argues  that  all  governor** 
of  major  provinces  should  be  brought  from  outride.  I  agree 
with  him,  1  also  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  the 
success  or  failure  of  this  great  experiment  will  largely  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  the  governors  who  can  be  round  to 
serve*  To  ma  it  seems  that  a  man  so  qualified  would  have 
the  political  insight  to  say  to  a  Secretary  of  State  :  *  If  you 
ask  me  to  make  myself  responsible  to  you  for  the  reserved 
functions,  1  must  be  the  final  judge,  until  you  recall  me,  of 
the  legislation  required  to  give  me  the  power  to  dinoharae 
them '.  I  think  he  would  say  with  Lord  Carmioh^l :  *  If 
yoti  do  not  think  me  a  fit  judge  of  those  powers  don't  appoint 
me.  At  say  rate,  1  will  not  the  appointment  without 

them/    On  similar  ^rounds  Cornwailis  the  appoint* 

'  meat  of  Gtovemor-Gteneral  in  1788S  and  Parliament  had  to 
gire  Mm.  the  powers  before  he  would  aooept 

1  %  MM,   '  •     »  %  5796. 
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He  had  the  insight  to  see  that  the  root  of  Hastings'  trouble 
was  not  an  excess  of  power,  but  the  fact  that  he  was  driven 
to  intrigue  by  division  of  authority.  As  Lord  Carmichael 
says  of  the  grand  committee  :  c  I  do  not  like  it  altogether, 
jind  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  do  not  like  it  is  that  1  think 
it  will  help  to  increase  the  risk  of  political  intrigue  5.1 

§  18,  The  one  clear  solution  of  the  whole  difficulty  is 
indicated  in  the  able  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Aiyar.  Inde- 
pendent testimony  coming  from  this  quarter  is  so  im- 
portant that  1  propose  to  quote  it  at  length.  ^Mr.  Aiyar 
says  : 2 

4 1  would  oppose  the  institution  of  grand  committees, 
especially  in  view  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  which  proceed  on  the  erroneous  basis  of  the 
absence  of  independent  political  thought,  and  on  the 
assumption  that  every  elected  member  must  vote  against 
the  government.  The  disadvantage  of  the  official  bloc  has 
been  perpetuated,  and  smaller  bodies  than  even  the  present 
councils  are  brought  into  existence.  It  has  been  argued 
that  the  grand  committee  affords  scope  for  persuasion  on  the 
part  of  the  elected  member,  but  this  process  can  take  place 
in  the  council  itself  without  a  reduplication  of  machinery. 
The  grand  committee  may  be  abolished,  and  the  governor 
may  asume  responsibility  for  cases  needing  affirmative 
legislation,  subject  to  sanction  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  or  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  inevitable 
review  of  policy  by  the  select  committee  and  commission.' 

The  Committee  will  note  that  Mr.  Aiyar  was  speaking 
as  Vice-President  of  the  All-India  Home  Rule  League  and 
that  he  says  thia  in  his  written  answer  to  replies.  In  oral 
examination  he  steadily  and  repeatedly  reinforced  his  view.8 

*  If  the  governor  has  made  up  his  mind  that  a  particular 
course  is  possible,  there  is  no  necessity  for  creating  a  chamber 
which  is  merely  bringing  into  operation  what  his  idea  is, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  argument  which  was 
advanced  in  regard  to  this  matter — namely,  the  utility  of 
a  full  discussion  before  the  council,  would  apply  equally  well 
when  I  say  that  the  conditions  of  the  case  may  be  met  by 
the  discussion  in  the  legislative  council  and  the  governor 
taking  action  after  such  discussion.  Why  import  a  second 
chamber,  especially  of  the  composition  suggested  by  the 
Government  of  India,  if  all  that  it  means  is  that  the  govern- 
ment must  have  its  way  ?  Let  the  governor  say  so  and  have 
done  withit.* 


q.  6921. 
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When  Mr.  Bonnett  ankod  him  :  l  *  Would  a  grand  com- 
mittee reduce  the  disfavour  with  which  the  action  of  the 
government  was  received  {  '  Mr.  Aiyar  replied  :  *  I  am 
afraid  not,  as  it  is  sought  to  he  constituted.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  give  rise  to  factious  spirits  in  the  council  tending 
to  create  two  sets  of  people,  one  of  whom  would  be  termed  the 
favoured  of  the  government,  who  are  in  favour  of  its  policy, 
and  the  other  being  the  constituent  opponents/ 

Tackled  once  more  on  the  nuhjeet  next  day  by  Lord  Kinha 
and  Lord  Midlekm,  he  resolutely  maintained  his  posit  ion. 
Mr.  Bauer jea  also  says  that  if  Indian  members  are  not  given 
the  power  to  control  legislation  on  reserved  subjects  he 
would  prefer  the  responsibility  to  rest  with  the  governor 
outright.2  In  para*  34  of  hm  minute  of  di.HBent,  dated 
March  5,  I  ft  ID,  Sir  Kankaran  Nair  endorses  flu*  spirit  of  this 
view. 

§  I  ft.  The  views  of  Mr.  Aiyar  are  confirmed  fly  the  great 
authority  of  Lord  (.'armiehael.  When  the*  Mtiurmtm  said 
to  him  : 8  "I  think  this  is  a  most  important  point.  With 
your  experience  will  you  tell  us  how  you  see  the*  position  of 
the  governor  under  the  proposed  scheme?'  Lord  Car- 
michael  replied  : 

*  I  think  it  would  bo  a  much  more  difficult  posit  ion, 
I  admit,  and  I  think  he  would  have  to  exercine  his  own 
responsibility  more  than  he  does  at  present*  He  would  not 
rely  as  much  on  his  advisers,  because  after  all  the  governor 
has  very  great  powers  at  the  present  time  if  necessary*  and 
I  think  he  would  have  to  exercise  his  powers  mo-re  in  future 
than  ha  does  at  present,  1  am  not  at  all  enamoured  of  the 
system  IIB  proposed  of  the  grand  eommittee  ;  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that,  if  not  at  once,  very  Boon,  Indians  will  begin 
to  think  they  »ee  through  it.  It  is  rather  taking  a  reBponfti- 
bility  off  the  governor  and  putting  it  on  other  'people,  who 
are  not  perhaps  as  fitted  to  take  the  responsibility  as  the 
governor  is.  I  do  think  that  in  India— -and,  mind  you,  I  have 
been  a  governor  in  Australia  also-— though  you  may  Bay  the 
things  are  perfectly  different—I  do  think  tfcat  in  India*  just 
because  the  Indians  have  riot  had  BO  much  responsibility 
themselves  they  are  prepared  to  see  a  governor  doing 
what  they  do  not  like  and  to  think  that  very  likely  he  is 
right  to  an  extent  which  certainly  the  Australians  would 
not  be.1 

Of  the  grand  committee  ha  sayn 4  that  *  the  governor  is 
not  the  least  oertain  of  the  nominated  members*  It  seems 

•    *  q.  1054,  «  qq»  UOft,  U06,  a  q,  *  q. 
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to  me  it  is  just  on  the  most  dangerous  occasions  when  the 
governor  would  be  in  his  weakest  position  there.3  In  reply 
to  the  Chairman  he  goes  on  to  say  that  in  the  position  of  the 
governor  he  would  not  feel  himself  sufficiently  equipped  for 
the  fulfilment,  in  every  case,  of  the  responsibility  which 
Parliament  continues  to  lay  upon  him.  It  should  be  left 
to  the  governor  to  discharge  that  responsibility.  '  Let  .him 
do  it  off  his  own  bat,'  The  plan  of  the  scheme,  he  feels.,  is  to 
conceal  the  responsibility,  not  to  give  him  full  power  to 
exercise  it.  *  I  do  not  think  we  should  conceal  the  responsi- 
bility.'1 It  is  needless  to  quote  further  the  evidence  in 
which  this  important  witness  continues  to  enforce  his 
position. 

§  20.  Whenever  one  broaches  these  views,  as  I  have  done 
many  a  time  in  India,  to  my  official  friends,  they  always 
replied  :  '  Do  you  mean  we  should  revert  to  government 
by  ordinance  ?  '  And  they  seemed  to  think  that  I  had  gone 
out  of  my  mind.  I  cannot  recall  a  single  official  who  thought 
such  a  thing  could  be  faced.2  The  Government  of  India  see 
clearly  enough  that  the  grand  committees  as  at  present 
designed  will  lead  to  a  deadlock.  But  they  cling  to  the 
idea  of  having  enough  officials  subject  to  secret  orders  to 
vote  the  Indian  members  down.  So  long  ago  as  1841 
Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis  uttered  a  prophetic  warning 
against  the  danger  of  mocking  a  dependency  with  the 
semblance  of  parliaments,  when  responsibility  cannot  be 
conceded.  But  after-generations,  deaf  to  this  warning, 
created  legislatures  which  they  dared  not  trust  with  the 
power  of  decison,  securing  the  executive  by  a  troop  of 
>fficial  members  voting  under  its  secret  orders.  We  talk 
of  our  influence  on  the  East ;  but  one  sometimes  wonders 
whether  the  East  has  not  a  profounder  influence  on  us. 
Our  system  in  India  is  overgrown  with  a  tangle  of  make-, 
believe,  and  I  hope  Parliament  will  tear  it  down.  If,  as 
Englishmen  believe,  they  are  of  all  men  the  simplest  and 
most  honest,  then  let  them  realize  that  the  true  gifts  they 
have  for  India  are  those  drawn  from  their  own  store. 
Mr.  Aiyar  tells  you  that  so  long  as  you  retain  an  element  of 
autocracy  in  your  government  of  India,  she  prefers  th^t 
element  to  appear  as  such.  It  is  the  only  government  she 
has  ever  known.  Do  not  cover  it  with  a  veneer  of  popular 
institutions  too  thin  to  deceive  a  child.  If  you  want  to  make 
men  in,  India  give  them  verities  and  not  shams. 


2345 


1  q.  5698. 

2  See  Beport  of  Joint  Select  Committee,  §  7,  clause  11. 
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§21.  Lord  ('armirharl  rcfunrd  to  IM*  sraivd  by  thin 
terrible  word  *  ordinance  \*  Now  why  is  this  word  HO  useful 
an  a  weapon  against  the  advocates  of  'direct-  methods? 
The  real  reason  is  that  *  ordinance  '  has  so  far  stood  for 
decrees  suddenly  imposed  without  previous  discussion  in 
detail.  Mr.  Montagu  asked  Sir  William  Meyer:2  *  What 
about  an  ordinance  as  contrasted  with  that  form  of  legisla- 
tion, i  '  Sir  William  replied  ;  *  There  is  nil  the  difference  in 
the  world  ;  an  ordinance  is  an  autocratic*.  Act  of  the  govern- 
ment. There  is  no  necessary  discussion  on  it,  whereas  in 
the  Council  of  State  a  Bill  will  be*  put  forward,  there,  will  be 
a  select  committee,  there  will  be  dinruHHioii  and,  debate 
and  amendments,  and  very  often,  as  happens  at  present, 
the  government  may  find  that  it  is  advisable  to  accept  Home 
of  the  amendments.  That  would  not  urine  at  alt  in  the  cane 
of  ordinances/  As  the  Joint  Report  itself  say*a  the  power 
of  ordinance  *  merely  provides  a  means  (if  inntiing  decrees 
after  private  discussion  in  the  executive  council,  and  without 
opportunities  for  public*  debate  or  criticism  \  Exactly, 
The  odium  raised  by  the  word  is  mainly  due  to  a  very 
natural  distrust  of  edicts  issued  without  any  previous  discus- 
sion in  public*  It  was  Lord  Dalhounie  who  saw  the  misehief 
of  such  a  practice  and  put  an  end  to  it  except-  for  rare  and 
pressing  occasions.  Let  UH  think  for  a  moment  what 
Happens  at  present  when  government  has  to  pawn  unpopular 
measures,  Official*  may  neither  speak  nor  vote  except  in 
accordance  with  the*  government-  orders,  but  when  the 
governor  has  made  up  his  mind  that  it  Bill  must  be  carried 
or  that  some  amendment  designed  to  emancipate  it  must  be 
rejected,  secret  orders,  which  are  no  secret*  are  given  by 
him  to  official  members  to  vote  it  down.  It  in  a  humiliating 
Bight  to  nee  the  mechanical  way  iti  which  the  bandit  of  the 
officials  go  up,  when  the  division  is  called,  and  the  solemn 
parade  which  is  made  of  counting  them,  The  governor 
might  juKt  as  well  count  his  own  fingers,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
hazards  of  fever  and  dysentery.  In  the  plan  before  you  in 
the  Bill  your  margin  of  safety  in  matters  affecting  the  peace 
of  India  will  often  depend  on  the  reading  of  a  dinieal  thermo- 
meter. 

§  22,  There  are  times  when  on©  knows,  and  the  Indian 
members  know,  that  government  divisions  would  not  be 
WOE  if  officials  ware  free  to  and  vote*  What  firm 

foundation  can  any  system  of  government  find  in  a  hollow 
pretence  like  this  !  To  an  outsider  the  thing  i*  a  degradation 
'  l  q,  5789.  «  q.  0902,  »  Joint  Report,  f  276, 
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of  highly  intelligent  officials  in  the  presence  of  their  Indian 
colleagues.  But  this  prostitution  of  popular  government  has 
one  really  poisonous  effect.  Year  after  year  British  officials 
are  paraded  in  public  as  a  political  party  in  opposition  to 
Indian  Nationalism.  The  bitter  antagonism  developed 
between  the  British  services  and  educated  Indians  in  the 
last  decade  is,  I  believe,  as  much  due  to  this  cause  as  to  any 
other.  Those  who  grow  up  with  a  sham  and  get  used  to  it 
become  blind  to  the  mischief  it  works.  How  the  authors 
of  the  Joint  Report  could  have  written  sections  86  and  87 
and  then  advocate  a  continuance  of  this  practice  on  the 
grand  committees  and  the  council  of  state  passes  my 
undemanding.1 

§  23.  The  point  in  that  the  governor  now  gets  his  way, 
and,  under  the  Bill,  is  to  get  his  way  when  he  can,  only  by 
secret  orders  to  official  voters.  If  Parliament  decides  that 
there  are  matters  in  which  he  as  their  agent  must  get  his 
way,  why  should  he  not  do  it  as  Mr.  Aiyar  and  Lord  Car- 
michael  suggest,  by  issuing  his  orders  openly  and  directly  ? 
The  principle  IB  perfectly  plain  and  easy  of  application  in 
practical  procedure.  When  a  Bill  is  moved,  let  a  motion 
that  it  be  not  read  a  second  time  be  prefaced  by  the  words, 
*  That  the  governor  be  requested  '.  Let  all  amendments  be 
prefaced  by  the  Rame  words.  Then  when  the  governor  has 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  must  carry  his  measure  or  that  he 
cannot  accept  an  amendment  which  has  been  voted  by  the 
council,  let  him  say  outright  that  he  cannot  accept  the 
request,  and  put  his  reasons  on  record. 

§  24.  It  must  be  realized  that  the  system  here  advocated 
as  applicable  to  legislation  on  reserved  subjects  is  simply 
that  which  already  obtains  on  supply,  and  which,  xinder  the 
Bill,  is  still  to  be  applied  to  votes  on  the  estimates  on  reserved 
subjects.  I  am  entirely  in  favour  of  the  system  under  which 
the  vote  of  the  legislative  council  is  to  be  taken  on  the 
eatimates,  and  the  governor  is  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
saying  whether  he  accepts  the  vote  or  not.2  The  principle 
is  just  the  same  whether  it  is  applied  to  money  Bills  or  to 
ordinary  legislative  measures.  The  whole  situation  is  cleared 
by  this  honest  procedure.  In  the  first  place,  the  Indian 
members  are  not  forced  into  artificial  solidarity  by  the 
presence  of  a  phalanx  of  European  voters.  Genuine  divisions 
of  opinion  have  a  far  better  chance  of  coming  to  the  surface 
and  of  being  heard.  The  governor  has  therefore  a  far  better 

1  Bee  Report  of  Joint  Select  Committee,  §  7,  clause  6. 
*  Ibid,  §7,  clause  11, 
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meanB  of  knowing  what  genuine  Indian  opinion  in  before 
he  maken  up  hin  mind.  The*  promiuro  nu.Tts  the  objections 
which  the  word  'ordinance*  is  uned  to  raise.  legislation 
will  he  cli8<mssed  an  fully  and  in  us  mueh  detail  an  at  present, 
and  with  greater  freedom. 

In  the  Heeond  place,  the  opinion  of  the  Indian  majority 
comes  upon  record.  Their  renponHibility  for  neeing  that  it 
IB  placed  before  government  in  properly  discharged  ;  thirdly, 
the  governor's  responsibility  for  final  decinion  in  plainly 
shown  and  made  to  re«t  where  it  ought  to  rent*  By  the 
governor  1  do  not-  here  mean  the  gowrnor-in-couneil. 
I  agree  with  Lord  Carmichael  that  under  the  new  whcmo  hin 
personal  authority  should  be  much  more  marked.  After 
listening  to  hi«  official  adviser*  the  final  responsibility  of 
legislative  deeisionn  should  rest  upon  him.  He  can  be 
recalled.  You  cannot  easily  dismiss  a  whole  executive 
council 

Fourthly,  you  get  rid  of  the  official  phalanx  of  voters  once 
for  all.  At  the  same?  time,  the  government  IB  loft  with  perfect 
elasticity  as  to  official  speakers.  It  can  call  to  the  council 
the  officials*  bent  Qualified  to  enlighten  it  on  the  measure 
before  it.  The  saving  of  the  timo  of  busy  British  officials  is 
itself  an  important  economy.  Moreover,  when  officials  are 
publicly  attacked,  it  would  often  be  much  more  satisfactory 
to  every  one  if  they  earn©  to  the  council  to  defend  themselves* 

Finally*  by  this  straightforward  method  you  avoid  all 
the  Ingenious  complications  of  the  grand  committee  with 
its  phalanx  of  official  voter**  and  the  atmosphere*  of  intrigue 
in  whieh  the  governor  will  be  involved  when  he  in  endeavour- 
ing to  pack  it  with  Indian  members  who  can  be  trusted,  as 
he  hopes,  to  save  his  face,1 

§  28.  The  Committee  will  now  readily  understand  why 
I  endorse  the  view  advanced  by  nearly  all  witnesses  from 
India,  that  in  all  the  larger  provinces  the  governors  should 
be  taken  from  outside  the  service.  India  m  full  of  historical 
survivals  which  are  an&oronisms.  I  fail  to  nee  any 

practical  reason  for  maintaining  the  present  oontrant  between 
the  simplicity  of  government  in  the  United 

Pwvinoes  and  the  Punjab  and  the  iemi-viocwgal  pomp 
with  which  they  ar©  surrounded  in  Bengali  HMTM,  waa 
Bombay.  I  should  lite  to  see  found 

fche'tw®»  but  to  all  put  m  exactly  the         footing 

im  rttjsect  of  tmolumtnts,  ^emtmony*  ana  evdryfchin| 
After  'it,  the  goveraw  of  the  Uni^d^BroviEoes  ruler  more 

1  8co  Report  of  Joint  OmmitH^  {  7*  IS  nrul  if. 
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than  twice  as  many  people  as  the  governor  of  Bombay. 
But  an  end  should  be  put  once  for  all  to  an  idea 
which  undoubtedly  exists  that  governors  are  occasionally 
chosen,  not  for  their  fitness  to  rule  an  Indian  province, 
but  because  they  are  not  wanted  in  England.  Such  appoint- 
ment^ if  made,  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  subordination 
of  Indian  to  British  interests  on  the  part  of  the  government 
which  makes  them.  India  should  not  be  the  lumber-room 
of  English  political  society. 

§  28,  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  experienced  Dominion 
statesmen  included  in  these  appointments,  for  they  have 
what  British  politicians  have  not — experience  of  provincial 
self -government. 

§  27,  I  am  not  shutting  my  eyes  to  the  effect  on  the 
Service  of  depriving  its  members  of  the  principal  prizes  to 
which  they  have  looked.  I  think  it  may  have  a  most 
serious  effect  on  recruitment  if  great  conspicuous  figures  like 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Hit  Alfred  Lyall  and  Sir  Anthony  Macdonnell 
are  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  Commonwealth  cannot,  more- 
over, afford  to  place  men  of  this  calibre  on  the  shelf  at  fifty. 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Dominion  governments  in 
Imperial  Conference  should  be  asked  to  approve  of  the 
principle  of  opening  existing  governorships  to  them.  And 
when  an  Indian  civilian  has  served  a  successful  term  as  the 
constitutional  governor  of  New  Zealand  or  of  an  Australian 
State,  I  should  like  to  see  him  regarded  as  eligible  for  an 
Indian  governorship.  Such  an  experience  will  make  a  great 
difference  in  the  outlook  of  an  Indian  civilian,  and  with  it 
I  should  say  he  would  make  an  Indian  governor  of  the  most 
valuable  type.  He  will  certainly  be  more  useful  on  the 
Government  of  India. 

§  28,  Certain  details  of  procedure  remain  to  be  sketched. 
I  have  already  suggested  that  the  body  of  legislators  when 
dealing  with  reserved  subjects  should  be  called  the '  legislative 
council*,  and  when  dealing  with  transferred  subjects  the 
*  provincial  assembly  '.  I  have  also  said  that  I  should  like 
to  see  the  assembly  elect  its  own  speaker.  I  should  like  it  to 
frame  its  own  standing  orders,  subject  to  the  governor's 
approval  I  do  not  think  the  governor  should  enter  it  except 
to  open  it  and  on  .special  occasions.  Members  of  the  execu- 
tive council  naight  have  the  right  to  call  officials  into  its 
councils  at  their  own  discretion;  '  » 

§  29,  I  should  like  to  see  the  governor  nominate  the 
fittest  person  he  can.  find,  whether  inside  or  outside  the 
legislative  council,  to  preside  over  it.  He  himself  should  have 
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a  Beat  apart,  from  which,  he  can  constantly  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings, an  a  rule  taking  the  chair  only  to  announce  when  he 
cannot  accept  a  resolution.  He  would  thus  he  kept  HO  far 
as  possible  outside  the  area  of  controversy,  entering  the 
scene  only  in  a  rather  solemn  way  to  discharge  his  responsi- 
bility of  iinal  decision  against  the  opinion  of  the  majority. 
Measures  within  the  scope  of  reserved  or  mixed  subjects 
should  begin  with  the  words  *  .Be  it  enacted  by  the  governor  \ 
those  on  transferred  subjects  *  Be  it  enacted  by  the  governor 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  provincial  assembly'.  Indians 
will  thus  know  whose  fiat  they  are  obeying  in  each  cane, 

§  30.  On.  the  kindred  matter  of  the  joint  or  separate  purse, 
I.  will  here  quote  what  I  wrote  to  the  Drafting  Commit  tee  : 

*  Nowhere  is  this  maxim  {beware  the  pitfall  of  concur- 
rent jurisdiction)   more   important    than    in.  the  sphere  of 
revenue*  for  defects  of  government  have  a  way  of  revealing 
themselves  iti  terms  of  finance.    When*  you  have  two  col- 
lateral authorities  it  is  vital  to  define  their  several  responsi- 
bilities, and  it  is  largely  by  distinguishing  their  respective 
resources  that  this  definition  is  achieved.     If  limited  func- 
tions are  assigned  to  an  authority  with  a  separate  main- 
spring, it  is  of  vital  importance  to  HOC  that  the*  resourcef* 
upon  which  that  authority  can  draw  ate  limited  with  equal 
or  oven  with  greater  actwracy.     And  thin  IB  of  cmrdini.il 
importance  where  the  mainspring  it*  electoral,  and  especially 
whoa,  as  in  this  uawe,  the  authority  to  which  all  other  powers 
and  resources  are  reserved  is  not  also  responsible  to  an 
electorate.     The  whole  art  of  responsible  government  in 
achieved  by  the  hard  process  of  learning  that  you  cannot  have 
the  moon  by  crying  for  it,  that  the  ends  you  dtwiro  must  be 
accommodated  to  your  mean*.     Nowhere  can  this  hard 
lesson  be  learned  HO  pointedly  or  «o  quickly  an  in  the  fiold  of 
finance.    What  would  happen  indeed  if  no  definite  resources 
were  assigned  to  .municipal  or  district  tunmcilK,  find  if  they 
and  their  electorate**  wore  left  to  feel  that  their  annual 
programme  WOH  only  limited  by  what  they  could  squeeze 
out  of  the  general  government !     The  main  value  of  the 
system*  as  a  school  of  responsible  government,  lies  in  its 
efficacy  in  making  the  municipal  electorates  see  that  their 
programme  of  public  services  must  depend  on  the  sacrifice 
they  are  prepared  to  make  in  their  private  resources, 
|  81.    *'  In*  passing,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
who  denounce  dyarohy  as  impossible  usually  advise  as  an 
alternative  the  complete  responsibility  of  municipal  and 
district  councils,    They  overlook  the  fact  that  this  is  itself 
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an  example  of  dyarchy  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  the  case  of 
municipal  and  district  councils  the  problem  has  been  solved 
by  a  method  well  known  in  India  as  settlement,  an  example 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  so-called  contracts  made  in 
1914  between  those  "bodies  and  the  government  of  the 
United  Provinces.  The  term  and  the  method  by  which 
they  are  made  are  alike  drawn  from  the  experience  gained 
in  distinguishing  the  resources  assigned  to  the  provinces 
on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  Government  of  India  on  the 
other.  The  origin  and  evolution  of  these  quasi-permanent 
settlementH  between  the  Indian  and  provincial  governments 
in  described  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Joint  Report.  Up  to 
1 80 1  all  revenues  whatsoever  were  credited  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  That  Government  doled  out  what  it  chose 
to  the  provinces.  The  provinces  wrung  what  they  could 
from  the  Government  of  India.  We  are  told  on  the  con- 
temporary authority  of  Sir  Ri  chard  Strachey  that  'the distri- 
bution of  the  public  income  degenerated  into  something  like 
a  scramble  in  which  the  most  violent  had  the  advantage, 
with  very  little  attention  to  reason.  As  local  economy 
brought  no  local  advantage,  the  stimulus  to  avoid  waste  was 
reduced  to  a  minimum  V  The  officers  who  scrambled  and 
Hhowcd  violent  unreason  and  so  little  zeal  to  avoid  waste 
when  placed  in  this  position  were  all  the  highly  trained  and 
educated  British  subordinates  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Yet  that  SB  the  very  position  in  which  the  Report  now  pro- 
poses to  place  the  executive  councillors  and  ministries,  the 
one  mainly  European  and  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  other  Indian  amateurs  in  government 
responsible  to  an  Indian  electorate.  The  rich  experience  of 
India  in  the  need  for  and  methods  of  making  such  quasi- 
permanent  settlements  is  set  aside.  The  functions  assigned 
to  the  ministries  are  to  be  determined  on  the  advice  of 
commissions  directly  responsible  to  Parliament,  and  to  be 
revised  from  time  to  time  by  the  same  machinery.  But  not 
BO  the  resources  to  be  assigned  to  them..  Those  are  to  be 
left  to  an  annual  scramble  between  the  executive  council 
and  the  ministers  which  must  develop  into  an  open  conflict 
with  the  legislative  council,  a  conflict  which  can  only  be 
resolved  by  the  personal  fiat  of  the  governor.  But  the 
governor  will  already  be  identified  with  the  apportionment 
framed  by  the  executive  council  It  is  no  rash  prediction 
that  under  this  system  every  governor  will  have  every  year 
to  use  his  extraordinary  powers  to  overrule  not  only  the 
*  Joint  Report,  §  105, 
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ministers  but  also  the  legislative  council.  He  is  placed 
in  the  cruel  position  of  having  to  decide  once  a  year  an 
issue  to  which  he  is  a  party,  in  a  manner  which  touches 
popular  feeling  at  its  most  delicate  point.  Every  year 
his  justice  will  be  impugned.  He  will  be  made  the 
target  of  public  execration  in  the  legislature,  on  the 
platform,  and  in  the  press.  This  does  not  matter  to  a 
periodic  commission  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
They  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  division  of  the 
revenues,  and  no  permanent  authority  to  be  weakened  by 
personal  attacks. 

§  32.  ''  A  more  potent  device  for  embroiling  the  two 
authorities  with  each  other,  or  for  antagonizing  the  British 
Government  and  the  Indian  electorate,  can  scarcely  be 
imagined.  But  an  even  worse  feature  of  the  system  is  its 
tendency  to  distract  ministers,  legislators,  and  the  electorate 
from  the  business  of  self-taxation.  Their  energies  will  be 
directed  to  squeezing  the  governor  and  his  executive  council. 
The  proposal  is  one  which  puts  a  premium  on  leaders  with 
a  genius  for  baiting  the  officials.  I  have  said  elsewhere, 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  affirming,  that  Indian  elector- 
ates, legislators,  and  ministers  will  not  begin  to  learn  the 
elements  of  responsible  government  until  they  have  acquired 
the  habit  of  taxing  themselves. 

§  33.  '  The  arguments  in  paragraph  256  against  the 
obvious  expedient  of  periodic  settlements  framed  by  an 
authority  independent  of  both  parties  are  perhaps  the  least 
convincing  in  the  whole  Report.  Strangely  enough,  it 
admits  that  c  the  transferred  services  are  generally  those 
which  stand  in  greater  need  of  development '  -1  The  converse 
must  therefore  be  true,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  say  from 
experience  what  proportion  of  the  existing  revenue  should 
be  allocated  to  the  reserved  subjects.  The  problem  presents 
no  greater  difficulties  than  those  which  had  to  be  faced  in 
framing  the  existing  quasi-permanent  settlements  between 
the  provinces  and  the  Government  of  India.  To  effect  a  final 
and  complete  separation  between  Indian  and  provincial 
finance  as  proposed  in  the  Report  is  a  far  more  formidable 
task  than  to  make  periodic  divisions  of  revenue  correlative 
to-  the  reserved  and  transferred  powers.  In  section  210  it 
is  contemplated  that  certain  sources  of  new  taxation  must 
be  appropriated  to  the  provinces.  These  should,  of  course, 
be  divided  between  the  executive  council  and  the  ministry. 
Both  executives  should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  cannot 
1  Joint  Report,  §  255. 
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exceed  their  fixed  assignments  without  having  to  face  the 
ordeal  of  proposing  new  taxation. 

§  34.  '  For  reasons  which  are  not  touched  upon  in  this 
Report,  the  want  of  elasticity  in  provincial  revenue  in 
regions  where  the  permanent  settlement  does  not  obtain  is, 
I  believe,  greatly  exaggerated.  In  1812  90  per  cent,  of  the 
unearned  increment  accrued  to  the  state.  In  the  course  of 
the  last,  century  the  proportion  of  the  unearned  increment 
collected  by  the  state  has  been  steadily  reduced  until  it  is 
now  less  than  50  per  cent. 

*  But  this  is  not  all.  Where  the  produce  of  the  land  has 
increased  since  the  last  settlement  by  more  than  a  certain 
percentage,  the  settlement  officers  are  instructed  by  the 
revenue;  department  of  the  Government  of  India  to  cut 
their  assessment  down  to  a  certain  figure.  I  was  assured 
by  one  sett  lenient  officer  that,  acting  under  the  orders  of 
this  department,  he  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  lakhs  of  revenue  k  ] 

which  would  have  accrued  to  the  state  had  he  been  free  to  « 

place  a  full  and  fair  valuation  on  the  land. 

"The  amount  of   revenue  which  would  otherwise  have  I 

accrued  to  the  state  has  thus  been  reduced  by  the  revenue 
department  of  the  Government  of  India  in  two  ways. 
In  the  fn'Ht  place,  the  proportion  of  the  net  assets  collected 
has  been  reduced  from  time  to  time  from  90  per  cent,  to  less 
than  HO  per  cent.  In  the  second  place,  where  the  increase 
in  value  has  been  exce-ptionally  rapid  it  has  been  written 
down  in  the  books  of  the  government.  The  annual  loss  to 
the  public  revenues  must  have  amounted  to  very  many 
crores  of  rupees.  I  doubt  whether  the  benefit  has  in  any 
HdiHihlc  degree  aocruod  to  the  classes  who  actually  cultivate 
I  lie  land,  Broadly  speaking,  it  has  gone  to  swell  the  rentier 
dans  of  non-prodiu'.erH.  In  the  ryotwari  districts  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land  is  in  theory  divided  between  the  cultivator  || 
and  the  state.  The  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  revenue  jj 
taken  by  the  state  has  been  so  great  that  the  former  ryot  I  j 
has  in  many  cases  been  able  to  sublet  his  holding  to  another  || 
cultivator,  the  rent  sufficing  to  support  him  in  idleness  after  * 
ho  has  paid  the  amount  due  to  the  treasury.  In  Madras 
!  am  told  these  ryotwari  tenures  are  freely  purchased  as 
in  vestments  by  vakils,  baniae,  and  men  of  means  who  have 
no  idea  of  cultivating  the  land  themselves.  They  freely  y 
ohange  hands  in  the  property  market.  In  so  far  as  this  <j! 
happens,  the  intention  of  the  ryotwarUystem,  as  devised  by  ft 
Munro,  is  defeated.  Through  the  steady  and  progressive 
reduction  in  the  proportion  of  revenue  collected  by  the  state, 
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a  middleman,  revenue  collector,  or  landlord  indistinguishable 
in  practice  from  the  zarnindar,  has  slipped  in  between  the 
cultivator  and  the  treasury.  The  system  of  ryotwari  is, 
in  fact,  degenerating  into  that  of  zamindari. 

'  In  reading  the  minutes  of  the  revenue  department  of 
the  Government  of  India,  one  gets  the  impression  that  its 
chief  concern  is  to  keep  down  the  revenue.  The  reason  lies 
in  the  consciousness  on  the  part  of  alien  rulers  of  their  own 
weakness  in  governing  a  people  even  so  submissive  as  those 
of  India.  As  Lord  Cromer  said,  such  a  system  can  only 
maintain  itself  at  all  by  providing  government  on  the  cheapest 
possible  terms.  Hence  the  policy  of  keeping  down  the  revenue 
collected  from  land  to  the  lowest  possible  limits  has  become 
the  fixed  tradition  of  the  revenue  department. 

§  35.  4  These  vast  remissions  of  revenue  have  not  been 
made  by  Parliament.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  successive  reductions  were  actually  ordered  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  after  full  consideration  in  executive 
council  by  the  Government  of  India.  One  would  scarcely 
be  surprised  to  find  that  the  pressure  on  settlement  officers 
to  keep  down  the  valuations  originated  only  in  minutes 
from  the  revenue  department.  But  certain  it  is  that  they 
have  not  been  made  by  any  legislature,  nor  as  the  result  of 
any  discussion  in  open  debate.  In  this  matter  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  with  or  without  direct  orders  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  has  acted  in  its  capacity  as  the  ultimate  landlord 
of  all  British  India  which  is  not  permanently  settled,  and 
also  as  a  landlord  of  the  most  indulgent  kind.  These  vast 
remissions  of  revenue  have  been  made  by  virtue  of  orders 
issued  in  the  privacy  of  the  revenue  department  of  the  central 
government. 

§  36.-  e  The  signatories  to  the  Report  advise  that  the  whole 
proceeds  of  the  land  revenue  should  now  be  transferred  to 
the  provincial  governments.  In  examining  the  arguments 
against  this  course,  they  say  :  We  are  told  that  in  the  days 
of  dawning  popular  government  in  the  provinces,  it  would 
be  well  that  the  provincial  government  should  be  able  to  fall 
back  on  the  support  of  the  Government  of  India  (as,  if  the 
heads  were  still  divided,  it  would  be  able  to  do)  when  its 
land  revenue  policy  was  attacked.  But  it  is  just  because 
divided  heads  are  not  regarded  as  merely  a  financial  expe- 
dient, but  are,  and  so  long  as  they  survive,  will  be,  viewed 
as  a  means  of  going  behind  the  provincial  government 
to  the  Government  of  India,  that  we  feel  sure  that  they 
should  be  abolished.  We^  propose,  therefore,  to  make  land 
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revenue,  together  with  irrigation,  wholely  provincial 
receipts.1 

'From  these  words  the  intention  must  be  understood 
to  be  that  in  future  the  revenue  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  which  has  hitherto  dictated  the  land-revenue 
policy  of  the  provinces,  will,  in  future,  have  nothing  to  say 
to  it.  With  this  conclusion  I  broadly  agree,  but  the  treat- 
ment of  the  problem  is  scarcely  equal  to  its  gravity.  There 
is  vastly  more  in  the  land-revenue  policy  of  India  than  the 
mere  collection  of  money,  and  one  cannot  but  feel  that  the  I 

main  ^issues  involved  should  have  been  set  out.     It  is  the  '  f 

standing  defect  of  official  papers  in  India  that  they  are  \l 

written  by  experts  for  experts,  who  are  presumed  by  the  •*  I 

writers  to  be  fully  cognizant  of  the  system  as  a  whole,  with  •  1  I 

all  its  implications.  They  resemble  financial  disquisitions 
written  for  bankers  by  bankers.  The  great  merit  in  this 
Report  is  that  so  little  previous  knowledge  is  required  in 
the  readers.  But  the  passage  under  discussion  is  an  excep- 
tion, and  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  its  authors  quite  faced  the 
issues  for  themselves.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  raise  a  few 
questions  which  suggest  themselves  to  one  with  a  cursory 
knowledge  of  this  most  technical  subject. 

§  37.  '  To  begin  with,  are  there  no  limits  to  the  devolu- 
tion of  authority  which  can  be  delegated  to  provincial 
governments  in  the  matter  'of  land  revenue  ?  The  devolution 
proposed  is,  of  course,  to  the  governor-in-council  of  the 
province,  and  not  to  the  new  popular  governments,  and  the 
control  of  the  land  revenues  is  presumably  one  of  the  last 
functions  which  would  be  transferred  to  elective  authorities. 
But  is  the  governor-in-council  to  have  power  to  commit  his 
province  to  the  permanent  settlement  ?  We  have  only  to 
look  at  Bengal  to  see  how  disastrous  the  step  would  be,  not 
merely  on  financial  grounds,  but  still  more  to  the  social 
condition  of  India.  But  no  step  would  appear  to  be  more 
popular,  for  the  reason  that  those  who  would  profit  by  it 
are  so  large  a  part  of  the  relatively  small  class  who  have 
formed  and  can  express  a  public  opinion.  And  let  it  be 
realized  that  to  decide  this  question  now  is  to  take  the 
decision  for  ever  out  of  the  hands  of  electorates  large  enough 
to  speak  for  the  people  as  a  whole,  such  as  it  is  hoped  will 
in  time  be  brought  into  existence.  Essentially  the  question 
of  the  permanent  settlement  is  one  not  to  be  touched  until  | 

India  is  ripe  for  full  responsible  government. 

§  38.    '  There  are  limits,  therefore,  to  the  freedom  in  the 
1  Joint  Report7,§  203. 


land  quoMion  whirl*  ran  l»r  atfordrd  t>«  pnninnal  ^uvrnj. 
rneiiis  at  thi->  junrtnrr,  If,  h*A\t  VJT,  thr  quota  dur  \n  the 
(Jownittirtit  of  India  hr  inadr  a  tir«t  »  har^r  on  proviurial 
rrvmurs,  fltr  Itmtf.N  may  i»r  widr.  Hut  in  what  form  arc 
t hr  provinrial  j^ovrnuurnt-'  «»rd«"-i''-  *»«  ih»-  othtrr*  i^Mf^Hjfig 
arid,  rollrrtin^j  thr  rrvrnur  ti»  hr  put  '  in  a  purr  hnrriui- 
rwy  it  is  a  natural  rhararfrriMir  that  many  inafttT*  of 
high  policy*  should  !**•  -^'tflrd  hy  rxnutivr  nnnuff-^,  \vhirh 
in  >sf»If-jj:ovt'rniMvj  rotinfrif*-  no  «»nr  w*«uhl  think  <»f  .Mottling 
oxcrpt  in  an  A*'t  of  th*-  h-i*i;'laf urr.  In  India,  for  in^tunri.1, 
thiTi.5  an*  no  rdu«*ation  A«'1'-«  Th»^»*  d«-h«  atr  r-sui-r*  an*  all 

fivrH  in  oiir  of  flit*  rhifii^*<<*  \\-hirh  will  mark  tin-  prc^n4**  f*f 

fndiii    front    pun*    iiutut-nu-v    to    rr^p»'n'al>!«*    k*M\rrniuriitt 

t  I        *         ' ' 

AtU'l  f.llH  IIIU-Hf  sttrrly  hr^UI  in  I  fir  rrallli  «»f  tilu'Ufr,  r'Vfli  ill 
IUHt1<*r^  l*rsi*rvrd  to  I'SrrutlVr  mutjril*',  f  hnv«-  uryrtl  th|* 
ttnvviHrloiii  of  !r/ivin^  thr  divi"<iMU  »*f  rr-vrnu*-'  hrttti-rn  thr 

flltVr  Itr^llrcl  for  ^rf  t  irlfifiif  s»  llutd*1  h\  a  «  « »MiiiH*»»«jnn  null*- 
jirndriit  of  hotl'i.  Hut  thr  *Htlrtiirnl  fun  t*n\y  l»r  |>i'iii»iiir, 
IH'CUUHC  furfiirt  fufirf|o.!p4  iifr  fn  hi*  f  tiif|Hf»-rird  ftollk  tlllir 
to  tnm*.  Th«*  ^hnrr  «*f  fund^  avaihihlr  f««r  inirrHft^r  wilt 

tiif|4r!4V  dt'jirllfi    Upon    fhr    Ytrld   of    thr    hlltd    t'rVrtiUi\      Thrfl* 

in  t*V'$"fy   rrii.Hoii,   f itrrcforc,   m    laviaii"   o{   i*ni'ouf<i^uij^   thr 

Il'H'l^iidivr  c'ouiiriln  fit  *iiHfii*?H  f||ii  m.nf nirliotin  to  f*r  givrii 
lo  Hi*tf IrJii-^iit  oflirri>  upon  ttluHi  fhr  j^roulh  of  thr  niitih 

will  hootl  triU'lj  fhr  ro-iilii'itn  iuid  rli-*'!  on»t«^  ifuil  t  hrfr  «rr 
two  Hii{r.H  to  fhr  qurntioit,  mid  ttpi!  ftiftht--r  iiliriiiitioii  nf 
flu*  pithtif  rightn  in  favour  of  prtvuir  lund  o\inrr**  »-»in  i>nly 

tlUil*  phti'r  lit  t  hr  |<X|H'UM<  nf  tlit^  JlilrlTMl  lhr\'  rrpl'i-hrlil . 
Hi'f**  in  nil  t',V4'rllrftt  r^imiplr  of  tin*  rml  IIHKTHH  hy  whirh 
liuiiu  fttu  hr  prrpurril  for  rrHpuitHilttf  j^fivrriuurfit  I  wmihl 
ttrgt\  tiwrrfnri*.  fhut  in  fiiltirr  I  In-  lund  rrvnnir  jmliry  of 
ffll*  prctviltrtfll  goVrflifilrlit  should  hr  i^prr^rd  in  ii'tftfcUtivr 


§  :)!!»  In  it  httuly  of  thr  hiful-rrvrsiiir  ^y^Init  wlurh  f  Iiniiil 
111  to  llii*  C'tsmmitfiw,*  t  luivi'  prtwiiirrd  rvulriirr  ^'}iitfli 
^^tW?^^**  ^lt'^  *n  «'unt|ntn*4on  to  itn  wriilih,  iio  tiiliri*  ^n*!!! 
cciuntrv  in  mi  rhmpfy  gtiv^rni^il  HM  iiidm.  |Vrf»tiniilly  I  think 
Ilicliii  iiiiM  Ht«ri<tuitly  »utT<«rt<ii  from  Ifim  ti%-rr^'tn*ii|iiir.w*  miow 
*"" " " w  Hie  H|i)u*rt*  of  Mttirntinfi.  I  mn  riniviiufi*tt  tlmt 
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no  economies  which  can  be  effected  in  reserved  subjects 
will^  supply  a  fraction  of  the  fund  necessary  to  educate 
India.    The  steady  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  increment 
taken  by  Government  from  the  land  proves  that  the  fund 
is  there.     But  it  will  never  be  really  tapped  except  by  self- 
imposed  taxation,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  I  feel  no  time  Jl 
is  too  soon  to  pi  aw  the  whole  burden  of  education  frankly                                 } 
in   the   hands   of  governments  responsible  to   electorates.                                 * 
The  Committee  will  note  that,  I  am  merely  endorsing  the 
view  expressed  by  Mr.  Aiyar.1                      '                            • 

§  40,   I  well  know  t  he  dread  with  which  Indian  Nationalists  t 

regard  t  he  prospect  of  having  themselves  to  impose  taxation.  \ 

It    appears  in  every  line  of  the  8th  and  9th  sections  of  1 

Hir  Sankaran  Nair's  minute  of  April  16,  1919.  The  Sanjiwani 
in  Calcutta  eried  out  against  the  Joint  Address  on  its  first 
appearance  t  hat  *  This  plan  of  leaving  to  provincial  (State)  '  j 

governments  certain  specific  powers  of  taxation  would  make 
.sueh  governments  unpopular'.  1.  know  it,  and  my  Indian 
friends  will  bear  with  me  if  I  repeat  what  I  have  said  to 
t  hem  from  t  he  outset,  that  the  first  green  blade  of  responsible 
government  will  be  seen  rooted  in  Indian  soil  when  an  Indian 
ministry  is  found  to  face  this  unpopularity.  Such  men  may 
fall.  They  will  fall  to  rise  again.  But  it  is  well-nigh  im- 
possible for  ministers  to  come  to  this  point  so  long  as  you 
enable-  taxpayers  to  say  that  had  ministers  done  their  duty 
they  would  have  wrung  it  out  of  the  reserved  estimates. 

§  41,  I  happen  to  bo  able  to  bring  a  little  first-hand 
experience  to  near  on  this  question.  When  I  first  took 
eiuirge  of  the  department  which  dealt  with  local  authorities 
under  the  crown  colony  government  of  the  Transvaal 
I  found  they  wen*  mainly  dependent  on  government  grants. 
Their  whole  energies  seemed  directed,  not  to  administration, 
hut  to  clamouring  at  the  doors  of  the  department.  Their 
tot  it!  di'tiumdH  added  together  would  soon  have  reduced 
the  government  to  bankruptcy.  They  seemed  to  have  no 
kind  of  interest  in  economy  or  self-help.  I  persuaded  the 
government  to  fix  their  grants  on  definite  principles  and  give  , 

t  hem  it  system  of  local  taxation,   The  change  which  occurred  ;« 

when  they  recognised  that  this  was  final  was  remarkable.  *« 

ItiHfead  of  holding  out  thoir  hands  to  the  government  in  * 

evory  little  difficulty  they  turned  to  and  set  matters  right 
for  thttmwlvoN.  But  what  was  even  more  striking  was  the 
Improvement  which  took  place  in  their  relations  with 
government.  The  moment  their  resources  were  defined  || 

1  p.  90,  column  1,  ;| 
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they  ceased  to  spend  their  breath  on  execrating  government, 
and  mutual  relations  became  as  amicable  as  they  ever  are 
between  a  government  and  local  authorities. 

§  42.  I  entirely  agree  with  Sir  Stanley  Reed  and  Sir  Frank 
Sly  that  the  executive  council  and  ministers  must  be  each 
responsible  for  raising  additional  revenues  required  for  their 
own  schemes,  and  that  each  must  have  powers  of  taxation 
of  its  own.1  I  also  agree  with  Sir  James  Meston's  view2 
that  the  effect  of  the  joint  purse  will  be  c  that  into  the  hands 
of  the  popular  half  of  the  government  there  is  placed, 
through  their  handling  of  the  purse-strings,  a  very  large 
measure  of  control  over  the  policy  in  regard  to  subjects 
which  are  not  under  their  administrative  control,  and 
consequently  for  which  they  are  not  responsible.  Now  that 
seems  to  me  the  bare,  naked  issue  which  has  to  be  settled  J. 
The  justice  of  this  remark  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Mrs. 
Besant's  words  : 3  *  The  budget  should  be  presented  as 
a  whole  to  the  legislature,  whose  resolutions,  as  said,  should 
be  binding3.  TMs  is  but  another  illustration  of  my  general 
criticism  of  the  Joint  Report  that  the  principles  of  the 
Congress-League  scheme,  that  of  giving  to  popular  legisla- 
tures control  without  responsibility,  is  reintroduced  by 
a  number  of  side  tracks  into  the  handling  of  reserved  powers, 
despite  the  unqualified  condemnation  it  received  in  the 
earlier  chapters  of  the  Report. 

§  43.  I  hope  the  Committee  will  at  any  rate  insist  on 
the  proposal  mooted  by  Lord  Sinha,4  by  Mr.  Montagu,5 
and  supported  by  Sir  William  Meyer,6  and  by  Mr.  Feetham,7 
*  to  provide  machinery  whereby  a  separate  purse  could  be 
adopted  in  any  province  on  the  initiative  of  the  governor  \ 
I  have  no  doubt  whatever  what  the  result  will  be.  I  would 
strongly  urge  that  that  machinery  should  consist  of  a  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  such  as  that 
over  which  Lord  Southborough  presided.  Behind  this 
recommendation  is  a  question  of  policy.  You  do  not,  in 
my  opinion,  help  the  Indian  civil  service  in  their  difficult 
work  by  imposing  on  them  the  task  of  shaping  the  final 
decisions  which  have  to  be  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  .Parliament  on  constitutional  questions.  I  feel  that  on 
the  whole  question  of  reform  it  would  be  better  for  the 
Cabinet  to  look  to  the  Viceroy  as  their  adviser,  not  the 
bovemor-GeneraHn-Conncil,  leaving  him  to  place  before 

:  ?•&**"*•  '   '  4q-m      :|i0. 
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them  the  views  of  his  council  together  with  those  of  pro- 
yin^al  Kovornmcnl8.  in  the  pronouncement  of  August  20, 
1  11  U  Ins  was  done.  Had  a  final  responsibility  for  reporting 
on  reform  from  1908  onwards  been  concentrated  on  the 
V  K'oroy  personally,  as  it  was  on  Lord  Durham,  I  do  not  believe 
matters  would  ever  have  got  into  the  tangle  which  needed 
a  visit  by  t  ho  Secretary  of  State  to  India  to  unravel  them. 

fr  44,  i  h<>  sunu^  principle  applies  to  the  shaping  of  con- 
st rtufional  settlements  for  ratification  by  the  Secretary  of 
Male  I  he  Committee  will  see  my  meaning  if  they  will 
ronsiiier  how  little  suspicion  has  been  provoked  or  friction 
raised  hy  the  Southborough  Committees.  Contrast  this 
with  what  would  have  happened  if  Parliament  had  left  the 
font!  governments  io  shape  franchises  and  lists  of  transferred 
snhjV  is  for  their  iinal  approval.  The  state  of  suspicion 
and  unreason  aroused  (hereby  would  have  aggravated  the 
(liflieultios  which  the  local  governments  have  to  face,  and 
have  prejudiced  the  prospect  of  the  reforms.  The  distinction 
I  am  trying  to  draw  between  the  functions  of  the  govern- 
ments in  India-  and  that  of  the  home  authorities  is  closely 
analogous  to  that  between  the  officers  of  the  Navy  and  the 
naval  architects,  The  officers  ought  to  be  consulted  on 
every  detail  of  the  ships  they  will  have  to  work,  They 
ought  not  to  he  asked  to  draw  the  actual  plans  upon  which 
the  Sen  Lords  will  have  to  decide.  That  :is  why  I  think  it 
so  important  t  hat  periodic  settlements  of  revenue"  when  asked 
for  by  governors  should  be  examined  by  committees  like 
those  of  Lord  Southhorough,  before  ratification  by  the 
Secret  ary  of  Stale.  The  executive  council  and  ministers 
ean  both  slate  their  cane  to  such  committees,  and  when  the 
self  lenient  is  made  I  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  a  marked 
improvement  in  their  mutual  relations. 

§  >ffi,  My  own  view  is  that  no  real  education  in  responsible 
government  will  begin  until  definite  resources  as  well  as 
definite  functions  are  transferred.  I  therefore  recommend 
the  Committee  to  provide  for  a  cqjpfimission  to  complete  the 
work  of  the  Feet  ham  Committee  after  the  first  two  or  three 
years'  experience  has  been  gained.  But  the  governor's 
posit  Ion  will  he  rendered  impossible  unless  he  can  obtain 
«4t»eh  11  eommission  on  requisition,1 


I 
'<  t 


U,  Do  you  accept  the  position  adopted  in  the  Bill  (Part  ii) 
that  tint  time  has  not  yet  come  to  give  the  legislative  assembly 

i  (S«H»  Ht*jH»rt  of  Joint  Sfiloet  Committee,  §  7,  clause  lf 
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a  similar  measure  of  control  over  the  central  government  as  that 
given  to  provincial  legislative  councils  over  provincial  govern- 
ments  P  12.  Do  you  a^ree  that  it  is  advisable  none  the  less  to 
provide  for  a  substantial  elective  majority  in  the  Indian  Legisla- 
ture P  (Clause  16.)  IS.  Do  you  accept  the  plan  of  a  bicameral 
legislature  as  arising  out  of  this,  as  constituting  both  a  satisfactory 
machine  for  the  ordinary  purposes  ol  legislation  and  as  affording 
the  means  to  the  Governor-G0neraI*in~Councxl  to  secure  legislation 
which  he  regards  as  essential  P  (Clauses  14, 15,  and  18.)  1C  Do 
you  accept  the  provisions  o!  the  Bill  as  to  the  course  of  legislation 
in  the  Indian  legislature  P  (Clause  20  {3}  and  (4M  Or  do  you 
regard  them  as  unnecessarily  restrictive  on  the  popular  will,  or 
as  inadequate  means  ol  ensuring  to  the  GoYernor«GeneraMn~ 
Council  the  discharge  ol  his  responsibilities  ? 

§  L  I  think  tin*  working  of  dynivhy  should  IN*  thoroughly 
ten! CM!  in  the  provincial  govrnuurntri  before  any  nil  erupt 
is  much*  in  apply  if  to  tin*  ({overttwent  of  India,  !  approve 
therefore  of  fhirt  feature  in  the  Bill,  that  nil  the  function* 
•of  the  Government  of  India  are  to  remain  for  the  present 
of  the*  nature  of  *  reserved  .subject*  *  upon  which  the  govrrn- 
ment  han  unquestionable  power  to  puns  the  neet«Nsury 
legiHtafion  and  ohliun  flu*  nrcrHsury  vott**  in  nupplv,  But 
h(*for<*  <*xor<iiHing  thost*  JJOWITH  if  nhrnild  hr  rx|H*Hi««l  to  tht* 
infiuc^iUM*  of  r4»j>WH(*titutivoH  of  ait  Ht*ctioits  of  IndiiavH  nfl«*rffd» 
and.  IK*  ahh*  to  HntHi  to  thoir  VH*\VH  jmbltcly 
Britinh  India  contain**  upwards  of  2Uo,iH$*l»filHi 
dividini  up  into  a  lurgo  variety  of  HrrfiotiH,  iniiny  of  which 
cmn  find  no  spok-rHtiuni  in  an  HHHi*nthty  Iifiiif«Hi  to  about 
04  Indian  metnbcrH  at  most. 

§  2,    All  the  ohjVcfioitH  iifgeif  agiiiiwf  tlu*  UH<«  of  fit**  ofltriid 

to   force   tcgtHlution   through   fho   IcgtHtntivo 
apply  to  tho  council  of  Ht,iiU\  and  oiu*  i>f  thrm  with  g 
force.     If  c!cH*tiH!  int^nhcrn  in  I  hi*  iiHHt*iulily  art*  It*  br 
by  pwc*rmfu*nt*  let  I!.H  ordcm  !.«••  IHMUC**!  o|M»nl 

directly,  I  raniiot  cottccivo  a  more*  e%iiHpi*nitiitg 
way  of  overriiling  the  tiHwrnbty  than  to  <lt»  it  by  a  Hi*rrrt 
whip  iHHued  to  ciHtciiUH  in  utu»tlu*r  body,  C*oiitiitiifiti« 
reliance  on  this  miHchtcvouH  expt*dient  i«  n  fiititf  lundfiinec 
to  the  onliirgcinciii  *»{  the  Indian  iegiHbaure  to  u  *m«  nre*tr<t 
to  make  it  an  t*lli*ctivo  o-rgun  ol  Indiitn  opinion.  Ity  keeping 
clown  the  numiwr  ot  ntt*iiibt*ri4  tht*  diflit.ni!tit*i4  of  tii'n*-c*t 
oleotion  are  onhantwl.  Until  the  main  body  u!  the  Iiictinn 
le^ftlatum  in  directly  elected  it  in  im{X)HHihlt<*tn  contomiiiate 
the  transfer  of  any  Hiibjectn  io  UH  (umtroL  Apart  from  itn 
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serious  complications  the  Council,  of  State  involves  using 
up  a  number  of  legislators  whose  seats  added  to  the  other 
body  would  provide  mow?  room  for  elected  members.  To 
continue  indirect  election  is  to  foster  the  growth  of  corrup- 
tion both  in  the  Indian  and.  provincial  assemblies.  There 
TMmo  nUIIV  <omp<rttion  to  <-orr«Pt  twelve  electors  than 

§:i,  Another  serious  objection  to  indirect  election  by 
the  provincial  ^assemblies  is  that  as  they  always  tend  to 
elect  from  their  own  members,  an  election  to  the  Indian 
assembly  precipitates  a-  crop  of  by-elections  all  over  India 
This  did  not  matter  under  the  old  system.  It  may  matter 
a  great  den!  when  ministers'  tenure  of  office  depends  on  ,  * 

a  balance  of  parties.  "  '  1 

§  4.    These  complicated  proposals  suffer  from  the  same  ! 

defect  as  the  Minto  Morley  reforms,  because  they  are  based 
oiMhe  same  principle.  They  are  utterly  inelastic.  There 
is  in  them  no  capacity  for  development  m  the  direction  of 
responsible  government.  The  moment  you  adopt  the  simple 
straightforward  method  of  legislation  whereby  motions 
which  the  Viceroy  cannot  accept  are  rendered  inoperative 
by  his  simnle  refusal,  all  these  difficulties  either  vanish 
or  are  greatly  diminished.  The  numbers  can  be  fixed  solely 
with  an  eye  to  enabling  government  to  hear  the  views  of 
all  representative  sections  in  India.  The  constituencies 
can  be  proportionately  reduced  in  size.  In  this  context, 
however,  I  wish  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  far  too  much 
importance  is  attached,  to  constituencies  small  enough  to 
enable  candidates  to  <jome  into  personal  contact  with  the 
electors,  That  is  scarcely  a  good  argument  for  giving 
voters  no  representation  at  all,  for  half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
no  bread.  And  is  it  altogether  a  disadvantage  that  electors 
should  have  to  judge  less  by  the  ingratiating  manners  of 
the  candidates  than  by  the  issues  they  represent  ?  Direct 
elections  cannot  be,  more  unreal  than  these  hole-and-corner 
elect  ions  of  handfuls  of  legislators.  The  nngenuine  character 
of  these  elections  and  their  tendency  to  corruption  have  not, 
I  feel,  been  weighed  as  against  the  difficulties  of  real  repre- 
sentation, I  see  no  insuperable  obstacle  in  grouping  the 
constituencies  delimited  for  the  provincial  cotmcils  and 
taking  us  the  franchise  electors  on  the  roll  above  the  age 
of  :w. 

§  5,  Judging  from  the  evidence  the  council  of  state  has 
fttw  rwtl  frientlH,  Even  the  merit  of  popularity  cannot  be 
ctaiirusl  for  it.  As  an  organ  to  register  the  government's 

««*  N  n 
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will  I  have  already  discussed  it.  As  a  revising  chamber, 
Mrs.  Besant  was  against  it,  on  the  ground  that  what  India 
needs  is  quickening  rather  than  retarding  influences.1  Ihe 
fate  which  has  met  the  efforts  of  Indian  social  reformers 
in  the  Viceroy's  Legislative  Council  fully  justifies  ^  that 
remark.  I  see  no  case  for  introducing  this  highly  artificial 
arrangement  at  a  stage  in  reform  when  simplicity  is  itself 
a  ruling  consideration— the  simplicity  which  alone  ^  will 
enable  simple  minds  to  see  how  the  machinery  is  operating." 


15.  Do  you  accept  the  changes  made  by  the  Bill  (Clause  21)  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Governor-General's  Executive  Council? 
If  not,  what  are  your  reasons,  and  what  modifications  would  you 
suggest  ? 

§  1.  In  the  light  of  experience  thrown  by  the  conduct 
of  this  war,  in  the  making  of  peace,  and  from  all  that  I  saw 
in  India,  I  am  convinced  that  final  and  supreme  decisions 
of  government  should  never  be  left  to  professional  officials. 
The  system  under  which  a  Viceroy  can  be  overruled  by  his 
officials  is  a  survival  of  conditions  in  Company  days,  now 
long  obsolete.  I  should  like  to  see  the  provision  changed 
whereby  the  Viceroy  can  be  overruled  by  a  majority  of 
his  executive  council.  I  think  that  the  final  decisions 
whether  to  accept  or  reject  motions  carried  in  the  assembly 
should  rest  with  the  Viceroy  personally.  As  to  the  exact 
number  of  official  advisers  he  should  have  under  these 
conditions  I  have  no  opinion  to  offer. 


16.  Do  you  think  that  the  development  of  Provincial  autonomy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  self-government  in  the  Provinces  on  the 
other,  involves  any  modification  of  the  provisions  of  Section  2, 
33,  and  45  of  the  Government  of  India  Act  (Clause  23)  ? 

§  1.  This  is  a  technical  point  upon  which  my  opinion  is 
valueless. 


17.  Do  you  agree  that  the  gradual  realization  of  responsible 
government  involves  periodical  examination   of  progress,   by 


1  p. 

•*  See 


.  73,  q.  13. 

Report  of  Joint  Select  Committee,  §  7,  clause  18. 
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independent  authority,  and  that  the  provisions  of  Clause  28  of  the 
Bill  are  well  designed  to  afford  such  examination  ? 

§  I.  Yes  My  reasons  are  given  above,  when  explaining 
why  I  think  that,  the  revenues,  as  well  as  the  functions  of 
the  executive  council  and  ministers  respectively  should  be 
assigned  hv  a  nonnnittao  like  the  Southborough  Committees 
appointed  by  the  Hecretary  of  State. 

§  2,  I  earnestly  hope  that  Parliament  will  permit  no  further 
transfer  of  powers  except  on  its  own  authority  signified 
in  the  report  of  a  Commission  appointed  ten  years  hence 
tinder  Clause*  2H.  The  attention  of  India  will  not  be  con- 
centrated on  administrative  work  so  long  as  the  door  is 
kepi  open  to  institutional  agitation.  If  the  success  of  such 
ablution  depends  on  the  Government  of  India,  the  relations 
of  Indians  with  i  he  government  are  certain  to  be  embittered. 
The  provision  by  which  electorates  and  their  representatives 
are  given  ten  years  in  which  to  try  their  hand  at  responsible 
government  within  a  limited  sphere,  and  that  the  results 
of  their  work  are  to  l>e  judged' by  Parliament  itself  before 
nuiking  any  further  extension  is  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  pronouncement  of  August  20.  It  is  eminently 
cfdeutfited  in  my  opinion  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  India 
towards  responsible  government.1 

18*  Are  there  any  matters  which  it  is  proposed  in  the  Bill  to 
deal  with  by  rule  which  you  would  suggest  should  be  provided 
lot  in  the  Bill  P  r  .  Jj  I 

§  I  I  t  hink  t  here  are  several  matters  such  as  those  involved 
in  instructions  to  governors  which  cannot  properly  be 
embodied  in  the  Bill,  upon  which  Parliament  should  pro- 
nounce In  t  he  form  of  resolutions  drafted  by  this  Committee. 
Thin  in  especially  HO  where  the  Committee  find  reason  to 
differ  from  the  policy  outlined  in  the  Joint  Report. 

19*  Have  you  aay  observations  to  offer  on  the  Reports  of 
Lord  Southborough1!  Committees  and  ol  the  Committee  on  the 
Horn®  Admittiatratton  01  Mian  Affairs  P 

§  I.  I  hii  w  already  recorded  my  opinion  against  continuing 
the  nysfom  of  indirect  election  for  the  Indian  legislature, 
»  Ibid.,  87,  clause  41. 

N  n  2 
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and  shown  that  if  is  ?iot  neee>'-ary  if  Control  of  Indian 
legislation  In*  the  (tovernment  ut"  India  i-  hav-d  on  straijjht- 
forward  methods. 

§2.  The  reasons  of  the  Kuwtion*  C«»mmitte««  for  the 
transfer  of  hii/her  edueation  -^eem  to  me  eonelu-*ive. 

§3.  1  aijree  with  fin*  Majority  Report  of  the  Commit  tee 
on  the  Home  Administration  uf  Indian  Affairs,  that  the 
responsibility  now  vested  in  the  Seeretary  of  State  in  Couneil 
should  he  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Sta.tr  individually, 
and  (hat  he  should  have  an  advisory  eommittee. 

§4.  I  eannot  understand  the  objeetions  tu  reeruifing 
the  stuff  of  the  indiu  Oftin«  in  future  from  the  l.C.S,  It 
seems  to  me  an  enormous  advanta^f  to  the  Indian  etviliuu 
to  he  brought  home  for  May  five  years,  and  nn  equally  threat 
advantage  for  I  lie  ofVtee  to  he  sf  idled  by  men  who  know 
India  and  will  return  there,  t  think  the  ehan^e  would  go 
fur  to  assist  reeruitment  to  the  I.C.S.  If  wmild  »lsu  help 
|c»  neu1rnti7*e  I  he  untli»uhtet!  etTeet  of  H  lifr  .sprut  in  India 
tt*  untit  able  men  for  any  other  spheres  of  publie  s^rviee 
wlu*n  they  retire*  at  fifty.  If  also  makes  it  far  easier  to 
iutroduee  to  tin*  India  Ofltee  eivil  servntils  %vb<»  are 
of  India, 

§  f>,  <')n  fiHeii!  matters  1  think  it  in  of  vital  iin 
that  Parliunient  should  deelnre  in  terms  that  the  ftuvent- 
m«*»iit  of  India  is  to  frame  fit**  tiwal  poliey  of  Jiuliu  nn  it 
would  if  India  wen*  already  a  self  •governing  lloiittnioiu  and 
as  tbo.ugh  it  were  iv*pim*ibl«»  to  an  nssembly  reprrHenfii\g 
all  eliisHen  of  eanmtftters  in  India,  I  do  not  itienn  that  it 
nlicnild  be  bound  by  an  assembly  wliieh  enitiiot  IIH  y«*t  fulli! 
that-  eoiidifioiL1 

§11,  I  ran  see  no  possible  reiinuit  why  tin*  row!  of  the 
India  Ofliee  should  Iw  naddled  on  the'  British  litxpiiyer,, 
eKcu^pt  on  flie  prineiple  that  Inilia  in  to  Ire  governed  for  the 
benefit  of  tlie  'British  taxpayer.  On  the  saint*  principle 
{  <*on«i<tt*r  that  the  eosf  of  that  pail  of  the  rttloinid  Ofltn* 
whiah  in  rhur^ed  with  atlministiTing  tin*  Crown  Cokaiien 
should  be  distributed,  amongst  thorn*  rolonieH,  Tfie  British 
Common  wealth  in  a  world  Stat<\  and  the  prinrtple  uf  Icient 
ing  on  the  British  taxpayer  every  rharge  \vhirh  any  on«»  1*1111 
find  an  e»xrtisf»  to  rvtuU*  must  Mop  so>n<«  time,  or  the  whole 
will  eulliipse  throujpeh  Iwnkriiptry  ut  thi* 
1  HIM*  Et*|i4>rl  of  Joint  Si'tiM't  I'tiitiinithH*,  |  7*  »'tmw  3*1, 
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S( !H KDl* I,K  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A. -SirGCJKSTIOXS   IN   MR,   CURTIS'S  STATEMENT, 

KKFKCT    TO    WHICH    MIGHT    BE    GIVEN    BY 
AMKNDMKNTS  TO  THE  BILL 

1 .    1  n  t  he  preiunble,  omit  all  words  down  to  and  including 
t  he  wnni  %  sue-h  *  in  1.  (>  and  Bub&titute  the  following  words  :  ' 

*  Wbereas  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  association  of  Indians  .  1 

iu  <*vrry  branch  of  Indian  Administration  and  the  gradual  .'  1 

development  of  self-governing  institutions  with  a  view  to  i  I 

t  he    progressive   realisation   of  responsible  government  in  1  1 

I  ndin  as  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire,  it  is  expedient  ]  I 

that  substantial  steps  in  this  direction  should  be  taken, 
and  whereas  progress  in  this  direction  can  only  be  achieved 
by  sueeessive  stages  ; 

*  And   uhetvas  lite  time  and  measure  of  each  advance 
ran  alone  be  determined  subject  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
Npiritunl  and   temporal   anil   Commons  in  Parliament  as- 
,srmb!eii,  on  whom  the  responsibility  lies  for  the  welfare 
and  advancement  of  the  Indian  peoples; 

*  And  whereas  such  advice  and  consent  must  be  guided 

hy  the  co-operation  received  from  those  upon  whom  new  jj 

opportunities  of  service  will  thus  be  conferred,  and  by  the  J 

extent  to  which  it  is  found  that  confidence  can  be  reposed  f 

in  their  sense  of  responsibility; 

*  Ami  whereas  concurrently  with  the  gradual,  development. 
of  s«»lf-gov*»rning,  &c/  *  _     ^  , 

±  That  tlu*.  Bill  he  amended  in  such  manner  as  to  admit 
of  the  constitution  of  two  sub-provinces  in  Assam.  . 

II  That  approval  be  signified  to  the  principle  of  reserving 
permanently  to  Imperial  control  a  tract  separating  the 
northern  frontiers  of  British  India  from  foreign  and  native 
States  by  inserting  the  words  'or  frontier'  between  the 
\vtinlH  *  backward  'and  *  tract '  in  (Section  12  (2),  1.  12. 

J.  That  approval  be  signified  to  the  principle  that  salaries 
of  MintHlerrt'Hlumlcl  be  fixed  by  the  Legislative  Council2  by 
MihHtituting  the  wordn  *  Legislative  Council'  for  the  word 
%  (tovcrtmr 1  in  Claiwo  3  (l)t  L  30. 

I!.  That  with  a  view  to  helping  electorates  to  recognize 
:>nw  Imtwcon  roHorved  and  transferred  subjects 
Ibid,  I  7»  I'rwwnbh.  2  Ibid.,  §  7S  clause  1 
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and  to  know  where  responsibility  of  executive  and  legislative 
acts  lies 1  the  Bill  be  amended  in  such  manner — 

I.  (a)  That  acts  done  by  the  Executive  Council  may  be 
expressed  as  acts  done  by  '  the  Governor  in  Council '. 

:.(&)"  That  acts  done  by  the  Ministers  may  be  expressed  as 
acts  done  by  '  the  Governor  on  the  advice  of  his  ministers  '. 

'  II.    (a)    That  measures  passed  under  reserved  subjects 
begin  with  the  words  '  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  '. 

(b)  That  measures  passed  under  transferred  subjects 
begin  with  the  words  '  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  '. 

III.  That  the  Legislature  when  dealing  with  the  reserved 
subjects  be.  styled   'the  Legislative  Council ',   and  when 
dealing  with  transferred  subjects  £  the  Provincial  Assembly  '. 

IV.  That  the  Provincial  Assembly  be  empowered  to  elect 
its  own  Speaker  and  frame  its  own  Standing  Orders  subject 
to  the  Governor's  approval/2 

V.  That  with  a  view  to  recognizing  the  corporate  respon- 
sibility of  Ministers3  the  words  'the  Minister  in  charge3 
in  Clause  3  (3),  L  42,  be  changed  to  (  his  Ministers  ',  and  in 
L  2,  p.  4,  the  words  '  the  Minister  5  to  £  Ministers  '. 

VI.  That  with  a  view  to  providing  that  in  transferred 
subjects  a  Governor  shall  not  depart  from  the  advice  of 
his  Ministers,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  contemplate   the 
resumption  of  transferred  subjects  to  the  category  of  reserved 
subjects,  the  words  c  owing  to  a  vacancy  there  is  no  Minister 
in  charge  of  the  subject *  be  omitted  from  Clause  3  (4),  11.  7 
and  8.4 

6.  That  the  principle  be  recognized  that  as  the  Governor 
is  finally  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  all  reserved 
subjects,    his    power    of    determining    what    legislation    is 
necessary  for  the  discharge  of  those  functions  must  also  be 
final,  subject  only  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  to 
give  effect  thereto  the  Bill  be  so  amended  as  to  provide 
that  motions  of  any  kind  passed  in  the  Legislative  Council 
shall  not  take  effect  if  the  Governor  announces  that  he  cannot 
accept   them ; 5  and,  consequential  thereto,   that    officials 
may  sit  but  not  vote  on  the  Legislative  Council. 

7.  That  provision  be  made  in  the  Bill  that  after  two  years 
a  Commission  shall  be  appointed  to  separate  the  revenues 
and  powers  of  taxation  to  be  allocated  to  the  Executive 
Council  and  Ministers  for  their  respective  functions,  such 

i  *  See  Beport  of  Joint  Select  Committee,  §  7,  clause  6. 

u  2  Ibid->  §  ?>  clause  9.  »  Ibid.,  §  7,  clause  14. 

*  Ibid->  I  6-     •  5  Ibid.,  §  5  and  §  7,  clause  13. 
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"" 

I  hat  f  In*  Governor  he  empowered  to  demand  the  appoint- 

ent of  such  a  Commission  after  two  years  * 

H.  (>/)  Thai  in  an  Iiulia  legiHlation  the  Governor-General 
be  given  the  same  powers  4W  those  recommended  in  (6) 
w.r  tm»  Ctovernors."  v  ' 

(ft)  That  f  hr  Council  of  State  be  not  created.3 

(r)  That  a  number  of  elected  members  at  least  equal  to 
I  he  <  mmc'ii  of  State  and  the  official  members  in  the  present 
proposals  he  added  to  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

(rf)  That  the  Secretary  of  >State  be  empowered  to  make 
regulation*  ;  to  give  ef!(^t  to  these  changes,  and  for  the  direct 
dwlions  of  all  <»W,Uid  members'1 

tt.  That  Keel  ion  41  of  the  Government  of  India  Act, 
HUrr-hl,  IK*  amended  in  sueh  manner  as  to  provide  that 
I  lie  Governor-General  in  not  bound  by  the  opinion  or 
decision  of  a  majority  of  IUH  Council  in  'any  matter  what- 
soever ;  subjrf.i.  however,  to  the  existing  provision  of  sub- 
see!  ion  (3)  that  any  two  members  may  require  that  their 
dirt«<»nf.  from  t  lie  (  iov<*ruor-(  JoneraFH  decisfon  may  be  reported 
fo^  tho  S<*cTi*fary  of  State,  together  with  copies  of  any 
minutes  which  the  members  of  Council  have  recorded  on 
I  he  Mubjeef  . 

to.  That-  no  change  be  made  in  the  allocation  of  the 
elytron  for  the*  Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  his  office, 
bill  that  the  Indian  Budget  be  dincuHBed  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  flu*  Hussion  than  in  now  tho  practice. 


B.-    SWHJKSTIONH    IN   Mil.  (!URTIS'«  STATEMENT, 
KKKKCT    TO    WHICH    MIGHT    BE    GIVEN    BY 

KKSOU'TIONS  0V  PARLIAMENT 

I,  That  any  oloar  roquost  l>y  a  majority  of  members  of 
»  i'rovinoiai  'ix.'giHlaturo  ropreHenting  a  distinctive  racial 
mid  lingtiiHfic*  territorial  unit  for  its  constitution  under 
riuuw  12  <»f  tho  Bill  M  a  nub-province  may  be  taken  as 
a  prima.  faci<»  can<s  on  tho  Rtrength  of  which  the  Secretary 
uf  Ktato  iniiy  appoint  a  tJommission  of  Inquiry.5 

*J»    That  whenovor  a  Governor  has  exercised  his  power 

to  ruKunto  direct  uontrol  of  transferred  subjects  a  Commission 

1  !lii<J.»|7»<iliU!«tt  I* 


a  Ibid.,  j|  7, 


15. 


2  Ibid,  §  7,  clans©  26. 
4  Ibid.,  §  7,  clause  19. 
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of  Inquiry  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  inquire, 
and  report  whether  such  resumption  was  necessary,  and  if 
so,  for  how  long  it  should  be  continued. 

3.  That  members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  should  not 
be  ordinarily  appointed  as  Governors  of  scheduled  provinces 
other  than  Assam,  unless  for  a  period  of  three  years  they  have 
held  high  office  in  or  served  in  the  Legislature  of  some  self- 
governing  part  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 

4.  That  the  Governorships  of  all  these  provinces  should 
be   approximately  assimilated  in  respect   of  emoluments, 
status,  and  dignities. 

5.  That  the  staff  of  the  India  Office  be  in  future  recruited 
from  the  Indian  Services. 

6.  That  the  Government  of  India  be  instructed  to  regulate 
the  fiscal  policy  of  India  on  lines  such  as  they  conceive 
would  be  followed  by  a  Dominion  Government  responsible 
to  all  classes  of  producers  and  consumers  in  India.1 

1  See  Report  of  Joint  Select  Committee,  §  7,  clause  33. 
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APPENDIX  A 

UKPORT 

!•' ROM  TUK  JOINT  KELECJT  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
HorsK  OF  LORDS  AND  THE  HOUSE  OF  COM- 
MONS APPOINTED  TO  CONSIDER  THE  GOVERN- 
MBNT  OF  INDIA  BILL 


of  Commons  to  be  printed 
1919) 

To  I  IK POET 

1 ,  Thai-  1  IP-  ( 'onimit  UM»  have  ami,  und  considered  the  said  Bill  and 
ukru  thr  <*vi<lrinM»  of  a  Iar#i»  number  of  witnesses,  many  of  whom 
lijul  mm*'  all  I  ho  way  from  India  for  the  purpose.  A  mass  of  tele- 
•jruwt  ami  uth«T  «*<mumminit-iouH  hay  alno  been  received.  The  list, 
nf  w!tfir,H..*'H  and  tin;  MotrnuuH  have  been  printed  as  .an  appendix 
to  f  h<>  t»vi<li'nr«'.  Written  repiT.Hentations  have  not  as  a  rule  been 
print tnl,  Tin-  tViwmittv.o  ^ appreciate  the  advantage  they  have 
ilrrivi'il  front  ln'in^  platu'd  in  full  possession  of  the  views  of  many 
:m.H  who  hnvr  j«iv«*«  much  thought-  to  the  political  future  of  the 


2.  Thr  <'o»niuit.t<M'  w«»n»  not  charged,  an  some  have  seemed  to 
think,  with  flu*  tank  of  iH»]>«>rtiii^  on  the  Htate  of  India,  or  on  the 
t<m<ltiH  *if  th«*  adiutuiHt -ration  in  India,  or  even  at  large  on  the 
in*M  form  of  ^ivt-nutunit  for  Ittdia^  but  only  with  the  duty  of  dealing 
with  f inn  Hill,  w!ii<'h  had  IH^*II  read  a  necond  time  in  the  House  of 
('(tmriitm*,  arrt»r«liug  to  I  hi*  w^ll-known  forms  of  Parliamentary 
pmrrtlur*'  uuil  with  fhr  rules  and  conveuiioiiN  arising  out  of  it. 

»L  In  tin*  ti«M'hiw!h»n  HUM!*'  hy  Hin  M.aj<'H{.y'H  Government  on  the 
'jtltlt  AUKUH!  ,  IIHTJ  lu'iH1  in  rnunt'.iatcd  the  problem  for  which  the  Bill 
nulfji VOUCH  *<*  provid*1  a  Hotution*  It  i«  to  denign  the  first  stage 
in  a  ux'iiHutvtl  prtign*HK  iowards  rospoiwiblo  government.  Any  such 
*t $i|4*%  tf  it-  is  in  in*  a  r*»ul  advance,  nuwt,  an  the  Committee  conceive 
it-,  tuv^itv*'  thi*  c4r<*aiioH  of  au  t'hH'.t.onvi'C^  and  the  beatowa.l  of  some 
HJiarn  in  i  hi*  work  und  roHpoiwibilitioH  of  government  on  those  whom 
flu*  «»iiu'.l«*wf<«  <'ho,om*H  to  rcprcacnt.its  interests.  In  the  present 
f-j  rtuutiKtuurt**  of  i  lulin,  t h«  (shuitorate  must  at  .the  outset  be  small  and- 
thi?  luituiniKtrativi1 4«x|>t*ri«iici<i  of  its  representatives  must  be  limited,- 
Bt*fc>rt%  itu»rcfori\  the  polity  of  His  Majesty's  Government. can  be 
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til*'    i*h*rtor»H«>    lli!M    kHntt,    ;if}i|    |tm* 

ronduri  of  public-  .Ufai?,*  niu-f  !»*•  »'?jhm:ni. 
puudwn**hi{)  of  tin*  j»r;tr«'  <»f  {ndi.i  <-,*wn»t  !*r  withdrawn  fu»ni  th<» 
4'ar«*.  of  flu-  otfjn.tl  av^'iiry  win*-!?  P.irli.unmf  .'if  pir-rut  cliut^v-t  \vjth 
fh«>  duties  <  if  thi»  admini  -inif  ioft,  ;md  thr  ('orimiiifri'  u'l^nd  it  to 

I»P   Ull   OssfJitial    fi-iiflUV   of   fhr    jrnli*  v    of    HSH    M«fcji',!\''-»   <tnV!MU?ui'Ui 

that,  <*\r»-'j»t  in  >.<»  f.ir  as  In-  H  i»'l«-.4-»r*l  fioiu  r»--  p*»u  .ihltU  }j\-  th(. 
'-s  iHiiilf  un«i«T  Hii-*  Bill,  ft«»'  <ii«viM-?im  I  ti'iji-nii  ID  C  'minril 
.  H-wuiM  in  ini«ii^nir!»fi!  ir..j»Mu-i|i»iln  v  tn  P^rlj^iurnf  aiift  fullv 
W«I  \vith  thi'  jii<rp.^4j<4  jtiuvri-,  IM  .fulfil  f|,ttf  nv^iMi^iiiiijtv. 

fruiu  fhr  hi'^inniti;.'  fit**  |i»'*»|*l*'  IIHI^   In-  f^nm  a?»  n|i|H»rf  uiuf  V, 


aiul  nil  jMilitirnl  visiimn  |»unf^  t*»  itu    irjuf  ^  ifrip-nur,  ««|«|mrtunit  v, 

of  l**Jirnifii£  flit'  iirfuiil  huMiMv*--,  **l  'j*»vf'iitm*'tf!  «u<i{  <*!'  .'+iHtv\iitj/,  In 
thrir  rntMl««'t  of  ttr  fu  ,H!»wr  fitfiisr   INinliiUiM'nf    Unit    t|u-  tiiiir  (UI'H 

4'oiu*'  fnr  farther  i'tt«fir*iuu.H  nf  |*M\vi'i, 

I,     hi  tftr  uftttUMfi  of  t!»r  t'HiUinittrr  fhr  |fbu   pii-.jn,?.i-ti   |»v   fhr   Hill 

i.s  ntnr«*iv«'fl  wholly  in  this  ^|»int(  *unl  n*<»'r|ui-r>  fi«r  juMni'iwrriurtff 

of  fhr    *JO{)|    All^llnf,    |(»l!7,    \Mfh   M'niJitlloU^  ju-i  l.jr^f  v  ,       If       fiftitjoUH 

th«i  <lntimin  of  provirtrjat  ^ovrrhiiM-nf  inu»  ftu«  IM-!*!'', 

H    lUf$«|l«  4iVf*r   to    JliilllHlri-'i   rhmru   from    tli»'   t*lrrt«'*J    liir-f 

jmiviniMiil  h^UIutun*  \vhtlr  tin*  nt'h«T  rMimum  iutil«M  I  fir 
\w\\  of  H  <*ovt»rnur  iir  t'uniiril,    Thin  Mrh»*ui*'  Im--*  *n*4^- 
»r«*  ui»t    uiuiutui'Ht  in  vn'\v  nf  \\»  m»vi*h 


tivt'H,  «r<*  of  opinion  tluif  it  JH  t}n*  |$rnf  \v«v  of 
to  tin1  npirit  4»f  I  h**  tlm-lnn-d  poiifv  of  HJH  ,Maji"iiyf.H  l 
I!H  i-ritirn  forgri  timt  ihr  uttnottJtt<'i*ttti*n)  Mpok*'  *«f  *i'  ^ili 
in  tlir  ciirrt'tittri  of  thi*  ^nitittnt  f!m**'lo|nip'iil  of  #*i»Uf  uo 
iii»UH    with   it    vi<nv    to   thi*    jM'njin'M.Htv*'    ri'iitwulHiit   nf 
^ovrruttMMti  nud  not.  of  lit**  |inrt!»t  jnfroiiurtiott  of  r(^t|toi^tt«|r  ^ 
nn'iit  ;  litul  if  in  tht«  dtHtinrtion  whi<-!i  jtiHtifn^  tin*  nn'fho*t  hy 
th**  Hill  tiii|H»m*H  ri^jionMiinltty,  both  on  Mim*tt<r*  to  tfir  li^i 
rotinrit  unit  on  I  In*  )H«*tithi(rH  of  flu*  ii^tMUiivr  rounni  to  fin*jf  roti* 
MitiM^iiH,  for  tin*  n'Multn  of  thiit  jiiiil  oif  llsi'  niliiiiniHlfHt  IMU  ivhirli  ii* 
trHiiHfi*rn*fl  to  th«*ir  fhiirjtti*. 

5*  Hitviiig  wi*i^h**rl  fhi»  i*viilriirr  ntul  itifortimiifiu  Jn-fur«*  f  fi^fu,  t!tr 
<  \fiiuuif  t*^  Imv^  mmU*  a  muuhcr  of  rhiMi^N  iti  llw  liitl,  1'lio^t*  of 
ii  won*  d<*tiiilwl  i*r  tniHrrilmi^oiiH  vlmnirffr  itrr  Jirii-Jly  iljwiiwwl 
l««liiw  uml«»r  tht*  rlHti«t«h  to  whi«-h  thi'y  rrlni**,  'I'luiHi'  whirh  nrr 
dirwtfnn.o  flu*  aviwliuiri'  of  tlir  iiifliryltirn  itiut  itiMt^rx  whirl*  h»V4* 
biM«n  fwtnff'd  out,  j>r<»riM*rl  cut  u  xitupic  mitt,  m  tj»«  <'iiiiuiiiiti*i*V 
opittiim,  an  it«t**f**ii»ibt«*  tlwory,  That  theory  tln»  I'oitniiitiw  think 
it  fi«Mtrjibl«*  to  «ut*»  at  o«t»i»,  Mi«i«t«»r«  wlm  ^nj«y  th**  t'oiiluU'nrv  «f 
n*  mnjority  in  th#ir  l«*gi«I»tivi«  i<<mm*il  will  In*  gtvi.4i  thi*  (itllfnt  <*jiiwir- 
tunity  of.  m*n»gii!fj  tttttt  ft«*kl  tif  ^tvurnmont  whirh  in  rntruniiHt  Ui 
th«ir  tmr««  In  their  w«rk  th«y  will  Im  nn«!  Kuidrcl  by  th« 

tiov«rtM>r«  who  will  mcicept  thrir  mlv'u^  awl  promote  ifnnr  poliny 
poMiibla.     If  he  ftndM  hinwiflf  cotn}iftlU*ti  to  act 
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their  iidyiee,  it  will  only  be  in  circumstances  roughly  analogous 
to  those  in  \vhieli  he  has  to  override  IUH  executive  council — circum- 
Ntiin«-«*s  wiiifh  will  be  indicated  in  the  Instrument  of  Instructions 
furnished  to  him  on  his  appointment  by  His  Majesty.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  and  for  that  Held  of  government  in  which  Parliament 
eonfinues  to  hold  him  responsible,  the,  provincial  Governor-in- 
Couneil  will  remain  equipped  with  the  «ure  and  certain  power  of 
fulfilling  that  responsibility.  The  Committee  will  indicate  in  the 
eourse  of  Ibis  Report  how  they  visualise  the  relations  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  provmeitd  government,  but  they  wish  to  place  in  * 

I  he  forefront  o|  f  he  Report  t  heir  <>]>ink)n  that  they  see  no  reason  why  ' 

the  relations  should  not  lie  harmoniwiH  and  mutually  advantageous.  -•    « 

Tluvy  reguffl  it  us  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  Governor  should  I 

foster  the  Imhit  of  free  eoiumltat-ion  between  both  halves  of  his  \> 

^ovenmieut,  and  indeed  that  he  should  insist  upon  it  in  all  impor-  ;• 

taut  matters  4if  eoimwm  interest.    He.  will  thus  ensure  that  ministers  '    ] 

will  rontribute  their  knowledge  of  the  people's  wishes  and  suscepti-  \ 

bililieh,  und  the  members  of  his  Kxeeutive  (Jouncil  their  administra- 
tive e^perienre  to  the  joint  wisdom  of  the  government.  But  while 
the  Cnmntitte**  untieipute  mueh  advantage  from  amicable  and,  as 
Fur  us  possible,  spoilt  HWOUH  aHHoeiatlon  for  purposes  of  deliberation, 
they  would  nof  allow  it  to  eonfuse  the.  duties  or  obsc.ure  the  separate 
responsibility  which  will  rent  on  the  two  parts  of  the  administration. 
Karh  Hide  of  the  government  will  advise,  and  assist  the  other  ;  neither 
will  ronf  rul  or  impede  the  other.  The  responsibility  for  administra- 
tive und  h'gwlifctive  Ht'lioi*  in  their  own  field  will  be  fixed  beyond 
of  doubt  on  ministers  and  on  the  majorities  of  the 
legislutuivH  wliieh  Hupporl  them  ;  and  they  will  be  given 
power  to  fulfil  their  eharge.  Similarly  within  that  field 
for  vvhieb  be  remains  aecotmtable  to  Parliament,  the  responsibility 
for  net  ion  must  he  fixed  on  the  (Jovernor-itx-Council,  and  he  must 
i>oj<s«'HM  unfailing  mmnH  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  Finally* 
behind  the  provineiid  imihorittes  standH  the  Government  of  India. 

n,  lite  t'bitnge  whirh  lluH  Bill  will  make  in  the  political  structure 
und  life  of  !mlia  in  v**ry  iniport-aut.  It  marks  a  great  step  in  the 
utth  c»{  rtelf.^overutnent,  uiut  it  in  a  proof  of  the  confidence  reposed 
iv  1 1  in  Mujt'Ht  V'H  (tovernment  in  the' loyalty,  wisdom,  and  capacity 
»f  our  liuUnu'Mlt»w-Hubji'd.H,  At  the  name  timejt  points  to  the 
.le«irnlHlitv  «f  keeping  Parliament,  in  cloBer  touch  with  Indian  affairs 
tiuin  hiiK  r«H*ently  lm*n  poBHihle-  The  Committee  accordingly  pro- 
jiiiw*  thut  »  Htiinliitig  Joint  (Committee  should  be  appointed  by  both 
tictttHi'H  of  pArlitttutMit  for  that  purpose.  It  should  have  no  statutory 
f  tiiie.tiotifi,  hut  ii  purely  ndvwory  aud  consultative  status  ;  and  among 
UH  tiuikM  iii  oitt*  of  higfi  importance,  the  consideration  of  amendments 
l*t  riilr*  mml®  und«t  thw  Bill  ffor  the  plan  on  which  the  Bill  has 
tout  flriift^L  iiucl  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  rightly  drafted, 
will  tUHWiwitaU*  the  completion  of  some  of  its  main  provisions  by 
a  lifers  imiutor  of  ruloH  and  other  documents  which  will  have  to  be 
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framed  before  the  machinery  established  by  the  Bill  can  coine  into 
working  order.  Many  of  these  rules  and  documents  will  be  drafted 
in  India  for  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  When  they 
come  to  England,  it  may  be  found  convenient  that  the  present 
Committee  be  re-appointed  to  advise  Parliament  in  regard  to  them. 
7.  The  Committee  will  now  proceed  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
changes  they  have  made  in  the  Bill,  and  also  their  suggestions  for 
action  to  be  taken  tinder  it,  either  in  the  framing  of  rules  or  by 
executive  process  hereafter. 

PREAMBLE. 

The  Preamble  of  the  Bill,  as  drafted,  was  based  on  the  announce- 
ment of  His  Majesty's  Government  in  Parliament  of  the  20th  August, 
1917,  and  it  incorporated  that  part  of  the  announcement  which 
pointed  to  the  progressive  realisation  of  responsible  government  in 
British  India  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire,  and  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  gradually  developing  self-governing  institutions  in  India, 
and  it  referred  to  the  granting  to  the  Provinces  of  India  of  a  large 
measure  of  independence  of  the  Government  of  India.  It  did  not, 
however,  deal  with  those  parts  of  the  announcement  which  spoke 
of  the  increasing  association  of  Indians  in  every  branch  of  the 
administration,  and  declared  that  the  progress  of  this  policy  could 
only  be  achieved  by  successive  stages,  and  that  Parliament,  advised 
by  his  Majesty's  Government  and  by  the  Government  of  India,  on 
whom  the  responsibility  lies  for  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the 
Indian  people,  must  be  the  judge  of  the  time  and  measure  of  each 
advance,  and  be  guided  by  the  co-operation  received  from  those 
upon  whom  new  opportunities  of  service  are  conferred  and  by  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  found  that  confidence  can  be  reposed  in  their 
sense  of  responsibility. 

The  Committee  have  enlarged  the  preamble  so  as  to  include  all 
parts  of  the  announcement  of  the  20th  August,  1917.  Their  reason 
for  doing  so  is  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish  between 
the  parts  of  this  announcement,  and  to  attach  a  different  value  to 
each  part  according  to  opinion.  It  has  been  said,  for  instance,  that 
whereas  the  first  part  is  a  binding  pledge^  the  later  part  is  a  mere 
expression  of  opinion  of  no  importance.  But  the  Committee  think 
that  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  from  the  very  inauguration  of 
these  constitutional  changes,  that  Parliament  should  make  it  quite 
plain  that  the  responsibility  for  the  successive  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment of  self-government  in  India  rests  on  itself  and  on  itself  alone, 
and  that  it  cannot  share  this  responsibility  with,  much  less  delegate 
it  to,  the  newly-elected  legislatures  of  India. 

They  also  desire  to  emphasize  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  an  increas- 
ing association  of  Indians,  with  every  branch  of  the  administration, 
but  they  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  His  Majesty's  Govern-? 
ment  must  remain  free  to  appoint  Europeans  to  those  posts  for  which 
they  are  specially  required  and  qualified. 
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PART  I. 

fin  WAV  1 ,  The  ( '<  »mini*  I  •»*'  wish  i  o  take  1  his  opportunity  of  acknow- 
lr«k!iv?i!  ih*'  *i«'lif  flifv  owe  to  the  work  of  the  two  Committees  on 
Fnmrhr-e  M*\  Kuwtions  presided  over  by  Lord  Southborough. 
If  f  h»'y  ar«'  u«»t  nUe  to  accept  all  the  conclusions  of  these  Committees, 
;inti  if  lb»'V  rernimnend  some  additional  provisions  to  those  included 
in  fhoHi*  repot  I-.,  if  <{o«'s  not  mean  that  they  are  not  very  sensible 
of  tin*  \ahi«*  «»l  Hie  \vork  done,  without  which,  indeed,  this  constitu- 
tional rham;*'  rouM  not  have  been  effected.  -g 

Th-e  H.H!H  of  t'fntiiil.  pr«»viiu'ial,  and  transferred  subjects  included 
in  tin*  Kuui'tiotv  *  Vmrtu!  fee's  report  have*  been  somewhat  altered 
nffer  tHmMilHhuii  \\ith  the  hulia  OH'tee  (.«  Appendix  F  to  the  1 

••»/'  Hntfi'iHT}  :  iiml  u«  HO  amended  they  are  accepted  by  this 

••»',  -nliji-i  1  fo  ct'ilain  general  nbs(»rvatioi\H  at  the  end  of  this  * 

|t  ntttM  not .  liowever,  he  con<kl tided  that  these  partitions  f 

of  ?'h»'  f  unrf  ion  ^  of  iiovernment  are  absolutely  clear-cut  and  mutually  | 

fxrluMV*'.    Thev  fu!i!*i  in  all  easert  be  r<»ud  with  the  reservations  in  | 

tin*  ti'\t  of  tin-  KutirtioiiH  (Vainnil1ce*H  report,  and  with  due  regard  f 

to  the  n«'«-«"^iiv  for  spi'rial  |iroce(ltirc  in  <uises  where  their  orbits 


»o 


The  ruiuutitti'i'  fiHVe  |4iven  tnurh  aticnl ion  to  the  difficult  question 
.f  tin*  fmnn|t|e  on  which  the  provincial  revenues  and  balances 
K,,,,IC|  |t«*  diHtnlnifed  between  the  two  sides  of  the  provincial 

•nmi'itiH.     They  are  nmfi«U»nt   that  the  problem  can  readily  f 

»ilv«**l  hv  ih«"  Himph*  pro<'esH  of  common  sense  and  reasonable  * 

-iiml  i  uk«',  Imt- 1  h**y  arc  a  wan*  t-hat  this  question,  might,  in  certain  •     A. 

•VH,  iHTinue  the  riuiw  of  much  friction  in  the  provincial  -.    I 

,  unit  tli*'V  are  of  opinion  that  the  rules  governing  the  I 

iHiuri»M*fu  M(  thiw*  reventicH  und  balanc-es  nhould  be  framed  so  as  to 
inak**  tit**  *»x$HtHir«'  of  Hitch  friction  impossible.    They  advise  that,  if  ^ 

tip*  Clovrnmr,  in  the  o«,uw*  of  preparing  cither  his  first  or  any  •     f 

HuliHr.iurnt  ImiliM't,  fitwln  tlmt  tlnw  in  likely  to  be  a  serious  or  pro-  | 

tnirti'd  *lif!rrrnn»  of  opinion  between  the  executive  council  and  Ms  | 

nuiiiHtrrH  tm  thin  Mthji'H,  !H»  nltonlcl  be  empowered  at  once  to  make  ^    I 

ttll  n||4«.wtinM  of  rrvHitu*  and  balances  between  the  reserved  and  ,    | 

traiiHferrrri  H«JmT«Hf  which  Klwuld  continue  for  at  least  the  whole  1 

If,  of  ih/^iitiim  MHlftlivr  council     The  Committee  do  not  | 

vmlor^  tlit*  Huw^i«»»  1M-  ^ffain  mnirceH  of  revenue  should  be  ^   f 

iillonitnl  to  tW«Twl.  rtticl  rrrtiiin  wnirces  to  transferred  gubjects, 
but  itirv  rwmmuMMl  tlmt  tho  Governor  flhould  allocate  a  definite 
iii%iiH»rtvttn  of  t!»»  r«'wmH\  nay*  by  way  of  illustration,  twortmras 
to*  ri'M«»rvi'tl  atitt  on«'*4-lnnl  to*  irtuwforred  subjects,  ana  similarly 
»  t.fiit-uiritntt  thtititfh  not  nM^HBttrily  tho  same  fraction,  ot  tae 
LEE  II f'lh.'  Svwu,r  a«iW8  wiiBtance  in  making  the  alloca- 
tinn  lt«-  Hh«ul(l  In'  nllowd  at  hm  di«cMlon  to  refer  the  question  to 
bt«  «J<HM.l«-a  t«.  Hitdi  authority  M  the  Oovernor -General  s ^al1  JPP,01^ 
Furtlirr,  the-  fommittw  «r.'  of  opinion  that  it  nhould  be  laid  down 


i , 
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from  the  first  that,  until  an  agreement  which  both  sides  of  the 
Government  will  equally  support  has  been  reached,  or  until  an 
allocation  has  been  made  by  the  Governor,  the  total  provisions  of  the 
different  expenditure  heads  in  the  budget  of  the  province  for  the 
preceding  financial  year  shall  hold  good. 

The  Committee  desire  that  the  relation  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
Government  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  others,  should  be  of  such 
mutual  sympathy  that  each  will  be  able  to  assist  and  influence  for 
bhe  common  good  the  work  of  the  other,  but  not  to  exercise  control 
over  it.  The  budget  should  not  be  capable  of  being  used  as  a  means 
for  enabling  ministers  or  a  majority  of  the  legislative  council  to  direct 
the  policy  of  reserved  subjects  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  executive 
council  should  be  helpful  to  ministers  in  their  desire  to  develop  the 
departments  entrusted  to  their  care.  On  the  Governor  personally 
will  devolve  the  task  of  holding  the  balance  between  the  legitimate 
needs  of  both  sets  of  his  advisers. 

Clause  2. — This  clause  has  been  inserted  to  regularise  the  raising 
of  loans  by  local  governments  on  the  special  security  of  their  own 
provincial  revenues. 

Clause  3. — The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  communications 
between  the  Governors  of  provinces  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  question  as  to  whether  such  communications  shall  in  future 
take  place,  and  as  to  the  procedure  to  be  adopted  in  them, 
may  well  be  left  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  there  is  no  cause  at  present  for  disturbing  the  existing 
position,  except  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
relaxes  his  powers  of  direction  and  control  over  local  governments. 
To  that  extent  the  Government  of  India  will  also  withdraw  from 
intervention ;  but  India  is  not  yet  ripe  for  a  true  federal  system, 
and  the  central  government  cannot  be  relegated  to  functions  of 
mere  inspection  and  advice.  The  Committee  trust  that  there 
will  be  an  extensive  delegation,  statutory  and  otherwise,  to  pro- 
vincial governments  of  some  powers  and  duties  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  of  India ;  and  they  trust  also  that  the  control 
of  that  Government  over  provincial  matters  will  be  exercised  with 
a  view  to  preparing  the  provinces  for  the  gradual  transfer  of  power 
to  the  provincial  government  and  legislature. 

Clause  4:. — The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  ministers  selected 
by  the  Governor  to  advise  him  on  the  transferred  subjects  should  be 
elected  members  of  the  legislative  council,  enjoying  its  confidence 
and  capable  of  leading  it.  A  minister  will  have  the  option  of  resigning 
if  his  advice  is  not  accepted  by  the  Governor  ;  and  the  Governor 
will  have  the  ordinary  constitutional  .right  of  dismissing  a  minister 
whose  policy  he  believes  to  be  either  seriously  at  fault  or  out  of  accord 
with  the  views  of  the  legislative  council.  In  the  last  resort  the 
Governor  can  always  dissolve  his  legislative  council  and  choose 
new  ministers  after  a  fresh  election ;  but  if  this  course  is  adopted 
the  Committee  hope  that  the  Governor  will  find  himself  able  to 
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am«|>t  Miri  VM<W,  as    i,  n,'\v  imnistm  may  presn  upon  him  regarding 

th<»   iii-.u»'   whu'ii   form!  th«>  dissolution.     The  Committee  are  of 

opinion  thai  in  uu  jm.vinn'  will  there,  he  need  for  less  than  two 

winitf'TH,  wlul«>  in  wm«i»  province  num.'  will  be  required.    In  these 

rin-um*hnf*'M  tW  think  that   it  .should  be  recognised  from  the 

r«mmi'nr«.m«'«t.  tiwf   ministm  may  b<».  expected  to  act  in  concert 

t'wtln'r.     Thry  jmikihly  would,  do  so  ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 

Commit**'"  if  r*  bHt*T  Mwt  th<»y  should,  and  therefore  that  the  fact 

.should  hi-  ivrnjjniM  cm  fin*  fan*  of  tho  Bill.    They  advise  that  the 

sMif  IH  nf  mint  ,tt*r*  *hnultl  b»»  similar  to  that  of  the  members  of  the 

«*x*'nitiv<T««Mnril.  hut  flmf  f  Iwir  salaries  Hhould  be  fixed  by  the  legisla-  " 

tivi*  roimril,    l^iiT  on  in  this  R^nn-l  it  will  bo  suggested  that  Indian 

m*<mhH;  *»f  *!i»'  <  'nunrjl  «>f  India  in  London  should  be  paid  a  higher  | 

Ht'ulf  of  n'wwu'nitiim  f  hun  thow*  iu<»inhi»VH  of  the  Council  domiciled 

iu  fit**  ruit»*d  Kui^I«HM,    Tin*  HIUJH*  principle  might  suggest  to  the  t 

l«'u:i«luf  i  v*'  mtufd  t  but  it  \V«M  n*u«ouiiblo  for  the  jninifitera  of  the  pro-  * 

viiinni  a«*vrn»n*'u!  domiril»«d  in  India  to  be  paid  on,  a  lower  scale  I 

of  rt'?sHjti**rjMM»!i  than  tho  Mnropoan  ini'inborn,  | 

f  ^nivi'+i^m  IMIM  IMTH  m/ulr  in  thin  ('latwc  for  t-he  appointment,  at  the  ! 

Uovi'i'iiiir'**   di?ii'r«'ti«»u,   of  non  fifli<*ial   niombcrs  of  the  legislative  I 

«'4»unfil  to  fill  a  v«'il<*  HHiu»*wlial  similar  to  that  of  the  Parliamentary 
i*n<!**r  SriT^tMiv  in  thin  country. 

(  7«iw.^r'  5,  Tin*  l  'uifnisif  f  «•«»  an*  of  opinion  that,  the  normal  strength 
of  iin  i'*ivutivo  rouncil,  <'H|MM'wHy  in  tho  Hmaller  provinces,  need  not 
rsir«*««d  two  HMMnl«*rH.  Thi»y  liuvt*  not,  however,  reduced  the  existing  | 

»»rv  maxiiiutiu  «»f  four  ;  but.  if  in  any  case  the  council  includes  * 

«M'inh**r>»  with  Mt-yvir**  t{imliikatinnM,  neither  of  whom  is  by  birth  |- 

an  ttidtun,  thvy  think  lluit   if  nhould  alno  include  two  unofficial  I 

iiutiiiii  itt«*inlM«r*.  I 

i*|rf?iw  it.    Tb«*  C<tmmtU<*<»  d<'Hiro  at  thw  point  to  give  a  picture  f 

of  ftp*  timum*!'  in  whirh  thin*  think  that,  under  this  Bill,  the  govern- 
m»'Ht  of  n  pr«»vinr«*  nhould  tu»  work^L    Thore  will  be  many  matters  u 

of  iidttuuirttrativt*  tiunini'HH,  aui  in  all  c-ountriftH,  which  can  be  disposed  I- 

i»f  4r{tfi!int**iitHlly  ;   hul  th<»r<»  will  remain  a  large  category  of  busi- 
I«»MH,  of  tip*  rtijirjirf  IT  whirli  would  naturally  be  the  subject  of  Cabinet  I 

ronMuitHtina,     It»  H'gurd  to  thin  category  the  Committee  conceive  ^     1 

timt   tin*  hiibft  nlitmhl  Iw  curofully  foHtcrcd  of  joint  deliberation  '     ;t 

tit'tw**!1!!  lh»«  tiH'tnN'fH  of  tin*  <*xmitivo  council  and  the  ministers,  *    I 

wilting  uwh'r  tin*  rltiiirnuuwhip  of  tlwj  Governor.    There  cannot  be  V 

too  murh  inulunt  ml  vice  iuu'1  tutiwultation  on  nuch  subjects  i  but  the  '    | 

<'*iiitt!iitttt*ii  Htturh  tln«  liigiHvt  importance  to  the  principle  that,  I 

wh«*«  tim««»  itpiuiutm  hnvo  lw<»n  friM»ly  exchanged  and  the  last  word  f  | 

him  |H«*»TI  Hiu«tt  t  h««r«»  otiglit  thi»n  to  be'  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  where  | 

I  hi*  n*H}Mini'i)iitity  for  tin*  dmnum  lien.    Therefore,  in  the  opinion  .    1 

iif  flu*  nitiimittH*,  lifter  nut?h  ronaultation,  and  when  it  is  clear  that  I 

t  IIP  tioctNicni  iiitM  within  the  juriwliction  of  one  or  other  half  of  the  ,  | 

Uuvi'rnmtmt,  tlitii  clfeUion  in  respect  of  a  reaerved  subject  should  | 

tn»  rH?ord«<i  wpiirnte  ly  by  tha  executive  council,  and  in  respect  of  (  | 

1 
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a  transferred  subject  by  the  ministers,  and  all  acts  and  proceedings 
of  the  government  should  state  in  definite  terms  on  whom  the 
responsibility  for  the  decision  rests.  It  will  not  always,  however, 
be  clear,  otherwise  than  in  a  purely  departmental  and  technical 
fashion,  with  whom  the  jurisdiction  lies  in  the  case  of  questions  of 
common  interest.  In  such  cases  it  will  be  inevitable  for  the  Governor 
to  occupy  the  position  of  informal  arbitrator  between  the  two  parts 
of  his  administration ;  and  it  will  equally  be  his  duty  to  see  that 
a  decision  arrived  at  on  one  side  of  his  government  is  followed  by 
such  consequential  action  on  the  other  side  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  the  policy  effective  and  homogeneous. 

The  position  of  the  Governor  will  thus  be  one  of  great  responsibility 
and  difficulty,  and  also  of  great  opportunity  and  honour.  He  may 
have  to  hold  the  balance  between  divergent  policies  and  different 
ideals,  and  to  prevent  discord  and  friction.  It  will  also  be  for  him 
to  help  with  sympathy  and  courage  the  popular  side  of  his  govern- 
ment in  their  new  responsibilities.  He  should  never  hesitate  to  point 
out  to  ministers  what  he  thinks  is  the  right  course  or  to  warn  them 
if  he  thinks  they  are  taking  the  wrong  course.  But  if,  after  hearing 
all  the  arguments,  ministers  should  decide  not  to  adopt  his  advice, 
then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  the  Governor  should  ordinarily 
allow  ministers  to  have  their  way,  fixing  the  responsibility  upon  them, 
even  if  it  may  subsequently  be  necessary  for  him  to  veto  any  parti- 
cular piece  of  legislation.  It  is  not  possible  but  that  in  India,  as 
in  all  other  countries,  mistakes  will  be  made  by  ministers,  acting 
with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  legislative  council,  but  there 
is  no  way  of  learning  except  through  experience  and  by  the  realisa- 
tion of  responsibility. 

In  the  debates  of  the  legislative  council  members  of  the  executive 
council  should  act  together  and  ministers  should  act  together,  but 
members  of  the  executive  council  and  ministers  should  not  oppose 
each  other  by  speech  or  vote ;  members  of  the  executive  council 
should  not  be  required  to  support  either  by  speech  or  vote  proposals 
of  ministers  of  which  they  do  not  approve,  nor  should  ministers  be 
required  to  support  by  speech  or  vote  proposals  of  the  executive 
council  of  which  they  do  not  approve  ;  they  should  be  free  to  speak 
and  vote  for  each  other's  proposals  when  they  are  in  agreement 
with  them.  All  other  official  members  of  the  legislative  council 
should  be  free  to  speak  and  vote  as  they  choose. 

Clause  7. — The  Committee  have  altered  the  first  schedule  to  the 
Bill,  so  as  to  show  only  the  total  strength  of  the  legislative  council 
in  each  province.  They  have  retained  the  provision,  now  in  sub- 
clause  (2),  that  at  least  70  per  cent,  of  the  members  shall  be  elected, 
and  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  shall  be  officials.  This  general 
stipulation  will  govern  the  distribution  of  the  seats  in  each  pro- 
vince ;  but  in  certain  respects  the  detailed  arrangements  will  require 
further  consideration,  and  proposals  should  be  called  for  from  the 
Government  of  India  in  regard  to  them.  The  points  in  question,  as 
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well  as  some  disputable  matters  on  which  the  Committee  wish  to 
endorse  the  proposals  of  the  Franchise  Committee's  report,  are 
dealt  with  in  the  following  recommendations : 

(a)  The  Committee  regard  the  number  of  seats  allotted  to 
the  rural  population,  as  distinct  from  the  urban,  as  dispropor- 
tionately low  and  consider  that  it  should  receive  a  larger  share 
of  representation.  They  also  think  that  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  secure  better  representation  of  the  urban  wage-earning 
class  ;  and  they  are  convinced  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
remedy  in  part  at  least  the  present  disparity  between  the  size 
of  the  electorates  in  the  different  provinces.  In  all  those  matters 
no  definite  instructions  need  be  given.  The  Government  of 
India  should  be  left  a  wide  discretion  in  adjusting  the  figures, 
subject,  however,  to  the  understanding  that  the  adjustment 
should  be  effected  in  all  cases  rather  by  enlargement  than  by 
•  diminution  of  the  representation  proposed  in  the  Franchise 
Committee's  report. 

(6)  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  representation 
proposed  for  the  depressed  classes  is  inadequate.  Within  this 
definition  are  comprised,  as  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Franchise 
Committee,  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  population  of  India. 
They  think  that  the  Government  of  India  should,  as  it  advises, 
be  instructed  to  give  such  classes  a  larger  share  of  representation 
by  nomination,  regard  being  had  to  the  numbers  of  depressed 
classes  in  each  province,  and  after  consultation  with  the  Local 
Governments.  This  representation  should,  if  necessary,  be  in 
addition  to,  but  not  in  diminution  of,  the  general  electorate. 
•  Whenever  possible,  other  persons  than  members  of  the  Civil 
Services  should  be  selected  to  represent  the  depressed  classes, 
but  if  a  member  of  those  services,  specially  qualified  for  this 
purpose,  has  to  be  appointed,  his  nomination  should  not 
operate  to  increase  the  maximum  ratio  of  official  seats. 

(c)  In  the  Madras  Presidency  the  Committee  consider  that 
the  non-Brahmins  must  be  provided  with  separate  representa- 
tion by  means  of  the  reservation  of  seats.    The  Brahmins  and 
non-Brahmins  should  be  invited  to  settle  the  matter  by  negotia- 
tion   among  themselves  ;   and  it  would  only  be,  if  agreement 
cannot  be  reached  in  that  way,  that  the  decision  should  be 
referred  to  an  arbitrator  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Government  of  India.  . 

(d)  The  Committee  would  recommend  that  similar  treatment 
be  accorded  to  the  Mahrattas  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

(e)  The  question  whether  women  should  or  should  not  be 
admitted  to  the  franchise  on  the  same  terms  as  men  should  be 
left  to  the  newly  elected  legislative  council  of  each  province  to 
settle  by  resolution.     The  Government  of  India  sh ould  be 
instructed  to  make  rules  so  that,  if  a  legislative  council  so  voted, 
women  might  be  put  upon  the  register  of  voters  in  that  province. 
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SKLK<  T  <  '<  >MM  ITTKK'S  II  KIM  >HT 

Thr  <  Wjtiruf  f*^1  huvi*  nnf  fi-lf  abh1  t»>  srffh-  thi*  ipi*-Nf  i««n  tiirin- 

.S»'lVf"<,  ,S!-  Un.r»'fl  by  f}|»'  TiJsljonfy  of  W  If  r^-*^^  ul?n  ,f|<J<»-  ,!fM| 
h*'for»'  t  hf'W.  If  ^'MIS  fo  flif'ill  to  L!M  il«'»'|»  iTito  fh-r  l*o«-ul  l.VM  rnt 

anil  H-ji<M»-r|!?  ihilit  !«••««  of  Jjiiiia.  aiifi,  f  h»'i»'for*',  f*<  )«*•  a  <|U<'-fi»«n 
\vhitb  r,:in  i*i)h  ,  with  ;mv  |irtid«"n<  »*,  !**•'  .Hrftl»-il  in  i>»'for»l.iM-r 
with  th*'  \\r4i<'H  nf  lrs*haiiH  thrntHi-lv*1^  an  rMUHtjfufn.hjilly 
t-xi'iv^'*!. 

(  f  )  Th*4  Cniiiiii'ilft-r  iir»-  **f  <t|<in)«n  flint  th*«  fT*Uj»'hiii»'  ;^*  -rftl»-*i 
!*v  fli**  nslrM  if*  fir  jnaif**  iin*i»'t  thi1*  Arf  ^tsittiM  i»«it  !i»-  ;fc{f*iT»-»| 
for  f!i«'  lirnf  t»-n  yrar**,  un«l  Hint  it  ^liMtiM  »»t  ^r«^«-fit  !*»•  oufmifr 

t-hf    |in\\rr   r«(    fh+*    l*»'i!I^b*t  IV  »'    f'ninvul**    ^*    imili*'    iH»v    ,»lt«  fiit  'i*4jj 

i?i  th«*  fnuM"hi**»T,  Th«*  r***  r*»itii*'iHlHf!Hii,  f  h»»r*'ft*rr,  su  rt-«i|.M  t  of 
w**tuiin  M?tfr«ij,f»%  in  ti»  !»r  rri;»tilrtj  im  ulf*»j;«ith«-f  «-\«  •'}'fi«»u.il, 

;Hi«l     «•<    Il«tt     fMf'HiiltU    HHV     I'TftTflrid     Hi     Tf-S|.rrt     »*f     |«ri.j.oM;il*t    fof 

MthiT  H!t«Tutif*nH, 

(i/)  Th«'  ?<}«*-i  inl  r«'j>r»*Mi'ntrttif»n  i»i  hiittihtiliit-rM  ui  th*'  j«roV!?i«-i-H 

httnuif.i     l»*     fri'iJliHtilfrrri     I«V     f  hf    I  J 

fit**  l***"iil  WMV»Hri»jiJ*-n 
Ttt*v  fnm*"hiMr  for  th*-  l*ni 
nf  nv»»r  -Ht-\-rfi 


\\ith  fin*  Uitvrrmn**nt   nf   iit'tin«il  m  r<'«|*f*"i   **f  th«* 

fiuti    of     Ktint}i*'iUlK    tU     H«'l)Uitl,       It    ilJ»J»«'i»fM    to    flu- 

fhut  th**rr  nr«»  H*H«!  f*'«H*»fiH  f*»t  H  ri'wIjtiMtmrnf  **f  fl 
tilhnh-.      Thf    r*'i*nlitllt*'fi<iutlttitH  r»f    tin*   r*s|»i*ft    M{    il 

ill    r**t*firt"f    *•*(    Kuri>|»**i4ii   fr|»r*'.Hi*nf.iiii* 
!**•  iM'*rr»t*^l» 


, 

Stutrn   Mtny   I"'    ri'pi»ti*ti"4    nn  rlmluTM  or   limy   b«8   «'!*"»  f«-«l    f*»  th«' 

t**Hl4rtf  IVi*   r*$ttlM''j|f4   ftitmtiii    t»i*    l**ff    In    t*f   Mi'ttii*<i    Hi  ripji  t  f|»r  lit 


(A')  Thr  rtiiiiiitit  in"  air  nf  ujiiititift  flint  ils«iin»«*d-  fmtn  th»% 
Hi«rvir«*  *»f  tti*"  n**v*'r»Hi*'iit  in  littitu  ^hoiil*l  t«*i  f**'  n  ili«*|n;i!ilirii- 
IliiH  fur  rlrrtuut,  but  tlirtt  H  t'rtlitiiiiil  r*invi«'ttt*ti  rMuihtiK 

II    Hflll^Hf'**   tlf    limn*   thlHl   M.K    ItlUiltliM*    ii!||»riw*IHti**Iif    «hulil*|    |H« 

iitiii  fur  livi*  yrtirn  ffttm  th**  ttntt*  of  flu-  rr\{»ntttf*f} 


{1}  Th««  t'uiu|trcinuHi*  »ng|4*^t*ff|  In*  fit**  F 
in  ri*Mjw«ri  nf  flu*  ri'miii'iitmt  t|mil$liriitit*t$  nf  rii!iifi4iit«'«  fi»r 
l^ni^liifiv^  rfttinriln  wln*rrliy  tit*'  n*p*trii*tif»u  win*  to  In*  iinjiiwril 
only  in  tht«  jjnivii.iri*«  <if  tkiiuimyy  fti*1  I'unjnli*  «n*I  lli*f  •IViiirni 
t*roviiu'«*K  limy  bf  nm»j*it»<L 

(in)  Tfi«*  rw*«iniiwiic|$itifiiiii  <»f  flu*   Friiiirlii^* 
rif«jK*rl  «f  Iti**  f»ffi{»firii*.iiiiil**  rt*|ir«*iM*tttiitifinii  *if  M 
bum*!  cm  tfit*  Ltic'kiww  rcujiiwrf,  iimv  t>*«  nrrt*j*t***iv 
•  Two  further  ohftttrv&tmtti*  iiniHt  bi*  iiiiult*  nit  thin  i|ii*^tii*n  «f.  (ran- 
chw.    It  iMfetn*  to  th«  <-?om»utt<^  that  thw  jiriiirijilt*  i*f  }irti}nirti«»iiil 
ri)pr«!imnt*tion  may  IMI  found  to  IH»-  (.wrticuinrly  «|i|}Jimbi**  to  the 
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cireminUwv*  ,<{  In<lw,  and  they  recommend  that  this  su<™estion 
hi'  fully  .«.%  plnrnl,  *,,  t  Jmt  there  may  be  material  for  consideration  by 
tin*  Sfatntnry  t.'»wiiuiHj*io?i  when  it  aits  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
lun-n  strongly  pmwnted  to  the  Committee 


Committee,  and  the 
<\unimM»M«  {in-  th«'tnyrly«'H  firmly  convinced,  that  a  complete  and 
strinvrnf  <  Wnipt  I'ruetireH  Art.  Hhould  be  passed  and  brought  into 
op«'mtmn  ln'fnre  the  first  eieetionH  for  the  legislative  councils. 
Th»*r»*  H  N"  *ueh  Art  at  present  in  existence  in  India,  and  the  Coni- 
imff*1*'  Jin-  r<wviiiee<|  i  hat  if  will  not,  be  lews  required  in  India  than 
it-  IM  in  ntlirr  r'lwnlrifrt, 

t'ltnw  *J,  -Tin'  <'mnmitfee  have  eonHidered  carefully  the  question 
wh*»  i*  to  pit-Hid*-  over  the  leginktive,  councils  in  the  provinces. 
'Fffi-y  itr«s  <*!  opinion  thut  tin*  Uov<*rnor  should  not  preside,  and  they 
4uivi»*i«  thut,  j*»r  4i  p»*ri<wl  of  four  yours,  the  President  should  be 
appoint*-'!  In'  t!i*(  Uov^rnor.  Whm*V(>r  possible,  it  would  be  a  great 
afivtuittiKt'  if  .Ht»iM«*oiH*  roukl  br  foutui  for  this  purpose  who  had  had 
|uirluinp'iifiirv  t'xprrii'nrr,  Th«»  l«*giHlative  council  should  itself 
*«i»M'J  u  Vii'*-  iV^-Mitjrnt,  HIM!  at  the  end  of  four  years  the  nominated 
i*r«^t*li*ttf  vmnM  iiinupprjir*  ivnd  ih<»  Prcmdcnt  and  Vice-President 
\vmil*!  !»'  rlr»*t»'»l  hy  th«'  **o»nnls.  The  (k)nimittee  attribute  the 
jjfviitfKt  j!ii|M»rf»nr<'  ff»  I  bin  (pi^stion  of  the  Presidency  of  the  legisla- 
tive ri*u»»*'ji.  It  will,  in  tht'ir  opinion,  conduce  very  greatly  to  the 
rwtrj'HHfnl  workinu  «>(  tin-  \w\\  rounoils  if  they  arc  imbued  from  the 
*'<»mmf*!H'<*tui'U<  with  th«*  npirit-  ami  conventions  of  parliamentary 
prnri'ijttr**  UH  *J*'v«*lnp»'(i  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  Committee 
will  ivrur  to  *I»»H  HulijiTt  in  dt*alijig  with  the  question  of  the  President 
of  th**  lii*tfi.HUt»v««  AMHi«mhly  of  liwiia, 

(.'blunt-  It,  Hie  C'oifuitittee  think  that  the  provincial  budget 
Htmiifi!  l»»*  ^»hmiitinl  to  tbe  vote  of  the  legislative  council,  subject 
f*i  tSi**  i<xrmpttt»t»  from  thw  proee«H  of  certain  charges  of  a  special 
or  rmirrwu  «-lMir»iftvr  whirli  liave  he(»n  set  out  in  the  Bill.  In  cases 
wli«T««  file  i*o»i!iril  niter  the  provision  for  a  transferred  subject,  the 
rmuiuiH"*  rmtHiiliT  thiit  the  Uovemor  would  be  justified,  if  so 
nilviwil  l»y  IIIH  mittiHt^rH,  in  re^uhinitting  the  provision  to  the 
rmmrft  fur  i»  n'vjfw  t»f  t-hftr  former  decision  ;  but  they  do  not  appre- 
hi*it<i  tfint.  utiy  Ht-jitutnry  nrowTiption  to  that  effect  is  required. 
WliiTi-  I!M'  em'iiieil  Itiivr  nnluetHl  a  jirovwion  for  a  reserved  subject 
whirl*  the  UoveriHit  runnt<li»rn  ewential  to  the  proper  administration 
of  tin*  Ntilijrrt  eoiH'erned,  he  will  havo  a  power  of  restoration.  The 
rmiimiltri*  winh  it  to  b«*  prrfedly  clear  that  this  power  is  real  and 
Unit  if*  *'*««rriiM'  KhcittW  twit  be  regarded  m  unusual  or  arbitrary  ; 
unit***  tin*  Uovi-rmtr  hm  tlie  ri«ht  to  secure  supply  for  those  services 
fur  whirb  h«*  ri'iimiwH  re«|Minwbie  to  Parliament,  that  responsibility 
i-iiiiiiiit  ittntly  Iw  fiwt.i*niHl  upon  him.  •  t  . 

Wltrnev^r  thr  nmviwity  fw  new  taxation  arises,  as  arise  it  must, 
th«  cmwittutm  involvwl  rfwwM  be  thrwiked  out  by  both  parts  of  the 
iWmmont  in  wmmilution  together,  and  it  is  ^pecially  important 
thttt  in  thin  mutter  bntli  \rnin  of  the  Government  should,  if  possible, 
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be  in  agreement  when  the  proposals  of  the  Government  are  laid 
before  the  legislature. 

Clause  13. — The  Committee  have  rejected  the   plan  of  Grand 
Committees  as  drafted  originally  in  the  Bill.     They  have  done  so 
because  in  their  opinion  the  Grand  Committee  did  not  give  the 
Governor  the  power  of  securing  legislation  in  a  crisis  in  respect  of 
those  matters  for  which  he  is  held  responsible,  and  because  in  respect 
of  ordinary  legislation  about  reserved  subjects  it  perpetuated  the 
system  of  securing  legislation  by  what  is  known  as  the  "  official 
bloc,"  which  has  been  the  cause  of  great  friction  and  heartburning. 
The  responsibility  for  legislation  on  reserved  subjects  is  with  the 
Governor  in  Council,  and,  when  the  "  official  bloc  "  has  been  put 
into  operation,  it  has  been  put  into  operation  by  him,  and  is  merely 
an  indirect  way  of  asserting  his  responsibility.     The  Committee 
think  it  much  better  that  there  should  be  no  attempt  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  the  responsibility  is  with  the  Governor  in  Council,  and  they 
recommend  a  process  by  which  the  Governor  should  be  empowered 
to  pass  an  Act  in  respect  of  any  reserved  subject,  if  he  considers 
that  the  Act  is  necessary  for  the  proper  fulfilment  of  his  responsibility 
to  Parliament.    He  should  not  do  so  until  he  has  given  every  oppor- 
tunity for  the  matter  to  be  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  legislative 
council,  and  as  a  sensible  man  he  should,  of  course,  endeavour  to 
carry  the  legislative  council  with  him  in  the  matter  by  the  strength, 
of  his  case.    But,  if  he  finds  that  cannot  be  so,  then  he  should  have 
the  power  to  proceed  on  his  own  responsibility.    Acts  passed  on  his 
sole  responsibility  should  be  reserved  by  the  Governor-General  for 
His  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  be  laid  before  Parliament.    His  Majesty- 
will  necessarily  be  advised  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and 
the  responsibility  for  the  advice  to  be  given  to  His  Majesty  can  only 
rest  with  the  Secretary  of  State.    But  the  Committee  suggest  that 
the  Standing  Committee  of  Parliament,  whose  appointment  they 
have  advised,  should  be  specially  consulted  about  Acts  of  this 
character.    Provision,  however,  is  made  in  the  Bill  for  the  avoidance 
of  delay  in  case  of  a  grave  emergency  by  giving  the  Governor- 
General  power  to  assent  to  the  Act  without  reserving  it,  though, 
this  of  course  would  not  prevent  subsequent  disallowance  by  His 
Majesty  in  Council. 

Clause  15. — The  Committee  have  two  observations  to  make  on  the 
working  of  this  Clause.  On  the  one  hand,  they  do  not  think  that 
any  change  in  the  boundaries  of  a  province  should  be  made  without 
due  consideration  of  the  views  of  the  legislative  council  of  the 
province.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  of  opinion  that  any  clear 
request  made  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  a  legislative  council 
representing  a  distinctive  racial  or  linguistic  territorial  unit  for  its| 
constitution  under  this  Clause  as  a  sub -province  or  a  separate 
province  should  be  taken  as  a  <pnma  facie  case  on  the  strength  of 
which  a  commission  of  inquiry  might  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  that  it  should  not  be  a  bar  to  the  appointment  of  sucK 
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a  commission  of  inquiry  that  the  majority  of  the  legislative  council 
ot  the  province  in  question  is  opposed  to  the  request  of  the  minority 
representing  such  a  distinctive  territorial  unit. 

PART  II. 

Clause  18.— As  will  be  explained  below,  the  Committee  do  not 
accept  the  device,  in  the  Bill  as  drafted,  of  carrying  government 
measures  through  the  Council  of  State  without  reference  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  in  cases  where  the  latter  body  cannot  be  got 
to  assent  to  a  law  which  the  Governor-General  considers  essential. 
Under  the  scheme  which  the  Committee  propose  to  substitute 
for  this  procedure,  there  is  no  necessity  to  retain  the  Council  of  State 
as  an  organ  for  government  legislation.  It  should  therefore  be  recon- 
stituted from  the  commencement  as  a  true  Second  Chamber.  They 
recommend  that  it  should  consist  of  sixty  members,  of  whom  not 
more  than  twenty  should  be  official  members.  The  Franchise  Com- 
mittee advise  that  the  non-official  members  should  be  elected  by 
the  same  group  of  persons  as  elect  the  members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  and  in  the  same  constituencies.  This  is  a  plan  which 
the  Committee  could,  in  no  circumstances,  accept.  They  hope  and 
believe  that  a  different  system  of  election  for  the  Council  of  State 
can  be  devised  by  the  time  the  constitution  embodied  in  this  Bill 
comes  into  operation,  and  they  recommend  that  the  Government 
of  India  be  enjoined  forthwith  to  make  suggestions  accordingly,  to 
which  effect  can  be  given  without  delaying  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  constitution.  If  the  advice  of  the  Committee  that  it  be  re-ap- 
pointed for  the.  purpose  of  considering  the  rules  to  be  framed  under 
this  Bill  be  approved,  it  should  have  an  opportunity  of  considering 
the  proposals  made  for  the  election  of  the  Council  of  State. 

Clause  19. — For  the  Legislative  Assembly  the  Committee  are 
equally  unwilling  to  accept,  as  a  permanent  arrangement,  the 
method  of  indirect  election  proposed  in  the  report  of  the  Franchise 
Committee.  If  by  no  other  course  it  were  possible  to  avoid  delay 
in  bringing  the  constitution  enacted  by  the  Bill  into  operation, 
the  Committee  would  acquiesce  in  that  method  for  a  preliminary 
period  of  three  years.  But  they  are  not  convinced  that  delay  would 
be  involved  in  preparing  a  better  scheme  of  election,^  and  they 
endorse  the  views  expressed  by  the  Government  of  India  in  para- 
graph 39  of  its  despatch  dealing  with  the  subject.  They  accordingly 
advise  that  the  Government  of  India  be  instructed  at  once  to  make 
recommendations  to  this  effect  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
These  recommendations  as  embodied  in  draft  rules  would  also  be 
subject  to  examination  by  this  Committee  if  re-appointed. 

Clause  20.— The  Committee  think  that  the  President  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  should  for  four  years  be  a  person  appointed  by  the 
Governor-General  He  should  be  qualified  by  experience  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  a  knowledge  of  parliamentary  procedure, 
precedents,  and  conventions.  He  should  be  the  guide  and  adviser 
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of  the  Presidents  of  the  provincial  councils,  and  he  should  be  chosen 
with  a  view  to  the  influence  which  it  is  hoped  he  would  have  on  the 
whole  history  of  parliamentary  procedure  in  India.  He  should  be 
paid  an  adequate  salary. 

Clause  25. — This  is  a  new  -provision  for  the  submission  of  the 
Indian  Budget  to  the  vote  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  on  the 
understanding  that  this  body  is  constituted  as  a  chamber  reasonably 
representative  in  character  and  elected  directly  by  suitable  con- 
stituencies. The  Committee  consider  it  necessary  (as  suggested  to 
them  by  the  consolidated  fund  charges  in  the  Imperial  Parliament) 
to  exempt  certain  charges  of  a  special  or  recurring  nature,  which 
have  been  set  out  in  the  Bill,  e.g.  the  cost  of  defence,  the  debt  charges, 
and  certain  fixed  salaries,  from  the  process  of  being  voted.  But 
otherwise  they  would  leave  the  Assembly  free  to  criticise  and  vote 
the  estimates  of  expenditure  of  the  Government  of  India.  It  is 
not,  however,  within  the  scheme  of  the  Bill  to  introduce  at  the 
present  stage  any  measure  of  responsible  government  into  the 
central  administration,  and  a  power  must  be  reserved  to  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  of  treating  as  sanctioned  any  expendi- 
ture which  the  Assembly  may  have  refused  to  vote  if  he  considers 
the  expenditure  to  be  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  responsibilities 
for  the  good  government  of  the  country.  It  should  be  understood 
from  the  beginning  that  this  power  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council 
is  real,  and  that  it  is  meant  to  be  used  if  and  when  necessary. 

Clause  26. — For  reasons  which  prompted  their  rejection  of  the 
process  of  certification  by  a  Governor  to  a  grand  committee  in 
a  province,  the  Committee  are  opposed  to  the  proposals  in  the  Bill 
which  would  have  enabled  the  Governor-General  to  refer  to  the 
Council  of  State,  and  to  obtain  by  virtue  of  his  official  majority  in 
that  body,  any  legislation  which  the  lower  chamber  refuse  to  accept, 
but  which  he  regards  as  essential  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
The  Committee  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  view  that  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  should  in  all  circumstances  be  fully 
empowered  to  secure  legislation  which  is  required  for  the  discharge 
of  his  responsibilities  ;  but  they  think  it  is  unworthy  that  such 
responsibility  should  be  concealed  through  the  action  of  a  Council 
of  State  specially  devised  in  its  composition  to  secure  the  necessary 
powers.  They  believe  that  in  such  a  case  it  would  add  strength  to 
the  Government  of  India  to  act  before  the  world  on  its  own  responsi- 
bility. In  order,  however,  that  Parliament  may  be  fully  apprised 
of  the  position  of  the  considerations  which  led  to  this  exceptional 
procedure,  they  advise  that  all  Acts  passed  in  this  manner  should 
be  laid  before  Parliament,  who  would  naturally  consider  the  opinion 
of  the  standing  committee  already  referred  to. 

Clause  28.— The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  is  that  the 
present  limitation  on  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Governor- 
General's  Executive  Council  should  be  removed,  that  three  members 
of  that  Council  should  continue  to  be  public  servants  or  ex-public 
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servants  who  have  had  not  less  than  ten  years5  experience  in  the 
service  of  the  Crown  in  India ;  that  one  member  of  the  Council 
should  have  definite  legal  qualifications,  but  that  those  qualifica- 
tions may  be  gamed  in  India  as  well  as  in  the  United  Kingdom  • 
and  that  not  less  than  three  members  of  the  Council  should  be 
Indians.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
members  of  the  Council  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  public  servants 
will,  as  time  goes  on,  be  more  and  more  likely  to  be  of  Indian  rather 
than  of  European  extraction. 

Clause  29.— The  Committee  have  inserted  this  provision  to  allow 
of  the  selection  of  members  of  the  legislature  who  will  be  able  to 
undertake  duties  similar  to  those  of  the  Parliamentary  Under- 
secretaries in  this  country.  It  should  be  entirely  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Governor-General  to  say  to  which  departments  these  officers 
should  be  attached,  and  to  define  the  scope  of  their  duties. 

PART  III. 

Clause  30.— The  Committee  think  that  all  charges  of  the  India 
Office,  not  being  "  agency  "  charges,  should  be  paid  out  of  moneys  to 
be  provided  by  Parliament. 

Clause  31.— The  Committee  are  not  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the 
Council  of  India.  They  think  that,  at  any  rate  for  some  time  to 
come,  it-  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
•fthould  be  advised  by  persons  of  Indian  experience,  and  they  are 
convinced  that,  if  no  such  Council  existed,  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  have  to  form  an  informal  one  if  not  a  formal  one.  Therefore, 
they  think  it  much  better  to  continue  a  body  which  has  all  the 
advantages  behind  it  of  tradition  and  authority,  although  they 
would  not  debar  the  readjustment  of  its  work  so  as  to  make  it 
possible  to  introduce  what  is  known  as  the  portfolio  system.  They 
think,  also,  that  its  constitution  may  advantageously  be  modified 
by  the  introduction  of  more  Indians  into  it  and  by  shortening  of  the 
period  of  the  service  upon  it,  in  order  to  ensure  a  continuous  flow 
of  fresh  experience  from  India  and  to  relieve  Indian  members  from 
the  necessity  of  spending  so  long  a  period  as  seven  years  in  England. 

Ghusa  33. — The  Committee  have  given  most  careful  consideration 
to  the  relations  of  the  Secretary  of  State  with  the  Government  of 
India,  and  through  it  with  the  provincial  governments.  In  the 
relations  of  the  Secretary  of  State  with  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  the  Committee  are  not  of  opinion  that  any  statutory  change 
can  be  made,  so  long  as  the  Governor-General  remains  responsible 
to  Parliament,  but  in  practice  the  conventions  whic^now  govern 
these  relations  may  wisely  be  modified  to  meet  fresh  circumstances 
caused  by  the  creation  of  a  Legislative  Assembly  with  a  large  elected 
maiority.  In  the  exercise  of  his  responsibility  to  Parliament  which 
he  cannot  delegate  to  anyone  else,  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
reasonably  consider  that  only  in  exceptional  circumstances  should 
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In*  !>*>  railed  upon  to  interv^nr  in  waft*M>  of  pnn-iv  Indian  mfn- 
\viu»r«*  th*4  Uovi'rnnu'nt  and  tin*  Ln^Iatiin4  <4  India  an-  us  auvi'Mir 
Thin  examination  of  <h«:»  pwral  proposition  Irad-  iwvifal»ly 
tin*  consideration  nf  one  special  rase  of  iion-intej-  vent  ion.  N 
is  more  likely  to  endan^rr  the  p»od  relation^  het\v*'i-n  India  and 
Urea!  Britain  titan  a  belief  that  India's  li.M-al  policy  ^  dirt,tf*'d.  fvton 
Whjtt'luill  HI  thr  intrn'st?^  ««f  tli«*  frm!**  *if  (irciit  Hvifain,  Th.tt  -,itrh 
a  l-M'lirf  t'Ni.st;;  at  th*s  m«tm<4nt  fii«-r»'  ran  t»r  no  fl«*nl»t,  That  fh^ir 
nii^ht  to  !»«•  nu  n»oin  for  if  in  fin*  lntw«-  i->  *«'|im!Iv  r]»-,M,  lutiui*^ 
position  in  U»{>  Iui|n'tiiil  <  '4int*'?-»"nrp  oju-nrtl  fin*  »Iu«*r  *»*  !!»":,'Mf  lainm 
iM'twrrn  India  Jitifl  tftr  r«'-*f  of  fhf  Kinpur,  t<nf  n*'«:ntni!i»*n.  wifliont 

jio\v*T    tn    It'tn  *la.fr    il-    lik*'}v    to    P'fn.uii    Mt»-J'i«'i  f  l\*\         \     -atr^.H  fnfy 

Milntjnn  oi    ih»"  iju«'Mj<in    r;i?i  i«nl\    !»*•  ^tmr^nU'ril   i»v  fh*-  1^4111   of 

lllHTtv    !<»  !  |H*<  M»vrT.lSJM*'Ii!   ftf    I  lidl.i  !  t  M!«'\  JM«  f  I  s»  ••.*•  t  nn  !'!  iMTiim'U'lHt'nt  •» 

\\lu«'ii  M-rni  In-:,!  titf«*<l  fo  I-ndm"-  n«*»'*!-i  a-»  an  ittU'^.d  jmrfiun  »«f  ?h«* 

British     Knipir*',      It    rannot     l»r    k',uaratif»'i-rl    hv     ^.i.Mnfr    wifltMUt 

liiuifntt^  th*'  nIfiinJit<*  j»»\\rrot  F'<u]jmif^itf  !ur*«ntroj  fla*-  ,Miniini:'f  ra 

|J4iii  ni    India,  and   \\itliout   hiujfjin,!  t!i«'  |*nwrr  nf   \rto   «  Im  ii   r*"4.. 

in  t!tt>  !*rn\vit  ;    and  nrHhcr  t*f  th*v!»«'  hiititaT^Mirv  luid^  a  |*|*MT  in  any 

t»f  1  h*»  Statute  in  th«'   Bntisli    KIMJMVI'.      It   «  tin  ««niv,   t|<«-i«-t'*n-«-,   i»r* 

usHun.'tl    l*v    ail   a*'lino\v!«'tU*nM'nf    <»l    a   <  onv*'ii!  u»n.       \\'hiif**v*'s    hi* 

t  h«*  rii,f!it    fjM'al  |tol»«'y  Inf   indta,  fur  fht-  nrrf|-»  of  lin   «-f«nMti»iri'>  a.1' 

xvi'll  a,H  for  iii'V  ntanutartttn'r-1-',  it  r»  »|Uit»-  rli'ar  that  sin*  •  L*»nfd  liav** 

lip*  HiUW  lihi't't  \  to  rofiHid^r  lirr  tldrj'r.H'f  ,H  HH  Cifruf   llfitiiut,    \UHfndtB, 

X*'\v   X«§aland,   (^uuu'iu  and  South    Ah'tra.       In   fti*-  HHIIUMU  *4   fhr 

t  Nijjiiuit  !«**%  t  Is**!**!'**!'*',  I  Itf*  S«*rr*'!i$iy  of  Stati*  '.•Irtntid  a**  fat  a!«  pov-H|JiJt» 

avoid   ilitri'lcri'un*  oil   f  litn  ?»ui»jf«'t    xvlirn   t  ii*'   <*»«\fi!i|it»-»it    *«f    Iiittui 

anil  ttn  l«i*)ji*iu<ur<'  un*  in  u^tiTinrjit,  aitfl  I|M-\   tiunk  ti*ai   lu;i  iiifi'i'-- 

vi'iition,  \vh«*fi  if  du<*,H  fak**  JJ-JUK'*',  '4|t*»uld  IH*  I$ititt*'ti  ti*  ^ifV^itiintutg 

t  in'  iMfrnuif  ional  ohliuaf  i**fr-*  ««f  t  hi'  Kliijai**  «*!  iiii\-  !JH»  a}  aiiaiiL't'infU^ 

\\ithin  ilh*  Minpin1  to  \\liirh  His  Majofv1.'*  Unvt'iiiii*«¥ut  i^  a  parfv. 

Th»*  v»*lntiiiiiH  ojf  I  h**  S**rr»4tarv  of  Siatr  and  *«f  !  hr  ifnvi-viinu^nf  ol 

luttia    vuth    jJtoviunal    ^ovrritfip'iitH    .nlitjuld,    tti    *h*'    ^olufuttli'i'1** 

liid^iiifnt  ,  !»r  n'uulaH'd   1*\    r-»ii!idur  |irUM't}ilt*^t  HO  far  a*  fit**  n^rrvnl 

*»llbj«M't.H    ii}"**    t'i»ll«TnM*ii.       |l     {oiloVV?*,    I  hf'l'rfofr,   !  itjif     Hi     |iiit"rlv     J»I*O" 


ami  !*'^if*liitui'«'  ar*'  tit  n^rrctu^iti,  ihrit  \i*-tt   fdmuld  t»rdifi«iuly  Jit* 
u)|ci\vt*ft  to  |»i'**va.il,  though  it   IH  ui'fi^fiiiiy  t«»  l«'iu'  lit  iisuid  fh*-  furl 

t  fiat  MHti*'  M'HiTvrfl  ,Ht||ijrrtjt  tlo  i-itvi'T  ttiiitfftH  in  wfiiij}  fin* 


Other  Itiitid,  the  control  of  flte  Uovef'iior  f  t*'tienil  HI  i'mtliril,  tiiwl 
thuH  of  Hie  tSerrHnry  «d  Stwtr,  ^h**nti|  lie  re,Hfrtffeii  in  future  within 
I  fit*  iHurowi'Ml  pomilili'  hiuit^,  wj-iich  wtll  fir  tiffined  |iv  rtilrw  utMlff 
Htib'fliiUM*  II  i4  Hiiuwe  I  of  thr  Hill, 

UuU'1*  uiuU*r  ihtHfliiUH*'  wall  In*  Hul»**itliitrv  I*%i2t»«hitti»n  of 


tt,     Tin*  Hrrr**i«ry  of  Stiiti*  uitght   r 
tlii*m  with  thtf  Stuudutg  l*itntt»itt«*t«  whiM**  rr^iiti 
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mrndrd  in  this  Report  ;  and  Parliament  would  no  doubt  consider 

th«»  ^pinion  of  this  body  when  the  rules  come,  as  it  is  proposed  that 

f  Ii«'y  should  do,  for  acceptance  by  positive  resolution  in  both  Houses, 

The  sum*-  procedure  is  recommended  by  the  Committee  for  adoption 

in  th«*  ejw  of  rules  of  special  or  novel  importance  under  other 

rlimsi's  of  the  Bill.    Jt  must  be  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  decide 

whirh  of  the  many  rules  that  will  fall  to  be  drafted  by  the  Govern- 

ment of  India  run  be  .sufficiently  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  process 

of  iyin^  on  the  tables  of  Parliament  for  a  certain  number  of  days. 

In  dividing  this  point.,  however,  lie  may  naturally  have  recourse  | 

to  f  he  H^lviee  of  1  he  Standing  Committee,  should  it  happen  to  be  in  | 

M'xtinn,  uud   obtain  their  assistance  in  determining  which  rules  ! 

oV^rve  to  be  made  the  subject  of  the  more  formal  procedure  by  | 

jmsit  ivi*  resolution,  j« 

t'hiuw  .'Jf>.  This  rluu.se  carries  out  the  recommendation  of  Lord 
rH'\ve\s  Committee  to  appoint  a  High  Commissioner  for  India,  to 
In-  ]mid  out  of  Indian  rovenucH,  who  will  perform  for  India  functions 
«*i  Htfenev,  as  distinguiHhwl  from  political  functions,  analogous  to 
thiKse  now  jM'rfonned  in  tin1  oilie.en  of  the  High  Commissioners  of  the 
Dominions, 

.PAIIT  IV. 

r'/*n/xr  .'Jii.  Tin*  Committee  do  not  conceal  from  themselves  that 
th*'  position  of  thr  public.  Hervicea  in  working  the  new  constitutions 
in  Hi*'  provinn\s  will,  in  certain  circumstances,  be  ^difficult.  They 
HIV  of  opinion  that-  thtw  H<M'vic.o«  have  deserved  the  admiration 
IUH!  grid  itudv  of  t  he  whole-  Empire.  They  know  that  some  members 
of  tin*  wrvic.oH  regard  the  windom  of  the  proposed  changes  with 
xntvi*  mmgiving,  nnd  that  Home  fear  that  those  changes  will  not 
lt«wl  to  thr  \\rlfure  of  the  Indian  masses.  They  are  convinced, 
viT,  timt  the  nerviceB  will  accept  the  changing  conditions  and 
inevitable  alteration  in  their  own  position,  and  devote  them- 
H  in  all  loyalty  to  making  u  HUCCCBS,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  of  the 


n*'W  roitHtuoiu 

In  the  tmwwu'H,  ollic^vH  Horving  in  a  reserved  department  will  be 
omlrollod  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  and  in  a  transferred  depart- 
ment bv  t!uk  (lovevuor  acting  with  ministers,  but  in  both  cases  alike 
the  luwomii  roncurronco  of  the  Governor  should  be  regarded  as 
eHHential  in  the  eane,  «{  all  orders  of  any  importance  prejudicially 
idleditiK  tlie  ]>omtion  or  pronpccts  of  officers  appointed  by  the 


State. 


rwrnniuy  \n  rwau\  ,     , ,  ,     ,,       . 

The  (lojumittw  think  that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
»«.<w  to  tlH-  public,  nwvants  the  career  ia  life  to  which  they  looked 
(urw*ni  whon  they  wore  recruited,  and  they  have  introduced  feesh 
uroviHioiu.  into  thin  olawe  to  that  end.  If  friction  occurs  a  ^-adjust- 
iiinnt  <»f  wnw»w  »uul  places  may  often  get  over  the  difficulty,  and  the 
(Juvi-mur  muHt  always  regard  it  as  one  of  his  most  important  duties 
to  mtablwh  a  complete  understanding  between  his  mimsteis  and  the 
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ofHriTs  through  whom  tlirv  will  havr  to  \u»rk,  Hut  if  fhrn'  an1 
ln<'mhr]>  <>f  th*1  srrvirr  \vhoM1  *If»ulits  a>  to  flir  rft<:u$y;*'H  to  In*  ina.ih' 
arr  ,vo  il«'i»ply--H»ot«Ml  that  t  (try  tVr}  tltrv  rannot  tiM'fullv  ru<li'H\nur 
to  faki*  part  in  th«*m,  t!n*n  tin*  rujnnntu**'  think  it  would  i»nly  b»*  fair 
to  thost*  otiit'i»r>i  that  I  h«'  y  .sh<*uhi  b»*  ofb'i'ni  an  fjuivahMtt  rairrr 
Hs«*v\hrr<\  if  it  is  in  tin*  pow*M  o|  HH  Maj«v.tv'*  (in 
M»,  or.  Hi  fit*'  last  ir.sMri  ,  that  th«'\  ^luiuh!  }»»•  al!«»\vr«i 
NU«*h  |>rn~»ion  ;m  ||H»  SfM-rrtaiy  ut  Slid**  HI  i'mniril  ui 
Msifaliir  tit  th*'ir  j»*vi*»il  of  srrvirp. 

P\H|-    V. 


o  rhani,;**'-*  *»  '.MII!  &••••*!  JUM'*"  Hi  f!*r  r*«ui«t  it  ut  i»«n,  whrfJu'i 
in  thr  fnuu'lmr  -nr  in  t-h»*  lists  *>f  r«"-it»r\i'4  IMP!  f  j^ui>frrr»"«I  .-»t}hj*-rt'-,  »»r 
othiTwr*!*.  hhinild  In*  tuaih*  ut  tin*  iuf  rival,  1.1«*'  r'nunin^-tiMii  will  !H» 
fully  cinpnvviM"*1*!  l*»  twarntnt*  Hir  wurkiu^  <*f  I(H'  t-nnuf  it  utimi  >  m  ail 
fln»ir  «l«*faiU  in  th«'  pfnvinrr^,  and  !*»  a*tvr*r  \vh«'tl»*-r  thr  Urn*'  ha-^ 
«'i»in»*  fur  full  i"*'H]HHiHi!»|r  uj>\i'i!imi*nt  in  oath  pt»»vuM.'«\  i»j-  m  tin* 
ult«M'ttaf  ivc  wlirth**r  «n«l  to  what  *'\r*'t»t  thr  |.Mm**r-*  of  m«lf  ^«»vriti 
w«*nt  alr«fa«ly  ^riUHrd  Nhotihl  In1  rxti'ijiivtl,  *»r  lUMthtifii,  «*t  vt'tf  rtrti-il, 
It-  shutthi  l»i*  *'l«»artv  uitii^rHfiMHi,  ulnn,  thai  il*r  i'ouiiiUHHiun  ntMiuhl 
hi*  tnupMVvrml  to  **  \atniti**  tmtu  fh<*  \\itrkuiu  of  tin*  f  m\nmii»*itf  nl 
IIMJJH  HIM!  ti»  miviHf  ill  r'.'Hpt'rl  uf  flir  l*nv**riiifif"nf  of  (n*tta  no  I«^H 
thufi  in  r^.spMri  i»{  t  ht*  |trtivifit'tiil  noviTiiHj«*tifHt 

S,     Thi«  I'MUt'lln!*'*   t  IM*  f  "inutlUf  ti'i'Vs  MprcitM'    irfuinllirintjit  tot|H   M{$ 
til*'     Hill.       Th«T»*    rriliiMJi    rri'tnut    Mfh«*V    Inptrn    \\hi«'h    tin    ft**!     r»»n 

v«'HJ««iiiIy    full    \vtthin   an\i    piititruhir   «'hin>*',     *I'h»*    t'ir»l    «»f    !!*•*>»<* 

},H  thr  t  iTitiniriif  of  Burma,  HIP!  itff**r  hrunn^  fsuirfirt*  Ih*-  <'i»in 
niiffri*  hnvr  nof  Jittvi«rtl  tliu!  lluniMt  nhoiti*!  IM*  iin-lttdni  \ufhin  thr 
Mrhria*'.  Tlify  do  nit!  <loul»l  hut  tluit  flu*  Hitr$iM*Hr  hnvr  ilfnorvi-tl 
iiiii!  hhmihl  n*n«tv«*  H  roiintif  uttoti  aiinlo^ouH  to  that  pr**vi4«'d  in  thin 
Bill  for  thnr  intlian  fi'Uow-Muttj^cf.H.  fliit  Iliiruyi  IH  oiilv  In  urriitntf 
purl  itf  t!nr  r«*,Hpoii,Hihilii  v  of  thr  Ctiivrrtior  U»*tMfi'al  of  {tttim,  Th«* 
tiuntt^*4  nr»*  UH  liintttu't  from  I!H*  InttiuuM  in  uir«* 
fhi'V  ii  r<*  froiti  fli*'  Iltiti^h, 

t',    Utiuht.H  IIHV**  li***»it  «'Xj>n«HMiHi  fr«»i»  ««'v*«fi»l 

Uw*  tiimniMul  ii*IjtiHtinrist  prti|totit*<l  !n*t.wt*rn  Ih**  CVnfrnl  mid  f*r*»- 
vitiviiil  (tuv«4t*niiM*titri  tn  hutia,  Without  *%t|*r*'*^iitn  j.iny  i»|ituittu  <*t» 
thin  i>otjir«»vi'r."»v,  fin*  f*t>mtuitt*M*  itr!»'fj»f  uml  «*itcittrm*  th**  r^rnni- 
iii**ii*lnf  itin  of  th«*  U<iV4*r*mt'*iit  ««f  Iwtiii  tttnt  »i  fully  f 
rotUtiUHMtttft  nhouiii  h«*  lipjiiiiitlwl  to  i»lvt«-*'  IIH  to 
wiiiHt  ntfitributiiitiM  fruin  th«»  ptovinriai  M;ov**rnini*iitn  to-  tin*  (Vntrul 
Cj<iv«*rtitii«*tit  MhmtM  in  fiif-tiri1  fit*  nt{juHti*dt 

10,  Th*«  Uoiiitiiittin*  think  thiit  it  tuny  nfhnt  |^ri*iilly  &m\nt  tin* 
*'iil  i»4ucuittuu  of  Itiilii*  if  tttiittdiiig  (*.ummittt*oii  of  tht*'l«<KiHUtivt* 
tire  iittiictwit  to  wrtiiitt  (U^mrtnWtiiH  of  (jovi^rntn^Sit,  lint  th**y  only 
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«'.\|»mvs  this opinion  on  the  understanding  that  the  appointment  of 
Htu.'h  rummittmi,  their  composition,  and  the  regulations  which 
p'vrrn  their  procedure,  shall  be  matters  wholly  and  exclusively 
within  tin*  discretion  of  the  Governor-General  or  of  the  Governor 
UH  I  IH*  nisi*  may  be.  •  A 

II.  Tite  ( 'ommitUu*  are  impressed  by  the  objections  raised  by  many  ft 

witiH'.vu-s  to  fin*  manner  in  which  certain  classes  of  taxation  can  be  f 

buil  upon  the  people,  of  India  by  executive  action  without,  in  some 
nines,  any  statutory  limitation  of  the  rates  and,  in  other  cases,  any 
utlrtfuutr  pn'si'ription  by  statute  of  the  methods  of  assessment. 
T!H»Y  t'wtxitier  that  t  he  imposition  of  new  burdens  should  be  gradually 
Iwwtfht  wore,  within  the  purview  of  the  Legislature.  And  in  parti- 
rulur,  without  expressing  any  judgment  on  the  question  whether  ! 

tin'  lun«l  revenue  in  a  rent  or  tax,  they  advise  that  the  process  of 
iTvbing  the  hind  revenue  atiHCftHments  ought  to  be  brought  under 
««I*wt*r  n^uliifion  by  Htatute  an  noon  as  possible.  At  present  the  \ 

.statutory  buHiH  for  charging  revenue  on  the  land  varies  in  different 
jw*vin<M';< ;  but  in  Home  at.  least  the  pitch  of  assessment  is  entirely  |. 

at  tin*  tl?srretion  of  the  executive  government.    No  branch  of  the  1 

mlmini.Htnition  in  regulated  witli  greater  elaboration  or  care;   but  ! 

tin*  penplf  who  are  mont  affected  have  no  voice  in  the  shaping  of  the  V 

*VHt<<mk  and  th<»  ntle,H  are  often  obscure  and  imperfectly  understood  j 

|iy  th<w<«  who  pay  the  revenue.    The  Coumuttee  are  of  opinion  that  J| 

t  IH*  \  itw*  tuw  rome  to  embody  in  the  law  the  main  principles  by  which  |! 

flu*  tunri  n»vt*uu«fc  in  detertturied,  the  methods  of  valuation,  the  pitch  I 

of  unMWMW<»nt,  the  periods  of  revmion,  the  graduation  of  enhance-  j 

in^ntH,  and  tlu*  other  chief  processes  which  touch  the  well-being  of  |> 

flit'  n«v*»mtifc  Payers,    The  subject  is  one  which  probably  would  not  *' 

IK*  ! nuinferred  to  ministers  until  the  electorate  included  a  satisfactory  | 

irnnwntulion  of  rural  intcrents,  those,  of  the  tenantry  as  well  as  of  I 

tin*  lundlnrdM;  and  the  system  should  be  established  on  a  clear 
nhit-utory  haniH  before  this  change  takes  place.  I 

12.  T'hf  ( .Committee  have  not"  hitherto  touched  on  the  sub]ect  ot  |; 

rdunitiuH  in  India,  and  it  is  far  too  large  for  them 'to  make  any  y 

nttt'wpt  to  doai  with  it  adequately.  They  have  accepted  the  recom- 
mcndiitimi  of  the  Functions  Committee  that,  subject  to  certain 
rtwrvatinnn  about,  the  UniverHities,  the  responsibility  for  the  whole 
Mil  of  <'duoatum  in  each  province  should  be  transferred  to  ministers. 
Thfv  Hit arh  much  importance,  however,  to  the  educational  advance- 
titf tit  of  the  deprwrod 'and  backward  classes,  and  they  trust  that  the 
tutbjed  will  reeeive  npecial  attention  from  ministers.  They  are  a  so 
smpWd  hv  the  advantage  of  Boards  such  as  Sir  Michael  Sadler 
bw  lidviHecim  Bengal,  for  the  assistance  of  ministers  in  controlling 
th«  different  graded  of  education,  and  they  trust  that  ministers  will 
tw  their  way  from  the  outset  to  constitute  such  Boards  m  every 
ttrovinr*  The  Committee  would  similarly  commend  to  ministers 
IL  advisability  ol  creating  local  government  departments  m  the 
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It}.    Th«'  < 

tjnii  UM'arJJ  pi'nvittrtal  t!ovrnittl«'Uf  of  a  ^f  f  *  »lttf  <l*'pa  1  1  !si*'lsl  of  Fui. 
whit'li  Will  h«TU'  liofh   ->J<1*<  <.  of  UN'  <{o%«'V!nu*'t»t   ,i!lk»", 

1!,     Tin-    (  'niMiiutf  »•*'    haw    l»*'*'ii    yi'r.ifh;    .•••.fnj«'K    h'v    t  lir    f*a 
n'pn'sritt.u  juit'*  IIKM!*-  to  fh»'ui  i»v  iif\rjal  \uf  nr  '»••.«•*•*,  !»<»'?  h  of   I!rt 
and  lmlia?i  bill  h.  to  t  hr  «'Jb-«  f  t|j;*f  f  !>«•  <  .%»vn  tmi**!if  *«f  huli.i  ,UH! 
pruvinn.il   ^uvrniiiM'tit;,    IHU-.T    IM^-MUT'   morr    v*«r,ij,    ^IM!    put    ( 
tht'ir  vi**w  *if  whijf  ihr  MOIM!  <»|"  l?s*-li»i  f«-»jn!rr--  uitli.  ni'tn-  rmir.p.);i' 

HluH1  ptTiistrllf*'  fliiUI  tin'\    IhiVt'  ill  fftr  pit  •.<  .      ft    }iii  •  l*rru  j  r|u  f-.r 

1*M  liriu  t  li.il  if  will  In-  M|  f  hr  lit  in"  -^  uupi»rt  ,iln'»'  ni  1  |i<-  fiji  nr*-  f  'h,?J 


.11' 


^»»    f!i*'    prtiplr    nf    linli.l    flu"    I*-,  I  .»•!!*    \vliT      t-lrjiji... 

-*  \\~iMf-t.i  Uliilrfilr  '|*'M«h»Hj,  illl'l  f  Ii»"  .11  i'Minr  lit  . 

.H'iU!Il,f  prn|uri,l|.i  \\hlrh  t  IHH  r«»ii-,i*irr  tt||!  It*-  «!••!  1  uurrif  ,M  tn  f  (tr 
WrlfiMf  ««(  t  !»*'  rt»tHjtr\,  If  w,!,1*  li'plf^i'litfil  In  lit*'  r'^jjijlil!  fi-r  «  h;j.t 
ill  JUT1.  rlit  ,  hi  ;t  :l»?i-,it  *•  \frjjt,  Hi*'  r.i  **'  I*1!'  tii»-  p»«h»  \  of  fhi"  *i»«\<T?i 

iiM'nf  of  India  jjful  M|  f|i*-  jtrrtvtrtrial  i*H\riimt*'tjt  •«  J;^  unlu).M\vfj  tn  flu- 

Illjo,',!^;  u|    Iltiil.niH,    \vhrif,  «'•«   t|i*'   r.l'tr   (i!/iMlt--f    f  Ilitf    pnjli   v    ]•-    }tr«'i  «?Mlfi|* 


SiTiHiU'v   *»f  Slat*'  fm    iitiiiu  ami  tit**   V»CI-IM\.      It    r.  *|i-ali    with  m 

piirai'raph  *rjt»  of  thru  report  on  !ij»Im?$  <  'nir*t  iluf  toiia)  U«*t'oinr., 

I  .%„      In    fniirluHHUi    th*'    I  'ojjjiuif !<*»'    ruiphaf  M  alb.     irpttiiiatt-    tin- 
?*ttjj!i5«*.'*tiiiii  fljiif  f  h**  t'hiuii.**"*  ns  fftr-*  Hill  tit  t  hr  f*«nt»  of  !!»-  piovihftui 

ytWnilllt'Uftt     *»f      fuitui.     iiJtpK'      nit\      rmttlrillltltfH'U     o|      flu-      prrnrlil 

?«y,Hf<*!it    of    p>\rHtttH'it1    iti    Iiitha,      Hi*1    <t**\i*nuu«Mit    o|    Iivdui    hit1* 

!i«'l"vi'*'**.H  IjiiH  Iri't'li  tin*  ill!  i'»nlu«'t  ion  into  liiiha  of  a  iri^n  of  la«  ,  to 
\vhirli  fin*  ^ovrrituirfif  U.M»tf  1?*  a«»  wwh  '.til»j*'»'t  an  thr  proplr  if 

UtrV*'I'fiH,      |f  fi  |jc*  f'rj»roiM*!f  to  it   t  f}jit   Its  lot  in  if    ha1*  fn'rii  *•  v'ri  v  «  h*Tr 

U.liy  fo|  IH  of  null.**!  if  til  lo^nai  Mt'lf  j4oVriHtH*'1it  on  iiU\  pail  of  Ilitllii, 
Illlu  itli  liM'  uffirr  hlilid  lii'hl  I  |i<*  I  toYr!JI|JI*''li1  of  ||j»tui  Hj^ullv  H'^jmli* 
nilili*  to  ith«j|f  for  tin  rvi'I'V  arliMll,  if  r»»itl*I  itol  In*  oll<r!«i*n«  m  tin4 
pruvintTM  aiiv  umr*'  than  jit  tin*  *'*"«! rill  nr»t  of  HMX*<tufM*'!*t,  But, 

liiis  hr«'tt  Hliit't  for  fhr  wi'Ifai'**  *»(  tin*  itm.Hhi'M  *»l  t  h»f  p^opli*  of  tntliti. 

llL     Tin*   <.\*lUftiiUt*t*    h*».v*»   dir*4riri|    1  hr    Muiiitr.s    of    |*tr*rt« 
iajj;««i'li*'V  with   ApjH'tiiJiri'M,  to  }»»'  lunl   brfoir   ttnth    HOIIHI'^  of 
Wt'flt , 


APPENDIX  B 

(ioVKRXMKNT  OF  INDIA  ACT,  1919. 

[«  &  10  GKO.  5.] 

CHAPTER   101. 

An  Act  to  make*  further  provision  with  respect  to  A.B.ioi9. 
llio  (tovernment  of  India.     [23rd  December  1919.] 

U;IIKHKAS  i!   is  ilw  declared  policy  of  Parliament  to  provide 
for  tin*  innvasmg  annotation  ol;  Indians  in  every  branch  of 
hiilwn  udmtniKt  ration,  and  for  the  gradual  development  of  self- 
#tv«'rwn«  ^itHtitutionH,  with  a  view  to  the  progressive  realisation 
|miisiblt'  govmuwint  in  BntiHh  India  as  an  integral  part  of 


And  whi«n*ii,s  j>ro#tv«H  iu  giving  effect  to  this  policy  can  only 
ii*'  jirhii»v«'<I  bv  Humwuve  stages,  and  it  is  expedient  that  substantial 
Mi'jtM  in  thin  <tin*rf  ion  «hould  now  be  taken  : 

And  wln'»vas  th<»  time  and  manner  of  each  advance  can  be  deter- 
ww«'«l  iinly  by  Piu'tianu'itt,  upon  whom  responsibility  lies  for  the 
wrlfur*4  utul  udvaiM'eiiH^nt  of  the  Indian  peoples  : 

AIM!  wln'n'u.H  tin*  action  of  Parliament  in  such  matters  must 
in*  nuidi'd  by  tlu»  tHJ-oporai-ion  received  from  those  on  whom  new 
<t{>)iort  unities  t»f  HwvK'e  will  be  conferred,  and  by  the  extent  to 
whi«'h  it  in  found  that  confidonco  can  be  reposed  in  their  sense  of 


Ami  wlii'n'aH  nmrum'iitly  with  the  gradual  development  of 
Hi'If  -K**v«*rnin^  iiwliiutionH  in  the  Provinces  of  India  it  is  expedient 
to  gw*  i<»  thow*  Provinces  in  provincial  matters  the  largest  measure 
of  imh'pt'miciu'C  of  th<*  (Government  of  India,  which  is  compatible 
with  tin*  dw»  dincharge  by  the  latter  of  its  own  responsibilities  : 

lii'  it  l!H»rofori*  eiiac.lod  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty, 
by  in»i  with  flu1  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Trmjtwjil,  an<!  (-oiuiuon«»  in  thifi  present  Parliament  assembled, 
and  by  tin*  uutlioriiy  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

PART  L 

LOCAL  OOVKJINMBNTS. 

1    (1)  i'rovwion  may  bo  made  by  rules  under  the  Government  Classifica- 

«i[  Iiuiiii  Act,  1915,  u«  !UiHMul(>d  by  the  Government  of  India  (Amend-  «on  oc 

inoiit)  Aft,  11)16  (which  Act,  as  so  amended,  is  in  this  Act  referred  andpro. 

to  UH  *  th«»  jtrilU'ipal  Act  ')—  vincial 
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{„)  fnr  |}M,  rlii^sifn-af  ion  of  ^nl»p'«-f^,  in  rrlafinn  to  th«-  fini'-fiunn 
°f  ijov»«rnni»'nt.  a*  ivntral  and  provincial  suhjeet*.  fnr  the 
purpose  of  dt**tinu'uiHhin;j  the  functions  «»f  local  jL*o^«Tn- 
wents  and  local  !»*t!i^hif  nrcn  from  the  fun<  finn«  *»f  the 

<»OVerUoM»r  llenil   in    t'otincil    iilpl    f  he    Indian    1*^*1^1,4  1  ur»*  ", 

(/))  fnr  tin*  <i»«vnltitifin  i»f  auihf»rifv  in  r**^|H'rf-  f>!  pr«*vin«Mai 
:Hti!>j»:i<'f  H  to  h»«'al  ynv«TitMi**nt^,  »iii*l  f*»r  tli»«  aiiitfiifiou 

nf   r«*Vr||UrH  ur  «»fh«T    Iftniii'V-H  IM   f||HH»*   L!**V*'rulM»'lft  H  "„ 

{*•)  for  th»-  n*<r  nn«l*'r  Th«» 


(*/}  for  fh*'  tmtinfrr  from  luimtiu  ffv*j  |»m\in*-iai  su 
MiJ»ji*r<H  fin  thi.H  ,\*'f  tvfrrtvif  fti  JIM  "  !r4!i»-f»-rr»'*i  s 
In  ihi*  atifiiitHHf  rnf  ifitt  <»{  f-h*'(  jjji*v*jriM»r  .nrtni^  wit  h 
4j»j'«»inti4r!  ni$*l«*r  thi^  V*»  uu*i  f<»r  fli*-  ulhu- 

rrv«'!Hl*'H    uf    tUHUr1*    f»»f    t  h»'    |iUrHiHr    M|    .»*1M  h    ;M| 


(2)  Wiflionf  j»r»»]u«lirr  tn  fhr  yy^''ni!tfv  nf  f 
ilrn  Hindi'  fur  th«*  iiUovt'-iufniion*1*!  j»urjH»M»H 

(i)   r^j^nlHt**   fh«*   »'\f*'ut   HII«!    ft»n*titi«in,H   «*(   wurh   »l«-v 

iiltorutinn,  and  f  run«f**f  ; 

(it)  prnvit!**  fnr  fixing  fh*»  ffintrihutioUH  }Miviit»t<*  l»v  lf*«-»il 
MMMtfH  tu  III*4  <li»v»*nu>r  Uritrfu!  in  rnunril,  and 
tittftM  u  fir.Hf  rlmrk***  *»»  nllnmt***!  r 


(iii)  j>rovi*ii*  fur  ron«tift»tih^  u  fnmnn*  d*'|»arf  tut-itt  in  aitv  pr*i- 
viitrr,  n»«i  n^utuhnjyt  tin*  function*  ««}  fhiif  tl*-|mrt  inrnf  ; 

(iv)  provide  for  rebuilt!  ing  th«*  *v\rrriw  uf  fhi«  uutliortt-y  vrntrti  m 
flit1  Itinil  ^ovi»r!ini»'Ht-  «f  u  prnvitir**  ov»»r  nit'iiin^rM  u(  flir 
pithlit*  Mi4rvir*'M  therein  I 

(V)  provide  ftir  the  Hettieiurut  of  tlduhtM  ttrininK  HH  t«i  U  hither  HliV 

JMiitt**r  iltii'H  or  «IueH  not  relni^  to  H  prnvtnrnti  Mulijrrt 
tir  it  tmn*fi*rrefj  Miihjerf,  iuid  for  the  trenfinrnf  of  tiuttterM 

whieii    Ilflert    hiifh    II    triMtHferri'ii    Mttlijerf    und    «    Htibjert 

wliirli  in  not  tmn»f**rrett  ;  iiisit 

(vi)  uuiki'  Mioli  fiiiwri|Uf*ntiid  iirtii  Hiippletni'iitii}  prnvi*ioitM  IN 
appi*nr  iirn»iw*Hry  or  exjMuJi**nt  : 

JViivid'tnl  thiiti  without-  prejudice  tuntty  ni*iirriit  juiw«*r  of 
or  altering  rtitej*  undrr  tin*  prinripiil  Art  ,  t-Jn*  rule*  xhnil  n«tt- 
flit*  r^vcu^iitiftn  or  *(UH|*i*f)Mt(m  of  the  irti«t*ffr  of  juty  itithjef-t  rxrept 
with  Itit*  ittiiirticitt  of  tlii*  Hrnvtitry  of  Hini<*  in  (Vuttrt!, 

(5)  Tin*  |x>w<*rn  of  nu|M»ri«t«»iHlrnri»,  direction,  mid  t*otitr<il  over  I«MNI| 
govartmuintfi  v*mt^*«l  in  th«*  Clov«»rnor'Oi«!u*rAl  in  C'cnutrit  i$ric|t*f  tin* 
principal  Act  tttmlt*  in  reltittoti  to  trft!i«ft*rri*<!  ntit*ji*c*t«,  hi*  «*x<*n^iM*«t 
only  for  nuob  pur|Kwt»ii  a«  nmy  \w  »j>i*rj(ii*d  in  nitt*»  intuit  uml**r  thitt 
Act,  but  the  Gov«rnor*Utfni%ral  in  (Vmnctl  nhttll  IM*  the  note  jticlgi* 
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us  to  whether  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  of  such  powers  in  any  A.D.1919 
particular  nine  comes  within  the  purposes  so  specified.  

(1)  Th«»  I'Xpn'HHionH  "  central  subjects "  and " provincial  subjects " 
as  usefHn  (this  Art.  moan  subjects  so  classified  under  the  rules. 

Provinria.1    HubjeotH,    other   than   transferred    subjects,    are   in 
this  Art-  referred  to  UH  "  renerved  subjects  ", 

2.     (1)  The  provision  in  subsection  (1)  of  section  thirty  of  the  Borrow- 
priwipul   Act,   which  gives  power  to  local  governments  to  raise  in§ 
HH»n«*y  on  mil  or  pemmal  estate  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  Powers  of 
izm-ermnentH  by  way  of  mortgage  or  otherwise,  shall  have  effect  as  J^ern- 
f hough  that-  provision  conferred  a  power  on  local  governments  to  merits, 
raise  money  (»u  the  Hecurity  of  their  allocated  revenues,  and  to  make 
prnper  fisHurawes  for  that  purpose.. 

(2)  Provision  may  bo,  made  by  rules  under  the  principal  Act 
JIM  to  the  eonditionw  under  which  the  power  to  raise  loans  on  the 
siM'urity  of  allocated  revenues  shall  be  exercised. 

{*!)  ft\w  provision  in  sxibscction  (1)  of  section  thirty  of  the  principal 
Art,  \vh  irii  enables  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  with  the  con- 
rurrenee  of  it  majority  of  votes  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  India 
to  pn%«rribo  provisions  or  conditions  limiting  the  power  to  raise 
m<w*'y»  nhnll  i'oaso  to  have  effect  aa  regards  the  power  to  raise  money 
mi  I!M*  Hoeurity  of  allcx'ated  revenues. 

8*     ( 1 )  The  ]>ri»Hi(lencio»  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  Fort  St.  George,  Revised 
ami  Bombay,  ami  the  provinces  known  as  the  United  Provinces,  the  system 
Punjab,  Bihar  and  Orissa,  the.  Central  Provinces,  and  Assam,  shall  of  local 
««ueh  b«*  governed,  in  relation  to  reHervecl  subjects,  by  a  governor  ^S^ 
in  rouuc'il,  aud  in  relation  to  transferred  subjects  (save  as  otherwise  certain    ' 
provided  by  thin  Act)  by  the  governor  acting  with  ministers  appointed   provinces. 
ttml**r  thin  Aet, 

The  said  preside neieB  and  provinces  are  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
"  ^ivernor'H  prcivinc<^  n  and  the  two  first-named  presidencies  are 
in  thin  Act  referred  to  as  the  presidencies  of  Bengal  and  Madras.  ^ 

(2)  The  provisions  of  section  forty-six  to  fifty-one  of  the  principal 
Art,  UK  amended  by  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  the  United  Provinces, 
the  Punjab,  Bihar  and  Orissa,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  Assam, 
in*  thoy  apply  to  the  presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  : 
Provided  that  the  governors  of  the  said  provinces  shall  be  appointed 
nftpf  oonauitation  with  the  Governor-General. 

4*-   (I)  The  governor  of  a  governor's  province  may,  by  notifica-  Appoint- 
t ion,  appoint  ministers,  not  being  members  of  his  executive  council  ment  of 

or  other  officials,  to  administer  transferred  subjects,  and  any  ministers  ^  ^ 

mi  appointed  ahall  hold  office  during  his  pleasure.  >        cil  secre-  ^ 

Tfwre  may  be  paid  to  any  minister  so  appointed  in  any  province  taries.  I 

the  Mm«  aafary  as  i«  payable  to  a  member  |>f  the  executive  council  ^ 

In  that  provinces  unless  a  smaller  salary  is  provided  by  vote  of  the  u 

Irgblntive  council  of  the,  province.  .  |; 

m  No  winwter  shall  hold  office  for  a  longer  period  than  six  j 

'  I 


and  coun-  t* 


r>7r.          UuVKKXMKNT   oF    IXfMA    A*T,    HIM* 

A.fl,  l!H"»    HH'mfiH.    linl^S*     fl»'     I.''     Mf    l»»Tn!il«    -     ,if]    rI»Ti.-»|     p;rTi»h»T    nf 


I'll   In  JvfotJMlJ  f"  traf'i-ff'nv*!    Mlbj»vt  .,   OM-  </MVrninr    /hull   }•„-.  •  'tut 

i»v  f  ho  ;if|  viro  uf  his  nnnnf  'T-*,  ISM  ]»'••>'.,  !>»•  •••»  •  .^ffj»'!»-«if  «",iii--,r  fm}j-4Mi 
from  Hirir  M|*ini»>n,  in  whi»-h  »M"«-  h«-  mav  P^IIIIP--  a*  f*"n  fr*  !•«,-  tu 
oflMTwiH»<    than    in    an-nnlano'    with    t,vtf    ;i<fvf«  >•  •      Pr»t\i.K'»j    t 
nil*'*    in.  iv    in-    mail**    iin»!*T    th>*    j»ruj'"!i»al     V»  *    f»»r    tfi*--    f>-ninr; 


f»    a    VilfiHIi'V,    th«T»'    !<    l't»»    JnUir%*'T    l?t    rlj.ifi;.'    nf    tfj»-     ••ilfa 

i*v  snrh  juHh*»rity  ;uvl  in  nurVi  ni\u-iiP-t  ,r-.  ?>rn   !»•  t«r.  •H-ril^-tl  In" 
riil«"-j, 

(il  Tli*-  i*iiv»*rn<»r  »»f  a  j,«i-»vrrnMr'-»  ]»?»»<,  P;»-,-   M.-IV   :0   hr-,  »lr;»  rrt 


»T»'    ^«a        •«'•    pari      f»»    «  MJITJ*  t      •)«  >-r«-i  ;*rt.-^    -..    :ij.',.rniif  •••      Jinr 
i;ilarv  a--»  mat,1  l»i*  |>f  »KV!*I»'»1  l*v-  *,-nf»-  »*!  f|j«-  l»-**t-;!;jT  i  v  »•  imun  tj. 

A  r»iunn!    .Trrr-tarv  •-,)«,  ill  »  .-a  -•-  fu  I»»«H  Mih>-k-  3f  i,(    ,,.».,»-..  f,<r  rjjlfr 

fll.'HI    -a\    HtMfjflt'-*  f«»  J««-  a   Hn-Jnlirr  M!:   fh«-   t»'t"3  sl.itf;  ••  »»«M»I»-J}. 

l,J!»4l.!t$'-  4  5.         ft  ^    Til"     pfnVI'iJfm    Hi     •.rifimi     t*«'fU     'ii-Vi-H    »  <f    ff.--     1  -T  Us«   J  }  .:|,1      \i 

f|tni  y  thai     tttM    «»l    fftf    nirmt>»-r'i    of    f)»r    I-\I-M|!  \\  .-    n.Mt;*!l    »••?'    f  h«-     ^MV*-n» 

'•  i         i  of  a    !«r<*VllMV   JHIJHt    l|j|\r    tiri-n    f«»t    ;*^    !*•;«,'•;!    ?«»•]%••    Vitt-t   111    t'ih*"    -.•••fVI» 

«^  \routt\r  <»f     til*'     t'fntt'li     ill     ln«ll;l,     ^hall     hav»-    rfl.-rf     ,n     f!jMiS'r'h     *     »•»!»•"    Wi-r 

rnunritx,      Hiilmtif  u!r>|    for  *'  !\vn,"  aii'i    *K«-     <r»' 


<'*ilrulf;h        iMfii'*,    uf      -t*»n»hiiv,    --ilnil.   fhttin^    Is!  t   n»fittui 

In*  a  ni»'wl»»'r  nf  th«*  u»*v^ntMt'-i  ruin.  ?|,  ^Is.di  »-.*:tn«-  !»«  Jj^ 

(«l     l'p»%  IHlnU     tn.IV     l«*     HltMl*"     |»\      r<|lfM     Ululrt     f!i*       f'T  1!M  5 

fu     til*'     »Uahfl«-;tf  !i'*!lH     !n     h»-     r»**|IJ 


A*'t  »•*  iini»"h*t»**l  J«v  linn  SUM  fit  »n. 

IfU-HiiP^ts  8.       |I|    All    »»r*|»'f.H    aii»l    u!li»T    J»fm  «'»*«ln»t"»    »•<    ')»»•     ^t-vrritiitfi 

•*^  H  ^i»vi'tn<if  '?*  jinfVfftit'  "tljuijf  tti*  »•  vprcHHiui  fn  In-  tiiii()«-  t»r  fli«-  i»f»»^ 

^U^ril','!t|  nt»'Iif  f*f  til*'  j'fM\iit*'i%  (iH<i  nUall  !**•  ituf  h*-!|t  j*'iif  r<|  im  ili»-  t*ii\  »-t  iu«r 

ni|lj  "  liV    ml*'    titri'rf,    H*I,    fiMttrVrr,    fl|:|f     |irMVtn!i«U    Chilli    l*r     ii»8|«|r     |*V 


with  Mthji*rt  H  (l'r*|U  olli*"?  nfifiT 

«Mni*»rrr»,  Ottl«TM    nfl<l     |«riif<-i«illi»j» 

ratl«*<i   Ililtf  »|?N'Hll*t||  |jt  ,4|jv    l»-j*iil    jirnrrmitlkK  Mil   0»r   |/f«*i|fi«|    t  )utf 

ni'fr  iftif  *ln!y  iitiMlt'  liy  tit*"  j|«iv«*fiiiuriii  M|  I  In*  {ffnviiK  i*. 
(tij  Tli**  iJtuvrriurr  uiiiv  iimk*'  rttli^  IMP!  **r»irr»  f«*r  th«-  im*r« 

V**hii*llt   IfiiiiHiit'liiili  tif  {flliiin^HH  i||  hin  r^rrllliV**  rtmtu'll  ftlni 


ntli'H  iiittt  i»nl»*r,«*  ittttttt  hi*  tmitnt  »M  brmn  tin-  ur*|i«r  «»r  I  In*  ««  I  *»( 

U[ovi'riut)i*!tt  of  lli**  |ir*iviiii'i\ 
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The  governor  may  also  make  rules  and  orders  for  regulating  the  A-]D 

relations  between  his  executive  council  and  his  ministers  for  the       

purpose  of  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  local  government. 

Provided  that  any  rules  or  orders  made  for  the  purposes  specified 
in  this  section  which  are  repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  any  rules 
made  under  the  principal  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act  shall,  to  the 
extent  of  that  repugnancy,  but  not  otherwise,  be  void. 

7. — (1)  There  shall  be  a  legislative  council  in  every  governor's  Composi- 
province,   which  shall  consist  of  the  members  of  the  executive  t3^e°fors' 
council  and  of  members  nominated  or  elected  as  provided  by  this  Act.  te^Mive 

The  governor  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  legislative  council,  cotineils. 
but  shall   have  the   right  of   addressing  the  council,  and  may  for 
that  purpose  require  the  attendance  of  its  members. 

(2)  The  number  of  members  of  the  governors'  legislative  councils 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  table  set  out  in  the  First  Schedule 
to  this  Act ;  and  of  the  members  of  each  council  not  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  shall  be  official  members,  and  at  least  seventy 
per  cent,  shall  be  elected  members  : 
Provided  that — 

(a)  subject  to  the  maintenance  of  the  above  proportions,  rules 
under  the  principal  Act  may  provide  for  increasing  the 
number  of  members  of  any  council,  as  specified  in  that 
schedule ;  and 

(6)  the  governor  may,  for  the  purposes  of  any  Bill  introduced  or 
proposed  to  be  introduced  in  his  legislative  council, 
nominate,  in  the  case  of  Assam  one  person,  and  in  the  case 
of  other  provinces  not  more  than  two  persons,  having 
special  knowledge  or  experience  of  the  subject-matter 
of  the  Bill,  and  those  persons  shall,  in  relation  to  the  Bill, 
have  for  the  period  for  which  they  are  nominated  all  the 
rights  of  members  of  the  council,  and  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  numbers  above  referred  to  ;  and 

(c)  members  nominated  to  the  legislative  council  of  the  Central 
Provinces  by  the  governor  as  the  result  of  elections  held 
in  the  Assigned  Districts  of  Berar  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
elected  members  of  the  legislative  council  of  the  Central 
Provinces. 

(3)  The  powers  of  a  governor's  legislative  council  may  be  exercised 
notwithstanding  any  vacancy  in  the  council. 

(4)  Subject  as  aforesaid,  provision  may  be  made  by  rules  under 
the  principal  Act  as  to — 

(a)  the  term  of  office  of  nominated  members  of  governors' 
legislative  councils,  and  the  manner  of  filling  casual 
vacancies  occurring  by  reason  of  absence  of  members 
from  India,  inability  to  attend  to  duty,  death,  accep- 
tance of  office,  resignation  duly  accepted,  or  otherwise  ; 
and 
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.'»7S  unVKllVMKNT  <M''   I\|»I  A    \(  1",.    l',» 

A  IU."1'.».  ('*}    !]-,«•    rnnrllt;^:  •:    MlA>  r     .'••<.. -h     ,n.-i     ?, ::,<•*, rr     ; r,       • 
If,, IV    !«••    hon.TMt.  -I    ..;•-    r>...  rj  t-.--v    , .,?"    -  ,»-/>  i  }-,,i 

<r''i  f1!'1  *jU.j]if!'  -<>  I'-Tt  «^*  ri-.-.-<Ml  .,  »^.'  ri'l.  .f:"-!f>.  -v. 
rli-  1.  -..  .I'l-i  f  hr  fn»  f)ir..|  ,.!  »  }•  .  f'.tll  f,«T  '.»•',  »  ' 
f  1  V-  rcUT'.r'1!1-,  MM  I'ljinj:..'  t  )»i-  li.jli-.  i»rr  "?  l\  ''It.}.,  r 


«\ii»'   !*»r  ilfji'L'.tl  U<"   I 
>pri  il'ii-»i    in   fhr    nilf 
»*  .s;Hi»»'   in, if  l*-r>. 
(a!  Sulijrrf    In  ;it»\    '!!»! 

anv  Sfafi-  MI  lli»ll,;i   «tut. 
T'l^t  IA  >'  ri»UlM  H, 


(f|)  'i|r  r''«unril  HJ. iv  !««•  --.MitHi-i  iliM.-iit}vi'»l  In    Ms*-  ;•«»',  .-n.Mt  ,    . 

|/»)  th*4Mat<i    |jiTI»M.{   IllilV    IM-  «' \  t '•tttiftl    l*\    th«-   ^it'/rfhMl    !*»!    .1    j>i  r 
lint     i'\rr»'i|)H'»     nltr     Vr;if,     l»\'     UM!  \\u~ii  t  U  «H     Hi     fit*-     nthi 

t4,j,^i'fiM    uf     ihr     |»ffivtu«'<\     if    lit    ^prrial    »  tr«  U » n    *  -M*»  »  ". 
hr    '.p^rilit'rl    HI    t  hi*   ijot  ith'ii*  l«  W  I   I^'1    -»'   f  Ill-til    tl»    (     ,m»i 

{*')  ;i(ti*r  tlif  ilt^'tuttifiMii  «»f  thi- *-»»un*-i!  fh«-  piYfiiinr  ^h,»ll  4|*j' 

;|  llillf*  H«»t  IHHt'r  lli.lfS  ,H$\  lUMfllfj1'.  Hi',  Wllf 
uf  lljr  Srrn-farv  uf  Stilt**,  tl««t  IIIMfr  flwii  UiU' 
|||r  (iali*  n(  iltstttiuthtM  f«»r  th«'  n*'\t  Mi-MNHiit 

f*Jj  A  |.f«*V*TIiHr  JIMV  ii  |»|«*>!fi!  .HU*'h  il!ll*HH  iUnJ  j»laiTM  f 
•^•vviojiM  III  hi1*  I*'^|H!ull\r  rullljrjl  HH  |ji-  fl|i!ii\  fit,  afi*l 
ittitifM'itiiitti  ur  nl'lirruiHt-,  |*rnrM|?tir  tin-  ruun«ji, 

(3)    Any    Jti*'0'fbty    nf    a    ^HVi-rii^r*^    !«'tjiHj«if ivr    «*n 
afiJMUriirii  hy  tin*  jH-r^oii  j«ri" 
(•I)  Alt  «|tt»«Hti*thH  in  H  tfnvrr 


Vtltt*  ill  ill**  r;i*i«  lif  lifi  tMjtUiItt  V  "f  Vut^H, 

lr'"w|t  f  9*  (1)  Tlirrc  «|yill  hr  u  |»n*Hiil«*nt  »«{  jt  |»*Mv**rii*tr'^  l*-^i*»!jtiivr 
^r*vrm»r«*  l<*"l|*r>'»  w'lf>  hHiill»  utjtfl  fh*«  i'\|iimtt(*it  tif  it  |»»ri««l  M|  iimr  vt'nr*» 
U^tHtitiivo  f^<MH  tip*  fir.Ht  tni't*liiiK  *if  thi*  nttiisni  HM  fniiMtituh'ti  uitd^r  tint*  Art» 
ooiim-iis,  In»  }|  |H*rHcin  nitjmiftU'd  by  tin*  n*iv**rrN*r»  tutti  *!mll  tlM*r«'«ft«T  I**' 

i-i  ttUMiibi*r  of  tlu*  t'ouiii'il  fltTt**il  l*y  lit**  rt»iw«'il  IUM!  a|»|»r««v*Mt  l»y 

tin11  g(>vi*rii»r  : 


•HI 
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Provided  that,  if  at  the  expiration  of  such  period  of  four  years  A.D.1919. 

the  council  is  in  session,  the  president  then  in  office  shall  continue       

in  office  until  the  end  of  the  current  session,  and  the  first  election 
of  a  president  shall  take  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  next 
ensuing  session. 

(2)  There  shall  be  a  deputy-president  of  a  governor's  legislative 
council  who  shall  preside  at  meetings  of  the  council  in  the  absence 
of  the  president,  and  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  council  elected 
by  the  council  and  approved  by  the  governor. 

(3)  The  appointed  president  of  a  council  shall  hold  office  until  the 
date  of  the  first  election  of  a  president  by  the  council  under  this 
section,  but  he  may  resign  office  by  writing  under  his  hand  addressed 
to  the  governor,  or  may  be  removed  from  office  by  order  of  the 
governor,  and  any  vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  office  of  an  appointed  president  shall  be  filled  by  a  similar 
appointment  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(4)  An  elected  president  and  a  deputy-president  shall  cease  to 
hold  office  on  ceasing  to  be  members  of  the  council.    They  may  resign 
office  by  writing  under  their  hands  addressed  to  the  governor,  and 
may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  vote  of  the  council  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  governor. 

(5)  The  president  and  the  deputy-president  shall  receive  such 
salaries  as  may  be  determined,  in  the  case  of  an  appointed  president, 
by  the  governor,  and  in  the  case  of  an  elected  president  or  deputy- 
president,  by  Act  of  the  local  legislature. 

10. — (1)  The  local  legislature,  of  any  province  has  power,  subject  Powers 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  make  laws  for  the  peace  and  good 
government  of  the  territories  for  the  time  being  constituting  that 
province. 

(2)  The  local  legislature  of  any  province  may,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  subsection  next  following,  repeal  or  alter  as  to  that 
province  any  law  made  either  before  or  after  the  commencement 
of  this  Act  by  any  authority  in  British  India  other  than  that  local 
legislature. 

(3)  The  local  legislature  of  any  province  may  not,  without  the  pre- 
vious sanction  of  the  Governor-General,  make  or  take  into  considera- 
tion any  law — 

(a)  imposing  or  authorising  the  imposition  of  any  new  tax 
unless  the  tax  is  a  tax  scheduled  as  exempted  from  this 
provision  by  rules  made  under  the  principal  Act ;  or 

(6)  affecting  the  public  debt  of  India,  or  the  customs  duties,  or 
any  other  tax  or  duty  for  the  time  being  in  force  and 
imposed  by  the  authority  of  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  government  of 
India,  provided  that  the  imposition  or  alteration  of  a  tax 
scheduled  as  aforesaid  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  any 
such  tax  or  duty  ;  or 
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.ijr-4%v..  h.iv.i,  iniiita»"v,  or  ,t;.r  t^n  »   -  ;    or 

(f/J  ,  5  fl'M't  iff'*  til*'   fvlaf  loll-.  of  t!i»'  ','MV  ni!rs''1!<    '•.*•  7f  h    toKti/fj    |-nii»V 

or  -it.iti'-i  ;    or 

('')    P'.HIllatini!   ,UlV   ffTilf.il     <13  1'!'"'''    ,     of 

(  f  1   rvLrill,ft  mi.1;  .nrv    provincial   Mihjt-rf    «Jj?»!i    ha-.    h-  >  n   <i»-fi^r*i» 
i»v  rul»"-i   nnJ'-i    thr     »nij»  «|a!     \rf    f>«    }«-,  i-jfiMr 

f  nr»' 


or 

lion  : 
l'r»»viti«'t.l  that   ,rus   A«-f   «>r  a  pntvi^ttiu  f»f  an   A«  t    m.nii-  l*\    a  !»«  ;» 

It'gfHliit  Hf»f,     Hllft     .HSit*Mr«|H»M»*|v     jIlM.M'Hti'it     t-M     1  '»  \      th«*     <*o\»-r!lof     ii«-tM-ra 

tit  jiurHH.'inr*'  of  f  IttH   \H,  hhail  U*»t  ).}«•  fit^Mnn)  Mt.v."iii»f  |i\  r.-4Hon  «ii»t 
<»1    if.H    fvtjuu'Ut}/    tit*'    pri'Viuits    Hituff  inn    of    till-    U»»v«'UkoM  trhf-ra 


{  I  )  Tlt»'  lorijl  h'rt'iluMtfi*  i»f  aiiV  |*l"oviurt'  lias  ?!»*!   }ifi\\rf  fu  ut.ti**'  iili\ 

law  artVrtmu:  ativ  Art  of  l^arltuuM'Mf  , 


nil   (T'O  «»f  niTltois  »-ij»hl\  »»f  lfi«-   j,fm.  ij*rtl 
*i-     (rf  (vvn-li  tvaii*  lo  t|tr  rlasn.^  i.f  |I»MIH»"*H  \%|M*  ii  iii*iv  !«-  iniMat  hu 

ill 


tf  •  r     i         i    i          i  it** 

'  u      M*iM'lJ*t^   **»     »**l'«»    i»*^»M|Ut  *Vf    ruJIUfllnj    .^Itall    rru»i«-     to 


llii.H  .HIT!  i-Hjh 

f*JI    Th<* 

iidl    In"    taui    sit    lh»*    («*riu    i*f    a     itufrmt'itl     hrforr    i|i«* 

niUftfit    in    *«m'fi    yrar,   aiul    tin*    |*ro|u!Hiil?4   of    lfi»-   loral    ^ovrrniin'iit. 

Cuf    lhi'     ap|if*l|»riJitjH!i     of     pruVlltriHl     ri'Vl'liltrn     ant!     ullirt       !tlt»lM*VH 

in  any  y*»ar  nlial)  h«>  Mtlttnittrd  f**  ihr  v»*ir  «if  ih«-  ruiiiiril  \n 
tlw  furiM  nf  tiruuUiii.H  for  x^uiU,  Tin*  rmuifii  may  a».Hrjit,  »ir  r«'ftu*p 
itM  UHHi^itt,  tn  ii  tit'iimm!,  *»r  niiiv  n*»lnrr  tin*  iuiitumf  lltf-rnft  r»'f«*rr«f<l 
to  either  by  u  rt'ttttrtiutt  «f  tl««*  wh*il»'  yniut  i*r  by  ilir  uituftAton  **f 
f  m»y  of  tin*  itrntM  *»f  i*x|>rttt|tt.urr  »{  wlurli  ill**  ^r**ut  w 
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Provided  thut  AD.  1919 

(//)  tin1  local  government  shall  have  power,  in  relation  to  any  - 
such  demand,  to  act  as  if  it  had  been  assented  to,  not- 
withstanding the  withholding  of  such  assent  or  the  reduc- 
tion of  the.  amount  therein  referred  to,  if  the  demand 
relates  to  a  reserved  subject,  and  the  governor  certifies 
that  the  expenditure  provided  for  by  the  demand  is 
essential  to  the.  discharge-  of  his  responsibility  for  the 
subject  ;  and 

(/>)  UK*  governor  shall  have  power  in.  cases  of  emergency  to 
authorise  such  expenditure  as  may  be  in  his  opinion 
necessary  for  the  safety  or  tranquillity  of  the  province, 
or  for  the  carrying  on  of  any  department  ;  and 
(c)  no  proposal  for  the  appropriation  of  any  such  revenues 
or  other  moneys  for  any  purpose  shall  be  made  except 
on  the  recommendation  of  the,  governor,  communicated 
to  tJte  council. 

(.1)   Nothing  iu  the  foregoing  subsection  shall  require  proposals 
to  be  submit  ted  to  the  council   relating  to  the  following  heads  of 


(i)  contributions    puvable    by   the    local    government    to   the 

(iovernor  UeiHTul  in  Council;   and. 
fit)  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  on  loans  ;  and 
(in)  expenditure  of  which  the  amount  is  prescribed  by  or  under 

any  law  ;   und 

(iv)  salaries  and  pensions  of  'persons  appointed  by  or  with  the 
appro  vjtl  of  His  Majesty  or  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Council  ;   and 
<v)  .salaries  of  judges  of  the  high  court  of  the  province  and  of 

t  he  advocate  "general, 

If  iwv  question  amen  whether  airy  proposed  appropriation  of 
wowys  dot's  or  does  not  relate  to  the  above  heads  of  expenditure, 
tit**  decmion  of  the  governor  shall  be  final. 

ft!  Where  iiny  Bill  bus  been  introduced  or  is  proposed,  to  be 
inti-ot!u«'«'d%  or  any  amendment  to  a  Bill  is  moved  or  proposed  to 
be  movi'fl,  the  jjovrrnor  may  certify  that  the  Bill  or  ^  any  clause 
of  it  or  the  amendment  alleetH  the  safety  or  tranquillity  of  his 
province  or  any  part  of  it  or  of  another  province,  and  may  direct 
that  no  proceedingK  or  no  further  t>roec«dmgB  shall  be  taken  by  the 
council  in  relation  to  the  Bill,  elaiwr  or  amendment,  and  effect 
.nlnUi  In*  yivon  to  any  such  direction. 

(5)  Provision  may  be  made  by  mien  under  the  principal  Act  for 
tin*  pitrpow*  of  currying  into  effect  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
Hwtiott  Hiid  for  regulating  tin*  course  of  business  in  the  council, 
ami  M  to  tlif*  pwotw  to  preside  over  meetings  thereof  in  the  absence 
of  thr  jwHidi'nt  and  deputy  -prwident,  and  the  preservation  of  order 
HI  mwtitiKri  ;  and  tho  rulw  may  provide  for  the  number  of  members 
to  I'onHtituto  a  quomm,  and  for  prohibiting  or  regulating 
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A.D.1919.  the  asking  of  questions  on  and  the  discussion  of  any  subject  specified 
in  the  rules. 

(6)  Standing  orders  may  be  made  providing  for  the   conduct 
of  business  and  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  council,  in  so 
far  as  these  matters  are  not  provided  for  by  rules  made  under  the 
principal  Act.     The  first  standing  orders  shall  be  made  by  the 
governor  in  council,  but  may,  subject  to  the  assent  of  the  governor, 
be  altered  by  the  local  legislatures.     Any  standing  order  made 
as  aforesaid  which  is  repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  any  rules  made 
under  the  principal  Act,  shall,  to  the  extent  of  that  repugnancy 
but  not  otherwise,  be  void. 

(7)  Subject  to  the  rules  and  standing  orders  affecting  the  council, 
there  shall  be  freedom  of  speech  in  the  governors'  legislative  councils. 
No  person  shall  be  liable  to  any  proceedings  in  any  court  by  reason 
of  his  speech  or  vote  in  any  such  council,  or  by  reason  of  anything 
contained  in  any  official  report  of  the  proceedings  of  any  such 
council. 

Return          12. — (1)  Where  a  Bill  has  been  passed  by  a  local  legislative  council, 
vat"16861"  ^e    g°vernor>   lieutenant-governor    or    chief    commissioner    may, 
of  BIUs.     i&stead  of  declaring  that  he  assents  to  or  withholds  his  assent  from 
the  Bill,  return  the  Bill  to  the  council  for  reconsideration,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  together  with  any  amendments  which  he  may 
recommend,  or,  in  cases  prescribed  by  rules  under  the  principal  Act 
may,  and  if  the  rules  so  require  shall,  reserve  the  Bill  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Governor-General. 

(2)  Where  a  Bill  is  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  Governor- 
General,  the  following  provisions  shall  apply  : 

(a)  The  governor,  lieutenant-governor  or  chief  commissioner 
may,  at  any  time  within  six  months  from  the  date  of 
the  reservation  of  the  Bill,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Governor-General,  return  the  Bill  for  further  consideration 
by  the  council  with  a  recommendation  that  the  council 
shall  consider  amendments  thereto  : 

(&)  After  any  Bill  so  returned  has  been  further  considered 
by  the  council,  together  with  any  recommendations 
made  by  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor  or  chief 
commissioner  relating  thereto,  the  Bill,  if  re-affirmed 
with  or  without  amendment,  may  be  again  presented 
to  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  or  chief  com- 
missioner : 

(c)  Any  Bill  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  Governor- 
General  shall,  if  assented  to  by  the  Governor-General 
within  a  period  of  sis  months  from  the  date  of  such 
reservation,  become  law  on  due  publication  of  such 
assent,  in  the  same  way  as  a  Bill  assented  to  by  the 
governor,  lieutenant-governor  or  chief  commissioner, 
but,  if  not  assented  to  by  the  Governor-General  within 


Provision 
f°  case  °* 


lation  in 

governors' 

legislative 

counc*lsi 
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sucli  period  of  six  months,  shall  lapse  and  be  of  no  effect  A.D.  1919. 
unless  before  the  expiration  of  that  period  either  —  - 

(i)  the  Bill  has  been  returned  by  the  governor, 
lieutenant-governor  or  chief  commissioner,  for  further 
consideration  by  the  council  ;  or 

(ii)  in  the  case  of  the  council  not  being  in  session. 

a  notification  has  been  published  of  an  intention  so  to 

return  the  Bill  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session. 

(3)  The  Governor-General  may  (except  where  the  Bill  has  been 

reserved  for  his  consideration),  instead  of  assenting  to  or  withholding 

his  assent  from  any  Act  passed  by  a  local  legislature,  declare  that 

he  reserves  the  Act  for  the  signification  of  His  Majesty's  pleasure 

thereon,  and  in  such  case  the  Act  shall  not  have  validity  until  His 

Majesty  in  Council  has  signified  his  assent  and  his  assent  has  been 

notified  by  the  Governor-  General. 

13.—  (1)  Where  a  governor's  legislative  council  has  refused  leave 
to  introduce,  or  has  failed  to  pass  in  a  form  recommended  by  the 
governor,  any  Bill  relating  to  a  reserved  subject,  the  governor  may 
certify  that  the  passage  of  the  Bill  is  essential  for  'the  discharge  of 
his  responsibility  for  the  subject,  and  thereupon  the  Bill  shall,  not- 
withstanding  that  the  council  have  not  consented  thereto,  be 
deemed  to  have  passed,  and  shall,  on  signature  by  the  governor, 
become  an  Act  of  the  local  legislature  in  the  form  of  the  Bill  as 
originally  introduced  or  proposed  to  be  introduced  in  the  council 
or  (as  the  case  may  be)  in  the  form  recommended  to  the  council  by 
the  governor. 

(2)  Every  such  Act  shall  be  expressed  to  be  made  by  the  governor, 
.and  the  governor  shall  forthwith  send  an  authentic  copy  thereof 
..to  the  Governor-General,  who  shall  reserve  the  Act  for  the  significa- 

tion of  His  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  upon  the  signification  of  such 
assent  by  His  Majesty  in  Council,  and  the  notification  thereof  by  the 
Governor-General,  the  Act  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect 
as  an  Act  passed  by  the  local  legislature  and  duly  assented  to  : 

Provided  that,  where  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor-General 
a  state  of  emergency  exists  which  justifies  such  action,  he  may, 
instead  of  reserving  such  Act,  signify  his  assent  thereto,  and  there- 
upon the  Act  shall  have  such  force  and  effect  as  aforesaid,  subject, 
however,  to  disallowance  by  His  Majesty  in  Council. 

(3)  An  Act  made  under  this  section  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  being  made,  be  laid  before  each  House  of  Parliament,  and  an 
Act  which  is  required  to  be  presented  for  His  Majesty's  assent  shall  - 
not  be  so  presented  until  copies  thereof  have  been  laid  before  each 
House  of  Parliament  for  not  less  than  eight  days  on  which  that  House 
has  sat. 

14.  An  official  shall  not  be  qualified  for  election  as  a  member  of  Vacation 
a  local  legislative  council,  and.  if  any  non-official  member  of  a  local  of  seats 
legislative   council,   whether  elected   or   nominated,    accepts    any  in  local 


tJOVKKXMKNT  <»{•'  INDIA    A«T, 

«  M'rvi»-r  of  Hir  «'n.\\  n  Ui  !n«li.t,  la>  •••'-**  «>n 
r.Ult   ; 

l  th.it    f«r   flj<«   nurjin-,*--.  *'f   fH-    pv«-v  r  !».)< 
,n,,,j  tn  !„,  .iri  nt!irul  .uu!  .i  pT^n  -.i^i! 
Mint  ir:»T»t  4  >  ,i  TMI.!  <<  v.  . 


15.      (h   Th»*   <  tMY^nior  <  i«*n«  i  -«•!    HI    r«'im'-ii    n\.i-.   ;*?*»'•  <<i«f  .ninny' 
tion  (•>{         H|j   i«\|>i-^:,,.4nn  <if   opus!"!*   fn«m   fl..»-   JM»  ;;.J   i*«ivrrtHJirr.f    ,*u*i    *'fr    )««ral 

' 


!i«    ni»n    in  ,iiiv  Mi»"«  «•.•!•'•'*'  .*p|«f.   Ai»      -ur- 

fM'n-s'M'uv    *»r    »lf-U,|,hl'\     -Ml     "T     ,Hr^      nf     fli 

t-ii    V  f    «»i   thv*    \»  t    i-i-i.^itj;.-   i>*  \'»--  »M  r.  «M-  •••. 


n 

wit)}  hlp'h  N*MI*"f  ion  Jt'+  ^ 

Art    nlutll    j»j*J»tv    to    lltii!    f  »-i  rifiM  v    sajhj«Tf    !»»    Mirfi    *•  \»  »'j»f  loir-»    u|it| 

flitMiilit'nf  1OIH    a.-*    fltsiV    In'    jMr.M'llIircl    III    I  }ir    Ittif  I  tjriji  IM|I  ,       \\lirn*    f  hr 

^InVi'fliliT  tti'Iiniil   111   C'**illl»|l    li.'l  s    1»\    !*of  tin  JlllMfi,    ilu*"***1*!    a-    .ijoif 

j*ui»l»  In1   huiv,  liv  ili*'  -niii*4   «»r   .**inl»u*'»jn»*lii    not  tti*'*itinii,  «tn«>if    fhnf 
any    Art   of   th««   huhau   l,**ut^latur«'  '«l»»H   Hot    i»|ij*h    »o  ?!;»<   f»-n-j1nr\- 

in  t|tM*nlu*u  or  luiv   JUKI   il*f'r**of,  »»?   *«ht»tl  u|»j»lv  fo  flu-   ?rju'i«i\-  i«r 

y  jlitft    I  hiTrnf  HUlijfM'l    !»»  HUrli  r-\ri'|il  imiH  MI*   luiiiilttt'i^  ii'in   ;>ji   I  In- 

lit.tit  tuuv  juif  tn»t't'***  f  l»*  t*i»v«in»i'i  n»  <*«tinrsl 


of   iinv   fittlrr   imul*<  *»v   ^.-HIMIJ    na.rn   ^flrr 

l.tt«'    rnlUIIM'ttiM'hH'Itt    of    till**    A*'*     tlV    f|if   CtliVt'UMM    <»r!ii-|»»i    Hi   i'tttiftt'li 

or  hy  n  l*wnt  ^«»Vi'riiut«*nl  \vhit-h  WMul«l  fyivr  l»*-fii  uifi.ni  »!*«•  |ni\%rrft 

tlf    tit**   {ttiVrThnr-f  *i*t!l"ri»t    til    rnUJirll    Ol1'    of    .HSIrl,i    lui'jil    y*»l  rf  Iiiiirtif    if 
flit?*   A*'t    1|W*I  Hot    |MM*I*  JtllMHril,   Hfjiij)   not    IN*    oj»t^t»    f*»    iJiir*fMth    ill    iiliV 

li^nt  |>i.'tM'«**'tliitjy!;M  on  f  fi*"  gfuiMitl  i  hiit  liv  r*'iif»oti  of  HHV  j*io\  IHJUII  *«f  lln-« 
Art  or  «*{  iinv  rnt**  inn*!**  hv  vtr*u«*  of  »uy  K*u«1i  |»rtiv»Hiiin  »*in  li  nriirr 

uf  Hrlioil  IliW  ri'ilMi'fi  fit  |ir  \V|lhui  f  tl**  jloWri'tf  of  I  hr   f*o\*'tiiof  Udiriul 

iit  I'oiiitrtl  or  of  tip*  yovin'iiiiK'tif  roit»'t»rn*ni. 

(2l  N**thitj)»  in  thin  Art,  *»r  in  iinv  rnlr  rimd**  th»M->Mii»r|«M.  *\\M  hr 
n  »  tlituifUMhin^  iti  nny  roMjwM-t  itjr  |tti\v«4rM  nl  fin-   Imlmii 
*  iiH  IIIH!  ilmvti  in  ,H«n*i$on  **».\t  v  Jiv»*  of  ih»*  |iriti«-i|Mil   A*'t( 
iititiity  of  »ny  A*1   of  thr   tmtiiiit  ir^ifthilttr*'  «»r  *iti\   hu-ul 

^HtlHt!    tin!     Ill*    <«JH'ft    tit    i|Mt*Ht|«t||    III    JUIV   lrjJE»l    J»I»»rri-»lmj(ii 

on  fh«  urininfi  tlutt  thf  AH  nf!t*ftM  n  jrri*vinriiil  **nltj*'*'t  t»r  n  t-rntrtil 
pct,  EH  I!M*  rnw  imty  h**,  iiml  fli*<  vulidity  *tf  utiv   Art  11111*}**  liy 


grautul  ttitit  it  ilu*»*  t$oi  rrhit*1  to  11  r««i*i*rvi»cl  mthji'rt, 

fS)  The  vftitdit  y  *>1  utiy  nrth*r  minjw  or  iirtiuti  tnfct*n  liv  u  i;i>v»*rm>r 


Tl 
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in  ewmril.  or  by  a  governor  acting  with  his  ministers,  shall  not  be  A.D.1919.  rt 

««Vi'ii  to  question  in  any  legal  proceedings  on  the  ground  that  such       

<inli-T  or  art  ion  relates  or  does  not  relate  to  a  transferred  subject, 
<»r  relates  to  a  transferred  subject  of  which  the  minister  is  not  in 

PART  II. 

GOVERNMENT  01?  INDIA.  -  ' 

17,  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Indian  legislature  Mian 

^Irnll  euitMM  of  the  Governor-General  and  two  chambers,  namely,  leSisla-  V 

tlte  i'ouiM'H  of  State  and  the  Legislative  Assembly.                                      "  ' 

Kseejif  as  otherwise  provided  by  or  under  this  Act,  a  Bill  shall  > 

m»«  he  deemed  to  have  been  passes!  by  the  Indian  legislature  unless  --              \ 

if  i$Hi  hern  jig  reed  to  by  both  chambers,  either  without  amendment  ; 

4M'    with   sueh   ajnendments   only  us  may  be  agreed  to  by   both  f 

\ 

18,  ( 1 )  The  t'ouncil  of  State  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  sixty  Council  | 
m*'mif*'rH  nominated  or  elected  in  accordance  with  rules  made  under  of  State.  l 
I  lie  ftnut'ipul  ,\et,  <»f  whom  not.  more  than  twenty  shall  be  official  » 

(til  Ttie  G(»\enn»r  C lenenil  shall  have  power  to  appoint,  from  t 

lummg  th»'  memberH  of  the  Council  of  State,  a  president  and  other  1 

}trv*ionH  tu  pvesitli1  In  such  <'-i re-a»iHtane.cs  as  he  may  direct.  * 

(3)  The  Governor- General  .shall  have  the  right  of  addressing  the  < 

r*iuiM'}l  of  SfiU*%  and  may  for  that  purpose  require  the  attendance  ' 


|l!   Tln»    Loginlativo.   AHHOtnbly   shall   consist   of  members  Legisla- 
itiMl  iir  olootod   in  accordance  with  rules  made  under  the 
|ii-U!«'i|mi  A«*t, 

(til  Ilir  hitul  junubor  of  tuornborH  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
/»fmlt  lw  uui'  hundred  and  fort  y  .  Tho.  number  of  non-elected  members 
rtlmll  tir  fuity,  of  whom  twenty  -nix  nhatl  be  official  members.  The 
timu>t<*r  «»f  o|«»rt«»cl  motuborH  nhall  bo  one  hundred  : 

IW-iiicti  that  rules  inmlo  under  the  principal  Act  may  provide 
fnr  »nnrusjn«  tin*  niiinbor  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
IIM  !h*'ft  bv  !  hi*  nrrl  ion,  and  may  vary  the  proportion  which  the  classes 
uf  MH'nitHTH  hnir  <»««*  to  another,  HO,  however,  that  at  least  five- 
wnriilJiH  «,f  tin*  wieuibiTH  of  tho.  Legislative  AHHembly  shall  be  elected 
iiirtitlit'tH,  juitl  at  loiwt  one4]nrd  of  the  other  members  shall  be 
111*11  ••ftfltr  in!  MM»»nl»«*r«,  . 

13)  Tin*  <»m'i*rnm«'<l<»m»wl  nhftll  have  the  nght  of  addressing 
thr  l^iMlttfivr  AHHt-mMy,  and  may  for  that  purpose  require  the 
iit.|**rHittliri*  of  ifn  inomberH, 

80.  (t) 
«ho  rih«lt, 
i  h«wf.  hi-  » 


.    (t)  Thm  Hlmll  lw  «  F™^"*  «f  the  WV*  '*6"  rf 

rih«lt,  until  H.«'  4'jcpiration  of  four  years  from  the  first  '  meetng  Mv 
f.  hi-  »  jH-won  appointed  by  the  Governor-General,  and  bhall  Assembly 
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A.D.  1919.  thereafter  be  a  member  of  the  Assembly  elected  by  the  Assembly 

and  approved  by  the  Governor-General : 

Provided  that,  if  at  the  expiration  of  such  period  of  four  years 
the  Assembly  is  in  session,  the  president  then  in  office  shall  con- 
tinue in  office  until  the  end  of  the  current  session,  and  the  first 
election  of  a  president  shall  take  place  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ensuing  session. 

(2)  There  shall  be  a  deputy -president  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
who  shall  preside  at  meetings  of  the  Assembly  in  the  absence  of  the 
president,  and  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Assembly  elected  by 
the  Assembly  and  approved  by  the  Governor- General. 

(3)  The  appointed  president  shall  hold  office  until  the  date  of  the 
election  of  a  president  under  this  section,  but  he  may  resign  his 
office  by  writing  under  his  hand  addressed  to  the  Governor-General, 
or  may  be  removed  from  office  by  order  of  the  Governor-General, 
and  any  vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office 
shall  be  filled  by  a  similar  appointment  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term. 

(4)  An  elected  president  and  a  deputy -president  shall  cease  to 
hold  office  if  they  cease  to  be  members  of  the  Assembly.     They 
may  resign  office  by  writing  under  their  hands  addressed  to  the 
Governor-General,  and  may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  vote  of  the 
Assembly  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Governor- General. 

(5)  A  president  and  deputy-president  shall  receive  such  salaries- 
as  may  be  determined,  in  the  case  of  an  appointed  president  by  the 
Governor-General,  and  in  the  case  of  an  elected  president  and 
a  deputy -president  by  Act  of  the  Indian  legislature. 


Duration 
and  ses- 
sions of 
Legisla- 
tive 


and 
Council 
of  State. 


21. — (1)  Every  Council  of  State  shall  continue  for  five  years,  and 
every  Legislative  Assembly  for  three  years,  from  its  first  meeting  : 
Provided  that — 

(a)  either  chamber  of  the  legislature  may  be  sooner  dissolved 

by  the  Governor-General ;  and 
(6)  any  such  period  may  be  extended  by  the  Governor-General 

if  in  special  circumstances  he  so  thinks  fit  ;  and 
(c)  after  the  dissolution  of  either  chamber  the  Governor- 
General  shall  appoint  a  date  not  more  than  six  months, 
or,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  not  more 
than  nine  months  after  the  date  of  dissolution  for  the  next 
session  of  that  chamber. 

(2)  The  Governor-General  may  appoint  such  times  and  places 
for  holding  the  sessions  of  either  chamber  of  the  Indian  legislature 
as  he  thinks  fit,  and  may  also  from  time  to  time,  by  notification 
or  otherwise,  prorogue  such  sessions. 

(3)  Any  meeting  of  either  chamber  of  "the  Indian  legislature  may 
be  adjourned  by  the  person  presiding. 

(4)  All  questions  in  either  chamber  shall  be  determined  by  a  majority 
of  votes  of  members  present  other  than  the  presiding  member, 
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>|MJI-  h'W'vi-r,  haw  and  exercise  a  casting  vote  in  the  case  A.D.1919. 

t'tjH.uify  ui  votes.  

Tin-  JMIWIMS  of  1'Uln'v  chamber  of  the  Indian  legislature  may  be 

f  .nl  unu\ithst;ni<lin^  any  vacancy  in  the  chamber. 

-     !  !  '  An  nlliriiil  shall  not  be.  qualified  for  election  as  a  member  Member- 

)  }•«•!•  rliiiinlMT  <if  tin-  Indian  legislature,  and,  if  any  non-official  ship 

hrr  HmmlxT  accepts  office  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  of  both 
^uf  in  thai  chamber  nhali  become  vacant.  chambers. 

ln-i  oil  mi'mbiT  of  either  chamber  of  the  Indian  legislature 
(»••  ,i   wn«b»T  <»f  the  other  chamber,  his  seat  in  such  first- 
><!}*'»!  (  h,uiih<«r  shall  i  hereupon  become  vacant. 
II  ;tnv  JHT.-.OU  is  Hrr.tcd  a  member  of  both  chambers  of  the 
h'L',j  laf  un\  h««  sha-lL  before  h(*  takes  his  seat  in  either  chamber, 
-    ni  \viinii",  th<'  <ihjunber  of  which  he  desir(\s  to  be  a  member, 
iru-'ijMin  his  s«Ml  in  the  othor  c.hamber  shall  become  vacant. 
Ku'is   uu'iulirr  of  ihc  (iovtM'iior-Ucneral's  Executive  Council 
I*-1   uujiuniiffd  as  a  member  of  one  chamber  of  the  Indian 
.ititl    hall  have  1  he  rijyjht  of  a.ttondiiig  in  and  addressing 
iiittibrr,  but  shall  not  be  a  member  of  both  chambers. 

5JJJ.     (h  SiihjiM'f  to  fh<'  (M'o visions  of  this  Act,  provision  may  be  Supple- 

jiutfl*'  b\  ntjr,  uiid«'r  lh«%  prinri]ml  Ac.tr  as  to mentary 

I'/1   tit*-  i<'viu  *if  i»ll'uM«  of  nominated  members  of  the  Council  provisions 

*«!'  St.th<  and  the  Legislative  AsHembly,  and  the  manner  com°osi- 

»«f  tilling  fusual  varawies  occurring;  by  reason  of  absence  tionof 

tt|    jni-iulHM's    i'roin    India,    inability   to   attend   to   duty,  Legisla- 

ilr.it  h,  atrt'ptunro  of  oflico,  or  reHi^nation.  dulv  accepted,  tive  As- 

«,r.,.|,mvi*':  un.l  '  "  '  se^°}Lm 

..,  ,         ,  ,  ,         ,  , .  .        ,  .  ,  and  Oomx-  •, 

{!• ..  t  in-  *  uijtfiiiuijH  tuuuT  which  und  the  manner  m  which  persons  c^  Of  I 

ut.n    !»*•  nominated  as  members  of  the  Council  of  State  State.  I  \ 

»»r  iii«*  ht'iiiwlaiivt'  ArtHcinbly  ;  and  [  \ 

(»  i  t  h*1  tjuuliliration  of  eh'ctors,  the  constitution  of  constitu-  || 

rtinr  H  an«l  I  he  iiH'l  hod  of  election  for  the  Council  of  State  | 

itmi  tin'  Ii«'uihlu1ivt'  Assembly  (including  the  number  of  ^; 

turiult*TM  to  \w  i»t<M'1<»<l  by  cinumunal  and  other  electorates)  •         „ 

aii<l   uuy   »n?Ut*'r.s  incidental  or  ancillary  thereto  ;    and  •* 

(,/•  itt«-  i|tiiiliiiriili(»iis  f<»r  Ix'iug  or  for  being  nominated  or  elected  ; 

ax  inrniiHT.s  of  iht»  Council  of  Stato  or  the  Legislative  -, 

A^HiMiihly  ;  itml  %  .  f 

(t-\  th*-  iiuiil  <i*M-isit»ti  of  doubts  or  dmput-os  us  to  the  validity  J. 

i*f  nil  rli'ciion  I  uiul  ^  t      .  I ' 

in  i hi-  iimutH'r  in  which  th<>  rules  are  to  bo  carried  into  effect.  ^ 

fji  Si»l*iri-«  tu  iiny  stirh  mien,  any  person  who  is  a  ruler  or  subject  *! 

*»f  »»uv  Mm.*  in  Imliu  way  bo  nominated  as  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Stiilr  or  tin*  Iji'tfinlnliv**  A.HSi»nibly*  Business 

24      ill  Su»>srrtioiiH  (1)  und  (3)  of  section  sixty-seven  of  the  proceed- 
|irili;:,Ittil  Art  (whirl*  n'lalc  U>  the  dftHBCH  of  buBiness  which  may  be 
!r*»ii-ttVt^  by  tin*  Ifidiuii  l^ishitive  council)  shall  cease  to  have  effect. 


K   INhl  \    \«  T. 


Ui'TM-nit    tUil\  ,    wlt«'ir    it     Hill     t.ui'*     i«i'»'U 

flif  liniuin  l**^»^iiMin«-,  i*-^in»  thr-   Hill 
rhmit)M*r, 

ff»l  Hub*1*  tn*ul*f  fur  tl»r  |itti(>*«M-r  iif  t 
j»i»H*'rn!   «*n«l   MUjijib'UH'itf  »1    |»!«»VI'»!*«UH 

!t|fy»,Hi'  of  t'lViliy   f1^^  rflfrf    ft»   flili  <>i'*- 


MUMf   Hi   *«»   fnr  HH   trhr   ilulf?*1!1*   4J»'    !«»•«    Jn»»%'i*-«      S»*i        v 

iti<b'i  »h»'  |»niin|*id    \ri,     Tt-»-  tip-*   ••t.*n«ln>v'  »*!«!«•»  »  -'b»ill 

111"  |i!ii*fr  bv  tit**  (inV*'llH*r  Urlifl'iil  {If  ('itHfifii.  bu<  IH«M  .  «!-)»  IIn- 
ritfiM-Jit  of  1  1n*  I  »uvrnu»r  <ti*lit'i'<il,  brnltrtrtj  tt\  flu-  i  Liiinl**-!  **>  \vl»n  ft 
tfi*'Y  Irhifr, 

,\hV  ^fitlitill)^.  t4l*l*T  IIW«b'  IS-1*  Jlfuir'niii*!  wlttili  i'»  irf»tl^n;k|4f  *•*  f.  |M« 
|H'nVt^ititi.H  tif  iiUV  flllt-n  I!iii*ft*  Ulplfr  tbi-  |*!Mi*'t)"ti  \»'11  'b»»U.  f»»  !  ^Jl* 
r^lt'i}!  of  flu*!  fr|»»y;iyi!ji-v  l»ltl  is*»l  ufbt'l'UtHr,  lnf  \-ni«l, 

fit  Sitbrrt   t»«  t|»«'  rillrn  jtlul  hflUidst^*  unlftn  sillrt  I  my  t  hr  f  !iii!l«l»*'l', 

b*'   (rt'tMbifu   of  ^|irrr|i   in   b*«tt»   i-iuiliibrrH   »4   fl»r    (ui 

No  jii'r.Hnii  M  tut  II   l*r  hubb*  f*«  niiv    |if*«-r*'*tiii|^   in 
rntttt    bv    ir«'H»«*>»    iif    lii-H    h|tf* 

rriiHuii  n|  lUsi'llttfin  i-nutiuiiftl  in  HIIV  ««l|it-wl  M-jnitf  *»f  ib«* 
of  «*kt|ii't 


t*V«*»MM'   *»f    UM» 

lit  fumir    »m      ***  iii*   m  thr  IWin  **f  *i  ninti'mrnt 

Iittliini  l**|*if*!af  tirr  us  *'*i*".li  yt*nr, 
(2)  No  pritjinwit  (or  fli*f  »iij»rt»j»riiikttiin  ««C  wtiy  r«'vi«inii»  *$r  rmmi'v** 
for  ftfty  pur|ic>i*t«  nfinil  !M»  ttwtlr  4"xrfj»i  mi  ill**  n^tiitunrniliitiiiii  of  i|i«* 
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<-'  Tin-  •   pn.posuls  of   Hie  Governor-General  in  Council  for  the  A;D.1919. 
.M'i"-"l'"rtV"u  of  n-yoniiH  or  moneys  relating  to  the  following  heads       - 
«*»  rxp.i|,,ht.,,ri.  nha  1  not  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  legislative 
'^••'•ml.lv,  »or  ,h;i  I  tli.y  he  open  to  discussion  by  either  chamber 
lit  t  In-  f  imi*  wlii'ii  i  he  annual  statement  is  under  consideration,  unless 
thr  itMvi»rnnr-<»pnt'ral  otherwise  directs  ______ 

It?  jui*'rr,t  anil  sinking  fund  charges  on  loans  ;  and 
Ins  rKjH.nilitwv  of  which  the,  amount  is  prescribed  by  or  under* 

;iny  law  ;  and 

inn  ^liiri«M  ami  jx'imions  of  persons  appointed  by  or  with  the 
{ijiprnv*!  of  His  Majesty  or  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
t'ounril  ;  and 
iivi  <a!.m«'<  of  flw'f  commissioners  and  judicial,  commissioners; 

iind 

l\  i  i'\|H'!i»litwe  classified  by  the  order  of  the  Governor-General 
'' 


in  i'«»utK'i  ;ts 


Ill  If  any  »ju«*Ml,ion  ur'm<'S  whei.lnvr  any  proposed  appropriation 
n!  rrvrhtic  <»r  nmtu'V.H  docs  or  doen  not  relate  to  the.  above  heads, 
ilir  i)rfi«4|iiti  ni'  th«'  <l«»vi'rnor-UiMioml  on  the  question  shall  be  final. 
(.*!)  Th**  pnipoMuls  of  tin1  (lovcrnor-General  in  Council  for  the 
upjiropriuf  ion  of  ri*vt*iui«.'  or  inoncyn  relating  to  heads  of  expenditure 
wtt-  hpct'iliril  in  tl«»«  ahovt*  ln»ad»  nhall  'bo.  Hubmitted.  to  the  vote  of 
itt»*  l'^i*4iiltv«'  »HHi.*nihly  in  tin*  form  of  demands  for  grants. 

ftij  Th«*  I«*j<iHliitivi'  HH8cntl)ly  may  aHscvnt  or  refuse  its  assent  to 
an  v  oVfimmi  w  nmy  n^lnro  tho  n-niount  referred  to  in  any  demand  by 
;t  rniuHNm  of  fh«'  whoh*  grant, 

|T|  Thp  tli'nmnrU  n«  voted  by  tlio.  It^islativo  assembly  shall  be 
Hiihitiifft'*!  to  thr  (-toviTnor-Oonotal  in  Council,  who  shall,  if  he 
tt.n/hfjrH  thiif  It*1  is  Mti»fii'd  thatf  any  demand  which  has  been  refused 
In  th»*  li'^iMlativi'  uHsotnhly  in  oHso-ntial  to  the  discharge  of  his 
r<*H|MMHiiii)tiii«s  art  HH  if  it  had  been.  aHHonted  to,  notwithstanding 
HM-  \uihhnHiii^  nf  mv,\\  itHHcnt,  or  the  reduction  of  the  amount 
ih*«r«'in  r«'f**nv«l  to,  by  tho  leg'mlative  anHembly.^ 

CM|  XiiiwilltHfiuttling  anything  in  thin  section,  the  Governor- 
IJi'wnil  Hhall  liuvo  power,  in  caw»B  of  em^.rgoncy,  to  authorise  such 
rv|t»'mt!turc  u«  nmy,  in  hin  opinion,  be  necessary  for  the  safety  or 
tr*Mi»|»iillity  *>{  Hritwli  India  c^r  any  part  thereof. 

26.  (t)  Whfrr  either  ehamb(»r  of  tho  Indian  legislature  refuses  Provision 
|,.,IVi'*  to  ititnwlur**,  or  failH  to  )>aHH  iu  a  form  recommended  by  the  grease  of 
Uoirrm*r*<kiiml,  any  Bill,  thir  Governor-General  may  certify  that  legis. 

Kt*  of  ihi*  Bill  in  t»B8t«itittl  for  the  safety,  tranquillity  or  lation. 
.   »f  British  India  or  any  part  thereof,  and  thereupon—  • 
It  thi<  Bill  hiiK  already  been  passed  by  the  other  chamber, 
the   Bill  Hhftll,  on  Bignature  by  the  Governor-General, 


•1; 
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A.D.1919.  notwithstanding  that  it  has  not  been  consented  to  by 

both  chambers,  forthwith  become  an  Act  of  the  Indian 
legislature  in  the  form  of  the  Bill  as  originally  introduced 
or  proposed  to  be  introduced  in  the  Indian  legislature,  or 
(as  the  case  may  be)  in  the  form  recommended  by  the 
Governor- General ;  and 

(b)  If  the  Bill  has  not  already  been  so  passed,  the  Bill  shall 
be  laid  before  the  other  chamber,  and,  if  consented  to 
by  that  chamber  in  the  form  recommended  by  the 
Governor-General,  shall  become  an  Act  as  aforesaid  on 
the  signification  of  the  Governor-General's  assent,  or,  if 
not  so  consented  to,  shall,  on  signature  by  the  Governor- 
General,  become  an  Act  as  aforesaid. 

(2)  Every  such  Act  shall  be  expressed  to  be  made  by  the  Governor- 
General,  and  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  being  made,  be  laid 
before  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  shall  not  have  effect  until 
it  has  received  His  Majesty's  assent,  and  shall  not  be  presented  for 
His  Majesty's  assent  until  copies  thereof  have  been  laid  before  each 
House  of  Parliament  for  not  less  than  eight  days  on  which  that  House 
has  sat ;  and  upon  the  signification  of  such  assent  by  His  Majesty 
in  Council,  and  the  notification  thereof  by  the  Governor-General,  the 
Act  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  an  Act  passed  by  the 
Indian  legislature  and  duly  assented  to  : 

Provided  that,  where  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor-General 
a  state  of  emergency  exists  which  justifies  such  action,  the  Governor- 
General  may  direct  that  any  such  Act  shall  come  into  operation 
forthwith,  and  thereupon  the  Act  shall  have  such  force  and  effect 
as  aforesaid,  subject,  however,  to  disallowance  by  His  Majesty  in 
Council. 

Supple-  27. — (1)  In  addition  to  the  measures  referred  to  in  subsection  (2) 
"rovisions  °^  sec^on  sixty-seven  of  the  principal  Act,  as  requiring  the  previous 
^s  to  '  sanction  of  the  Governor-General,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  without  such 
powers  previous  sanction  to  introduce  at  any  meeting  of  either  chamber 
of  Indian  of  the  Indian  legislature  any  measure — 

toe  (a)  regulating  any  provincial  subject,  or  any  part  of  a  pro- 

vincial subject,  which  has  not  been  declared  by  rules 
under  the  principal  Act  to  be  subject  to  legislation  by  the 
Indian  legislature  ;  or 

(6)  repealing  or  amending  any  Act  of  a  local  legislature  ;   or 
(c)  repealing  or  amending  any  Act  or  ordinance  made  by  the 

Governor-General. 

(2)  Where  in  either  chamber  of  the  Indian  legislature  any  Bill  has 
been  introduced,  or  is  proposed  to  be  introduced,  or  any  amendment 
to  a  Bill  is  moved,  or  proposed  to  be  moved,  the  Governor-General 
may  certify  that  the  Bill,  or  any  clause  of  it,  or  the  amendment, 
affects  the  safety  or  tranquillity  of  British  India,  or  any  part  thereof, 
and  may  direct  that  no  proceedings,  or  that  no  further  proceedings, 
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,.h,il!   IH    iuUu  by  the  chamber  in  relation  to  the  Bill,  clause,  or  A.D.1919. 

.n-s*  n*li!i''iif  ,  ,md  riTeci  shall  I'M1  pven  to  such  direction. 

28.     »h  Tin-  provision  in  section  thirty-six  of  the  principal  Act,  Composi- 
m;{iM  .in"  it  hunt  <»n  the  number  of  members  of  the  .Governor-General's  ^on  °^ 
.-  \.Vnf.ivr  nmnnl.  hall  eease  to  hsivc.  effect.  GeleraTs" 

n*)    lip1  |«!*'\i  if>n  in  section  thirty-six  of  the  principal  Act  as  to  executive 
tin-    .j?uh!i»-,if  inn   «s|   members  of  the  council  shall  have  effect  as  council. 
iltMis.'h  ihr  w«»i*U    ai  tin1  time  of  their  appointment'  were  omitted, 
,if'i«l  ,i  «  *i»«Mp.f}i  ,dl«T  the  wort  I  'Scotland'  there,  were  inserted,  the 
HM'..I.     *«j  a  jijr,  uiiT  nf  ihc  Hiiih  Court  *  and  as  though  c  ten  years  ' 
..<.>  ?•*•   .«jJ<--.tiiufni  fur  "  tiv*1  yt'.'irs  \ 

!."*,  |'fiivr-n»n  u*.tv  IM»  ntatlc  hy  rules  under  the  principal  Act  as 
!•«  t'h>  >}-!,  ilils*  ;iti*»u  •.  tts  he  required  in  resju'ct  of.  members  of  the 
i  ;»«•  •  i  ?i«-r  U  n»  t.tl'  .  '••vt'utivp  council,  in  any  case  where  such 
|,?M,t  JI»H  !.  nnf  fn.id*'  hy  ^-et'inn  thirty-six  of  the  principal  Act  as 

:«.!...  n»i'-»l    i»^     *h«'-'     .«-rtlMll. 

if,  >'il>  .«'*  iiMii  t;!i  ui  ^iM-tmn  Ihirty-scveu  of  the  principal  Act 
i.tiii'h  ',»,r»i^i«i'--.  fttni  when  and  so  long  an  the.  Governor-General's 
,  ,,  .tj*;-.  i  MUIH  -d  a.«».utl»h"H  in  ;i.  provinc<»  having  a  governor  the. 
-.-..vruiMt  -.!.;d!  h«-  .in  «'\{ntordinary  member  of  the  council)  shall 

i',  =r,    IM  h  i.-'   .-H.-.-f. 

28.     |I»   'i'l»«-   ^«»M'rn<*r  -General   uuty  at  IUK  dincretion  appoint,  Appoint- 
ir,,n,'  4i>u,?it'    fl»r    ni.-iulHTM   of   the    legiHlativt^   JiBBombly,    council  mentof 
wh»i  ^i.'»U  hold  ullicc  during  his  pleaRiire,  and  discharge 


.  •-,  . 

»!*»•'»  in  *n-!»i*Mu«  UH*  uieuiberH  of  hin  cxec.utive  council  as  taries. 


Is   »» 

til 


^'JJ  . 

rr  r,ltiiH  l«*  jnii«l  to  council  secretaries  so  appointed  such 
ni:iv  !»••  |»f-Hvid»"d  by  the  Indian  leginlature. 
..tiiirti  =«.'*-fvt]iry  sliull  cease  to  hoW  office  if  he  ceases  for 
',*.-  f  »l;»n  -:i\  H.t.titliH  tn'  he  n  inciuher  of  the  legiBlative  assembly. 

t'AUT  HI. 

Sij'HKT-UiV  *»K  STATK  IN  (*OITN(JIU 
30.     Ib,   -,il,,iv  ..(  th-  Seeretiiry  of  State,  tlie  Halaries  of  his    Payment 


Imi|,f 


, 

t«n.-Hr  niii    »nv  «Mi«»r  ^iienneH  of  hm  department  may,  , 

iMuiK  rtinthiim  in  th.«  princ'ipal  Act,  inatoad  of  being  taryof 
.,u,l  IUI,  ,,  1  1,,  r'.-vniui-H  of  India,  he  paid  out  of  moneys  provided  by  state  &c., 
VIL,^,,!,  ,uid  Hi,  -Hbiry  of  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  BO  paid,  oato^ 
31     Tli»-  fHiluwuiii  HtncndfiicnfH  nhidl  be  nuulc  in  section  three  provided 
,f  ,  t    L-iH  VI  in  rclHtimi  Ui  tho  rom,)o«itian  of  the  Couna    by  larha- 
H|  lhtll[t  f!|ll,.|l|iiIl!icHlPn,  tcnu  of  office,  and  rcmuueration  of  its 

;  if  Thr  Vr«v,wi.,  «l  Hul^-ti0n  (D  Hhall  luwe  eject  »  though 
,li  "'  «t«l  'MwJvt*M  were-  HubHtituted  for     ten  |  and 


»i      «t« 

•  I  H  Ii,r«  "  ri-H,^iivi.lv,  HM  thu  minimum  and 
,  J    Cr  •    i.^..ilU  provided  that  the  counctl,  an  constituted 


~ 


I  , 
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A.D.  1919.  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  shall  not  be  affected 

by  this  provision,  but  no  fresh  appointment  or  re-appoint- 
rnent  thereto  shall  be  made  in  excess  of  the  maximum  pre- 
scribed by  this  provision. 

2)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (3)  shall  have  effect  as  if  <£  one- 
half  "  were  substituted  for  "  nine  "  and  "  India  "  were  sub- 
stituted for  ''  British  India." 

(3)  In  subsection  (4)  "4  five  years  "  shall  be  substituted  for  "  seven 

years"  as  the  term,  of  office  of  members  of  the  council,  pro- 
vided that  the  tenure  of  office  of  any  person  who  is  a  member 
of  the  council  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  shall  not 
be  affected  by  this  provision. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (8)  shall  cease  to  have  effect  and 

in  lieu  thereof  the  following  provisions  shall  be  inserted  : 

e"  There  shall  be  paid  to  each  member  of  the  Council  of 
India  the  annual  salary  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  ;  pro- 
vided that  any  member  of  the  council  who  was  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment  domiciled  in  India  shall  receive,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  salary  hereby  provided,  an  annual  subsistence 
allowance  of  six  hundred  pounds. 

cc  Such  salaries  and  allowances  may  be  paid  out  of  the 
revenues  of  India  or  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament." 

(5)  Notwithstanding  anything  in  any  Act  or  rules,  where  any 

person  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  in  India  is  appointed 
a  member  of  the  council  before  completion  of  the  period  of 
such  service  required  to  entitle  Mm  to  a  pension  or  annuity, 
his  service  as  such  member  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  any 
pension  or  annuity  which  would  be  payable  to  him  on  com- 
pletion of  such  period,  be  reckoned  as  service  under  the  Crown 
in  India  whilst  resident  in  India. 

Further  32. — (1)  The  provision  in  section  six  of  the  principal  Act  which 
provi-  prescribes  the  quorum  for  meetings  of  the  Council  of  India  shall 
tcTctouncil  cease  ^°  have  effect,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  provide  for 
of  India,  a  quorum  by  directions  to  be  issued  in  this  behalf. 

(2)  The  provision  in  section  eight  of  the  principal  Act  relating 
to  meetings  of  the  Council  of  India  shall  have  effect  as  though. 
cc  month  "  were  substituted  for  cc  week." 

(3)  Section  ten  of  the  principal  Act  shall  have  effect  as  though, 
the  words  "  aU  business  of  the  council  or  committees  thereof  is  to 
"  be  transacted  "  were  omitted,  and  the  words  "  the  business  of  the 
"  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  or  the  Council  of  India  shall  be 
"  transacted,  and  any  order  made  or  act  done  in  accordance  with 
"  such  direction  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act*  be 
ct  treated  as  being  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  5? 
were  inserted  in  lieu  thereof. 

Relaxa-         33.    The  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  may,  notwithstanding 
.   f  anything  in  the  principal  Act,  by  rule  regulate  and  restrict  the 


in 
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...   th»«  powers  of  superintendence,  direction,  and  control,  A.D.  1919.  [ 

t;h«'  Sorrel ary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council,      ~| 

t»v  th>'  prinripal  Aei,  <>r  otherwise,  in  such  manner  as  may  appear    Secretary 
!}.-»»' ,  :;i.rv  or  ''\iiedient  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  purposes  of  this    of  State. 

H»-fnr>'  ;niv  ruh-i  are  made  under  this  section  relating  to  subjects 

otlnT  t'h.iu  transferred  .subjects,  the  rules  proposed  to  be  made  shall. 

IH-  1-n'l  in  dr.jft  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  such  rules 

ntull   >»»»*   b<-  w.nl»*  unless*  both  HOUSOH  by  resolution  approve  the 

lira!'?  «'tih*T  without  iiKulifteatkm  or  addition,  or  with  modifications 

iir  it»!'l !h«»n  •-  ^*  \\ltieb  both  Hnu.ses  agree,  but  upon  such  approval 

|M  nr*  '.'iv'-H  dt*'  S»M'r*'*t;iry  of  Htate  in  Ooimcil  iptay  make  such  rules 

Hit  *ii»j  fm  in  in  whi»-h  ihev  itave  \m\\\  apj>rovcd,  and  such  rules  on  being 

»»  ui4»l''  •  If.ill  it*-  uf  fnll  foree  and  efi'eet. 

\uv  nil'  •  r«4.if  H!<:  tn  transferred  snbjee.ts  made  under  this  section 
'.li.-ill  h-  laid  U'fon-  lu»!b  Hnunes  of  Parliament  as  soon  as  may  be 
•iftrT  t!(i-\  ;ir«-  !ti,*d>\  and,  if  an  Address  is  presented  to  His  Majesty 
i»v  »-hb»'i  11* >u  ,i-  i*f  Psu'lianient  within  the  next  thirty  days  on  which 
ih;jf  H»»n-<r  li,r  -i,jt  after  the  rules  are.  laid  before' it  praying  that 
ihr  nib  .  ur  ,mv  uf  Ihent  may  be  annulled,  His  Majesty  in  Council 
MM  i  .Hujiil  i  IP-  rub'.*  or  any  of  them,  and  those  rules  shall  thenceforth 
!•••  \»»i«i,  but  \vrf!j«in!  prejudice  to  tlu*  validity  of  anything  previously 

:I4.  S.«  Mitirli  of  .Herfmn  five  of  the  principal  Act  as  relates  to  orders  Corr?3"ce 
iiu.l  rMmmuiii.-iilmnrt  w\\\  to  India,  from  the,  United  Kingdom,  and  ^J^n 
to  Mi.fri  ,  iMinlr  ni  fh«*  United  Kingdom,  and  sections  eleven,  twelve,  secretary 
!lnri'-''»i,  ;n»i  fmirti't-n  <»C  the  prtneifml  Act,  shall  cease  to  have  effect,  of  State 
•in.J  t !H-  tifMiTiliire  for  the  nenditig  of  orderB  and  communications  to  and 
'tn.h.i  .ui4  in  «.'H.«rul  f*»r  eorreHpojideiuu',  between  the  Secretary  of  inma- 
Si.i!.'  iu»'i  Hn«  i»Hvernt»r4<eneral  in  Council  or  any  local  government 
Mli.ill  }»•  *n»  h  .'in  IMIIV  be  pn'Mrrihifi  by  ord«sr  of  the  Secretary  of  State 


;{5,    Hi..  M^j.-Mlv  may  by  Onlor  in,  Council  make_  provision  for 
ii,,-  -M.|..,ii.M.t.-»t  of  n  Hifjh  CoiinuiHsiotu-.r  for  India  in  the  United  sionerfor 
KII,...).,.!,   ,ut.|  f.ir  I  hi-  pitv,  p.-imion,  powers,  duties,  and  conditions  India 
,,f  ,.",,,i.l.,l«.i.-»i  ..{  UK'  \l\n\\  (iommiiwionor  and  of  his  assistants; 
,,,,.l  il,.-  i  h.Jrr  iimv  furlhor  pmviilo.  for  delegating  to  the  High  Oom- 
u»«i,,.,.-r  ..uv  ,,f  ii.-  IK.WPI*  ,m-vi«.iHly  oxormcd  by  the  Secretary 

«f  W  in  Council,  whether  under  the 


,      ut,-  ,,r  tl,,-  S-t-n-tttry  , 

,,r,ii..,i..il  \.  i  »r  i,»h.-rwiKi\  in  relation  to  making  contracts,  and  may 
,,;.",  r,h,  «!„•  ,-oiHliti.mH  i»«l«r  which  ho  Bhall  act  on  behalf  of  the 
U,,v.-n...r  U.-IMTII!  in  <'<mnril  or  uny  local  government. 

PART  IV. 

THK  t'tvit,  SKBVICBS  IN  INDIA.. 

-W     .t.  ^uhi,rt  to  th-  provwioM  of  the  principal  Act  and  of 
,  ™:  n,li!-  rKilir,  !U  !«.««  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Crown  to 
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A.D.1919.  in  India  holds  office  during  His  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  may  foe 

employed  in  any  manner  required  by  a  proper  authority  within  the 

scope  of  his  duty,  but  no  person  in  that  service  may  be  dismissed 
by  any  authority  subordinate  to  that  by  which  he  was  appointed, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  may  (except  so  far  as  he  may 
provide  by  rules  to  the  contrary)  reinstate  any  person  in  that  service 
who  has  been  dismissed. 

If  any  such  person  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council 
thinks  himself  wronged  by  an  order  of  an  official  superior  in 
a  governor's  province,  and  on  due  application  made  to  that  superior 
does  not  receive  the  redress  to  which  he  may  consider  himself  entitled, 
he  may,  without  prejudice  to  any  other  right  of  redress,  complain 
to  the  governor  of  the  province  in  order  to  obtain  justice,  and  the 
governor  is  hereby  directed  to  examine  such  complaint  and  require 
such  action  to  be  taken  thereon  as  may  appear  to  him  to  be  just  and 
equitable. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  may  make  rules  for  regulating 
the  classification  of  the  civil  services  in  India,  the  methods  of  their 
recruitment,  their  conditions  of  service,  pay  and  allowances,  and 
discipline  and  conduct.     Such  rules  may,  to  such  extent  and  in 
respect  of  such  matters  as  may  be  prescribed,  delegate  the  power 
of  making  rules  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council  or  to  local  govern- 
ments, or  authorise  the  Indian  legislature  or  local  legislatures  to 
make  laws  regulating  the  public  services  : 

Provided  that  every  person  appointed  before  the  commencement 
of  this  Act  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  to  the  civil  service 
of  the  Crown  in  India  shall  retain  all  his  existing  or  accruing  rights, 
or  shall  receive  such  compensation  for  the  loss  of  any  of  them  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council  may  consider  just  and  equitable. 

(3)  The  right  to  pensions  and  the  scale  and  conditions  of  pensions 
of  all  persons  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Crown  in  India  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  shall  be  regulated  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act.    Any 
such  rules  may  be  varied  or  added  to  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Council  and  shall  have  effect  as  so  varied  or  added  to,  but  any  such 
variation  or  addition  shall  not  adversely  affect  the  pension  of  any 
member  of  the  service  appointed  before  the  date  thereof. 

Nothing  in  this  section  or  in  any  rule  thereunder  shall  prejudice 
37  &  38     ^e  r^R^s  *°  wni°k  any  person  may,  or  may  have,  become  entitled 
ick         under  the  provisions  in  relation  to  pensions  contained  in  the  East 
12.         India  Annuity  Funds  Act,  1874. 

(4)  For  the  removal  of  doubts,  it  is  hereby  declared  that  all  rules 
or  other  provisions  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  whether  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  or  by  any 
other  authority,  relating  to  the  civil  service  of  the  Crown  in  India, 
were  duly  made  in  accordance  with  the  powers  in  that  behalf,  and 
are  confirmed,  but  any  such  rules  or  provisions  may  be  revoked, 
varied,  or  added  to  by  rules  or  laws  made  under  this  section. 


rn 
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rules  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  the  Indian 
with  the  eoneurrenee  of  the  majority  of  votes  at  a  meeting  of  the  Civil 
r<wn<'il  of  India.  Service. 

Any  rules  made  under  this  section  shall  not  have  force  until  they 
have  hiM'n  laid  for  thirty  days  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

(2)  The  Indian  Civil  Service.  (Temporary  Provisions)  Act,  1915  ^&(5» 
IwhiHt  roniWs  power  during  the  war  and  for  a  period  of  two  years  ce^ 
thereafter  to  make  appointments  to  the  Indian  Civil  Service  without 
«•  \uuiination),  shall  have,  effect  as  though  "three  years"  were  sub- 
H!  if-ijt'.eil  for  **  Uvo  yearn." 

88,     (1)   There  shall   he   established  in  India  a  public  service  Public 
rriwimssintu  eonsisUnjj;  of  not  more  than  five  members,  of  whom  service 
unr  ,shall   be  ehninnan,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  g^mis" 
i'uininl.     Kaeh  member  shall  hold  office  for  five  years,  and  may 
hi«  re  appointed.     No  member  shall  be  removed  before  the  expiry 
of  !IH  tvrm  of  ofliee,  exee.pt  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  <'«munl.    The  qnatifiraUons  for  appointment,  and  the  pay  and 
pi-union  (if  any)  attaehinj;  to  the-  office  of  chairman  and  member,  shall 
I*.-  preMcnb'd  by  rules  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council. 

(*)  Th*«  puhlir  serviee  eonnnirtsion  shall  discharge,  in  regard  to 
rrrruit  w*'hl  and  eontrol  of  the  public  services  in  India,  such  func- 
tion* it.H  IIMV  he  assigned  thereto  by  rules  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Stilt**  Ui  t  "ottueiL 

39      (I)  Au  uutUior-^uonii  in  India  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Financial 
Sr.V'Ury   nf  State  in  Oouw-.U,  and  shall  hold  orace  during  His  control 
M4hMtv''H  jilntsure.     The  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  shabby 
mien,  make  provisiun  for  hm  pay',  powe.ra,  duties,  and  conditions 
f,f  employment,  or  for  the  dk'har$e  of  his  duties  in  the  case  of 
&  ti«w|«*niry  vitnuu-y  or  abnencH*,  from  duty.  _ 

^  Siihiert  to  unv  rulen  made  by  the  See-retary  of  State  in  Council, 
tin'  urttn«  umy  he  added  to  or  withdrawn  from  the  public  service, 
nn4  the  ».wotuwt'nt.K  of  tui  pont  may  be  varied,  except  after  consulta- 
iMm  with  Hurh  HUAIUT  authority  an  may  be  designated  m  the  rules, 
luMuu  AH  iiutliorit-v  of  the  pnmnee  or  of  the  Government  of  India 
u*  th«»%jmHi.  IH  or  is  not  under  the  control  of  a  local 


m     Kith*  niiule  »wlf»r  thin  Part  of  thia  Act  shall  not  be  made  Rules 

w»vt  with  'the  emieurrenee  of  the  majority  of  votes  at  a  meeting  nate^ 

if  th«»  t'ount'il  of  India. 

PART  V. 

STATUTORY  COMMISSION. 

41,    (I)  At  th,  ,-scviHition  of  ten  years  after  the  paasmg  of  tMs  » 
Art  tU«  awiit«ry  of  »Ut«s  with  th»  concurrence  of  both  Houses  of  sion 
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A.D.  1919 

'  J '  Parliament,  shall  submit  for  tlie  approval  of  His  Majesty  tlie  names 

of  persons  to  act  as  a  commission  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(2)  The  persons  whose  names  are  so  submitted,  if  approved  by 
His  Majesty,  shall  be  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 

.  into  the  working  of  the  system  of  government,  the  growth  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  development  of  representative  institutions,  in  British 
India,  and  matters  connected  therewith,  and  the  commission  shall 
report  as  to  whether  and  to  what  extent  it  is  desirable  to  establish 
the  principle  of  responsible  government,  or  to  extend,  modify,  or 
restrict  the  degree  of  responsible  government  then  existing  therein, 
including  the  question  whether  the  establishment  of  second  chambers 
of  the  local  legislatures  is  or  is  not  desirable. 

(3)  The  commission  shall  also  inquire  into  and  report  on  any  other 
matter  affecting  British  India  and  the  provinces,  which  may  be 
referred  to  the  commission  by  His  Majesty. 

PART  VI. 
GENERAL. 

42.  Notwithstanding    anything   in    section    one    hundred   and 
twenty-four  of  the  principal  Act,  if  any  member  of  the  Governor- 
General's  Executive  Council  or  any  member  of  any  local  government 
was  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  concerned  or  engaged  in  any 
trade  or  business,  he  may,  during  the  term  of  his  office,  with  the 
sanction  in  writing  of  the  Governor-General,  or,  in  the   case  of 
ministers,  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  in  any  case  subject 
to  such  general  conditions  and  restrictions  as  the  Governor- General 
in  Council  may  prescribe,  retain  his  concern  or  interest  in  that  trade 
or  business,  but  shall  not,  during  that  term,  take  part  in  the  direction 
or  management  of  that  trade  or  business. 

43.  Any  assent  or  disallowance  by  His  Majesty,  which  under 
the  principal  Act  is  required  to  be  signified  through  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  Council,  shall,  as  from  the  passing  of  this  Act,  be  signified 
by  His  Majesty  in  Council. 

44. — (1)  Where  any  matter  is  required  to  be  prescribed  or  regulated 
by  rules  under  the  principal  Act  and  no  special  provision  is  made  as 
to  the  authority  by  whom  the  rules  are  to  be  made,  the  rules  shall  be 
made  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  repeal 
or  alteration  by  the  Indian  legislature  or  by  any  local  legislature. 

(2)  Any  rules  made  under  this  Act  or  under  the  principal  Act 
may  be  so  framed  as  to   make  different  provision  for  different 
provinces. 

(3)  Any  rules  to  which  subsection  (1)  of  this  section  applies  shall 
be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  as  soon  as  may  be  after 
they  are  made,  and,  if  an  Address  is  presented  to  His  Majesty  by 
either  House  of  Parliament  within  the  next  thirty  days  on  which 
that  House  has  sat  after  the  rules  are  laid  before  it  praying  that  the 
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•;  m  ,JMY  «>|  thruj  may  he.  annulled,  His  Majesty  in  Council  may  A.D.1919.  \ 

>\\  UP-  nil-' ,  i»r  any  n!  them,  and  those  rules  shall  thenceforth  be       

i,  i.:if  u if  iii. ui  prvjuiiiee.  to  the  validity  oi  anything  previously 

V'vulnt  that-  the  Secret ary  of  State-  may  direct  that  any  rules  ' 

w(u«-|i   thi,  Nivtiiw  applies  shall  be  bid  in  draft  before  both  l! 

si  .*•    t.f  hn'lmincnt,  and  in  such  case  the  rules  shall  not  be  made  '4 

bnfh  Huunr.  i»y  resolution  approve  the  draft  either  without  f 

uif»hu«  ,it  inu  <»r  addition,  or  with  modifications  or  additions  to  which  •*• 

imfh  Hnn.r,  ji;;n-i',  hut,  upon  mieh  approval  being  given,  the  rules  ,.' 

iH4v  h«-  IH.M!*'  nt  !l$r  fitrm  in  which  they  have  been  approved,  and  I 

ii»-h  niiiv-  »«n  hi'iiti*  -o  made  shall  be  of  full  force  and  effect,  and  shall  i 

iinf  rrqnif  in  he  turf tirr  laid  before  Parliament.  * 

45,     1 1  *  Tiv*'  .uwniliiN'uhi  net  out  in  Parts  1  and  II  of  the  Second  Amend-  $ 

S>  {.» ilul'-  ^*  f  ht  ^  \«  i ,  lu'iujj  amendmeulM  to  incorporate  the  provisions  ^^  °^  |l 

,        .  ,  i  -i  r     1 1  i         j  principal  / 

i.Hht.  \t!  n»  U»«*  pniM'ipal  Art,  and  lurl-lier  amendments  consequen-  ^ctto  L 

1 1,-nJ  nn  MS  ,ii  j  iinvt  **ui-  oi  1  hose  provisinns,  shall  be  made  in  the  principal  carry  Act  j 

A»i,  4it»!  .uiv  «jur.^M»n  ot  i nl -.erprt'tatiou  shall  be  settled  by  reference  into^ 

IN  i  lt*«  prtufj|iiil  \n  as  hu  aiuentkHl.    Tlie  pro  vinions  of  the  principal 

\\  <   ,|.r,  iii.tf  HI  l*,u-t  111  (»l  that-  .schedule,  being  provisions  which  are 

M|>, *,{»!>    *,f    tuwi*riv*-*{fcrv,  <»r  wliieJi  r<H|uire.  aineiulment  in  detail, 

ju-n  fjrr.'bv  i  -rpr^b'tl  or  utntliJu'd.,  ami  nhall  be  dealt  with,  in  the  manner 

•..i»»»wn  in'f!i<"  .'^-i-MUil  tinlutun  *»(  that  Hchedule, 

I',!?  M\i*rv  *'n.i«'Siisi'iif  ami  word  which  in  directed  by  the  Govern- 

ju«'ii*  ..j  !n»ir-k  |Ain«*ni!uM*ut)  Act,  tl)Ui,  or  by  this  section  and  the 

S'»-MH»i  S»'Ii*'*lul»*  (M  fbw  Art,  t-o  be  subHtituted  for  or  added  to  any 

«u,j'i».n  ««<  *l»i*  liMvrniiiM'Jit  «»t  India  Act,  1915,  shall  form  part  of 

thr  «;»,\*-rnni*-!tt  n!  hiiita  A»M,  14JIB,  in  the.  place  asnigned  to  it  by 

ihr  »;nv»-»nii«rni  iff  titilia  (Anieiulmetit)  Act,  11)16,  or  that  schedule  ; 

an.J  ii*r  i;.,vni»m.-»i  <jf  imlirt  Act,  15)15,  and  all  Acts,  including  this 

\.t     whi'U  M't'^r  ibrmio,  hhull,  after  the,  wmimcuccment  of  this 

\,  /  |»r  .  t.n  tiii^i  »i>  if  the  nanl  enaeiuient.  or  word  had  been  enacted 

in  thr  t;,^mim«-ii!  «»<  ImliH  Art,  191D,  in  th*1.  place  so  assigned,  and, 

ttl»rtr.  it  i.  :*ut^iiiniv«l  for  anotlier  e.nactment  or  word,  had  been  so 

rifi*  tr»i  ti'i  li''ii  »«*  '!HII  fiwu-tnu^at  or  word, 

\  ,-,,i,v  ni  1 1*.-  UMvi'rwiK-nl.  of  Imlia  Act,  1915,  with  the  amend- 
Mruii,  ttliriliri  |,i  vvuv  of  Hulwtit.ution,  addition,  or  omission, 
tr.imir.t  liv  ttir  i;,,vt'riimrut  *»r  India  (Amendment)  Act  1915, 
•imi  hv  linn  Hrr-iiHii  iHiil  fht*  S«'tu>i«I  SohiMlulft  to  this  Act,  shaU  be 
i  i  irrii  -M4ii  rrriifirtt  by  the  Ut'vk  of  Mic  Parliaments, and  deposited 
Lil'il^-.  iui,nf  hirluuiivin.aud  I lia  MttjoHt/B  printer  shaU  pmt, 
ii/An-i.filiiiio*  tt-iiii  il»»  «^pv  HO  iwrtiiittd,  all  copes  of  the  wvem- 
•iiriii  <.|  ifi«lm  .V-'l,  IttlB,  wfiidt  are  printed  after  the  passing  of  this 
Vi'  «ti*t  «l»n  U*iviTi»im*i*t  cif  liulm  Act,  1915,  an  so  amended,  may 
L  i'ii*-ti  ii«  "  Tlirt««v«'ru«u'»t.  oflmiia  Act,'* 
SulM^tiiiti  Mi  »l  wH-ion  aiglit  of  the  Government  ot  India  (Amend- 


,V.*s  c;oVKI!N\MKNT  OK  INIMA    \<  T,    P.«P.« 

l'.»n».       46.    fu   tin-   Art    rhr  «'vpnw.io/i  .   "  *»ffiru!  '"   .unl    "  !io?/.-Mth''Ml," 

\\JH*I'«*  n-«<*d  m  rrlafuai  to  uuv  prison,  IU»MH  ri--.j«frf  TM-}V  ,?.  t»»-i-on 
f"  v-ft"  i*;  «»v  i'-  no*  in  ffi*'  nvil  HI-  iinhf.itv  ,-i-rvi*'*  of  tl-r  <  VM\U)  in 
il.  ln«Hu  : 

Provitb-ii  that   nil**.,  tm«bT  ti»*'  ]»n?i«i{w!  A<"*   fiu^    !*'>•%  •«!*•  for  fh«» 

r!»   otlif*1--.  a..   Ju,r\    !»<•  ,<|*f»».  jfi*'<|   m   ii;*-   rulf     IH»?    bnnf? 

*'     iliVM  «••«••   <»f   tlif    |»l'llirl»;i!    ,:\r!    *»f   tttl'<     \rt,    »«••    ii»j\    nf 


..  o 


Mmr*  4.7.-  •  •<!)  Tin-  Aft   m;»y  In*  rt»«-»l  ;v*  ft.r  (M 

f'f^'-  I1H**,  HIH!  fbv  j-tnn*'ij'*;»f    -\H.  a:*  ,unriul*-il  I 

tjt»)i   mil!        }    %4^  -  *  •    '  •     ( '  ! 


^  III  <li«'  tluff*:-.  Uft|MMflt*'<i  f«*l  fh»*  reiTlilijj.'  UftM  i  «|»r  j  ,U  ?» u  j  n!  f  hi* 
|»r<»viMMH-'  <*!  t|«l>  A*'*  H>  rivprft:'  *U»V  r\r(!!fUr  nl  lf»r'l-Lit  U  «•  «MH|M  ,(I 

nil  t!»«  ii{rjif})t'j-,«  i*f  f|»i*  I'onnri!  lliru  in  <»f!i*  *••  .-Ji.jli  |,'«*  *«ut  s>!  (»j'!i»  *-, 
but  1HHV»  if  ««t  h»'i\v  i .'••<•  i|Hahii<'il,  |H-  n*  Hpi^uutrti,  ir  nuinni.i.f'ri^  »»r 
{'t».i»|i»rt *'4,  H:-»  ffjf  r,i'*i'  >{KJi\  !»»',  III  »M'<'ur«liUi<  »•  \%lf)t  l|ir  |»l'*«l  I  JIOIIM 

of  fh«*  j»finrij«ti  ,\*'f  ji'i  itijirfn!«"<!  h\  thn  A*"t, 

(«l)  Auv  ri'f«"r**iP'«-  in  any  «'IMM  I  iwiif ,  ttli*'tfj«'j-  «tii  A*'*  «•!  Piuiiis,-- 
iii*'tit  <»r  iiiHtl**  i*v  imy  utitlmrttv  ID  linlii*!*  iiidtii.  «i  MI  ,',u\  HI!*-'', 
t'f*j£Ulltti<flis  *t|*  4»n.l»«!\**  ii|iMi«v  illl*l*"t'  JllfV  hti*  if.  I'liai  I  i»»'!ii  (  MI  HI  a?»v 
IritrrH  |*iif*«nt  or  fittiff  tlnrutut'tit ,  !«»  unv  «*iii*«'iii»«'nf  i»%|«»*iilril  lu  flu* 

{It'iUt'lpui  A*'f,  hliult  fill'  Ilrli  !»Ml{HiMV*  !«'  ri»tl'-f  1  trrtf  a-i  irfrl's-fn  r.^  fn  fi>r 
|tl'iHrnsitl  A*'t  Hi-'  uuit*iuir<i  bv  till:*  A*'t,  *»r  IM  t  li«%  *•««!  i»',"-|««*ii*liiH/  f*i««M- 

hion  t  Ijf'Ti'-uf* 

(•lj   AhV   !"t*f'*'r**ti*'*'  til  HltV  i'lliirf  in*'ltf    lit   fi<V»'«'   ill    llullH,    wli*'l  lr*'l    Jill 

Art  <if  PurtiutiM'fii  or  i»ui»t»*  bv  »ny  uuthonfy  m  |!i!ti?»ls  liuli*i,  MI  in 
niiv  nilr.'*,  rc^ulut  t«>UNt  «»v  onb'VM  luudv  uml»'i  any  Mi*  ii  «'iuj«'(  it»n*t , 

iti1  ill  ufiv  b'Hi.«i',H  |mtt"Ut  or  ufhrr  tiucttiiM'ftt ,  fu  uliv   ilnlsiill  I»*^i.Hliif  ivr 

<*^  I*1*  <'«*itMiii«itl  HM  trf**rf*i$frft  ti»  ihi- 
by  flu*  j*fin«  »ji«il  A«~t  IIM  utii<'iub'ii 
by  thi«  Art. 

(ft)  If  imy  fiitiifutty  ui'iM'h  an  I**  tin*  firnt  t*Htfibtif*but*vttf  «»l  tin-  Iiuluttt 
b'jaiiHlnluh*  **r  any  f^i#*kitv*«  rtMittcil  »ftrr  f  N*'  n»niitt*'i>r*-nii'f^  **f  f  J»IM 
A*'t  or  nl h^rwiw  in  tit>t  giving  rllrrt  tti  th*'  jirHVif»t*«iin  nf  tins  A*"t» 
tlt«*  SiMTHury  **f  Sfiifi*  hi  t'otitiril  or  fin*  <lavi*ritor'Cit'in*r)il  tit  l'**iiiii-ils 
m  iHTAHHiu  niiiy  t-rtjuiiT,  iniiy  by  *»ni«*r  4c»  imyttiinu  wlurii  iijifwiitr?* 
In  ftiriii  wi«*f«*xwrtr  fm  ih*«  iiirwws*  of  rctuttvin^  tlir  ilttl 
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A.D.1919. 

Section  7. 


4  Council. 


Number  of 
Members. 

118 
111 
125 
118 

83 

98 

70 

53 


ucnfcial  amendments,  &c., 
th«*  Unvi'ntnuMiit  of  liulin  A«t>  1915,  is  omitted.  It3  effect 
*'!*'!!' **  hi  that.  Aot  UH  roviMod  iu  accordance  with  §4=5  (2)  of 
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